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OUR  NAME  CHANGES  TO  "THE 
E.S.C.  QUARTERLY":  NEW  SSZE 

Because  the  recent  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  "Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission  of  North  Caro- 
lina" to  the  "Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina"  and  the  "Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Law"  to  the  "Employment  Security  Law,"  the 
name  of  "The  U.C.C.  Quarterly"  is  also  changed  to 
"The  E.S.C.  Quarterly." 

Articles  in  this  issue  were  written  before  the 
change  was  made,  so  wherever  the  initials  "U.C.C", 
or  the  longer  name  for  which  they  stand,  appear,  it 
means  "E.S.C."  or  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. 

With  this  issue  the  size  of  our  quarterly  changes, 
but  only  in  one  respect — the  overall  size,  which  is 
reduced  slightly.  Type  sizes  and  type  pages  remain 
the  same.    Only  the  margins  are  slightly  reduced. 


N.  C.  GRANITE  PRODUCED  IN 
YEAR  1945  VALUED  AT  $312,794 

"The  South,  a  Leader  in  Stone  Production"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  written  by  Oliver  Bowles  and  Rob- 
ert P.  Willing  and,  with  eight  illustrations,  occupies 
several  pages  in  the  February  issue  of  Manufactur- 
ers Record,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Three  of  the  illustrations  are  from  North  Carolina. 
One  is  the  exterior  view  of  the  U.  S.  gold  depository 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  made  of  Mount  Airy  granite; 
another  is  of  a  big  granite  lathe  at  the  Mount  Airy 
plant,  turning  a  round  granite  post;  and  the  third 
shows  a  stack  of  granite  being  crushed  for  highway 
construction,  with  the  information  that  four  quarries 
and  four  plants  of  one  North  Carolina  company  (not 
identified)  produce  gravel  and  crushed  stone. 

For  many  years,  the  authors  relate,  the  South  has 
been  one  of  the  country's  leading  stone  producers. 
Figures  based  on  the  report  of  the  Minerals  Year 
Book  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  South  produced 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  nation's  total  in  1945,  or 
43,999,610  short  tons  valued  at  $53,033,607.  Pro- 
duction includes  ornamental  stone  such  as  that  used 
in  Washington's  magnificent  structures  and  other 
dimension  stone  for  building,  as  well  as  crushed  and 
broken  stone  used  in  lime  and  cement  and  highway 
construction,  the  article  relates. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  granite  operations  at 
Mount  Airy  and  near  Salisbury,  the  marble  develop- 
ments in  Cherokee  County  and  crushed  stone  activi- 
ties in  many  parts  of  the  State.  One  paragraph  in 
the  article  reads  as  follows : 

"North  Carolina  also  produces  considerable  quantities  of  di- 
mension granite  near  Mount  Airy  in  Surry  County  near  the 
northern  State  boundary.  The  cut  stone  produced  in  this  re- 
gion is  widely  used  in  bridges,  dry  docks  and  in  large  build- 
ings. An  extensive  market  likewise  has  developed  for  the 
smaller  fragments — ashlar — for  constructing  moderate  priced 
homes.  Both  quarries  and  mills  at  Mount  Airy  are  equipped 
with  modern  machinery.  In  addition  to  Surry  County,  granite 
is  found  in  Rowan,  Davidson,  Wake  and  Henderson  Counties. 
In  1945  North  Carolina  produced  13,990  short  tons  of  granite 
valued  at  $312,794." 
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Mount  Airy  Granite  Famous  for  Buildings  and  Monuments 

By  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  hif ovulational  Service  Representative,  ESC 


About  75  years  ago,  one  Robert  S.  Gilmer  purchased 
a  large  farm  in  Surry  County,  on  a  portion  of  which 
part  of  the  Town  of  Mount  Airy  is  now  located. 
Within  the  farm  area,  about  two  miles  from  the  site 
of  the  Town  of  Mount  Airy,  was  a  huge  rock  forma- 
tion, known  locally  as  "The  Rock,"  about  50  acres  in 
area  and  in  appearance  something  like  a  huge  oyster 
shell.  The  farm  was  bought  at  a  "per  acre"  rate, 
and,  as  it  was  not  suitable  for  farm  purposes,  "The 
Rock"  was  not  counted  in  the  acreage,  but  was  given 
to  the  purchaser  without  charge  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
area. 

That  part  of  the  farm  which  was  then  considered 
worthless  is  now  famous  as  the  largest  open-faced 
granite  quarry  in  the  world,  with  80  acres  of  work- 
able granite  exposed.  From  its  surface  many  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  granite  have  been  quarried  and  sold 
for  millions  of  dollars  for  use  in  public  buildings, 
bridges,  homes,  memorials,  and  mausoleums  in  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  nation. 

In  1889,  while  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley 
Railroad  was  being  built  from  Wilmington  to  Mount 
Airy,  an  English-born  family  named  Woodruff,  then 
living  in  Greensboro,  had  the  contract  for  building 
the  railroad  stations  between  Greensboro  and  Mount 
Airy.  Four  sons  in  this  family,  William,  George, 
Thomas  and  Frank,  lived  in  Mount  Airy  while  com- 
pleting the  construction  work  on  that  end  of  the  line. 

Seeing  possibilities  in  "The  Rock,"  whose  principal 
use  up  to  that  time  was  as  a  location  for  picnics  for 
the  people  in  the  surrounding  countryside,  these 
Woodruff  brothers  purchased  it  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  from  Mr.  Gilmer  for  about  $5,000. 
They  set  about  quarrying  the  granite  immediately 
upon  purchase  in  1889,  and  several  years  later  in 
1904,  The  North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation  was 
formed. 

Around  1910,  John  Davis  Sargent,  an  experienced 
quarryman  from  Vermont  was  brought  to  Mount 
Airy  to  operate  the  quarry.  Mr.  Sargent  soon  saw 
the  possibilities  of  cutting  stone  for  buildings,  monu- 
ments, etc.,  and  leased  from  the  Woodruff  brothers 
the  cutting  sheds  which  they  had  been  operating 
along  with  the  quarry.  Mr.  Sargent  then  formed 
the  J.  D.  Sargent  Granite  Co.  on  his  own  and  began 
cutting  the  granite  into  dimension,  monumental,  and 
other  types  of  stone.  The  J.  D.  Sargent  Granite  Co. 
bought  the  rough  granite  from  the  Woodruff's  cor- 
poration, which  Mr.  Sargent  continued  to  run  for 
them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  cutting  company 
became  the  largest  part  of  the  operation,  and  having 
proved  itself  was  taken  into  the  larger  corporation 
with  Mr.  Sargent  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Granite  Corporation. 


Note — Information  for  this  article  was  furnished  largely  by  John  P.  Frank, 
president,  N.  C.  Granite  Corp.,  Caleb  H.  Haynes,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  and  from 
an  article  published  in  "Rock  Products,"  McLean-Hunter  Pub.  Corp.,  Chi- 
cago 6,  III. 


Shortly  after  this  Francis  H.  Fries  and  W.  F. 
Shaffner,  bankers  of  Winston-Salem,  and  Charles  B. 
Keesee,  a  banker  in  Martinsville,  Va.  became  inter- 
ested financially  in  the  corporation,  and  they  together 
with  Mr.  Sargent  formed  the  "big  four"  stockhold- 
ers, after  buying  out  the  interests  of  all  other  stock- 
holders, including  the  Woodruff  brothers.  Messrs. 
Fries,  Shaffner,  and  Keesee  had  come  to  know  of  the 
quarry  through  dealings,  and  vacations  spent  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Mount  Airy. 

"BIG  FOUR"  DEVELOP  QUARRY 

This  "big  four,"  sparked  by  the  dynamic  Mr.  Sar- 

KILLED  GENERAL,  LATER  SHARPENED 
TOOLS  TO  CARVE  MONUMENT  TO  HIM 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  years  after  the  War 
Between  the  States,  decided  to  erect  a  monument  to  its  illus- 
trious sons,  and  gave  the  contract  to  the  owners  of  the  Mount 
Airy  granite  quarry  for  the  stone,  the  Ionic  columns  and  the 
heroic  statues  of  the  citizens  it  was  to  honor.  The  material  was 
produced  and  the  monument  was  erected  at  Gettysburg,  com- 
memorating that  famous  battle  and  rising  high  above  the 
battleground. 

When  most  of  the  figures  of  noted  Pennsylvania  men  had 
been  completed  or  were  Hearing  completion,  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania  came  to  North  Carolina  on  other  matters.  He 
knew  of  the  plans  for  the  monument  and  visited  the  quarry 
more  than  once.  Taking  others  to  see  the  work,  he  pointed 
out  the  various  distinguished  men  represented.  He  pointed  to 
one  statue,  explaining  that  it  was  of  General  Reynolds,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  had  been  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

"I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate,"  spoke  up  one  of  his 
guests,  "for  Pennsylvania  to  have  this  work  done  in  North 
Carolina,  in  Surry  County  and  here  at  Mount  Airy.  For  it 
was,"  he  continued,  "a  Surry  County  and  a  Mount  Airy  man 
who  killed  General  Reynolds.  In  fact,  the  man  who  killed 
General  Reynolds  is  the  man  who  is  now  and  has  been  for  some 
years  in  charge  of  making  and  sharpening  the  tools  with  which 
the  statue  of  General  Reynolds  was  carved." 

And,  as  the  man  who  had  shot  General  Reynolds  was  pointed 
out,  as  he  went  about  his  forge  working  on  tools  used  in  the 
quarry,  the  story  was  unfolded.  It  has  been  picked  out  of  the 
blacksmith,  who  previously  had  operated  a  blacksmith  shop 
near  Dobson,  by  friends  who  knew  something  of  the  incident. 
The  blacksmith  and  tool  sharpener  was  so  modest  that  they 
had  to  keep  picking  and  questioning  to  get  him  to  relate  what 
happened. 

Sharpshooter  Frank  Wood  and  Private  Cox,  it  developed, 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  Gettysburg.  In  some  way  they 
became  separated  from  their  company  and  found  themselves 
in  a  railroad  cut,  right  in  the  line  of  fire.  Nearby,  they  saw 
a  rail  fence  and  ducked  to  it  for  protection.  From  this  cover 
they  surveyed  the  scene.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  they  saw 
on  a  big  horse  a  man,  gold  braid  on  his  hat,  epauletts  on  his 
shoulders,  scabbard  and  boots  with  spurs  and  other  accoutre- 
ments speaking  of  high  rank.  He  was  standing  up  in  his  stir- 
rups, waving  his  sword  and  shouting  to  his  men. 

"Give  them  hell,  boys.  Give  them  the  grape.  Give  them  hell. 
Give  them  the  grape." 

Private  Cox  asked  Sharpshooter  Wood  if  he  couldn't  pick 
that  man  off  at  that  distance.  Wood  wasn't  sure,  but  thought 
he  could.  He  estimated  the  distance,  raised  the  sights  on  his 
musket,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  The  man  fell  from  his 
horse,  dead. 

That  was  General  Reynolds  and  Sharpshooter  Wood,  back 
home  and  a  blacksmith  for  several  years,  went  with  the  Mount 
Airy  granite  firm  to  make  and  sharpen  tools,  and  produced 
the  tools  with  which  the  statue  of  General  Reynolds  was  cut 
and  chiseled  and  formed.  (See  picture  of  Pennsylvania  Monu- 
ment, page  6) — M.  R.  D. 

(Information  supplied  by  Caleb  H.  Haynes,  Mount  Airy, 
N.  C.) 
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gent,  actually  and  figuratively,  put  Mount  Airy  gran- 
ite on  the  map  of  most  states  in  the  Union.  Novel 
methods  of  advertising  and  publicizing  this  granite 
were  promoted  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  his  associates. 
By-products  of  the  quarry  were  utilized  and  many 
new  uses  for  granite  from  the  screening  to  dimension 
blocks  were  devised  and  developed. 

During  this  time  the  "big  four"  would  take  into 
the  firm  promising  young  men,  test  them,  give  them 
positions  of  importance  and  trust,  and  when  they 
proved  their  mettle,  allow  them  to  purchase  stock, 
or,  in  some  cases,  give  them  stock  to  increase  their 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  firm. 

One  of  these  employees  was  John  Prather  Frank, 
son  of  Methodist  missionaries  to  Japan.  Mr.  Frank 
was  taught  by  his  parents  in  Japan.  His  entire 
formal  schooling  included  one  year  in  high  school  at 
Mount  Airy,  two  years  at  Trinity  Park  school  on  the 
Trinity  College  campus,  and  four  years  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. He  specialized  in  business  administration. 
After  finishing  college  at  20  years  of  age,  Mr.  Frank 
applied  for  a  job  at  the  quarry,  was  hired  at  $15  a 
week  and  paid  $20  for  his  second  week.  He  started 
in  the  drafting  room,  worked  there  about  eight 
months  and  was  transferred  to  the  business  office, 
doing  clerical  work. 

After  four  years  Mr.  Frank  was  elected  assistant 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  firm.  In  1935  he  was  pro- 
moted to  secretary-treasurer,  in  1940  to  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  July,  1945,  following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sargent,  was  elected  president  of  The  North  Carolina 
Granite  Corporation. 

Chris  Binder  was  brought  into  the  business  in  1916 
by  Mr.  Sargent,  who  recognized  his  ability  as  a  cut 
stone  man.  Mr.  Binder's  experience  was  gathered 
from  operations  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Georgia.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became  Manager 
of  the  Cut  Stone  Department  of  the  corporation,  and 
has  operated  that  department  successfully  for  the 

BUILDINGS,  BRIDGES,  MEMORIALS 
PRODUCED  FROM  MT.  AIRY  GRANITE 

Mount  Airy  granite  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
many  nationally  known  buildings  bridges,  mausoleums,  monu- 
ments and  memorials  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  A  listing  of  some  of  these  and  their  locations  is  given 
below: 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge Washington,  D.  C. 

Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C. 

Department  of  Justice  Building Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Union  Trust  Building Washington,  D.  C. 

Patterson  Monument Dayton,  Ohio 

Cuneo    Mausoleum Chicago,    111. 

Dodbe  (Brothers)  Mausoleum Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Rose  Hill  Mausoleum ..  Chicago,   111. 

Mississippi  River  Bridge  (85%  Complete)   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Delaware  River  Bridge Philadelphia-Camden,  N.  J. 

State  Education  Building Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Masonic  Monument  (part) Acacia  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Modernistic  Mausoleum Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Ward  Hall,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy Annapolis,  Md. 

U.  S.  Gold  Bullion  Depository Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

U.  S.  Post  Office Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Jefferson-Standard  Bldg.    (1st  floor) Greensboro,  N.  C. 

McCourtie  Mausoleum Somerset  Center,  Mich. 

Pennsylvania    Monument. Gettysburg,    Penn. 

Cone   Mausoleum Greensboro,   N.   C. 

George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial— Pylons Vincennes,  Ind. 

Guilford  County  Court  House.. .— =„.=    Greensboro,  N.  C. 


North  Carolina  Education  Building  in  Raleigh,  housing  several 
State    Departments    and    agencies.     Exterior    facing    and    ap- 
proaches cut  from  white  Mount  Airy  granite. 

past  30  years.  At  the  present  time  he  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  parent  corporation. 

Other  officers  of  the  corporation,  all  of  whom 
"grew  up"  on  the  job  and  acquired  stock,  in  addition 
to  President  Frank  and  Vice-President  Binder,  in- 
clude :  Frank  L.  Smith,  Treasurer ;  G.  Kellock  Hale, 
Jr.,  Secretary;  A.  Clark  Lackey,  Chief  Draftsman; 
and  Dallas  M.  Owens,  Chief  Estimator. 

Meanwhile,  as  members  of  the  "big  four"  died, 
their  interests  were  taken  over  in  the  most  part  by 
other  members  of  their  families,  although  some  has 
been  left  in  trust  for  their  heirs. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors,  in  addition  to 
President  Frank  and  Vice-President  Binder,  include : 
W.  F.  Shaffner,  Jr.,  real  estate  and  insurance  man  of 
Winston-Salem,  who  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Shaffner  Pleasants,  inherited  their  father's  stock; 
Morgan  Simmons,  chairman  of  the  board  at  the 
American  Furniture  Co.,  in  Martinsville,  Va.,  and 
a  former  associate  of  Mr.  Sargent  at  the  quarry ;  and 
Charles  E.  Norfleet,  vice-president  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  in  Winston-Salem. 

In  addition  to  owning  500  acres  of  land,  including 
the  80  acre  face  of  the  quarry,  this  firm  also  owns 
1200  acres  of  land,  embracing  valuable  granite  de- 
posits, in  Wilkes  and  Alleghany  counties,  located  in 


Famous   V.  8.  Gold  Bullion   Depository,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.    Ex- 
terior walls,  machine  gun  turrets  and  gate  houses  cut  from 
white  Mount  Airy  granite. 
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North  Carolin  Justice  Building  in  Raleigh.  Exterior  facings 
and  approaches  were  cut  from  white  Mount  Airy  granite.  It 
hotises  N.  C.  Supreme  Court,  Attorney  General,  State  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Selective  Service,  National  Guard  and  other 

offices. 

the  Traphill  area  of  the  Elkin-Roaring  Gap  high- 
way. Little  activity  is  carried  on  at  this  latter  site 
at  present. 

COMPOSITION  AND  CONDITIONS 

"The  Rock"  at  Mount  Airy  still  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  monstrous  oyster  shell,  even  though  prob- 
ably 50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  granite  have  been  re- 
moved. During  periods  of  normal  operations  about 
3,000  carloads  are  removed  each  year,  yet  it  is  esti- 
mated that  500  years  of  quarrying  at  that  rate  will 
not  exhaust  the  supply.  The  granite  surface  is  still 
above  or  even  with  the  surrounding  land  area — no 
underground  or  below  surface  operations. 

Mount  Airy  granite  is  described  as  a  biotite  gran- 
ite of  medium  grain,  almost  white,  but  with  a  light 
grey  appearance.  The  feldspar,  principal  constitu- 
ent, is  white;  the  quartz  is  blue-gray  and  the  small 
amount  of  mica  is  black.  All  of  these  parts  are  even- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  entire  deposit,  result- 
ing in  a  remarkable  uniformity. 

Tests  are  interesting.  They  show  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  this  granite  weighs  165  pounds;  that  the 
crushing  strength  per  square  inch  is  23,069  pounds. 
They  also  reveal  that  the  water  absorbed  by  a  cubic 


Well-knotvn  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  connecting  Arlington 

Cemetery  and  the  City  of  Washington.   Bridge  and  approaches 

contain  685  carloads  of  finished  white  Mount  Airy  granite. 


foot  of  this  granite  is  only  0.33  of  a  pound.  This 
means  that  if  165  pounds  of  this  granite  were  sub- 
merged in  water,  it  would  absorb  less  than  one-third 
of  a  pound  of  the  water.  Its  crushing  strength  and 
water  resistant  qualities  are  pointed  to  as  particu- 
larly desirable  in  the  construction  of  large  buildings 
and  bridges. 

The  average  person  will  be  surprised  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  quarrying  processes.  Dynamite  is 
never  used  for  quarrying.  Results  of  its  use  would 
be  disastrous.  Its  force  would  shatter  and  crack  the 
granite,  causing  flaws  in  the  blocks.  Nor  is  com- 
pressed air  used  in  the  lifting  process,  although  it  is 
used  extensively  in  granite  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Mother  Nature,  with  her  heat  expansion  in  sum- 
mer and  cold  contraction  in  winter,  is  a  most  valu- 
able worker  at  this  quarry.  Her  chief  ally  and  aide 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  explosives,  black  gunpowder, 
and  this  is  used  sparingly.  The  splitting  quality  of 
the  granite  aids  in  the  quarrying.  The  grain  of  the 
granite  is  horizontal  and  a  light  force  starts  a  split 
which  gives  a  smoother  surface  than  is  achieved  in 
splitting  boards.  Also,  regular  and  even  force  ex- 
erted through  the  principle  of  the  wedge  gives  a 
smooth  and  remarkably  even  perpendicular  split.  It 
is  the  same  principle  used  by  the  ice  man  who  marks 
a  chunk  of  ice  with  his  axe,  gives  a  harder  stroke  and 
a  smooth,  even,  50-pound  piece  of  ice  separates  itself. 

So,  when  a  sheet  of  granite  is  needed  for  large  cut 
or  dimension  stone  construction,  a  hole,  about  2V-> 
inches  in  diameter,  is  drilled  perpendicularly  into  the 
granite  four  to  eight  feet  deep.  A  small,  very  small, 
charge  of  black  powder  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  hole  and  exploded.  The  explosion  merely  starts 
a  small  horizontal  crack  in  all  directions  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  A  slightly  larger  charge  of  pow- 
der is  exploded,  extending  this  crack  or  split  in  the 
granite.  Another  slightly  larger  charge  is  exploded, 
extending  the  split  still  further,  but  not  damaging 
the  granite.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  hori- 
zontal split  is  as  large  as  is  needed,  or  it  is  left  for 

HUGE  CUT  STONES  AND  FINE  GRIT 
COME  FROM  MOUNT  AIRY  GRANITE 

The  wide  range  of  sizes  and  wider  range  of  uses  for  Mount 
Airy  granite  is  shown  in  the  following  list: 

Cut  Stone — Huge  blocks,  shaped  and  sculptured,  form  mauso- 
leums, monuments  and  memorials,  columns,  heroic  figures 
and  other  decorations  for  buildings. 

Dimension  Stone — Used  in  constructing  buildings,  bridges 
and  other  large  structures. 

Paving  Blocks — Usually  4y2x5xl0  inches  or  size  desired,  and 
Street  Curbing,  usual  or  unusual  sizes. 

Flagstones — Made  from  quarry  blisters,  from  one  to  five 
inches  thick,  form  artistic,  rough  natural  stones  for  walkways 
in  gardens,  floors  of  open  places  and  other  bases. 

Rough  Ashlar — Suitable  for  schools  and  churches,  6x9x4 
inches,  and  larger,  ready  for  use  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry. 

Rubble — Needs  shaping,  before  use  in  building  walls. 

Rip-Rap — Odd  sizes  of  quarry  refuse,  suitable  for  sea  walls, 
embankments  and  aggregates  for  heavy  concrete  foundations. 

Crushed  Stone — Crushed  to  various  sizes.  One  machine  re- 
duces granite  to  2%  inches  or  down  to  one  inch,  screened  for 
size.  Another  crusher  reduces  it  further.  It  is  used  as  road 
material  and  concrete  aggregates,  2V2  inches  and  down;  for 
roofing  gravel,  %  to  %  inch;  aggregates  for  making  concrete 
blocks  and  lamp  posts;  station  yard  and  track  ballast,  14  inch 
and  down;  poultry  grit,  in  sieye  sizes  for  turkeys  and  old,  young 
and  baby  chicks. 
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the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  cooler  nights,  or  the  cold 
of  winter  to  continue  the  splitting  process. 

By  "soundings"  on  the  surface,  that  is,  tapping  the 
granite  with  a  hammer,  it  is  possible  by  the  sound 
produced  to  tell  how  far  the  split  extends  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  original  base  of  the  hole.  If  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  split  is  not  extending  in  the  direc- 
tions desired  to  get  the  sheet  (if  four  to  eight  feet 
thick  granite  can  be  called  a  sheet) ,  then  a  new  hole 
is  drilled  further  along  in  that  direction  to  a  similar 
depth  and  black  powder  is  exploded  to  extend  the 
split  already  started.  This  undersurface  split  can 
and  sometimes  is  extended  over  an  area  including 
several  acres.  So,  it  is  possible  to  split  off  a  sheet 
four  to  eight  feet  thick  and  acres  in  area. 

PEEL  OFF  HUGE  GRANITE  SHEETS 

Naturally,  such  large -sheets  cannot  be  handled. 
When  the  area  is  sufficient  for  current  needs,  holes 
are  drilled  perpendicularly  a  few  inches  deep  and  a 
few  inches  apart.  The  wedge  principle  is  used  to 
separate  the  entire  sheet  of  the  blocks.  Wedges  are 
driven  into  these  shallow  holes  and  tightened  grad- 
ually. Due  to  the  markings  made  by  the  drilled 
holes,  the  granite  splits  perpendicularly  almost  as 
regularly  and  evenly  as  it  does  horizontally.  The 
heat  and  cold  expansion  and  contraction  also  help 
this  process  of  cutting  the  blocks  of  granite  to  the 
size  needed. 

Sizes  of  granite  blocks  are  limited  to  capacity  of 
railroad  cars.  It  is  possible  for  cars  to  carry  a  max- 
imum of  100  tons,  although  50  tons  is  nearer  the 
usual  car.  Twelve  cubic  feet  of  granite  weigh  about 
a  ton.  Maximum  sizes  of  blocks  are  40  feet  by  5  feet 
by  5  feet.    More  usual  sizes  are  30x4x4  feet. 

The  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  connecting  Wash- 
ington and  Arlington  Cemetery  over  the  Potomac 
River,  is  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  Mount  Airy 
granite.  In  its  construction  685  carloads  of  granite 
were  used.     The  weight  of  this  granite  is  about 
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Pennsylvania  Monument  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  honoring  military 
leaders  in  War  Between  the  States,  including  General  Reynolds, 
one  of  the  heroic  figures.  Structure  and  figures  carved  from, 
xchite  Mount  Airy  granite.  (See  article,  Page  3,  headed  "Killed 
General,  Later  Sharpened  Tools  to  Carve  Monument  to  Him.") 


Quarry  Ledge  View,  showing  sheet  and  blocks  of  white  Mount 

Airy  granite,  with  garage,   compressor  room  and   blacksmith 

shop  in  background. 


30,000  tons.  A  solid  train  of  freight  cars  sufficient 
to  haul  the  granite  used  in  this  bridge  would  be  more 
than  four  miles  in  length. 

The  Mississippi  River  bridge  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
now  under  construction  and  about  85  percent  com- 
plete, will  contain  320  carloads  of  granite.  In  this 
bridge  will  be  seven  granite  piers,  100  feet  high,  90 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide. 

BY-PRODUCTS  BECOME  IMPORTANT 

At  the  Mount  Airy  granite  quarry  there  is  prac- 
tically no  loss.  The  sizes  are  all  used,  from  the 
largest  cut  stone  to  the  fine  grit  fed  to  baby  chicks  to 
help  them  grind  the  food  they  take  into  their  craws. 
The  range  is  from  cut  and  dimension  stone  down 
through  paving  blocks  and  street  curbing,  flagstones, 
rough  ashlar,  rubble,  rip-rap,  crushed  stone,  gravel 
and  poultry  grit.  This  poultry  grit  production  is  de- 
velopinging  into  one  of  the  firm's  important  sources 
of  income.  Several  carloads  are  shipped  each  week, 
graded  into  grit  for  turkeys,  grown  chickens,  broil- 
ers, fryers  and  for  baby  chicks.  It  supplies  a  needed 
product  for  another  growing  North  Carolina  indus- 
try— poultry  raising.  And,  large  quantities  go  to  all 
states  east  of  Colorado. 

Full  utilization  of  the  granite  quarried  is  due  to  ex- 
tensive study  and  planning  to  take  advantage  of  all 
sizes  of  stone  and  over  a  long  period.  Cut  stone  and 
dimension  stone  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  sales,  yet  utilize  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  volume  of  material.  By-products 
are  just  that  when  attention  is  directed  toward  pro- 
ducing the  main  items,  but  when  periods  of  slack  big 
business  occur,  the  by-products  become  the  more  im- 
portant products  of  the  quarry. 

In  the  early  1890s  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Val- 
ley Railroad  was  completed  from  Mount  Airy  to 
Wilmington,  thus  giving  Mount  Airy  granite  an  out- 
let to  other  railroads.  A  spur  track  surrounds  "The 
Rock"  and  passes  the  cutting  and  crushing  houses. 
This  railroad,  now  the  Atlantic  and  Yadkin  Railway, 
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connects  at  nearby  points  with  other  far-reaching 
railroad  lines. 

Power  for  operation  is  supplied  by  electricity  and 
by  a  175-horsepower  engine  and  two  150 -horsepower 
coal  burning  boilers.  Electric  cranes,  compressors, 
granite  crushers,  locomotives,  granite  lathes,  steam 
cranes,  diesel  shovels,  granite  saws,  sand  blast  and 
other  equipment  are  in  operation  at  the  plant.  In- 
dicative of  the  value  of  this  equipment  is  a  new 
crusher  just  installed  which  cost  $35,000. 

The  Mount  Airy  granite  quarry  operates  with  a 
normal  force  of  about  400  workers.  With  veterans 
returning  for  training  they  are  gradually  getting 
back  to  that  level.  Many  former  G.  I.'s  are  learning 
the  granite  business.    And  more  could  be  used. 

At  the  peak  of  operations  in  1925-1926  about  800 
workers  were  employed.  During  the  war  period  and 
the  later  restrictions  in  building,  the  industry  was 
hard  hit  in  its  bigger  operations,  the  by-products 
saving  the  day.  However,  production  is  gradually 
returning  to  normal,  and  the  granite  industry  hopes 
to  get  going  in  a  big  way  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  labor  at  the  quarry  is  native,  efficient  and  sat- 
isfied. Many  workers  have  been  on  the  payroll  al- 
most since  they  became  old  enough  to  work.  In  fact, 
at  "The  Rock"  may  be  found  grandfathers,  fathers 
and  sons  working  side  by  side. 

Notable  is  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  observed 
at  the  quarry.  Unsuitable  parts  are  cleaned  up  just 
about  as  soon  as  they  accumulate  in  the  production 
of  the  many  by-products  of  the  quarry.  The  keep- 
clean  thought  is  stressed  and  new  workers  soon  re- 

. alize  that  they  are 

to  keep  the  place 
clean  and  neat.  It 
soon  becomes  regu- 
lar routine.  That  is 
why  the  place  al- 
ways has  the  ap- 
pearance of  just 
having  been  scrub- 
bed and  swept. 

Mount  Airy  gran- 
ite officials  are 
awaiting  the  all- 
clear  signal,  when 
the  immediate  needs 
of  veterans  and 
others  for  housing 
have  been  met.  Then 
conditions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  so  they 
can  proceed  with  big 
contracts  for  build- 
ings and  bridges,  as 
well  as  for  monu- 
ments, memorials, 
mausoleums  and 
other  smaller  prod- 
ucts of  the  quarry. 


Wright  Memorial  on  Kill  Devil  Hill. 
Kitty  Haiok,  N.  C,  honoring  Orville 
and  Wilbur  WrHght  who  flew  the 
first  heavier  than  air  plane  carrying 
the  weight  of  a  man  from  this  spot 
on  December  17,  W03.  Constructed 
of  white  Mount  Airy  marble,  with 
parts  of  Rowan  County  granite. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.  United  States  Postoffice.    First  large  building 

erected  of  Rowa?i  County  gray  granite.    Cornerstone  laid  July 

If,  1874.    Enlarged  in  1913-14  and  again  hi  1937-38,  both  times 

with  Roivan  County  granite. 


TALC  MINING  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 
ACTIVITY  IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY 

Talc  mining  is  developing  into  an  important  indus- 
try in  Cherokee  County.  Two  or  three  talc  mines 
have  been  operated  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
but  a  rich  vein  has  been  struck  not  far  from  the  town 
limits  of  Murphy  and  is  now  being  worked  extensive- 
ly. 

Large  quantities  of  talc  are  being  mined  a  short  dis- 
tance underground  by  the  Hitchcock  Corporation, 
headed  by  Francis  Bourne,  and  is  being  processed  in 
a  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

Talcum  powder,  of  course,  is  the  first  item  thought 
of  when  talc  is  mentioned — and  is  an  important  item 
produced  by  the  Cherokee  County  Plant.  The  lump 
talc  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  that  is  talcum 
powder,  practically  the  finished  product,  except  for 
the  addition  of  perfume. 

The  Hitchcock  Corporation  also  produces  talc  pen- 
cils which  are  used  in  marking  all  kinds  of  materials, 
especially  iron  and  steel,  which  have  to  be  subjected 
to  intense  heat.  Talc  marks,  numbers  to  identify 
iron  and  steel  parts,  are  just  as  plain  after  these  ma- 
terials have  been  subjected  to  intense  heat  as  they 
were  before. 

Two  types  of  pencils  are  made  by  this  plant.  Both 
are  about  six  inches  long.  One  is  a  round  pencil, 
about  the  size  of  the  usual  lead  pencil,  but  composed 
entirely  of  talc.  The  other  is  a  flat  pencil,  approxi- 
mately the  shape  of  a  carpenter's  pencil,  also  com- 
posed entirely  of  talc.  The  waste  talc  from  trimming 
or  turning  these  pencils  is  suitable  for  making  talcum 
powder. 

Talc  is  described  as  a  mineral  composed  of  mag- 
nesium, silica  and  water,  and  is  commonly  classed  as 
hydrous,  magnesian  silicate.  It  is  soft  and  has  a 
greasy  or  soapy  feeling.  Talc  is  related  to  soapstone, 
although  talc  is  classified  as  a  mineral  and  soapstone 
is  of  the  rock  family  and  is  composed  of  talc,  chlorite, 
and  impurities.  Like  talc,  soapstone  is  soft  and  has  a 
greasy  or  oily  feeling. 
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President    James    Buchanan    Memorial,    Meridian    Hill    Park, 
Washington.  D.  €.,  Balfour  Pink  granite  from  Rowan  County. 


Balfour  Pink  Most  Noted  of  Rowan  County  Granites 

By  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  Informational  Service  Representative,  ESC 

Nearly  200  years  ago  a  settler  moved  into  Rowan 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  took  up  his  abode. 
Within  a  few  years  he  built  a  house.  Many  other 
settlers  built  houses.  The  difference  is  that  this  set- 
tler built  a  house  which  is  still  standing,  while  other 
houses  have  been  built  and  burned  or  rotted  away, 
and  the  settlers  rebuilt  or  moved  on. 

But  this  settler,  Michael  Braun,  by  name,  built  a 
house  of  stone,  or  more  accurately,  of  granite,  and 
had  the  foresight  to  place  his  name  in  the  stone  over 
the  doorway.  That  stone,  the  name  and  the  stone 
house  are  still  there,  now  honored  landmark,  known 
as  the  "Old  Stone  House"  and  visited  as  a  place  of 
unusual  interest  by  people  of  many  states. 

Michael  Braun's  house,  erected  in  1766,  was  made 
of  neighbohood  surface  stone,  probably  chipped  and 
chiseled  into  shape  and  formed  into  a  dwelling  by 
slave  labor  Today,  as  180  years  have  passed,  it 
stands  intact,  except  in  spots  where  the  woodwork 
has  decayed  and  allowed  the  stone  to  shift. 

Near  the  "Old  Stone  House,"  the  Balfour  Pink, 
the  Carolina  Pink,  the  Shuping  and  the  Dunn  Moun- 
tain quarries  are  owned  by  The  Harris  Granite  Quar- 
ries Co.,  and,  since  Michael  Braun's  day,  have  fur- 
nished great  quantities  of  the  highest  test,  most  in- 
destructable  granite  to  be  found  on  earth  for  erec- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  buildings, 
bridges,  mausoleums,  monuments,  memorials,  and  in 
building  highways  and  streets  in  many  states,  and 
in  foreign  countries. 


Note — Material  used  in  this  article  was  furnished  largely  by  John  E.  Ram- 
sey, vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co., 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 


"Old  Stone  House"  four  miles  out  of  Salisbury.  Erected  in  1776 

by  Micnael  Braun  of  Roivan  County  granite,  near  one  of  the 

present  famous  quarries.    Still  standing  and  almost  intact,  it 

is  one  of  the  shoto  places  of  the  State. 


BALFOUR  PINK— "GRANITE  ETERNAL" 

Balfour  Pink — the  best  known  of  the  Rowan 
County  granites,  by  U.  S.  Government  tests,  is  one 
of  the  hardest,  toughest  and  most  durable  granites 
known.  It  takes  a  very  high  polish.  It  is  truly  a 
"Granite  Eternal."  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
desiring  "truth"  in  advertising,  questioned  the  trade 
mark  "Granite  Eternal"  under  which  it  was  sold. 
John  Ernest  Ramsay,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  quarrying  and  testing  Balfour 
Pink  Granite,  replied  as  follows :  "We  use  the  word 
'Eternal'  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  found  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  when  it  speaks  of  "The  Eternal  Hills." 
The  hills  are  in  many  instances  based  on  granite, 
their  surfaces  change,  but  Balfour  Pink  Granite, 
cooled  and  formed  before  the  existence  of  man  has 
not  shown  but  slight  erosion  since  its  formation,  and 
it  is  more  permanent  than  'The  Eternal  Hills'."  The 
trade  mark  "Granite  Eternal"  continues. 

Official  tests  show  that  Balfour  Pink  Granite  is 
composed  of:  Silica  (quartz)  76.06,  Alumina  14.10, 
Potash  6.00,  Soda  2.01,  Iron  Oxide  1.20,  and  traces 
of  lime  manganese  and  Titanium  Oxide,  Sulphuric 
and  Phosphoric  Anhydride.  Other  qualities:  Loss 
on  ignition  .12,  water  absorption  .772,  crushing 
strength  34,860,  percent  of  wear  2.0,  hardness  18.7. 
Microscopic  examination  reveals  the  complete  inter- 
locking and  entwining  of  its  crystals,  showing  its 
dense  and  compact  and  homogeneous  structure. 

The  above  chemical  and  physical  tests,  setting 
forth  low  absorption  and  dense  structure,  prove  Bal- 
four Pink  Granite  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  polish- 
ed, hammered,  honed,  stippled  and  quarry  face  fin- 
ishes, and  for  use  in  permanent  structures,  monu- 
ments, mausoleums,  public  buildings,  bridges  and 
highway  construction.  Liner  blocks  for  tubular 
mills,  pebbles  for  pulverizing  and  grinding,  Durax 
and  paving  blocks  for  heavy  traffic  and  steep  grades 
in  streets  are  manufactured  from  the  high  test  and 
durable  granite  and  are  receiving  a  ready  sale. 

Balfour  Pink,  "highest  test"  of  the  Rowan  County 
granites  takes  an  unusually  high  polish,  revealing 
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a  slight  purplish  tint.  When  carved  or  lettered,  it 
has  a  decided  contrast  of  color,  and  is  extensively 
used  for  memorials  and  public  buildings. 

Carolina  Pink  Granite,  when  polished  is  slightly 
darker,  having  a  creamy  peach-glow  tint.  It  is  not 
quite  as  hard  as  Balfour  Pink  Granite,  and  is  manu- 
factured at  a  slightly  lower  cost.  The  Harris  Gran- 
ite Quarries  Co.  also  owns  Dunn  Mountain,  Shuping, 
Powlas  Mountain,  and  Rowan  quarries  which  are 
not  in  operation — owing  to  labor  shortages. 

WENDELL  WILLKIE  MEMORIAL 

Recently  a  Memorial  to  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
cut  from  Carolina  Pink  Granite  and  erected  at  Rush- 
ville,  Indiana,  and  unveiled  last  fall.  A  partial  list 
of  Memorials  and  buildings  cut  from  Rowan  County 
Granites  is  given  below : 

Field  House  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge, 
New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Fidelity  Trust  Building  (base 
course)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blackstone  Hotel  (base  course),  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Asheville  Senior  High  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

U.  S.  Post  Office,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

James  Buchanan  Memorial,  Meridian  Hill  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Will  Rogers  Memorial,  Claremore,  Oklahoma, 

Lewis  and  Clark  Memorial,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Smith  Memorial  Arch,  Andover,  Mass. 

Pioneer  Governor     t 
Endicott,        (pedes- 
tal), Boston,  Mass. 

World  War  I  Me- 
morial, Des  Moines,      y- 
Iowa.  i  \'i 

Sophie  Loeb  Me- 
morial Fountain, 
Central  Park,  New 
York  City. 

The  turn  of  the 
century  brought 
many  mechanical 
inventions  and  im- 
provements in  the 
methods  of  quarry- 
ing and  cutting 
granite. 

More  than  forty 
years  ago,  F.  W. 
Ruckstuhl,  French 
sculptor  of  the  Con- 
federate Monument, 
Salisburg,  called 
upon  Mr.  Ramsay,  a 
Salisbury  architect 
requesting  informa- 
t  i  o  n  concerning 
Rowan  granites.  As  Wendell  L.  Willkie  Memorial,  12 
the  Daughters  of  the      feet    Mffhi    unveiled    in    November. 

19J/G,  at  Rushmore,  Indiana.    Made 
Contederacy  wanted  0f  Rowan  Comity  granite. 


t&m. 


Loading  a  railroad  car  with  the  famous  Rowan  County  granite 
at  the  quarry  near  Salisbury. 


the  pedestal  of  their  memorial  of  "Native  Stone," 
Ruckstuhl  was  taken  to  the  small  opening  of  the  Bal- 
four Pink  Granite  Quarry,  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  upon 
examination  of  the  granite,  was  so  highly  pleased  that 
he  said:  "This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  granites 
I  have  ever  seen.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  soon  be  in 
the  granite  business."  Mr.  Ramsay  later  became  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  George  R.  Collins  who  came  to 
Salisbury  from  Asheville  in  the  operation  of  the  Bal- 
four Quarry.  Subsequently,  after  several  years,  Mr. 
Ramsay  became  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  The  Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.,  largely  owned 
and  organized  by  the  late  Charles  J.  Harris  of  Dills- 
boro,  N.  C. 

IMPORTANT  LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

The  quarries  are  all  open-face  pits.  The  Balfour 
Pink  quarry  now  covers  more  than  five  acres  and  in 
places  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep.  All  of  the 
quarries  are  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.  The  Cutting  Plant  is  within  the  city  limits  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Southern  Railway  line  to  Atlanta. 
The  offices  of  the  company  are  in  the  Wallace  Build- 
ing. 

Representatives  of  the  companies  have  travelled 
extensively  presenting  the  beauty  and  qualities  of 
Rowan  County  Granites.  Many  contracts  have  been 
secured,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  brought 
into  the  county  from  the  sale  of  one  of  nature's  de- 
posits. During  World  War  II,  practically  all  granite 
products  were  declared  to  be  non-essential,  labor 
from  the  quarries  left  for  other  industries,  and  have 
not  all  returned,  and  the  companies  are  greatly  be- 
hind in  making  deliveries.  During  the  War  Period, 
liners,  grinding  and  pulverizing  stone  could  not  be 
obtained  from  over  seas.  The  Harris  Granite  Quar- 
ries Co.  erected  mills,  produced  pebbles  of  various 
sizes  for  grinding  and  pulverizing,  and  lines  blocks 
for  lining  tubular  mills,  thereby  assisting  in  the  War 
effort. 

The  Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.  has  a  large  plant 
located  in  South  Salisbury,  equipped  with  highpow- 
ered  electric  cranes,  air  compressors,  granite  saws, 
polishers,    carbo    saws,    surfacers,    sandblast    room, 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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International  Demand  for  Cherokee  County  Marble 

James  Chadwick,  Assistant  Secretary  Columbia  Marble  Company,  Marble,  N.  C. 


Marble  is  one  of  Cherokee  County's  valuable  raw 
materials.  The  main  marble  outcroppings  are  evi- 
dent at  Hewitts  in  Swain  County  near  the  Nantahala 
River  and  extend  almost  due  south  into  Cherokee 
County  approximately  twenty-five  miles  to  Valley 
River.  In  the  center  of  this  zone,  near  Marble,  the 
choice  blue  and  grey  marble  is  quarried.  A  smaller 
marble  belt  begins  at  the  head  of  Peachtree  Creek 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  above  marble  nearly  ten 
miles  to  Little  Brasstown  Creek. 

Perhaps  the  first  marble  quarried  in  Cherokee 
County  for  a  commercial  purpose  was  by  the  Notla 
Marble  and  Talc  Company  in  1900.  Their  quarry 
was  located  five  miles  southwest  of  Murphy  and  was 
named  Kinsey  Quarry.  The  marble  quarried  was 
good  but  the  only  sales  made  were  for  flux. 

In  1902,  the  Regal  Marble  Company  was  opened 
by  Captain  Brady  at  Regal,  three  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Murphy  with  B.  M.  Harben  as  general 
manager.  The  company  had  a  personnel  of  thirty 
men  and  this  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  marble 
industry  as  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  first 
operations  of  this  company  was  quarrying  the  marble 
and  sawing  it  into  slabs  for  shipment. 

The  next  owner  of  the  Regal  company  was  the 
Casparis  Marble  Company.  This  company  began  the 
fabrication  of  the  marble  into  monuments. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE 

Raymond  Harris  was  the  next  manager.  It  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  stone  for  the  Murphy 
courthouse  was  made.  The  courthouse,  a  two  story 
structure  approximately  three  hundred  by  two  hun- 
dred fifty  feet,  was  built  in  1926  and  1927  out  of 
Regal  Blue  marble.  It  contains  about  twenty-five 
offices  and  the  courtroom.    Four  massive  blue  marble 


William  Jennings  Bryan,  "the  Great 
Commoner,"  three  times  candidate 
for  President.  The  base  is  of  Ten- 
nessee marble,  hut  the  carving  was 
done  at  the  plant  of  the  Columbia 
Marble  Co.  at  Marble,  N.  C.  It  con- 
tains about  500  cubic  feet  of  Marble. 


Cherokee  County  Courthouse  at  Murphy,  N.  C,  constructed  of 
the  famous  Regal  Blue  marble  quarried  in  Cherokee  County. 
The  outside  front  steps  are  of  Mount  Airy  white  granite.  The 
Murphy  General  Hospital  at  Murphy  is  also  constructed  of  a 
conglomerate  of  Cherokee  County  marble. 


columns  support  the 
roof  beneath  the 
dome.  In  the  dome, 
the  town  clock,  an 
eleven  hundred 
pound  bell,  and  a 
siren  are  located. 
The  entrance  to  the 
courthouse  leads  in- 
to a  rotunda  fifty 
feet  high.  From  the 
rotunda,  hallways 
lead  to  the  various 
offices. 

During  the  Regal 
operations,  three 
quarries  were  open- 
ed. They  ranged  in 
depth  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred 
thirty-five  feet  and 
all  yielded  blue  mar- 
ble. 

Business  became 
dull  and  J.  A.  Martin 
bought  the  company 
and  moved  to  Mar- 
ble, ten  miles  north- 
east of  Murphy.  His  operations  were  chiefly  crush- 
ed stone  and  its  products. 

The  company  was  then  acquired  by  Hinds  and 
Adams  of  New  York.  They  kept  it  only  a  short  time 
and  the  Columbia  Marble  Company  of  which  B.  F. 
Coggins  was  president  purchased  it. 

In  1931,  the  company  moved  one  mile  east  of 
Marble  and  located  on  the  Southern  Railway.  A 
steel  finishing  plant  one  hundred  fifty  feet  by  two 
hundred  sixty  feet  was  built.  Modern  machinery 
was  installed  and  two  overhead  cranes  were  erected 
to  facilitate  operations.  When  operations  began, 
there  was  approximately  forty-five  thousand  square 
feet  in  the  quarry  area. 

MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES 

The  company  uses  the  following  process  to  manu- 
facture a  monument  or  slabs  for  buildings.  Four 
gang  saws  divide  the  blocks  into  slabs  and  these  are 
sent  to  two  diamond  saws  for  further  division.  Three 
rubbing  beds  are  operated  to  put  a  smooth  finish  on 
the  marble.  At  this  point,  the  marble  begins  to  take 
the  shape  of  monuments  or  slabs  of  buildings.  After 
the  smoothing  process,  it  is  sent  to  the  cutters 
benches  where  it  is  cut  in  various  designs  by  pneu- 
matic air  hammers  and  carborundum  saws.  Two 
polishing  machines  are  used  to  put  the  silk  like  gloss 
on  the  marble  and  to  bring  out  its  beautiful  texture. 
Expert  designers  then  place  the  designs  and  letters 
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on  the  marble  with  tools  and  sandblast  equipment. 
The  memorial  is  then  finished  and  sent  to  the  ship- 
ping department  to  be  crated  and  shipped. 

Columbia  Marble  Company  contributed  a  large 
part  to  the  defense  program  by  selling  the  steel  shed 
and  two  overhead  cranes  to  Hinderliter  Tool  Com- 
pany of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
They  dismantled  the  building  and  moved  it  to  Tulsa 
where  it  was  reconstructed  as  a  part  of  a  defense 
plant.  After  the  steel  building  was  removed,  the 
company  built  another  finishing  plant  at  the  same 
location. 

In  1945,  T.  A.  McGahey  of  Columbus,  Mississippi 
purchased  the  Columbia  Marble  Company.  At  the 
present  time,  he  is  President-Treasurer.  The  other 
company  officials  are :  T.  A.  McGahey,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent-Secretary;  James  Chadwick,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary ;  and  Edward  Plesko,  General  Manager. 

The  quarries  of  the  Columbia  Marble  Company 
produce  two  types  of  marble.  They  are  Regal  Blue 
and  Sterling  Grey.  These  marbles  are  crystalline  in 
texture  and  their  main  constituent  is  limestone.  They 
take  a  high  polish  and  the  absorption  of  water  is  low. 
The  stone  is  durable  and  suitable  for  both  monu- 
mental and  building  material.  Although  practically 
all  the  marble  quarried  is  manufactured  into  a  finish- 
ed product,  there  is  some  waste  or  scrap.  This  is 
sold  locally  to  build  buildings  or  sent  to  paint  com- 
panies or  iron  mills  for  fluxing  purposes.  Alabama, 
Vermont,  and  Tennessee  marble  are  also  bought  and 
sold  by  the  Columbia  Marble  Company. 

The  sales  of  the  Columbia  Marble  Company  have 
become  almost  universal.  The  marble  is  sold  in  all 
states,  Canada,  Hawaii,  and  in  the  islands  south  of 
Florida.  Sales  have  consisted  of  monuments,  bank 
fronts,  mausoleums,  soda  founts,  baptismal  bowls, 
grave  vaults,  and  interior  and  exterior  marble  for 
buildings. 

MARBLE  IN  NOTABLE  BUILDINGS 

Some  of  the  outstanding  jobs  completed  at  Co- 


Statesville  Post  Office,  lobby  view,  showing  the  wainscoating 

of  Sterling  Grey  marble  and  base  course  of  Regal  Blue  marble 

from,  the  Columbia  Marble  Go.  plant  at  Marble,  N.  G. 


lumbia  Marble  Company  are  parts  of  the  following: 
Supreme  Court  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mu- 
nicipal Utilities  Building  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Flori- 
da: Philip  Liberman  Synagogue  in  Miami,  Florida; 
U.  S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse  in  Statesville,  North 
Carolina ;  Saint  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Saint  Petersburg,  Florida ;  and  The  Schwob  Company 
in  Columbus,  Georgia. 

The  outstanding  monument  processed  was  the 
memorial  to  William  Jennings  Bryan.  This  monu- 
ment had  approximately  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
Tennessee  marble  in  it  and  required  about  thirty  days 
to  carve.  A  five-ton  crane  would  not  lift  one  piece  of 
this  monument  because  of  its  weight. 

The  Columbia  Marble  Company  is  operating  six 
days  a  week  and  furnishing  gainful  employment  to 
about  forty-five  people.  It's  officials  are  looking  to- 
ward the  future  with  optimism  in  anticipation  of  do- 
ing a  larger  and  better  business  in  the  marble  in- 
dustry. 


In  December,  1946,  it  was  found  by  UCC  officials 
that  62  claimants  for  unemployment  benefits  in  the 
regular  UCC  program  had  received  benefits  in  prior 
months  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  aggregating 
$2,362.00.  In  16  cases  involving  evidence  of  fraud, 
the  UCC  has  or  will  prosecute  the  recipients.  In  the 
other  cases  demand  for  repayment  of  the  amount  in- 
volved has  been  made.  Those  not  refunding  the 
amount  will  have  it  charged  against  their  accounts 
and  deducted  from  any  benefits  they  may  be  due  to 
receive  when  and  if  they  file  claims  for  benefits 
later. 


Quarrying  Cherokee  County  marble  at  the  quarry  at  Marble, 
N.  C,  showing  size  of  blocks  of  marble  extracted. 


Jobs  were  found  for  121,000  unemployed  workers, 
48,000  of  them  war  veterans,  in  the  year  1946  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  Division 
of  UCC,  operating  most  of  the  year  as  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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Behind  Scene  In  Locating  Stone  for  Duke  University 

By  Brent  S.  Drane,  Engineer,  Construction  Division  United  States  Civilian  Production  Board 


Several  months  ago  a  chance  inquiry  by  a  friend 
of  mine  started  me  on  the  task  of  recapturing  the 
record  of  the  chain  of  events  which  located  the  stone 
from  which  the  new  Duke  University  was  built.  It 
was  surprising  how  disjointed  and  scattered  I  found 
the  links  in  the  record,  and,  most  of  all,  how  inade- 
quate was  the  record  of  the  matter  in  the  files  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  Now  that  I  have  the  record  in 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  take  pains  to  see 
that  the  full  account  gets  into  the  Survey's  public  rec- 
ords ;  because  it  reflects  upon  the  Survey  credit  in 
keeping  with  its  highest  traditions. 

I  am  therefore  addressing  this  letter  to  you  for 
that  purpose.  I  take  the  privilege  of  writing  it  as  a 
friendly  personal  narrative  rather  than  in  crabbed, 
scientific  report  style ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  entirely  ac- 
curate for  all  that. 

For  the  background  picture  I  am  using  John  Wilbur 
Jenkins'  account  in  his  "James  B.  Duke,  Master 
Builder."  In  this  matter  he  gives  a  trained  journal- 
ist's straighforward  account  of  events  then  quite  re- 
cent, involving  people  whom  he  knew  and  understood. 

Mr.  Jenkins  describes  the  1924  establishment  of 
the  Duke  Foundation,  which  transformed  Trinity 
College  into  Duke  University;  Mr.  Duke's  close  per- 
sonal concern  with  every  detail  of  the  evolution;  his 
choice  of  the  architect  whose  Princeton  buildings  he 
liked.  He  tells  of  the  apparent  impasse  when  prices 
of  adjacent  land  needed  for  expansion  of  the  old 
Trinity  Campus  climbed  to  levels  which  Mr.  Duke  de- 
clined to  pay ;  of  the  proposal  to  buy  the  large  unde- 
veloped woodland  area  which  the  new  Duke  Univer- 
sity now  occupies,  and  of  Mr.  Duke's  pessimistic  dis- 
belief that  the  purchase  could  be  negotiated  secretly 
enough  to  prevent  another  hold-up ;  of  how  Professor 
Flowers,  the  University  Treasurer,  had  to  beg  to  be 


NOTE:  This  article  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Brent 
S.  Drane,  Washington,  D.  C,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dents described  in  it,  was  State  Director  of  the  old  North 
Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  to  Dr.  Jasper  L. 
Stuekey,  then,  and  now,  State  Geologist,  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  which  succeed- 
ed the  Geological  and  Economic  Survey. 

Mr.  Drane,  formerly  of  Charlotte,  was  for  some  years  an 
engineer  with  the  Water  Resources  Division  of  the  National 
Planning  Board  in  Washington.  Subsequently  he  served  in 
the  Water  Division  of  War  Utilities  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  He  is  now  with  the  Construction  Division  of  the 
Civilian  Production  Board.  He  first  wrote  the  letter  to 
Louis  Graves,  Chapel  Hill  publisher.  A  copy  happened  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  who,  because  of 
its  historic  value,  asked  Mr.  Drane's  permission  to  use  it. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  the  information  to  posterity, 
Mr.  Drane  embraced  it  in  a  second  letter  to  Dr.  Stuekey,  so 
it  could  become  a  part  of  the  public  records  of  the  Mineral 
Resources  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Since  the  original  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Graves,  he 
was  given  opportunity  to  make  public  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Stuekey,  which  he  published  in  his  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  of 
January  31,  1947.  Mr.  Dunnagan  was  also  given  permission 
to  use  it  in  this  issue  devoted  largely  to  granite,  marble  and 
other  stone  products  in  North  Carolina. — Henry  E.  Kendall. 


allowed  to  see  what  he  could  do,  and  of  his  success 
that  astonished  and  delighted  Mr.  Duke. 

He  tells  how  Mr.  Duke  had  test  panels  built  of  the 
various  building  stones  proposed  by  his  advisers  so 
that  he  could  see  for  himself  just  what  each  looked 
like ;  and  how,  when  the  general  choice  fell  on  a  stone 
from  a  distant  State  which  would  have  cost  a  fortune 
to  transport,  he  called  for  backing  up  and  starting 
all  over  again  with  more  study  of  what  lay  nearer  at 
hand. 

MR.  DUKE  CALLS  FOR  STONE 

So  much  for  the  stage  setting.  Mr.  Duke  had  told 
his  employees  and  Duke  faculty  collaborators  to  get 
out  and  find  him  a  new  quarry.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  world  but  that  under  those  circumstances  a  new 
quarry  was  going  to  be  found,  and  a  good  one;  for 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  behind  the  old 
gentleman's  mild  expression  of  his  desires,  as  I  had 


HURONIAN  SLATE,  USED  IN  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS,  DEFINED 

By  Dr.  Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  State  Geologist 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 

The  Huronian  Slate  Belt,  from  which  the  stone  for  the 
buildings  on  the  west  campus  of  Duke  University  was  ob- 
tained, has  been  of  interest  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
It  was  first  described  by  Denison  Olmstead  in  18  25  in  a  print- 
ed report  entitled  "Report  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina 
Conducted  Under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  published  by 
J.  Gale  and  Son,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  In  this 
report,  Olmstead  described  the  "Great  Slate  Formation"  in 
Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Montgomery  and  other  counties. 
The  slate  belt  was  further  described  by  Ebenezer  Emmons 
in  his  "Geology  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  North  Carolina," 
published  in  18  56.  W.  C.  Kerr,  in  his  "Geology  of  North 
Carolina,"  published  in  1875,  added  the  name  "Huronian" 
in  his  description  of  the  slates.  Olmstead,  Emmons,  and 
Kerr  all  considered  the  rocks  of  the  slate  belt  to  be  normal 
sediments  which  had  been  changed  to  slate  by  metamorphism. 

G.  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  studied  a  small  area  of  the  slate  belt  in 
Chatham  County  and  published  a  paper  on  his  work  in  the 
Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  2,  1894.  He  described  the  rocks  as 
volcanic  flows  and  breccias  with  finer  tuff  deposits,  all 
metamorphosed  into  slates  by  dynamic  agencies. 

The  Carolina  Slate  Belt,  as  it  is  known  today,  embraces 
a  belt  of  country  which  varies  in  width  from  eight  to  fifty 
miles  and  extends  in  a  general  northeast-southwesterly  di- 
rection across  the  State.  Its  western  boundary  is  marked 
by  a  line  a  few  miles  east  of  Greensboro,  Lexington,  and 
Charlotte.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  marked  by  a  line  a  few 
miles  west  of  Durham,  Sanford,  and  Wadesboro. 

The  rocks  of  the  area,  because  of  the  complex  character 
and  well  defined  cleavage,  have  been  called  "slates";  but 
the  name  is  misleading  and  confusing.  They  consist  of  vol- 
canic-sedimentary formations  made  up  of  slates  and  tuffs 
with  which  are  long  interbedded  bands  and  lenses  of  vol- 
canic breccia,  flows  and  ash.  There  are  two  distinct  types 
of  tuffs,  breccias  and  flows:  one  is  acid  and  the  other  a  more 
basic  phase.  The  acid  phase  consists  of  fine  and  coarse 
tuft's,  and  breccias  chiefly  of  a  rhyolitic  and  dacitic  character, 
with  flows  of  rhyolite  and  dacite.  In  the  basic  phase  the 
breccia  and  flow  types  are  more  common  than  the  fine  and 
coarse  tuffs,  but  the  latter  are  usually  present  in  at  least 
small  amounts.  Both  phases  are  more  or  less  stained  and 
colored  by  weathering.  The  acid  phase  contains  gray,  red- 
dish, and  brown  colors  while  much  of  the  basic  phase  is 
greenish  in  color  due  to  the  formation  of  epidote  in  it. 
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observed  in  an  interesting  experience  I  had  once  had 
with  him.  The  only  question  now  was  how  to  find  it 
in  an  atmosphere  so  over-charged  with  suspicious 
fearfulness  and  secrecy,  a  hang-over  from  the  land- 
price  impasse  which  had  just  been  escaped. 

Your  and  my  connection  with  the  business  began, 
as  I  connect  up  the  dates,  early  in  January,  1925, 
when  I  was  the  new  Director  of  the  State  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey  and  you  were  the  new  State 


Duke  University  Aik  View — Duke  University's  massive  build- 
ings. West  Campus,  erected  on  a  plateau  nearly  a  mile  long 
and  one-third  of  a  mile  wide  and  located  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  City  of  Durham,  were  constructed  of  stone  taken  from  a 
quarry  about  15  miles  away,  located  a  few  miles  west  of  Hills- 
boro,  near  the  Eno  River,  close  to  the  Southern  Railway  tracks 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  State  Highway  between  Hillsboro 
and  Efland. 

The  stone  is  classified  as  Huronian  slate,  similar  to  a  stone 
found  near  Lake  Huron.  In  the  quarry,  owned  by  Duke  Univer- 
sity, were  found  all  of  the  seven  primary  colors  and  seventeen 
different  shades  of  these  colors,  making  it  particularly  suitable 
and  beautiful  for  development  of  a  great  university  plant.  The 
quarry  is  said  to  contain  enough  desirable  stone  to  erect  an- 
other group  of  buildings  as  large  as  those  which  make  up  the 
main  part  of  Duke  University. 

To  the  left  is  the  Duke  Chapel.  To  the  rear  right  is  the  front 
of  Duke  Hospital.  The  Duke  Stadium,  not  shown,  is  to  the 
lower  left. 


Geologist.  I  was  on  an  evening  train  for  Greensboro, 
just  past  Durham,  when  I  was  joined  by  a  Charlotte 
friend,  member  of  the  construction  company  which 
was  doing  Mr.  Duke's  experimental  work  in  Durham. 
After  a  little  he  got  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  seat  to 
look  at  some  stone  specimens  he  had  in  his  bag. 
With  extravagant  caution  against  being  seen  or  over- 
heard, he  showed  me  several  pieces  of  lustrous  black 
hornblende  gneiss,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  it 
could  be  found  in  quantity.  I  thought  that  I  did  and 
proposed  to  verify  my  ideas  and  write  to  him.  He 
knew  that  I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Duke's  plans  and  of 
his  own  connection  with  the  sample  panels  of  mason- 
ry on  Trinity  Campus  to  make  his  present  interest 
no  mystery  to  me.  Upon  undertaking  to  keep  our 
talk  confidential,  he  told  me  in  some  detail  of  the 
Princeton  buildings  that  Mr.  Duke  had  picked  as  his 
prototype.  In  conclusion  I  advised  him  to  consult 
with  you,  the  State  Geologist. 

DR.  STUCKEY  IS  CONSULTED 

Promptly  after  this  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
new  Duke  University  came  into  the  picture,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  whose  keenness  in  practical  matters 
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had  brought  him  to  the  front  in  Trinity  College's 
business  management.  He  called  at  the  Geological 
Survey  offices  in  Raleigh  and  was  promptly  turned 
over  to  you.  Happily,  you  were  extraordinarily  well 
prepared  for  just  such  a  consultation.  Back  in  1920 
at  Dr.  Pratt's  suggestion  you  had  made  a  collection 
of  more  than  a  hundred  specimens  representing  the 
range  of  building  stones  found  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  collection  was  still  intact  at  the  Survey's  old 
quarters  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  a  general  discussion 
with  him,  you  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him 
later  in  Chapel  Hill  to  show  him  the  specimens  and 
give  him  more  information  based  upon  them. 

Very  shortly  after  that  you  had  a  visit  in  Raleigh 
from  my  contractor  friend.  He  told  you  of  our 
earlier  discussion  on  the  train,  showed  you  what 
doubtless  were  the  same  specimens  of  hornblende 
gneiss  he  had  shown  me,  and  gave  you  to  understand 
that  they  represented  a  type  of  stone  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  Duke  University  building  program. 
Your  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  this  stone  in 
western  North  Carolina  was  of  course  much  more 
definite  than  mine  had  been ;  and  you  gave  him  what 
information  you  could  about  its  occurences  nearest  to 
Durham. 

Several  days  later  you  got  a  letter  from  him  and  a 
small  package  containing  several  other  specimens  of 
stone ;  the  letter  stated  that  these,  rather  than  those 
he  had  shown  you  on  his  visit  were  of  the  type  par- 
ticularly wanted  for  the  Duke  buildings.  You  brought 
the  new  specimens  to  me  for  examination,  and  we 
discussed  them  in  some  detail.  We  both  recognized 
the  mailed-in  samples  as  similar  to  material  used  for 
flagstone  in  Chapel  Hill ;  and  we  recalled  that  it  was 
quarried  somewhere  near  Hillsboro.  As  a  result  of 
our  discussion  we  agreed  that  you  ought  to  learn  all 
you  could  about  the  Hillsboro  sources  before  meeting 
the  Duke  Business  Manager,  Professor  Brown,  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

LOUIS  GRAVES'  FLAGSTONES 

Here  is  where  some  of  my  close  personal  friends 
become  active  helpers.  I  recalled  particularly  the 
flagstones  Louis  Graves  had  at  his  home  in  Chapel 


Duke  Hospital — Showing  entrances  to  lobby  and  clinic. 


Hill ;  I  had  noticed  them  and  asked  him  about  them. 
I  consequently  wrote  from  the  Survey  Office  in  Ral- 
eigh on  January  15,  1925,  to  my  friend  Cheshire 
Webb,  an  active  and  public-spirited  business  man  in 
Hillsboro. 

''I  am  very  much  interested  to  know  where  the  old 
stone  flagging  used  around  Hillsboro  came  from.  I 
recall  that  Louie  Graves  sent  to  Hillsboro  for  flags 
to  put  in  his  yard.  Won't  you  try  to  get  all  the  dope 
you  can  to  me  from  the  old  residenters?" 

Mr.  Webb  replied  at  once  that  he  knew  the  quarry 
from  which  the  flagstone  had  come;  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  show  it  to  me  or  to  anyone  I  might 
send  to  him.  That  one  was,  of  course,  yourself.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  set  for  your  afternoon  ap- 
pointment with  the  Duke  Business  Manager,  Mr. 
Brown,  in  Chapel  Hill,  you  went  first  to  Hillsboro  and 
got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Webb.  He  took  you  out  to  the 
old  quarry,  and  there  you  collected  a  number  of  speci- 
mens. 

That  afternoon  after  reviewing  with  Mr.  Brown 
your  collection  in  the  old  Survey  Offices  in  Chapel 
Hill,  you  showed  him  your  Hillsboro  specimens.  He 
professed  to  be  somewhat  critical  of  them,  but  he 
could  not  entirely  conceal  an  eager  interest;  and  he 
asked  permission  to  take  several  of  the  specimens 
with  him.  Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  he  wag 
in  Hillsboro,  calling  on  Mr.  Webb. 

That  ends  the  story  of  the  finding;  but  Mr.  Webb's 
concern  in  the  matter,  which  was  of  major  import- 
ance, continued.  At  Mr.  Brown's  request  he  obtained 
a  purchase-option  on  the  quarry-farm.  I  have  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Brown  wrote  him  dated  "24  January," 
cautioning  him ;  "Please  be  sure  to  have  the  man's 
wife  sign  it ;  otherwise  it  is  not  of  much  value  ...  As 
soon  as  the  option  is  signed  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you 
will  notify  me  that  we  may  make  an  examination  of 
the  quarry." 

CHESHIRE  WEBB  HANDLES  DEAL 

Two  options  are  recorded  in  the  Hillsboro  Court 
House,  both  signed  January  31,  1925,  and  filed  for 
registration  February  3.  One  was  a  60-day  option 
on  the  right  to  acquire  for  $595  in  cash,  the  right  to 
mine  and  remove  the  rock  and  stone  from  the  land, 
except  an  8-acre  tract  immediately  surrounding  the 
dwelling  house.  The  other  was  an  option  on  the  right 
to  buy  the  72-acre  farm  outright  for  $4,000.  I  have 
a  letter  which  the  University  Treasurer,  Professor 
Flowers,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webb  on  March  26,  1925.  The 
options  were  about  to  expire,  and  Mr.  Webb  had  evi- 
dently told  him  that  if  the  University  did  not  want 
the  property  he  intended  to  buy  it.  The  letter  states 
that  Professor  Flowers  wishes  "to  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  on  the  telephone  last  evening" ;  that  if 
Mr.  Webb  will  relinquish  the  options  to  him  he  will 
undertake  to  endorse  them  back  to  him  if  they  are 
not  exercised  before  the  date  of  their  expiration ;  and 
if  the  options  are  exercised  and  the  stone  then  found 
not  suitable  for  the  University's  purpose,  he  will  give 
Mr.  Webb  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  rights  under 
the  options  at  the  same  price  they  cost.    "I  appreciate 
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very  highly  the  help  you  have  rendered  us,"  he  said. 
I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown  to  Mr.  Webb 
rather  elaborately  stating  his  appreciation  for  his 
"fine  and  unselfish  spirit  in  being  so  willing  to  do 
such  a  service  for  the  institution."  On  March  31, 
1925,  the  land  was  bought  under  the  purchase  option 
by  a  Durham  real  estate  agent  acting  for  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  he  gave  deed  to  Duke  University  on 
April  24  following. 

Your  records  show  that  you  made  five  subsequent 
trips  to  the  property  with  Mr.  Brown.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  the  latter  got  the  State  Highway 
Commission  to  make  some  tests  of  the  Hillsboro 
stone,  with  the  arrangement  that  you  should  write 
the  interpretation  of  the  tests.  Later  on,  Professor 
Flowers  arranged  for  tests  and  a  report  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  and  he 
sent  you  a  copy  of  that  report.  It  pleased  you  to  find 
that  you  had  been  more  conservative  in  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  Highway  Commission  tests  than  was 
the  interpretation  of  its  own  tests  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Its  soundness  having  been  proven  by  tests,  the 
great  value  of  that  particular  body  of  stone  lay  in  its 
nearness  to  the  Hillsboro-Durham  railroad.  It  cost 
relatively  little  to  build  a  short  spur-track  into  the 
quarry,  so  that  quarried  stone  coud  be  mechanically 
loaded  at  very  low  cost  directly  into  a  railroad  car 
and  cheaply  transported  to  the  very  site  of  the  build- 
ing for  which  it  was  destined.  The  perfect  combina- 
tion of  high  quality,  easy  accessibility,  and  low-cost 
transportation — to  say  nothing  of  its  low  purchase- 
cost,  all  made  that  particular  quarry  the  kind  of  a 
find  that  delights  a  construction  man's  heart ;  and  at 
heart  Mr.  Duke  was  a  construction  man.  This  was 
exactly  what  he  had  told  his  people  to  get  out  and 
find. 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  HELP  RECORDED 

But  the  way  in  which  it  was  found  has,  I  think  not 
heretofore  been  recorded  so  as  to  give  proper  credit 
to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  well-established  tradi- 
tion that  a  business-like  Professor  did  the  finding 
has  exalted  a  middle-man.  to  the  complete  obscura- 
tion of  how  the  desired  stone  actually  came  to  be 
found  in  this  particular  outcrop.  It  was  inconspicu- 
ous, little  known,  not  actively  worked  as  a  quarry,  and 
the  chance  was  infinitesimal  that  it  ever  could  have 
been  thought  of  as  a  site  for  a  larger  quarrying  oper- 
ation. But  the  Duke  University  Business  Manager 
had  more  luck  than  anyone  could  have  had  any  right 
to  expect  when  he  followed  the  logical  course  and 
consulted  the  State  Geologist.  That  State  Official 
happened  to  have  been  particularly  prepared  for  this 
very  job  by  his  eminent  predecessor,  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt.  But  beyond  and  entirely  apart  from  that, 
"The  long  arm  of  coincidence"  must  be  given  a  large 
share  of  the  credit ;  in  the  circumstance  that  I  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  Director  of  the  State  Geolog- 
ical and  Economic  Survey,  that  Louis  Graves  and  his 
flagstones  in  Chapel  Hill  were  my  good  friends,  and 
that  Cheshire  Webb  in  Hillsboro  was  a  good  and  loyal 
ally  of  mine,  ready  and  zealous  to  help  bring  to  a 


handsome  conclusion  a  matter  of  the  old  Geological 
Survey's  business  in  which  I  had  asked  his  friendly 
help. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  DECREASES: 
AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 
SHOW  AN  INCREASE 

Industry  in  North  Carolina  is  making  a  strong 
effort,  and  with  a  marked  degree  of  success,  to  over- 
come the  natural  and  man-made  handicaps  that  grew 
out  of  the  World  War  II  crisis,  as  indicated  by  the 
increase  of  workers  in  covered  employment. 

In  a  compilation  prepared  by  S.  F.  Campbell,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  it  is  revealed 
that  covered  employment  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1946  was  only  8.7  percent  below 
the  highest  level  reached  during  the  all-time  high 
period  in  the  early  war  year  of  1942,  when  591,391 
workers  were  in  covered  employment. 

During  1942  war  camp  construction  was  at  its 
height  and  Selective  Service  withdrawals  had  not 
reached  their  peak.  In  one  quarter  of  that  year 
covered  employment  exceeded  600,000.  Selective 
Service  withdrawals,  demand  for  workers  in  war 
industries  in  other  states  and  halting  construction 
work  generally  reduced  the  covered  labor  force  in 
the  State  to  509,352  workers  in  July,  1945,  the 
lowest  point  reached.  From  that  date  employment 
began  to  increase,  despite  the  lay-off  of  about  70,000 
war  workers  in  August,  1945 ;  by  September  527,527 
were  employed  and  by  December  539,180  covered 
workers  were  employed. 

Also,  during  this  period,  wages  were  showing  a 
steady  increase,  an  increase  of  30.9  percent  from 
$23.75  average  weekly  wage  in  1942  to  $31.10  in 
1945.  From  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $17.44  in 
1940,  the  increase  was  78.3  percent  by  1945. 

By  comparing  the  wage  increases  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  those  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Campbell  points 
out  that  the  State  still  has  nothing  to  boast  about. 
Whereas,  he  finds,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  wage 
earners  or  production  workers  is  still  below  the 
national  level,  the  average  salaries  of  corporate 
officials  and  administrative  personnel  are  lower  still 
when  compared  with  the  national  level. 

Indications  are  that  a  small  drop  may  be  seen  in 
average  weekly  wages  of  covered  workers  in  1946, 
as  compared  with  1945,  due  to  the  discontinuance  of 
war-time  shipbuilding,  ordnance  and  electrical  ap- 
paratus. Skilled  workers  in  these  industries  are  not 
being  replaced  by  activities  which  require  labor  of 
comparable  skill  and  earning  capacity. 


Unemployed  workers  in  North  Carolina  had  been 
paid  through  March,  1947,  a  total  of  $32,059,842.20 
from  January  1938,  when  benefits  were  first  paid 
under  the  Employment  Security  program.  Liable 
employers  had  paid  $147,227,679.30  in  contributions 
into  the  fund,  which,  deposit  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
had  earned  $9,810,204.10  in  interest.  This  gives 
total  receipts  of  $157,037,883.40,  and  a  balance  on 
March  31  of  $124,979,041.20. 
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State's  Limitless  Store  of  Non-Metallic  Minerals 

By  T.  G.  Murdock,  Assistant  State  Geologist  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  GEOLOGY 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  first  state  to  have 
sponsored  geologic  research  and  to  have  had  a  formal- 
ly organized  geological  survey  since  1852  would  be 
an  important  producer  of  a  wide  variety  of  rock 
products.  Although  a  generous  nature  has  endowed 
North  Carolina  with  over  300  different  minerals  and 
many  kinds  of  rocks,  the  deposits  of  metals  and  min- 
eral fuels  are  small  in  comparison  with  other  states. 
This  situation  has  led  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial rocks  and  minerals — the  less  spectacular 
non-metallics. 

The  Mineral  Resources  Division  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is 
actively  engaged  in  a  broad  program  of  geologic  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jasper  L.  Stuckey, 
State  Geologist.  Since  1936  the  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  production  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  in  1944  established  an  all-time  record. 

North  Carolina  has  a  total  length  from  east  to  west 
of  503  miles  and  lies  across  three  geological  prov- 
inces :  The  Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  The  rocks  and  minerals 
and  their  geologic  relations  in  each  province  are  dis- 
tinctive. Stratigraphically  the  rock  formations 
range  from  ancient  pre-Cambrian  crystallines  of  the 
Mountain  Province  to  coastal  and  estuarine  sands 
and  gravels  of  Quaternary  age,  constituting  the  most 
easterly  formations.  Thus  the  State's  mineral  re- 
sources have  been  formed  by  various  processes  and 
at  many  different  times,  in  rocks  ranging  in  age  from 
half  a  billion  years  to  a  few  thousand.  The  structure 
of  the  rock  units  in  some  parts  of  the  State  is  simple 
and  in  others  very  complex. 

The  Coastal  Plain  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  east  to  the  Piedmont  Plateau  on  the  west.  Its 
area  is  about  two-fifths  of  that  of  the  State,  exceed- 
ing 21,000  square  miles  and  embracing  wholly,  or  in 
part,  42  of  the  100  counties.  It  is  underlain  by  rela- 
tively young,  loosely  consolidated  sediments  that  dip 
gently  towards  the  ocean.  The  most  important 
known  mineral  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are  ce- 
ment materials,  clay,  greensand,  phosphate  rock, 
sand  and  gravel,  shell  limestone,  shell  marl,  and  peat. 

The  Tuscaloosa  formation  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Cretaceous  sediments  in  North  Carolina  and  rests  on 
the  eroded  edges  of  the  basement  rocks.    This  forma- 


NOTE — This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Murdock  for 
"Rock  Products,"  published  monthly  by  the  MacLean-Hunter 
Publishing  Corporation,  309  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago 6,  Illinois,  and  appeared  in  the  January  issue.  It  is 
copyrighted  by  the  publishers  and  is  used  here  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Bror  Nordberg,  editor. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  article  Mr.  Murdock  gives  a 
learned  and  technical  account  of  the  rock  formations  and 
their  origins  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  second  and  third 
sections  he  discusses  the  commercial  and  industrial  uses  of 
the  various  non-metallic  minerals  of  the  State. 


tion  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  sands  and  clays,  light 
gray  or  greenish-gray  in  color,  though  locally  stained 
by  iron.  The  Black  Creek  sands  and  clays  and  the 
Pee  Dee  sands  are  representative  formations  of  the 
upper  Cretaceous.  An  ideal  section  of  the  overlying 
Tertiary  sediments  shows  that  the  Eocene  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Castle  Hayne  marls  and  shell  rock ;  the 
Miocene  by  the  Trent,  St.  Mary's,  Duplin,  and  York- 
town  formations;  and,  the  Pliocene  by  the  Wacca- 
maw  and  so-called  "Lafayette." 

"CAROLINA  SLATE  BELT" 

The  central  hill  country,  known  as  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  attains  a  greater  width  in  North  Carolina 
than  in  the  states  to  the  north,  and  is  also  far  more 
rugged.  The  western  margin  of  this  Plateau  has  an 
altitude  of  1200-1500  feet  above  sea  level.  At  places 
precipitious  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  pro- 
ject eastward  and  southeastward  across  the  Pied- 
mont section  in  irregular,  straggling  ranges.  The 
area  of  this  region  is  about  22,000  square  miles ;  its 
altitude  descends  gradually  from  1500  to  about  300 
feet,  with  an  average  close  to  1000  feet. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau  is  largely  underlain  by  very 
old,  highly  deformed  crystalline  rocks  with  smaller 
amounts  of  well  consolidated,  gently  folding  sedi- 
ments. Mesozoic  sediments,  mainly  shales  and  sand- 
stones, are  represented  by  two  areas  of  Triassic 
strata:  The  Dan  River  area  of  Stokes  and  Rocking- 
ham counties,  and  the  larger  Deep  River  area,  com- 
prising the  belt  of  central  and  south  central  counties 
from  Granville  to  Montgomery.  Algonkian  rocks 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and  lower  Pied- 
mont Plateau — the  area  known  as  the  "Carolina 
Slate  Belt" — and  consist  of  a  great  series  of  schistose 
volcanics  and  slates.  This  series  is  composed  of  ash 
and  tuff  of  rhyolitic  and  andesitic  compositition, 
flows  of  rhyolite  and  andesite,  and  beds  of  shale,  all 
of  which  have  been  metamorphosed  into  schistose 
and  slate-like  rocks. 

"CAROLINA  IGNEOUS  BELT" 

The  "Carolina  Igneous  Belt,"  composed  principally 
of  Carboniferous  granite,  occupies  a  nearly  central 
position  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  extends  in  a 
northeast-southwest  direction  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  south  nearly  to  Virginia  on  the  north.  The 
width  is  15-50  miles  and  it  is  traversed  for  most  of  its 
length  by  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway.  In 
addition  to  granite,  this  area  is  composed  of  diorite 
and  there  are  numerous  dikes  of  diabase  and  other 
basic  igneous  rocks  which  penetrate  the  older  rock. 

The  rocks  of  the  western  Piedmont  are  mainly  of 
the  pre-Cambrian  Carolina  gneiss  formation,  whose 
original  nature  is  in  doubt  but  it  probably  consisted 
of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  The  Carolina 
gneiss  consists  of  a  great  series  of  interbedded 
gneisses   and   schists,   chiefly   composed   of  quartz, 
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varying  amounts  of  acid  feldspar  and  either  musco- 
vite  or  biotite  or  both.  At  times  either  garnet  or 
kyanite  may  be  dominant  minerals  in  the  gneiss  or 
schist.  The  rocks  are  light  or  dark  gray,  and  have 
a  fine  grain,  marked  schistosity  and,  except  for  the 
larger  crystals  of  kyanite  and  garnet,  an  even  tex- 
ture. 

The  Cambrian  metamorphosed  sediments  form 
scattered  belts  and  irregular  areas  in  the  upper  Pied- 
mont Plateau  and  Mountain  sections  of  the  State.  In 
their  present  condition  these  formations  are  largely 
schist,  slate,  and  quartzite.  The  most  important 
known  industrial  mineral  deposits  of  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  are  barite,  clay  and  shale,  granite  and  gneiss, 
kyanite,  kaolin,  limestone,  marble,  mica,  monazite, 
pyrophyllite,  quartz,  sandstone,  sillimanite,  slate, 
soapstone,  spodumene,  and  trap  rock. 

The  Mountain  region  of  North  Carolina  includes 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  the 
country  between,  which  is  occupied  by  numerous  ir- 
regular ranges,  often  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
and  deep  gorges.  The  average  altitude  of  this  re- 
gion is  about  2700  feet  above  sea  level  but  the  sum- 
mits of  many  ridges  exceed  5000  feet,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  peaks  tower  above  6000  feet.  Over 
the  larger  part  of  this  region  are  to  be  found  the 
older  crystalline  rocks,  largely  gneisses  and  granites, 
which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  and,  like  these,  are  con- 
sidered of  pre-Cambrian  age.  These  rocks  are  often 
greatly  folded  and  faulted  and  extreme  metamor- 
phism  has  frequently  obscured  or  completely  obliter- 
ated all  traces  of  their  original  character.  On  the 
western  and  eastern  borders  of  this  mountain  region, 
approximately  along  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Great  Smokies,  are  two  narrow  belts  of  younger 
rocks  consisting  of  limestones,  sandstones,  shales, 
and  conglomerates,  and  their  metamorphic  equiva- 
lents, crystalline  limestones,  slates,  and  quartzites. 

ANCIENT  ROCK  FORMATIONS 

The  Mountain  and  Piedmont  regions  of  North  Car- 
olina are  but  a  portion  of  the  great  belt  of  crystalline 
rocks  that  is  coextensive  with  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain system.  On  account  of  their  complex  structure, 
and  highly  crystalline  character,  these  rocks  are 
generally  considered  to  be  of  Archaen  age.  The  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  this  system  is  banded  gneiss, 
which  includes  many  masses  of  granitic  and  other 
distinctly  igneous  rocks,  and  which  often,  through 
higher  development  of  lamination,  passes  into  mica 
schists  and  amphibole-schists. 

The  gneisses  have  been  usually  considered,  in  part, 
sedimentary  rocks  that  have  lost  most  of  their  orig- 
inal characteristics  in  the  great  earth  movements  and 
other  metamorphosing  agencies  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  gran- 
ites, diorites,  and  other  igneous  rocks  that  have  been 
sheared  or  squeezed  by  the  same  agencies,  and  tran- 
sitions from  the  massive  to  the  laminated  forms  are 
common. 
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Map  of  North  Carolina  Showing  Diversity  of  Stone  Deposits 
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The  different  formations  of  the  Mountain  region 
have  furnished  suitable  materials  for  construction 
and  have  in  some  cases  been  the  host  rock  for  eco- 
nomic mineralization,  both  metallic  and  non-metallic. 
However  the  pegmatites  and  peridotites  have  been 
the  source  of  the  major  mineral  development. 

Pegmatites  are  quite  widespread  throughout  the 
Mountain  region  and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  Pied- 
mont Pleateau.  These  rocks  are  closely  allied  to 
granite  in  composition  and  are  commonly  regarded 
as  emanations  from  granitic  magmas  that  have  solidi- 
fied in  dikelike  bodies  in  the  enclosed  rocks.  As  in 
granite  the  essential  constituents  are  feldspar  and 
quartz,  with  more  or  less  mica  and  other  accessory 
minerals.  The  feldspar  occurs  in  masses  and  rough 
crystals,  some  of  them  with  a  diameter  of  several 
feet.  These  rocks  vary  considerably  in  form,  some 
being  typically  lenticular  in  shape  and  others  more 
or  less  persistent  in  length.  The  lens-shaped  bodies 
are  generally  conformable  with  the  schistosity  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  They  may  lie  in  the  same  line  of  bed- 
ding or  schistosity  and  be  connected  by  smaller 
streaks  or  stringers  of  pegmatite,  or  by  mere  seams 
in  the  rock.  Many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  in 
planes  of  schistosity  more  or  less  separated  from  one 
another  and  form  parallel  or  overlapping  bodies. 

MICA  AND  FELDSPAR  SOURCES 

Although  pegmatites  may  be  one  mile  or  more  long 
and  100  to  300  feet  wide,  they  may  be  streaks  a  few 
feet,  or  even  inches  in  length  and  width.  Notwith- 
standing their  deep-seated  origin,  they  may  pinch  out 
in  depth  as  well  as  laterally.  The  pegmatites  have 
been  extensively  exploited  and  have  been  the  source 
of  the  commercial  mica  and  feldspar  production  of 
the  State.  Some  of  the  quartz  from  pegmatites  has 
been  marketed  and  small  amounts  of  beryl  and  co- 
lumbite  recovered  as  by-products.  At  least  44  differ- 
ent minerals  have  been  reported  from  the  pegmatites 
of  the  Spruce  Pine  District. 

In  addition  to  the  typical  occurrence  of  pegmatites 
a  coarse-grained  pegmatitic  granite  crops  out  over 
rather  extensive  areas  in  Mitchell,  Avery,  and  Yan- 
cey counties.  This  material  has  been  denominated 
"alaskite"  and  consists  essentially  of  oligoclase, 
quartz,  microcline,  and  muscovite,  in  order  of  abund- 
ance. Unlike  pegmatites,  in  which  irregular  mineral 
distribution  is  the  rule,  the  alaskite  has  a  relatively 
uniform  mineral  composition  and  grain  size.  The 
alaskite  was  originally  intruded  as  a  magma  into  mica 
schist  and  biotite-hornblende  gneiss ;  these  intrusions 
were  later  affected  by  much  folding  and  faulting,  and 
they  now  crop  out  in  large  irregular  bodies.  Upon 
weathering  and  decomposition  the  alaskite  yields  a 
kaolinized  product,  about  10  to  15  percent  of  which 
is  recoverable  as  the  residual  china  clay  of  the  cera- 
mic trade. 

STATE  LEADER  IN  KAOLIN 

For  about  50  years  North  Carolina  has  been  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  this  commodity,  which  when  refined 
has  an  alumina  content  of  37-38  percent  and  consti- 


tutes a  potential  low-grade  source  of  aluminum.  In 
some  places  workable  kaolin  has  been  found  to  depths 
of  100  feet ;  in  others  the  proportion  of  hard  feldspar 
is  too  great  for  profitable  operation,  even  near  the 
surface.  A  later  development  has  been  the  process- 
ing of  the  unkaolinized  alaskite  and  the  recovery  of 
the  feldspar  by  flotation. 

Most  of  the  peridotites  and  related  magnesian 
rocks  in  western  North  Carolina  are  confined  to  the 
belt  of  gneisses  and  schists  that  lies  chiefly  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  arranged  generally  in  a  some- 
what well-defined  belt  or  belts  within  these  gneisses. 
These  peridotites  are  intruded  into  the  central  part  of 
a  great  geanticline  and  many  of  these  intrusives  are 
thought  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  volcanic  system  once 
active  in  pre-Cambrian  times.  Many  of  the  perido- 
tites are  of  the  dunite  and  saxonite  type  and  contain 
essentially  pure  olivine  with  smaller  amounts  of  as- 
sociated primary  minerals.  Some  formations  and 
parts  of  others  have  undergone  serpentinization. 
However  there  are  at  least  25  deposits  which  are  re- 
markably sound  and  in  North  Carolina  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Georgia  there  are  at  least  230,000,000  tons 
of  high-grade  forsterite  olivine,  averaging  48.09  per- 
cent magnesia.  The  earliest  development  of  the 
peridotites  was  for  corundum  and  nickel  silicates ; 
later  associated  talc,  chromite,  and  anthophyllite  as- 
bestos were  produced ;  and  still  more  recently  a  ver- 
miculite  industry  has  been  developed  to  exploit  this 
very  unique  group  of  minerals.  For  the  past  decade 
there  has  been  a  small  but  increasing  production  of 
olivine,  for  the  refractory  trade  and  for  making  mag- 
nesium salts.  Olivine  is  also  regarded  by  many  as  a 
future  ore  of  magnesium  metal. 

II.— COMMERCIAL  ROCK  DEPOSITS 

Granite  and  allied  rocks  have,  for  many  years,  been 
a  chief  mineral  asset  of  North  Carolina.  The  State 
ranks  first  in  quality  and  second  in  quantity  only  to 
Georgia  in  the  southeastern  states.  Quarries  have 
been  successfully  developed  from  a  location  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  near  Wilson  throughout  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  and  into  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region 
as  far  west  as  Hendersonville.  "Balfour  Pink"  from 
Rowan  County  and  "Mount  Airy  granite"  from  Surry 
County  are  names  that  have  already  become  well 
established  in  the  trade  and  are  accepted  as  a  guar- 
antee of  high-grade  monumental  and  building  stone. 

The  workable  granites  of  the  Coastal  Plain  region 
are  exposed  in  Anson  and  Richmond  Counties  along 
the  South  Carolina  line,  and  in  Wilson,  Edgecombe, 
and  Nash  Counties  to  the  east  of  Raleigh.  The  gran- 
ites are  essentially  biotite  granites  and  they  show  a 
considerable  range  in  variation  of  color  and  texture, 
from  light  gray  to  pink  with  a  very  pleasing  mixed 
yellowish  and  pink  appearance  in  places. 

Within  the  northeastern  Carolina  Granite  Belt, 
comprising  Wake,  Franklin,  Warren,  Vance,  and 
Granville  Counties,  extensive  workable  areas  of  dif- 
ferent grades  of  granite  are  found,  suited  for  all 
grades  of  work  in  which  granite  is  used,  except  for 
the  better  grades  of  monumental  stock.     Although 
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production  has  been  reported  from  numerous  locali- 
ties in  this  belt  the  principal  quarries  are  at  Roles- 
ville  and  Wendell  in  Wake  County  and  at  Greystone 
in  Vance  County. 

GRANITE  IN  TEN  COUNTIES 

The  Carolina  Igneous  Belt  comprises  the  main 
granite  belt  of  the  State.  Extensive  areas  of  granite 
are  exposed  more  or  less  in  each  of  the  10  counties 
included  within  the  belt  and,  in  each  county  some 
stone  has  been  quarried  from  time  to  time,  usually  to 
satisfy  local  demands.  The  principal  development  is 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Salisbury  where  the  earliest 
quarrying  was  many  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
Balfour  stone  is  produced  in  the  Salisbury  area.  Im- 
portant quarries  for  the  production  of  crushed  stone 
have  been  operated  in  the  Greensboro,  Burlington, 
Charlotte,  Winston-Salem,  Reidsville,  and  Salisbury 
areas. 

Massive  granites  are  less  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  western  Piedmont  gneiss  and  granite  belt 
than  over  some  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  princi- 
pal development  within  the  belt  has  been  in  Surry, 
Wilkes,  Alleghany,  and  Alexander  Counties.  The 
granites  of  the  belt  are  all-biotite  bearing,  usually  of 
light  color  and  of  medium  texture.  The  most  import- 
ant commercial  granite  deposit  in  this  belt,  or  even 
in  the  South,  occurs  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
Surry  County,  near  Mt.  Airy.  The  famous  "Mount 
Airy  granite"  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  white  color. 
It  is  composed  essentially  of  quartz  and  feldspar  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  mica,  zircon,  epidote,  and  very 
little  iron  oxide.  The  minerals  are  so  arranged  that 
a  very  uniform  color  is  to  be  had  throughout  the  en- 
tire deposit. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  granite  area  includes 
several  of  the  mountain  counties  which  lie  between 
the  Piedmont  area  and  the  Tennessee  line.  However, 
only  three,  Buncombe,  Henderson,  and  McDowell, 
have  shown  a  production  during  recent  years. 

STATE  CAPITOL  OF  GNEISS 

Gneiss  made  an  important  entry  into  construction 
in  North  Carolina  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
when  the  State  Capitol  was  built  of  this  type  of  rock 
which  was  quarried  just  east  of  Raleigh.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  renewed  interest  in  this  rock 
throughout  the  State. 

Limestone,  marble,  and  marl,  although  not  present 
in  unlimited  amounts,  are  important  mineral  re- 
sources. More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  farmers 
in  the  eastern  section  were  using  marl  as  a  fertilizer. 
During  the  recent  military  construction  in  that  re- 
gion shell  limestone  was  produced  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  Maysville-Belgrade  area  and  from  Warsaw. 
The  marls  and  shell  limestones  of  the  New  Bern  area 
constitute  a  source  of  raw  material  for  cement  manu- 
facture and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  utilization  will 
eventually  result.  The  crystalline  limestones  and 
marbles  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  have  found 
a  ready  utilization.  During  recent  years  quarries 
have  been  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Kings  Mountain, 


Yadkinville,  Newton,  Fletcher,  Marion,  Ashford, 
Nantahala,  and  Hot  Springs.  A  dolomitic  phase  is 
recognizable  in  several  of  the  limestones  exploited, 
and  a  pure  dolomite  deposit  is  found  in  Mitchell 
County.  Marble  has  been  quarried  in  Cherokee 
County  for  more  than  35  years.  There  are  import- 
ant reserves  of  marble  in  this  County — especially  a 
dark  blue  or  black  variety  known  as  Regal  Blue  which 
is  very  desirable  as  a  monumental  and  ornamental 
stone. 

The  exploitation  of  the  sandstones  in  the  State  is 
limited  wholly  to  the  Triassic  beds.  These  rocks  are 
geologically  and  lithologically  equivalent  to  the  cele- 
brated brownstones  in  states  further  north.  Al- 
though these  stones  have  in  the  past  been  used  lo- 
cally in  Anson,  Moore,  Chatham,  Orange,  Wake,  and 
Durham  Counties  successful  quarry  development 
has  been  retarded  by  the  abundant  jointing  of  the 
beds  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  color.  During  re- 
cent years  a  small  amount  of  sandstone  and  quartzite 
has  been  used  for  crushed  stone. 

MONUMENTAL-ORNAMENTAL  STONE 

The  granites  of  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  a 
wide  utilization  as  a  monumental  and  ornamental 
stone,  have  been  used  in  the  past  as  paving  stones 
and  blocks.  The  wider  use  of  concrete  and  asphalt 
has  led  to  a  decreased  use  for  these  purposes  and  a 
greater  use  as  crushed  stone.  Granite  millstones, 
from  the  Salisbury  area,  were  formerly  an  important 
product,  but  these  too  are  now  produced  on  a  very 
small  scale.  During  the  war  period  when  imported 
grinding  pebbles  and  mill  liners  were  not  available, 
the  Salisbury  granites  were  successfully  used,  the 
pebbles  being  formed  by  tumbling  cubes  of  granite. 
A  poultry  grit  by-product  is  made  from  the  Mount 
Airy  granite  and  has  found  wide  acceptance.  The 
stone  industry  is  an  important  industry  in  North 
Carolina.  The  average  annual  production  of  all 
crushed  stone  in  the  State,  for  the  period  of  1935-44, 
inclusive,  was  3,648,315  short  tons  valued  at  $4,- 
577,137.  The  total  value  of  the  crushed  stone  pro- 
duction during  1944  was  $5,349,378,  a  figure  which 
was  exceeded  only  slightly  by  that  of  the  leading 
state — Pennsylvania. 

Clay  for  the  production  of  brick,  building  tile,  and 
sewer  pipe  comes  from  two  sources  in  North  Caro- 
lina. For  many  years  the  entire  production  came 
from  the  sedimentary  clays  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
from  flood-plain  clays  along  streams.  Today  import- 
ant amounts  of  clay  products  are  being  made  from 
clays  found  near  or  on  the  flood-plains  of  the  Roanoke, 
the  Tar,  the  Neuse,  and  the  Cape  Fear  rivers  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  from  flood-plain  clays  of  the  Yad- 
kin, Catawba,  and  French  Broad  Rivers  and  their 
tributaries  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Mountain 
sections  of  the  State.  During  the  past  25  years  the 
clay  shales  of  the  State  have  become  of  importance 
for  the  production  of  structural  clay  products.  Im- 
portant plants  using  Triassic  shales  are  located  near 
Sanford  and  Durham  in  the  Deep  River  area  and  near 
Pine  Hall  in  the  Dan  River  area.    A  large  plant  near 
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Greensboro  uses  shales  from  both  the  Deep  River  and 
Dan  River  areas.  Plants  near  Monroe,  Norwood,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Denton,  and  New  London  use  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  shales.  The  Cambrian  shales  are  processed  in 
a  plant  near  Brevard.  Structural  clay  products  con- 
stitute the  State's  third  mineral  resource  in  value. 

MICA  MINING  STARTED  EARLY 

Mica  in  North  Carolina  antedates  historical  rec- 
ords. Stone  implements  unearthed  in  old  deposits 
show  that,  older  even  than  Indian  tradition,  a  race  of 
men  valued  and  mined  for  mica.  Since  1903  North 
Carolina  has  supplied  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
mica  production  of  the  United  States.  During  World 
War  II  over  1500  mines  and  prospects  produced  stra- 
tegic grades  of  mica  and  in  1943  the  production  of 
sheet  mica  amounted  to  1,901,120  pounds  valued  at 
$1,772,324.  The  mica  belt  covers  twenty  counties  in 
western  North  Carolina  and  extends  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  State,  reaching  an  extreme 
width  of  100  miles.  The  most  important  mica  pro- 
ducing counties  are  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke, 
Catawba,  Cleveland,  Gaston,  Haywood,  Jackson,  Lin- 
coln, Macon,  Stokes,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes, 
Yadkin,  and  Yancey.  The  State  is  also  the  leading 
producer  of  scrap  mica  which  is  ground  by  wet  or  dry 
process.  Plants  are  in  operation  near  Spruce  Pines, 
Franklin,  and  Asheville.  In  addition  to  a  production 
of  ground  mica  from  the  scrap  obtained  by  processing 
sheet  mica  and  mined  for  scrap  some  mica  schist  is 
ground  and  the  mica  is  recovered  from  kaolin-refin- 
ing operations. 

The  first  feldspar  was  shipped  from  North  Carolina 
in  1911.  By  1915  the  State  had  become  an  important 
producer  and  has  furnished  approximately  half  of  all 
the  feldspar  mined  in  the  United  States  since  then. 
The  production  has  been  from  pegmatite  dikes  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  upper  Piedmont  Plateau 
and  Mountain  sections  of  the  State.  Production  at 
present  comes  chiefly  from  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Avery, 
and  Swain  Counties.  Grinding  plants  are  located  in 
the  Spruce  Pine  district,  and  near  Burnsville  and 
Dillsboro. 

KAOLIN,  QUARTZ,  TALC  PLENTIFUL 

North  Carolina  has  for  many  years  been  the  lead- 
ing State  in  the  production  of  true,  non-plastic,  resi- 
dual kaolin.  Approximately  100  deposits,  mines  and 
prospects  have  been  described  at  one  time  or  other 
throughout  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Mountain  sec- 
tions. Some  of  the  deposits  have  been  formed 
through  the  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar  of  pegma- 
tite dikes,  however  the  bodies  of  kaolinized  "alaskite" 
granite  are  the  source  of  the  present  production 
which  is  from  Mitchell,  Avery,  and  Yancey  Counties, 
an  area  where  five  refining  plants  are  in  operation. 
Halloysite,  another  clay  mineral,  is  being  produced 
from  near  Alexander,  Buncombe  County. 

Quartz  occurs  in  veins  of  varying  size  at  numer- 
ous localities  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Mountain 
section  and  also  in  pegmatite  dikes  in  these  regions. 
Small  amounts  of  quartz  were  at  one  time  mined  in 
the  Piedmont  region  and  ground  at  Charlotte.    Some 


quartz  is  also  recovered  as  a  by-product  in  feldspar 
mining  and  from  sand  and  gravel  washing  operations. 

Talc  is  found  associated  with  the  Murphy  marbles 
as  lenses  and  irregular  bodies  in  Cherokee  and  Swain 
Counties.  A  recent  intensive  exploration  campaign 
has  led  to  the  opening  up  of  two  new  mines  and  a  re- 
vival of  operations  at  others.  A  high-grade  material 
is  produced  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  market.  Talc  also  occurs  at  many 
places  in  western  North  Carolina  in  association  with 
the  peridotites ;  Madison  County  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal producer  of  this  kind  of  talc. 

North  Carolina  is  the  chief  producer  of  pyrophyl- 
lite  in  the  United  States.  This  talc-like  mineral 
which  contains  aluminum  instead  of  magnesium  has 
been  known  to  occur  in  Moore  County  since  1850 ;  as 
a  result  of  detailed  geologigal  investigation  of  the 
deposits,  an  important  industry  has  been  developed 
with  mines  in  Moore,  Randolph,  and  Alamance 
Counties.  The  pyrophyllite  occurs  chiefly  in  acid 
tuffs  of  the  "Carolina  Slate  Belt."  The  1943  produc- 
tion was  valued  at  approximately  $500,000. 

OLIVINE  AND  MONAZITE  ABOUND 

Olivine  production  has  been  chiefly  from  Jackson 
and  Yancey  Counties.  Although  vermiculite  deposits 
are  known  from  Clay  County  northeastward  to  Avery 
County,  the  main  development  has  been  around  Elli- 
jay,  Macon  County,  and  Swannonoa,  Buncombe 
County.  There  is  an  important  production  of  antho- 
phyllite  asbestos  in  Yancey  County  and  Avery  County 
has  likewise  been  active  in  this  field. 

Monazite  was  formerly  produced  from  placer  de- 
posits, particularly  in  Burke,  Cleveland,  and  Ruther- 
ford Counties.  Barite  mining  operations  have  been 
carried  out  near  Kings  Mountain  and  in  Madison 
County.  More  recently  spodumene-bearing  pegma- 
tites have  been  mined  and  milled  near  Kings  Moun- 
tain. For  some  years  kyanite  was  recovered  from  a 
large  lens  of  kyanitic  gneiss  on  Little  Celo  Mountain, 
near  Burnsville,  Yancey  County,  but  the  operation 
has  now  been  suspended.  A  recent  discovery  of  con- 
siderable importance  is  the  occurrence  of  a  belt  of 
sillimanite  schist  extending  from  Rutherford  County 
northeastward  to  the  Yadkin  River — a  distance  of 
about  95  miles. 

The  development  of  the  industrial  minerals  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  good  example  of  the  importance 
of  progressive  research  to  determine  local  resources, 
their  technology  and  uses.  Much  has  already  been 
accomplished  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Ill— SAND  AND  GRAVEL  DEPOSITS 

North  Carolina  has  a  fair  amount  of  sand  and 
gravel  in  the  water-formed  deposits.  These  deposits, 
are  fluviatal  (streams),  fluviomarine  (streams  and 
sea),  marine  (sea),  and  lacustrine  (lake)  in  origin. 
In  the  Mountain  and  upper  Piedmont  regions,  de- 
posits occur  along  the  bottom  or  flood  plain  areas  of 
the  streams.  In  the  lower  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain,  deposits  are  rather  widespread  and  roughly 
follow  the  old  shore  line.  The  best  deposits  are 
found  in  the  beach  terrace  areas. 
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The  commercial  sand  consists  chiefly  of  quartz; 
the  chief  impurities  are  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende, 
and  clay,  the  products  of  the  weathering  of  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  organic  matter.  Most  of  the  impur- 
ities are  eliminated  when  the  material  is  washed  and 
screened. 

The  lower  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  gravels  are 
composed  of  more  or  less  rounded  quartz  pebbles 
which  are  derived  from  the  quartz  veins  that  cut  the 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  to  the  west  of  the  fall  line  (the 
western  boundary  of  the  Coastal  Plain).  The  round 
form  is  due  to  the  wearing  caused  by  stream  and 
wave  action  before  and  during  deposition. 

The  gravels  of  the  upper  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
sections  are  composed  of  quartz  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  older  crystalline  rocks.  These  gravels  are 
also  more  or  less  rounded  and  vary  in  size  from  coarse 
sand  to  large-sized  boulders.  These  gravels  must  be 
crushed  as  well  as  screened  before  they  are  suitable 
for  commercial  use. 

The  most  important  sand  and  gravel  deposits  cross 
the  State  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction  and  lie 
east  of  the  fall  line.  The  richest  deposits  occur  where 
the  larger  rivers  enter  the  ocean.  Geologically  they 
belong  to  a  formation  formerly  known  as  the  "Lafay- 
ette," of  Pliocene  age.  This  formation  is  well  devel- 
oped in  parts  of  Anson,  Richmond,  Moore,  Harnett, 
Johnston,  Nash,  Halifax  and  Northampton  Counties. 
The  important  deposits  are  near  the  Pee  Dee  River 
in  Anson  County;  well  distributed  over  Moore 
County,  along  the  Cape  Fear  River  near  Lillington  in 
Harnett  County  and,  in  Halifax  and  Northampton 
Counties  along  the  Roanoke  River.  All  of  these  de- 
posits are  of  varying  value  and  have  been  exploited 
to  some  extent. 

VALUABLE  GRAVEL  IN  PEE  DEE  AREA 

The  Anson  County  deposits  occur  in  lenses  and 
beds  from  10  to  40  feet  thick,  chiefly  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Pee  Dee  River,  where  the  "Lafayette"  forma- 
tion overlies  the  crystalline  rocks.  In  most  places 
the  deposits  are  covered  by  10  to  20  feet  of  overbur- 
den. They  cover  about  300  acres,  part  of  which  have 
been  worked.  The  gravel  is  a  high  grade  material 
consisting  of  quartz  and  quartzite  pebbles  mixed  in 
sand  and  clay.  The  pebbles  range  in  size  from  three 
inches  in  diameter  down  to  fine  sand.  Six  miles 
southeast  of  Wadesboro  and  one  mile  east  of  Bennett 
Station  some  small  deposits,  containing  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel,  are  found.  The  average  depth  is  from 
two  to  six  feet  and  covers  about  30  acres.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  County  small  lenses  of  sand  and 
gravel  are  found  in  the  Coastal  Plain  formations, 
south  of  Wadesboro. 

The  "Lafayette"  formation  also  contains  extensive 
sand  and  gravel  deposits  in  Moore  County.  One  de- 
posit has  an  irregular  outline,  varying  in  width  from 
i/2  to  1^2  miles,  and  extends  for  four  or  five  miles 
southeast  of  Carthage.  The  deposit  consists  of 
rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  and  quartzite,  and  sand ;  it 
occurs  as  a  covering  1  to  12  feet  thick  along  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hills  and  ridges.    Deposits  also  occur 


west  of  Carthage.  These  range  in  width  from  '/•>  to 
2  miles  and  are  about  10-12  miles  long.  They  consist 
of  semi-rounded  and  crushed  quartz  mixed  with  soil, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  occur  along  the  tops  of  hills  and 
ridges.  In  another  area  to  the  southeast  of  Carthage 
the  gravel  consists  of  white  to  orange-colored  quartz 
and  quartzite  pebbles,  well-rounded  and  mixed  with 
a  quartz  sand.  The  gravel  is  clean  and  easily  washed. 
In  places  the  deposits  run  as  high  as  70  percent  grav- 
el, not  counting  sand. 

SAND  AND  GRAVEL  NEAR  CAPE  FEAR 

In  Harnett  County,  just  east  of  the  fall  line  and 
along  the  Cape  Fear  River  rich  and  extensive  deposits 
occur.  The  greatest  development  has  been  between 
Lillington  and  the  River.  The  deposits  occur  in 
hills  and  ridges  and  range  in  depth  from  10  to  40 
feet.  They  consist  of  gravel  pebbles  composed 
mainly  of  quartzite,  quartz,  and  sand  grains  that 
are  almost  pure  quartz.  The  gravel  and  sand 
are  easily  washed  and  cleaned.  In  many  parts 
of  the  deposit  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  is 
not  over  two  or  three  percent.  The  washing  opera- 
tion produces  concrete  gravel,  cementing  gravel, 
roofing  gravel,  concrete  sand,  and  filter  sand.  In  some 
parts  of  the  deposit  an  excess  of  clay  makes  those 
portions  not  of  a  washable  grade.  These,  however, 
have  been  utilized  for  roads  and  streets,  particularly 
at  nearby  Fort  Bragg.  Other  deposits  are  situated 
southwest  and  northwest  of  Lillington.  Some  of  these 
contain  a  high  proportion  of  clay,  but  others  contain 
a  satisfactory  material;  all  of  these  have  a  depth 
much  less  than  that  of  the  principal  deposit  between 
Lillington  and  the  Cape  Fear. 

Johnston  County  is  crossed  by  the  "Lafayette"  ter- 
race formation  and  deposits  of  gravel  are  found  along 
the  Neuse  River  just  west  of  Smithfield  and  near 
Selma.  Good  deposits  of  sand  occur  about  two  miles 
west  of  Selma  and  about  one  mile  east  of  the  Neuse, 
on  a  low  flat  ridge  that  rises  a  few  feet  above  the 
river  valley.  A  foundry  sand  is  found  there,  overlain 
by  12  to  15  inches  of  soil.  Below  this  is  a  bed  of  filter 
sand  which  at  a  greater  depth  grades  into  a  clayey 
gravel.  About  one  mile  west  of  Selma  is  a  very  good 
gravel  deposit.  The  geology  there  consists  of  shal- 
low deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  with  exposures 
of  older  basement  rock.  This  gravel  has  been  used 
as  railroad  ballast;  the  more  sandy,  porous  grades 
were  sought  and  the  clayey  grades  were  left  in  the 
pit.  The  material  is  mainly  quartzitic  and  quartz  and 
ranges  in  size  from  one  inch  down  to  a  coarse  sand. 
Some  of  the  clayey  gravel  has  been  used  with  consid- 
erable success  in  local  road  construction.  The  gravel 
deposits  around  Smithfield  are  shallow — 3  to  10  feet 
deep — but  they  are  of  a  good  quality  and  are  locally 
important. 

SAND  PITS  NEAR  NEUSE  RIVER 

Lenoir  County  has  been  extensively  prospected  for 
sand.  The  deposits  are  rather  large  and  rich.  The 
Neuse  River  valley  is  about  three  miles  wide  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kinston  and  is  filled  with  plenty  of  good 
sand  which  yields  several  grades,  ranging  in  size  from 
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small  gravel  to  ordinary  plaster  sand.  It  is  angular 
and  remarkably  free  from  mica  and  organic  matter. 
A  number  of  sand  pits  have  been  in  operation  in  the 
Kinston  area ;  one  of  these  covers  3  to  4  acres  and  has 
an  average  depth  of  20  feet.  The  finer  product  has 
found  a  utilization  as  sheet  asphalt  filler. 

In  Edgecombe  County  sand  and  gravel  occur  along 
the  streams  and  in  the  old  stream  valleys.  The  most 
important  deposits  occur  along  the  Tar  River.  Near 
Tarboro  where  this  stream  makes  a  long  bend  there 
is  a  sandbar  which  supplied  a  great  deal  of  high  grade 
sand.  At  each  freshet  the  sandbar  is  rebuilt  thereby 
effecting  a  continuous  supply  of  sand.  Also  just  to 
the  southeast  of  Tarboro  a  very  good  building  sand  is 
found.  The  sand  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  very 
clean  and  free  of  mica.  One  mile  north  of  Tarboro 
on  the  inside  of  a  bend  of  the  Tar  River  a  very  exten- 
sive deposit  of  a  clean,  hard,  angular  sand  is  found, 
ranging  in  depth  from  4  to  10  feet  and  covering  sev- 
eral acres. 

Halifax  and  Northampton  Counties  have  rather 
extensive  but  not  deep  deposits  of  gravel.  The  "La- 
fayette" formation  is  rather  well  marked  in  the  sec- 
tion around  Thelma  and  near  Weldon.  In  this  area 
and  especially  along  the  old  valley  of  the  Roanoke 
River  there  are  large  deposits  of  gravel.  Near  Thel- 
ma there  are  gravelly  hills  that  are  parallel  to  the 
river  valley.  The  topography  is  rolling  to  hilly  and  is 
deeply  cut  by  several  small  streams.  The  gravel 
shows  a  depth  of  from  15  feet  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  to  4  feet  along  the  hillsides  and  valleys ;  it  con- 
sists of  well-rounded  quartz  and  quartzite  pebbles  in 
a  matrix  of  sand  and  clay.  Although  there  are  sev- 
eral other  localities  in  these  counties  the  most  im- 
portant is  near  Garysburg  where  the  gravel  occurs 
along  a  rolling  and  hilly  area  on  the  north  edge  of  the 
Roanoke  River  Valley.  A  modern  washing  plant  has 
been  in  operation  there  for  some  years.  The  gravel 
ranges  in  depth  from  15  to  20  feet  and  consists  of 
both  sand  and  clay  gravel.  The  gravel  itself  is  a 
quartz-quartzite  material  ranging  in  size  from  3 
inches  in  diameter  down  to  coarse  sand.  The  average 
size  is  from  11/2  inches  to  14  inch. 

Wake  County  has  little  gravel  and  sand.  A  few 
small  deposits  are  found  along  the  fall  line  and  near 
streams.  There  is  one  good  deposit  of  crushed  quartz 
near  Garner.  In  the  southwestern  section  are  de- 
posits of  gravel  that  are  of  local  importance.  None 
of  these  are  great  in  extent  or  depth.  The  gravel 
consists  mostly  of  a  mixture  of  water-worn  pebbles 
in  clay.  The  pebbles  are  quartz  and  quartzite,  com- 
prising an  excellent  road  material. 

GRAVEL  DEPOSITS  ON  PIEDMONT  STREAMS 

In  the  western  counties  there  are  no  extensive  sand 
and  gravel  deposits,  but  there  are  many  local  ones 
which  may  be  worked  commercially.  The  gravel  de- 
posits of  these  counties  occur  principally  along  the 
main  stream  valleys  and  in  the  stream  terraces, 
caused  by  the  streams  meandering  across  the  broader 


valleys.  The  most  outstanding  deposit  is  in  Bun- 
combe County  near  Swannanoa,  where  a  modern  plant 
of  the  Grove  Stone  Company  has  been  producing 
sand  and  gravel  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  counties  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  as  Polk,  Rutherford,  McDowell, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  Wilkes,  and  Surry,  have  stream 
gravel  deposits.  These  gravels  are  composed  of 
quartz,  quartzite,  and  rounded  fragments  of  the  old 
crystalline  rocks.  They  range  in  size  from  sand  to 
large  boulders.  In  most  of  the  deposits  the  gravel  has 
to  be  crushed,  washed,  and  screened  before  being 
suitable  for  the  various  trades.  No  real  good  quartz 
gravel  deposits,  as  those  just  below  the  fall  line,  are 
found.  Only  occasionally  are  deposits  found  where 
the  gravel  is  uniform.  As  a  result  of  this  condition 
the  deposits  have  not  been  worked  to  any  extent. 
Then  too  there  are  so  many  exposures  of  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  which  are  easily  quarried  for  the 
various  trades. 

Along  the  Yadkin  River  from  the  boundary  of  For- 
syth County  westward  to  North  Wilkesboro  and  be- 
yond there  is  an  abundance  of  sand  which  has  been 
worked  at  several  places.  Most  of  this  sand  was  put 
down  in  the  1916  flood.  Much  of  it  is  too  fine  for  ordi- 
nary concrete  use.  However,  locally,  there  are  de- 
posits that  are  very  good.  Besides  concrete  sand, 
much  fine  sand  for  sheet  asphalt  and  filler  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  mountain  district  some  exploitation  of  com- 
mercial sand  and  gravel  is  in  Burke  County,  especial- 
ly along  Silver  Creek;  on  the  headwaters  of  this 
stream  a  great  deal  of  quartz  is  mixed  in  the  gravel 
but  no  true  quartz  gravels  are  found.  In  some  places 
the  material  is  quite  angular  although  in  others  it  is 
well  rounded.  Other  localities,  where  the  most  im- 
portant deposits  occur,  include  along  the  Catawba 
River  in  Iredell  County,  and  between  Old  Fort  and 
Marion.  Rounded  fragments  of  crystalline  rocks 
constitute  extensive  deposits  along  the  river  bottoms 
between  the  Broad  and  Second  Broad  Rivers  in  Ruth- 
erford County. 

For  the  ten  year  period  of  1935  to  1944  inclusive 
the  average  annual  production  of  sand  and  gravel  in 
North  Carolina  was  2,659,356  short  tons ;  the  average 
annual  value  was  $1,265,736.  The  maximum  produc- 
tion was  in  1941  and  amounted  to  4,473,297  short 
tons,  valued  at  $2,345,165. 
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Summary  of  Provisions  of  Amendments  to  U.  C.  Law 


By  W.  D.  Holoman,  Chief  Counsel,  ESC 


EMPLOYMENT   SECURITY   COMMISSION 
IS  NEW  NAME  OF  THE  FORMER  UCC 

"Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina" 
and  "Employment  Security  Law"  now  take  the  place  of  the 
former  "Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  of  North 
Carolina"  and  the  "Unemployment  Compensation  Law,"  the 
change  in  name  having  heen  provided  in  an  amendment  in- 
troduced in  the  General  Assembly  by  Senator  Lee  B.  Weath- 
ers of  Cleveland  County  and  enacted  by  that  body. 

The  change  in  name  was  considered  as  more  nearly  re- 
flecting' the  activities  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
Commission,  since  both  the  North  Carolina  Employment 
Service  Division  and  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Divi- 
sion deal  with  employment  security.  Several  states  have 
made  the  change  in  recent  years,  indicating  a  trend  toward 
a  name  which  comes  closer  to  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

Change  in  the  name  became  effective  upon  passage  of  the 
amendment,  but  provision  was  made  by  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  continue  to  use  its  old  forms,  checks, 
letterheads,  stationery  and  other  printed  materials  bearing 
the  former  name  until  they  become  exhausted.  All  new  sup- 
plies will  bear  the  new  name. 

The  new  amendment  makes  several  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

The  Commission  shall  cooperate  with  other  state  agencies 
to  oppose  federalization  of  state  employment  security  pro- 
grams. 

The  Commission  may  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  by 
which  wages  earned  in  covered  employment  in  more  than 
one  state,  if  producing  less  than  the  eligible  amount,  may  be 
combined  and  the  individual  paid  benefits,  to  be  charged  to 
the  partially  pooled  account,  and  not  to  any  employer. 

If  an  employer  operating  in  more  than  one  state  pays  an 
individual  $3,000  for  services  in  another  state  prior  to  his 
employment  in  North  Carolina,  and  had  paid  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  to  such  other  state,  such  individual's 
wages  earned  in  this  State;  would  be  exempt. 

The  bonds  of  the  Commission's  field  representatives  are 
increased  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  to  conform  to  the  amounts 
for  other  state  employees  in  comparable  positions. 

An  unemployed  person  is  disqualified  to  draw  benefits 
under  the  E.  S.  Law  if  he  asserts  his  right  to  benefits  against 
another  state  or  the  Federal  Government,  unless  such  claim 
is  filed  under  a  reciprocal  agreement  plan  with  another  state. 

Two  amendments  recently  passed,  relating  to  reciprocal 
agreements,  are  deleted  to  make  the  law  conform  to  changes 
made  by  this  act. 


EARLIER  AMENDMENTS 

The  first  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  in 
North  Carolina  was  passed  at  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  December  1936.  The  original 
law  was  prepared  primarily  from  suggested  drafts 
furnished  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Due  to  the 
urgency  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  by  the  special 
session,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
officials  sponsoring  it,  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  its  provisions  the  careful  consideration  which 
an  Act  of  such  proportions  required.  At  that  time 
the  over-all  Social  Security  Program,  and  particu- 
larly the  Unemployment  Compensation  Program, 
which  was  a  part  thereof,  constituted  a  new  experi- 
ment in  this  country.  The  only  precedents  which 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  respective  states 
had  to  follow  were  those  precedents  established  in 
European  countries. 

As  this  program  was  in  its  infancy  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  original  law  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  state.    Since  that  time,  there- 


fore, it  has  been  necessary  to  amend  the  original 
law  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  to  remedy  de- 
fects found  from  time  to  time.  It  has  also  been 
necessary  to  make  changes  relative  to  a  more  efficient 
administration  of  the  program  in  North  Carolina. 
At  each  session  of  the  Legislature  since  the  adoption 
of  the  original  law  certain  amendments  have  been 
necessary,  and  the  year  1947  is  no  exception. 

The  amendments  suggested  by  the  Commission 
and  passed  by  the  1947  Legislature,  in  general  are 
not  controversial,  but  primarily  deal  with  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  the  law,  and  were  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  certain  changes  by  Congress  in  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  minor  adminis- 
trative amendments.  However,  a  few  changes  de- 
serve comment  as  they  affect  workers  and  employers 
generally  throughout  the  state. 

SPECIAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUND 

A  new  fund  was  created  in  the  State  treasury  which 
was  designated  as  a  Special  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Administration  Fund.  It  was  provided  by  the 
amendment  that  subsequent  to  June  30,  1947,  all 
interest  and  penalties  collected  from  employers  under 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  shall  be  paid 
into  such  special  fund.  No  part  of  such  special  fund 
shall  be  used  or  expended  in  lieu  of  any  Federal 
funds  made  available  to  the  Commission  for  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Out  of  this  Special  Un- 
employment Compensation  Fund  will  be  paid  all  re- 
funds of  interest  erroneously  collected  by  the  Com- 
mission provided  such  interest  was  paid  into  the 
fund. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  if  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  found  that  any  amount 
had  been  expended  from  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Administration  Fund  for  any  purposes  other 
than  those  found  necessary  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  State  was  required  to  replace 
such  funds,  and  it  further  required  the  Governor  to 
submit  to  the  Legislature  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation to  replace  such  amounts.  As  an  example, 
an  employee  who  is  paid  the  entire  month's  salary 
on  the  25th  of  the  month  might  fail  to  report  back 
to  work  after  that  date.  It  is  obvious  that  such  em- 
ployee is  overpaid.  If,  after  the  Commission  ex- 
hausts its  efforts  to  collect  such  amount  and  fails, 
then  the  Legislature  would  be  required  to  appro- 
priate an  amount  so  that  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation fund  might  be  reimbursed.  The  special 
fund  would  take  care  of  such  contingencies  and  the 
Commission  could  reimburse  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Administration  fund  from  the  special 
fund. 

MARITIME  SERVICES  COVERED 

Several  amendments  were  passed  relating  to  Mari- 
time coverage  to  bring  the  State  law  into  conformity 
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with  a  recent  Federal  Amendment.  On  August  10, 
1946,  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  effective  July  1,  1946,  pro- 
viding that  salaries  and  wages  paid  for  services  per- 
formed by  the  officers  or  members  of  a  crew  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  an  American  vessel,  are 
taxable  under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
The  amendment  to  the  North  Carolina  Law  brings 
under  its  coverage  like  services  performed  on  such 
vessels  when  the  operations  are  controlled  from  an 
office  located  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  These 
amendments  conform  to  the  Federal  Act  and  tax  only 
the  same  type  of  services  as  does  the  Federal  Act. 
An  individual  who  maintains  an  operating  office  in 
this  State  from  which  such  individual  supervises, 
manages,  directs,  and  controls  the  operation  of  an 
American  vessel  operating  on  the  navigable  waters 
within  or  within  and  without  the  United  States,  is 
brought  under  the  State  law. 

TIPS  NOT  COUNTED  AS  WAGES 

Under  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law 
wages  means  all  remuneration  for  services  from 
whatever  source  and  the  term  wages,  prior  to  a 
recent  amendment,  has  been  defined  by  the  Act  to 
include  gratuities  customarily  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  course  of  his  work  from  persons  other 
than  his  employing  unit.  This  definition  of  wages, 
therefore,  made  it  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
attempt  to  tax  tips  received  by  individuals  from  per- 
sons other  than  the  employing  unit  just  as  if  such 
amounts  had  been  paid  by  the  employing  unit.  The 
employers  throughout  North  Carolina  found  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  account  of  the  amount  of 
tips  received  by  individuals  in  their  employ  as  the 
individuals  did  not  report  the  tips  to  the  employing 
unit.  So,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  administer 
that  portion  of  the  law.  A  recent  amendment  de- 
leted from  the  definition  of  wages  those  gratuities 
which  constituted  tips.  Such  amendment  should 
meet  with  the  whole-hearted  approval  of  all  em- 
ployers who  are  faced  with  such  a  problem. 

REMUNERATION  TAXED  IN  YEAR  PAID 

Another  amendment  was  adopted  in  which  all  em- 
ployers should  be  particularly  interested  and  which 
they  should  bear  in  mind  when  preparing  any  and 
all  future  returns.  This  amendment  amends  Section 
96-9,  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (2)  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Law,  by  providing  that  from 
and  after  January  1,  1947,  the  term  wages  shall  in- 
clude the  first  $3,000  paid  by  an  employer  to  an 
employee  during  a  calendar  year  without  regard  to 
the  year  in  which  the  employment  occurred.  Prior 
to  the  amendment  remuneration  not  in  excess  of 
$3,000  was  taxable  with  respect  to  the  year  in  which 
it  was  earned  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  it  was 
paid ;  therefore,  subsequent  to  January  1,  1947,  em- 
ployers in  preparing  their  returns  should  report  and 
pay  contributions  only  on  remuneration  up  to  $3,000 
which  has  actually  been  paid  employees  during  the 
calendar  year  irrespective  of  the  year  in  which  the 
employment  occurred. 


SIMPLIFIES  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Prior  to  the  recent  amendments,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Law  provided,  in  its  Employer 
Experience  Rating  plan  that  an  employer  could  make 
a  voluntary  contribution,  in  addition  to  the  contri- 
butions required  under  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  his  tax  rate  for  the  following  year,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  such  voluntary  contributions  to  be 
made  not  later  than  July  31  of  the  calendar  year  in 
order  for  such  contribution  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  computing  the  tax  rate  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Under  the  statute,  prior  to  the  amendment, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  employer  to  know  what 
voluntary  contribution  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  make  in  order  to  get  the  desired  reduction,  as  he 
was  not  cognizant  of  what  charges  had  been  made 
to  his  reserve  account  for  the  three  months'  period 
ending  July  31.  The  law,  as  amended,  places  upon 
the  Commission  the  responsibility  of  notifying  an 
employer,  as  soon  after  July  31  as  possible,  of  all 
charges  made  against  his  reserve  account  for  the 
three  months  preceding  August  1,  so  that  such  em- 
ployer can  accurately  compute  the  amount  of  volun- 
tary contribution  necessary  to  reduce  his  rate.  As  a 
result  of  the  amendment  the  employer  may,  within 
ten  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  of  charges 
against  his  account  by  the  Commission,  make  con- 
tributions which  will  be  credited  back  as  of  July  31 
so  that  he  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rate. 
This  will  materially  benefit  those  employers  who  de- 
sire to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  reduced  rate  for  the  following  year. 

SPECIFIES  DATE  OF  STARTING  SUIT 

No  suit  or  proceeding  for  the  collection  of  unpaid 
contributions  may  be  begun  by  the  Commission  after 
five  years  from  the  date  on  which  such  contributions 
became  due;  this  in  effect  is  a  five-year  statute  of 
limitation  on  the  collection  of  unpaid  contributions. 
An  amendment  was  adopted  recently  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  when  a  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  instituted  or  begun.  Under  the  amend- 
ment a  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted upon  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  an  order  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  directing  a  hearing 
to  be  held  to  determine  liability  or  non-liability,  or 
upon  the  date  notice  and  demand  is  mailed  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  the  last  known  address  of  an  employing 
unit.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  there 
can  be  no  question  raised  by  any  employer  or  em- 
ploying unit,  or  interested  party  as  to  when  a  pro- 
ceeding is  deemed  to  have  begun  as  it  relates  to  the 
five-year  statute  of  limitations. 

THAWS  FROZEN  CREDITS 

In  1941  the  General  Assembly  amended  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Law  to  provide  that  wage 
credits  of  workers  entering  military  service  would 
be  available  to  the  workers  when  they  were  dis- 
charged. The  purpose  of  such  amendment  in  1941 
was  to  freeze  wage  credits  so  that  the  returned 
veteran  would  be  entitled  to  some  unemployment 
benefits   from   prior  credits   after   discharge   from 
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military  service  and  until  he  could  find  work  and 
readjust  himself.  Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  such 
amendment  the  Servicemens  Readjustment  Allow- 
ance Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  under  the  Act, 
veterans  who  are  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  after  discharge  from  military  service  are 
entitled  to  $20  per  week  for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 
It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  since  the  veterans'  rights 
were  so  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Servicemens  Re- 
adjustment Allowance  Act,  which  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  of  this  State  is  adminis- 
tering for  the  Federal  Government,  that  their  credits 
should  no  longer  be  frozen  under  the  North  Carolina 
Law,  therefore,  the  freezing  provisions  above- 
referred  to  were  deleted  from  the  law  by  a  recent 
amendment.  Before  the  amendment  to  delete  such 
freezing  provisions  was  offered  to  the  Legislature, 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Legion 
was  notified  that  an  amendment  of  that  nature  was 
contemplated  and  no  objections  were  raised  by  that 
committee.  Under  the  law  as  amended  a  veteran 
who  is  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  who 
is  able  and  available  for  work,  and  otherwise  eligible 
for  benefits,  may  draw  readjustment  allowances, 
which  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks.  If  after  exhausting  the 
benefits  available  for  him  under  the  Readjustment 
Allowance  Act,  he  is  still  unemployed,  he  may  then 
draw  benefits  under  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Law  of  North  Carolina,  provided  that  he  has 
built  up  wage  credits  in  a  base  period  subsequent  to 
his  return  from  military  service. 

CLAIMANT  MUST  SEEK  WORK 

There  is  another  amendment  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  employers  and  employees  alike.  To  be 
entitled  or  eligible  to  receive  any  benefits  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law,  it  is  necessary 
for  an  individual  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  that  he  has  registered  for  work  at  a 
public  employment  office;  that  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  benefits,  and  that  he  is  able  to  work  and  available 
for  work.  A  recent  amendment  adds  a  proviso  to 
these  eligibility  conditions  which  provides  that  no 
individual  shall  be  deemed  available  for  work  unless 
he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that 
he  is  actively  seeking  work.  This  puts  a  definite 
responsibility  on  the  unemployed  individual  to  go 
out  and  try  to  find  a  job  himself.  Prior  to  the  amend- 
ment the  mere  fact  that  an  individual  had  registered 
at  an  employment  office  and  filed  a  claim,  and  stated 
that  he  was  able  and  available  for  work,  was  taken 
as  evidence  of  his  availability.  Now,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  show  that  he  has  made  real  efforts 
on  his  own  behalf  to  secure  employment. 

REPEALS  SUBCONTRACTOR  CLAUSE 

The  General  Assembly  saw  fit  to  repeal  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
subcontractor  clause.  This  provision  of  the  law  is 
Section  96-8  (f)  (8)  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina.  The  repeal  of  the  subcontractor 
clause  was  not  suggested  to  the  General  Assembly 


by  the  Commission.  That  section  of  the  law  was  the 
one  under  which  contractors  or  subcontractors  hav- 
ing a  contractual  relationship  with  a  principal 
covered  employer,  were  held  liable  even  though  they 
did  not  have  as  many  as  eight  or  more  individuals  in 
their  employment.  Such  section  also  provided  that 
even  though  neither  the  principal  nor  the  subcon- 
tractor had  as  many  as  eight  individuals  in  the 
respective  employ  of  each,  and  by  combining  the 
employment  record  of  each,  they  would  jointly  have 
eight  or  more,  then  because  of  such  contractual  re- 
lationship, both  the  principal  and  the  subcontractor 
were  liable.  Since  the  repeal  of  this  section  of  the 
law,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  more 
closely  scrutinize  the  relationship  between  the  prin- 
cipal employer  and  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  comes  within  the  definitions  of  em- 
ployment. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  coverage  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law  except  as  to 
maritime  workers.  No  changes  were  made  in  re- 
spect to  increasing  weekly  benefit  amounts,  nor  in 
respect  to  the  extension  of  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits.  It  is  felt  that  the  amendments  as  a  whole 
were  constructive  amendments. 

■• 

MARBLE,  GRANITE,  CRUSHED  STONE 

In  26  North   Carolina  counties  various  types  of 

granite,  marble  and  crushed  stone  are  produced  in 

commercial  quantities  and  in  1945  the  UCC  records 

show  that  2,615  covered  workers  were  engaged  in  this 

industry.    The  record  follows : 

Employment 
Average — 1945 

Alleghany — Miscellaneous   Non-Metalic   Mining 2 

Anson — Sand  and  Gravel : 70 

Avery — Miscellaneous    Non-Metalic    Mining 130 

Buncombe — Sand   and    Gravel    Quarries 3  3 

Buncombe — Miscellaneous  Non-Metalic   Mining--  761 

Cherokee — Dimension    Stone     (Marble) 50 

Cherokee — Miscellaneous    Non-Metalic    Mining  __  65 

Cleveland* — Crushed     Stone 37 

Duplin — Crushed    Stone 5 

Forsyth — Crushed    Sone 33 

Guilford — Crushed    Stone 49 

Harnett — Crushed     Stone 1 

Haywood — Miscellaneous    Non-Metalic    Mining.-  15 

Henderson — Crushed    Stone 11 

Jackson — Ceramics    3 

Jackson — Miscellaneous  Non-Metalic  Mining 24 

Lenoir — Sand    and    Gravel 2 

Macon — Miscellaneous    Non-Metalic     Mining 5  4 

Mitchell — Ceramics    240 

Mitchell- — Miscellaneous  Non-Metalic  Mining 193 

Moore — Sand  and  Gravel 5 

Onslow — Crushed   Stone 29 

Richmond — Sand  and  Gravel 5  6 

Rockingham — Miscellaneous   Non-Metalic   Mining  7 

Rowan — Dimension  Stone  (Granite) 76 

Rowan — Crushed    Stone 61 

Stokes — Miscellaneous  Non-Metalic  Mining 7 

Surry — Dimension     Stone     (Granite) _  148 

Vance — Miscellaneous     Non-Metalic     Mining 5  8 

Vance — Crushed   Stone 69 

Wake — Crushed    Stone_.                                               .  1S6 

Wake — Sand   and   Gravel 5  9 

Yancey — Ceramics 36 

Yancey — Miscellaneous    Non-Metalic    Mining 40 

State  Total 2615 
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Regular  and  Veteran  Benefit  Activities  in  1946 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Supervisor,  Reports  and  Analysis,  UC  Division  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 


In  1946  claims  and  payments  under  the  regular 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Allowance  programs  showed  decided 
increases.  Under  the  U.  C.  program  claims  and  pay- 
ments in  the  peak  month,  June  1946,  were  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  December  1941. 

In  1946  almost  1.4  million  weeks  of  unemployment 
were  compensated  under  the  two  programs  by  pay- 
ments amounting  to  more  than  24.5  million  dollars. 
Unemployed  veterans  received  almost  three  times  as 
many  payments  and  almost  five  times  as  much  in  al- 
lowances as  was  paid  to  unemployed  workers  under 
the  U.  C.  program.  In  addition,  payments  to  self- 
employed  veterans  to  supplement  earnings  in  self- 
employment  enterprises  totalled  more  than  18  million 
dollars.  The  division  of  the  payments  under  the  two 
programs  in  1946  follows : 

Amount 
Program  Weeks  Compensated  Paid 

U.   C. 371,223      $    4,388,755.00 

S.  R.  A.    (Unemployed) 1,017,745         20,306,790.00 

S.   R.   A.    (Self-Employed)     ( 1S7.964  mos.)         18,441,310.00 

In  an  analysis  of  the  unemployment  situation  in 
North  Carolina  during  1946,  it  is  best  to  consider  the 
programs  separately  since  the  conditions  bringing 
about  the  unemployment  of  the  worker  covered  by 
the  U.  C.  Act  are  different  from  those  of  the  unem- 
ployed veteran,  and,  too,  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
employed workers  differ  considerably. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACTIVITY 
Unemployment  in  North  Carolina  in  the  post-war 
period  has  not  been  as  widespread  as  was  generally 
expected.  From  an  overall  view  it  appears  that 
North  Carolina's  unemployment,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  confined  to  three  general  classes  of  workers 
who  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Seasonal  work- 
ers— a  regularly  recurring  source  of  unemployment 
arising  from  employment  in  the  tobacco  processing, 
fertilizer,  and  similar  industries  which  offer  covered 
employment  for  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  year. 
(2)  War-production  workers — workers,  especially 
women  workers,  who  were  engaged  in  special  fields 
of  war  work  such  as  work  at  the  shell-loading  plants 
and  the  carbon  plants,  and,  who  never  were  consider- 
ed to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  normal  working- 
force,  and  (3)  Regular  workers  with  transitional  un- 
employment— Normally  the  workers  in  this  group 
experienced  unemployment  of  short  duration  which 
does  not  affect  the  overall  unemployment  picture 
greatly. 

In  1946,  it  is  estimated  that  about  65,000  workers 
covered  by  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
experienced  at  least  one  spell  of  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  year  and  filed  a  claim  with  respect  to  it.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  59,600  new  claims  taken  in 
the  local  offices  plus  an  estimated  one-third  of  the 
15,600  reopened  claims  filed  either  by  claimants  who 


had  established  benefit  years  in  1945  which  were 
valid  in  1946  or  by  individuals  who  filed  new  claims 
in  1946  and  experienced  more  than  one  spell  of  un- 
employment. These  65,000  workers  reported  for 
495,321  weeks  of  unemployment  which  served  for 
either  waiting  period  or  compensable  purposes.  Ac- 
tually 124,098  weeks,  or  25.05  percent,  were  used  for 
waiting  period  requirements  or  the  claims  were  de- 
clared ineligible  after  an  investigation. 

Payments  in  1946  amounted  to  $4,388,755.00  and 
covered  371,223  weeks  of  total  and  partial  unem- 
ployment. 

With  this  brief  overall  picture  showing  the  scope 
of  activity  under  the  U.  C.  program,  it  would  appear 
worthwhile  to  analyze  some  of  the  factors  that  may 
explain  the  presence  of  unemployment  in  a  period  of 
known  labor  shortages.  The  following  questions 
tend  to  bring  out  some  explanations  of  why  this  sit- 
uation exists :  From  what  industries  did  separations 
most  often  occur?  In  what  areas  was  unemployment 
prevalent?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
employed workers  generally? 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 

In  1946  new  claims  disposed  on  a  first  determina- 
tion numbered  54,327.  More  than  12.7  percent  of  the 
determinations  resulted  in  disallowances,  leaving 
47,390  claimants  eligible  for  benefit  payment  for  any 
spell  of  unemployment  extending  beyond  the  required 
one  week  waiting  period. 

Actually,  during  the  year  only  33,392  individuals 
qualified  for  a  first  payment.  Almost  two-thirds, 
65.2  percent,  of  all  the  workers  receiving  a  first  pay- 
ment worked  last  in  one  of  the  five  major  industries 
pointed  out  below  and  12.3  percent  of  the  workers 
were  separated  by  an  employer  not  covered  by  the 
U.  C.  program  even  though  the  worker  had  accumu- 
lated wage  credits  with  other  employers  on  which 
benefits  were  based. 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  1946  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  separations  were  from  the  textile  industry ;  more 
than  one-seventh  from  war  production,  principally 
shell-loading,  aircraft  parts,  and  shipbuilding;  and, 
possibly  as  many  as  one-fifth  from  tobacco  process- 
ing operations.  Actually,  a  major  portion  of  the  12.3 
percent  group  shown  as  separated  from  non-covered 
employment  is  closely  related  to  one  of  the  above  in- 
dustries, but  intervening  employment  makes  it  im- 
possible to  directly  relate  the  separation  to  any  par- 
ticular major  industry. 

LOCATION  OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 
A  better  picture  of  the  unemployment  situation  in 

North  Carolina  in  1946  can  be  gained  by  breaking 

down  the  overall  activity  load  into  parts. 

Where  was  the  unemployment?     Approximately 

sixty-two  percent  of  it  was  in  fifteen  office  areas. 

Slightly  more  than  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  activ- 
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ity  was  reported  by  the  remaining  54  offices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  claims  activity  for 
the  year  by  major  areas,  and  by  offices  showing  prin- 
cipal activity  within  the  area. 


AREAS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN    104(J 


Weeks  of  Unemploy' 
ment  Reported 


Area  and  Offices, 
Major  Activity 

Mountain     88,543 

Asheville 18,124 

Spruce   Pine_  10,929 

Mount    Airy    10,357 

Bryson    City 10,177 

Murphy 8,716 

Other   7   offices  _  30,240 

Piedmont    286,953 

Winston-Salem   __  96,382 

Charlotte     ' 31,493 

Durham     25,569 

High  Point 12,894 

Rutherfordton    10,771 

Other    31    offices    .                  .  109,894 

Coastal    119,825 

Wilmington     44,241 

Greenville 13,823 

Rocky  Mount 12,014 

Other  16  offices 49,747 


Percent  of 
State  Total 

17.88 


57.93 


Statewide    495,321 


24.19 


100.00 


Female  workers  suffered  unemployment  to  a  more 
pronounced  degree  than  male  workers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  covered 
employment  in  the  State  is  that  of  women  workers. 
If  one  measures  the  incidence  of  unemployment  by 
using  the  new  claims  filed  as  an  indicator,  it  is  found 
that  56.9  percent  of  the  separated  workers  were 
women.  The  extent  of  unemployment  of  women 
workers  when  measured  by  actual  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment reported  shows  that  62.9  percent  of  the 
weeks  reported  were  for  women  workers.  Payment 
data  shows  that  67.8  percent  of  the  weeks  compen- 
sated went  to  unemployed  women. 

Since  women  workers  were  predominant  and  most 
of  the  separations  were  by  establishments  of  a  sea- 
sonal nature  or  plants  primarily  producing  ordnance, 
aircraft  parts,  and  ships,  the  field  of  unemployment 
is  limited  to  a  considerable  degree. 

A  further  factor  that  explains  the  unemployment 
situation  in  1946  is  found  by  considering  the  portion 
of  unemployment  experienced  by  workers  of  lesser 
skills  found  among  the  Negro  workers.    In  ten  office 
areas  of  the  State  separate  divisional  offices  are  main- 
tained to  serve  Negro  workers  only.     In  these  ten 
office  areas  more  than  half  of  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment (257,260  weeks)  was  reported.    Negro  workers 
filed  for  115,885,  or  45.05  percent,  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment in  these  ten  areas.    Negro  workers  in  other 
areas  are  not  reported  separately  and  likely  would  not 
I   add  appreciably  to  the  total  since  the  ten  areas  with 
I   divisional  offices  are  points  in  which  the  Negro  popu- 
:   lation  is  most  concentrated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  unemployment  picture  in 
1946  for  North  Carolina  has  not  been  serious,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  trend  indicated  that  1947 
would  show  even  higher  employment  than  did  1946. 


READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCE  ACTIVITY 

In  administering  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Allowance  program  for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Commission  has  paid  out  more  than  38i/_>  million 
dollars  to  the  unemployed  and  self-employed  vet- 
erans. 

Unemployed  veterans  were  paid  more  than  $20,- 
306,000  for  slightly  more  than  one  million  weeks  of 
unemployment.  Approximately  325,000  North  Car- 
olina veterans  have  been  discharged  to  date  and  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  applications  for  allow- 
ances taken  it  is  found  that  only  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  veterans  discharged  have  partici- 
pated in  the  allowance  program. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  participants 
in  an  unemployed  status  with  weeks  compensated 
shows  that  the  average  number  of  payments  is  ap- 
proximately 11.9  weeks  per  veteran. 

An  analysis  of  the  activity  by  quarters  reveals  that 
veterans  have  again  turned  to  employment  and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  weekly  average  payment 
activity  indicates  that  about  10,000  of  the  325,000 
discharged  veterans  were  receiving  allowances  each 
week. 

Unemployment  of  Veterans  by  Quarterly  Periods  in  194G 

Weeks  of  Unemploy- 
Quarter  Neiv  Claims  ment  Reported 

First    34,805  234,960 

Second     23,736  337,165 

Third     16,682  322,515 

Fourth     6,222  155,129 

81,445  1,049,769 

. 0 

BALFOUR  PINK  MOST  NOTED 
OF  ROWAN  COUNTY  GRANITES 

(Continued  From  Page  9) 

pneumatic  tools  and  dust  collecting  plant,  blacksmith 
shop  and  other  facilities. 

RECEIVES  HIGHEST  AWARD 

At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Balfour  Pink  Granite 
received  the  highest  individual  award,  the  Silver 
Medal,  and  contributed  to  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  which  received  the  Gold  Medal  for 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  exhibit. 

The  officers  of  The  Harris  Granite  Quarries  Co.  are 
R.  W.  Harris,  president;  J.  E.  Ramsey,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  R.  G.  Hunt,  treasurer;  Meade 
Fraley,  secretary,  and  Curlis  Nail,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

A  generation  of  Rowan  workers  have  contributed 
to  the  production  of  Rowan  County  Granite,  which 
has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  States. 
Before  World  War  II  began,  more  than  160  were  on 
the  payroll,  but  skilled  artisans  were  needed  for 
"War  Work,"  and  as  most  granite  products  were  de- 
clared non-essential  they  were  called  to  industries 
declared  essential — and  many  have  not  returned.  To 
become  a  journeyman  stone  cutter  requires  several 
years  apprenticeship,  therefore  time  must  be  con- 
sumed before  a  full  quota  of  men  can  be  had. 
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History  of  Employment  Security  Program  in  State 

By  Silas  F.  Campbell,  Director  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  UCC 


The  Employment  Security  Program  is  generally 
considered  as  having  begun  in  North  Carolina  with 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  was  ap- 
proved on  August  14,  1935.  It  goes  back  further 
than  this,  further  even  than  the  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ned-Peyser  Act  of  June  6,  1933 ;  for,  wherever  there 
is  a  free  public  employment  office  there  is  the  ground 
work  for  potential  employment  security. 

As  early  as  1919  free  public  employment  offices 
were  in  operation  in  this  state.  The  salary  of  per- 
sonnel was  provided  by  federal  funds,  with  other 
expenses  paid  jointly  by  city  and  county.  Offices 
operated  as  branches  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice in  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington  were 
placed  under  the  State  Department  of  Labor  on 
October  1,  1919,  with  M.  L.  Shipman  as  Federal  Di- 
rector, but  still  financed  by  federal  funds.  How- 
ever, the  State's  first  official  participation  began  in 
1921  with  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  an  Em- 
ployment Service  as  a  North  Carolina  Institution. 
Two  of  these  five  offices  survived  the  post  war  leth- 
argy which  brought  the  collapse  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  except  in  a  few  large  industrial 
centers.  It  will  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  Employment  Service  in  this 
state  as  a  preface  to  the  whole  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  first  public  employment  office  was  opened 
in  this  country  in  1860,  repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  prior  to  1933  to  establish  such  a  Service,  but 
apparently  none  of  them  contemplated  a  coordinated 
national  system. 

GENERAL  BACKGROUND 

The  movement  gained  impetus  and  a  broadened 
objective  with  the  organization  in  Boston  in  1913  of 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment 
Offices.  Still  the  necessary  incentive  had  not  been 
produced,  nor  was  it  far-reaching  enough,  to  crystal- 
ize  public  sentiment  into  an  effective  force. 

Further  progress  was  made  when  our  entry  into 
World  War  I  created  an  emergency,  out  of  which 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  organ- 
ized in  1918  as  part  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  emergency 
was  exactly  opposite  in  nature  from  that  which  ex- 
isted in  1933.  In  1918  it  was  chiefly  a  question  of 
finding  workers  to  fill  available  jobs.  In  1919,  10,- 
701,447  jobs  were  listed  in  the  public  employment 
offices,  but  only  6,166,000  people  could  be  found  to 
register.  Out  of  this  number  4,267,000  had  sufficient 
qualification  to  secure  placement,  though,  with  em- 
ployers desperate  for  workers,  qualification  require- 
ments were  much  less  exacting  than  today. 

Since  this  pressure  for  a  free  employment  service 
came  from  a  minority  group,  the  employers,  it  nat- 
urally receded  with  the  disappearance  of  the  em- 
ployers' problem,  so  that  in  1919  instead  of  a  federal 


appropriation  of  $4,600,000  asked  for  development 
of  the  Service,  a  grant  of  $400,000  was  made  to  wind 
it  up. 

A  DEFINITE  OBJECTIVE 

A  few  statesmen,  and  many  citizens  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  Service,  had  caught  a  vision  of  its  im- 
portance, however,  and  refused  to  accept  defeat  for 
the  movement.  Such  a  statesman  was  Senator  Wag- 
ner, of  New  York,  who  provided  the  first  legislation 
looking  to  a  permanent  system  of  free  employment 
offices ;  and,  while  his  Act  was  vetoed  twice,  it  finally 
passed  and  was  approved  on  June  6,  1933,  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  It  called  for  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  financial  as  well  as  administrative  participation 
by  the  states  in  a  nation-wide  system. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STARTED  WITH  THE  GUN 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  few  states  that 
early  recognized  the  value  and  importance  to  both 
labor  and  industry  of  a  free  employment  service 
system.  In  1921  the  General  Assembly  passed  an 
Act  creating  a  free  employment  service  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,  matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  federal 
funds,  for  maintenance.  Because  of  the  small  fund 
available  the  service  was  limited  in  scope  and  area 
served.  In  addition  to  the  offices  in  Asheville,  Char- 
lotte, and  Wilmington,  offices  were  established  at 
Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

At  that  time  the  Department  of  Labor,  then  known 
as  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing,  was  de- 
voted largely  to  the  issuance  of  State  publications 
and  supervision  of  State  printing.  Little  adminis- 
trative attention  was  given  to  the  development  of 
this  new  agency  for  service  represented  by  its  public 
employment  ottices.  However  in  1931  the  Printing 
Department  was  divorced  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  was  reorganized  and  vitalized  with  the 
election  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  (then)  Major 
A.  L.  Fletcher,  who  was  pledged  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment an  agency  of  service  to  labor  and  to  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  through  lack  of  interest  and  fi- 
nancial support  all  of  the  public  employment  offices 
previously  established  in  the  State  with  the  exception 
of  Asheville  and  Charlotte,  had  folded  up.  The  ex- 
isting depression  presented  a  gloomy  outlook  for 
State  appropriation  for  further  support  of  an  em- 
ployment service,  yet  the  need  for  it  was  more  urgent 
than  ever  before. 

In  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial and  Recovery  Act  approved  on  June  16,  1933, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  recognized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  the  superstructure  of  a  really  perma- 
nent employment  service  State-wide  in  scope,  and 
professional  in  the  character  of  its  service. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  had  been  passed  ten  days 
before  the  approval  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
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covery  Act  and,  while  it  revived  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  established  it  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  made  ample  provision  for  the  participation 
of  states  in  the  development  of  State  Services,  finan- 
cial conditions  throughout  the  country  made  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  States  to  take  advantage 
of  its  generous  provisions. 

NATIONAL  REEMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  Special  Board  for  Public  Works  provided  for 
in  Title  II  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  recognized 
this  handicap,  and  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  provide  a  nation-wide  or- 
ganization adequate  and  ready  on  such  short  notice 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Title  II  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  labor  under  the  $3,300,000,000 
construction  program.  This  program  provided  for 
the  employment  of  local  labor  as  opposed  to  imported 
or  migratory  labor;  for  minimum  hours  and  wages, 
and  gave  certain  preferences  to  veterans.  Therefore, 
on  June  22,  1933  this  Special  Board  issued  regula- 
tions under  which  the  National  Reemployment  Serv- 
ice was  promulgated  as  an  emergency  agency  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  function  under 
the  terms  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
and  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act. 

Financed  entirely  by  Federal  Emergency  funds, 
this  new  agency  threatened  the  individual  states 
with  no  additional  burden  except  the  provision  of 
local  quarters;  yet  it  provided  the  opportunity  for 
creating  and  training  an  organization  second  to  none 
in  service  to  the  State. 

Whatever  history  may  record  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  it  must  at- 
tribute to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  achievement 
of  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  task,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  nation-wide  system  of  free  State  Employ- 
ment Services ;  for  had  not  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  full  financial  and  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  ground  work,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  years  would  have  elapsed  before  the  individual 
states  came  to  agreement  on  the  need,  the  scope  and 
nature  of  such  a  tremendous  organization. 

WAY  NICK  DIRECTOR  IN  STATE 

On  August  4,  1933  the  first  employment  office  in 
North  Carolina  under  this  new  agency  was  opened 
in  the  City  of  Raleigh  by  direction  of  former  Senator 
Capus  M.  Waynick,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  as  State  Director  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service. 

Organized  and  operated  under  high  pressure,  the 
Service,  with  the  leadership  of  its  keen-minded  di- 
rector, developed  rapidly  into  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion despite  its  handicaps  and  lack  of  administrative 
precedent.  Within  five  months  102  offices  had  been 
established  with  a  personnel  in  excess  of  400.  152,- 
629  persons  were  registered,  and  54,357  placements 
made  before  the  Service  had  been  completely  organ- 
ized. It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  were  all 
emergency  placements  for,  during  December,  1934, 


when  38,304  placements  were  made,  4220  placements 
were  made  in  private  employment. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  January  1935 
its  members  for  the  most  part  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  functions  of  a  free  employment  serv- 
ice as  demonstrated  in  their  respective  communities 
by  its  service  to  private  industry  and  the  unemployed. 

Its  first  Director  had  resigned  on  November  15, 
1934,  at  what  seemed  an  inopportune  time  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  who  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Service  as  a  permanent  State 
institution.  However,  its  record  under  federal  ad- 
ministration provided  him  with  ample  material  for 
presenting  its  claim  for  State  support  to  the  forth- 
coming Legislature.  After  a  number  of  telephone 
conversations  with  Mrs.  Francis  Perkins,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which 
had  presented  a  tentative  draft  creating  the  Employ- 
ment Service  as  a  separate  agency,  but  which  the 
Commissioner  insisted  should  be  created  as  a  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  he  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  an  Act  ac- 
cepting the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
whereby  the  State  would  not  only  take  possession  of 
the  organization,  premises,  and  equipment  provided 
at  federal  expense,  but  would  received  continued 
financial  support  from  federal  funds  equal  to  that 
provided  by  the  State. 

THE  STATE  ARRIVES 

The  Act  was  passed  without  change  and  with  little 
opposition,  and  was  ratified  March  19,  1935,  creating 
the  North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  known  as  the  National  Re- 
employment Service.  Resigning  his  interim  ap- 
pointment on  July  1,  1935,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  appointed  Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans  State 
Director  of  the  Service,  which,  according  to  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  the  terms  of  the  State  Act,  was  to  be  operated  as 
a  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Commissioner  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  His 
goal — a  free  State  Employment  Service — had  been 
reached  at  much  less  cost  to  the  State  and  with  great- 
er dispatch  than  had  ever  been  hoped  for.  Up  to  that 
time  it  had  registered  409,338  applicants  and  made 
196,484  placements,  65,187  of  them  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  State  Service  was  officially  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  under  the  terms 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  on  September  1,  1935,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Evans,  went  on  to  new 
aims  and  achievements.  Recession  in  emergency 
projects  activity  made  it  possible  to  concentrate  more 
definitely  on  a  long  range  program  designed  par- 
ticularly to  serve  the  private  employer  and  the  ap- 
plicant through  a  better  knowledge  of  job  require- 
ments and  professionalization  of  personnel. 

A  more  compact  organization  was  secured  by  re- 
ducing the  32  original  districts  to  15  and  the  num- 
ber of  branch  offices  from  70  to  15,  with  16  outpost 
offices.  The  latter  group  was  maintained  chiefly  to 
serve  emergency  agencies  in  project  activity,  and 
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such  offices  were  closed,  reopened  or  transferred  to 
meet  local  needs. 

PERSONNEL  TRAINING  STARTED 

Office  equipment  previously  furnished  by  local  or 
relief  agencies,  and  which  had  been  of  the  most 
meager  and  ill  adapted  sort,  was  replaced  by  stand- 
ard equipment  purchased  largely  with  special  fed- 
eral funds  available  under  the  reapportionment 
terms  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  State  appropriation  of  $75,000 
per  year,  local  communities  appropriated  $18,630.97 
during  the  first  year  of  affiliation  for  rent  and  cur- 
rent expenses.  More  suitable  quarters  were  pro- 
vided for  the  larger  offices,  including  the  State  Ad- 
ministrative Office,  and  the  training  of  personnel 
began  to  receive  attention  which,  because  of  emer- 
gency conditions,  had  not  previously  been  possible. 
During  the  first  fiscal  year  of  operation  as  a  State 
Service  174,682  applicants  registered  and  were  clas- 
sified occupationally  under  a  new  and  scientific  sys- 
tem of  occupational  classification.  During  the  same 
year  137,157  placements  were  made,  32,291,  or  23.5  Jo 
of  them  being  in  private  industry.  This  represented 
the  prewar  peak  in  the  number  of  placements.  That 
year  also  provided  an  all  time  record  in  the  number 
of  registrations  for  work.  In  November  1936  the 
active  file  contained  more  than  111,000  applications. 
At  this  time  128  persons  were  employed  in  the  Serv- 
ice, not  including  personnel  in  affiliated  agencies  such 
as  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf,  Placement  Service 
for  Persons  with  Defective  Sight,  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Veterans'  Placement 
Service.  During  this  first  year  which  was  character- 
ized by  developments  of  a  material  nature,  $270,- 
980.14  was  expended,  $83,466.86  of  which  was  State 
and  local  funds,  and  $187,513.28  federal  funds. 

INCREASED  OPPORTUNITIES- 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

When,  in  response  to  popular  demand,  a  Special 
Session  of  the  Legislature  convened  in  December 
1936  and  passed  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  the  whole  picture  and  purpose  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  given  a  new  meaning. 

Recognized  from  the  beginning  as  the  spearhead 
of  attack  upon  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the 
Service  was  now  to  become  the  instrument  of  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  unemployed,  for  whom  work 
could  not  be  found. 

The  Act  creating  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Commission  which  was  ratified  on  December  16, 
1936,  provided  for  the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  through  public  employment  offices.  Its 
representatives  must  determine  the  suitability  of 
work  made  available  to  applicants,  and  upon  the  cer- 
tification of  the  Service  their  eligibility  for  benefits 
is  initially  established  or  denied.  Because  of  the 
close  coordination  that  must  henceforth  exist  be- 
tween the  Employment  Service  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  a  new  alignment  of  the  organization 
was  seen  to  be  necessary.     Though  still  operating 


under  the  general  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  direction  of  the  Service 
was,  for  administrative  convenience,  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  of  which  it  is  now  a 
Division. 

With  this  transfer  of  supervision,  the  resignation 
of  the  Director  and  another  interim  appointment, 
pending  the  result  of  merit  examinations,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  immediately  expanding  a  Service 
that  had  been  contracted  to  secure  greater  profes- 
sionalization,  the  Service  was  confronted  with  many 
new  problems  as  well  as  new  responsibilities.  It  must 
meet  the  need  for  expansion  and  professionalization 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Larger  quarters  had  to  be 
obtained,  and  extension  service  provided  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  Supervision  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Administrative  Office  to  the  field. 
Personnel  must  be  trained  not  only  in  Employment 
Service  procedure  but  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  Added  to 
these  problems  was  that  of  new  personnel  taken  on 
as  a  result  of  merit  examinations,  many  of  whom, 
though  high  in  rating,  lacked  the  actual  experience 
to  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  new  program  with  im- 
mediate effectiveness. 

The  administrative  staff  was  organized  on  a  func- 
tional basis.  To  simplify  supervision  and  secure 
better  contact,  the  15  districts  were  reduced  to  10 
and  the  direct  reporting  offices  increased  from  15  to 
35  with  9  Negro  offices  in  addition.  Four  Field  Su- 
pervisors maintained  the  contact  between  adminis- 
trative and  field  offices,  while  two  Staff  Supervisors 
assumed  responsibility  for  statistical  and  fiscal  pro- 
cedures. 

Notwithstanding  these  revolutionary  changes  and 
the  complex  problems  presented  by  them,  the  Service 
did  not  wander  from  its  aim  and  function  to  develop 
a  private  placement  service  that  made  it  the  accepted 
clearing  house  between  industry  and  labor.  Its 
achievement  is  a  matter  of  record.  So  valuable  had 
become  its  experience  that  the  Service  was  com- 
mandeered by  the  President  on  January  1,  1942,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  channel- 
ling man-power  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  STARTS 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  (tentative 
draft)  submitted  to  the  State  as  a  result  of  favorable 
congressional  action  on  the  Social  Security  Act 
aroused  little  enthusiasm  in  the  State.  The  people 
generally  knew  little  of  its  provisions,  and  the  em- 
ployers of  the  State  had  not  been  sold  on  the  broad 
principles  which  underlay  it,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  accepting  the  Employment  Service  as  a  North 
Carolina  institution.  However,  they  had  only  the 
choice  of  accepting  the  national  draft  Act,  without 
modification,  or  of  contributing  by  taxation  to  the 
support  of  a  national  system  from  which  they  and 
their  employees  would  receive  no  benefit. 

Consequently,  the  Act  was  passed  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  on  December  16,  1936,  and 
took  effect  on  passage  with  respect  to  employment 
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and  wages  in  1936.  The  first  unemployment  benefits 
became  payable  in  January  1938.  The  incident  at- 
tending the  payment  of  the  first  claim  was  considered 
so  noteworthy  that  a  picture  of  the  claimant  receiv- 
ing a  check  from  Chairman  Powell  was  taken,  which 
developed  an  interesting  situation.  The  photograph 
was  distributed  to  the  daily  papers  as  a  matter  of 
news.  The  picture  of  the  beneficiary  was  immediate- 
ly recognized  by  prison  authorities  as  that  of  an 
escaped  criminal  and  he  was  promptly  returned  to 
prison.  The  check,  presented  by  Chairman  Powell 
in  the  photograph,  was  a  blank  and  the  actual  check 
never  reached  the  claimant. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  MAKES  STUDY 

In  1933,  two  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Col.  A. 
L.  Fletcher,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  was  to  make  a 
study  of  a  law  providing  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation which  Ohio  had  passed,  but  which  had  not 
then  become  effective.  As  a  result,  a  bill  providing 
for  unemployment  compensation  in  North  Carolina 
was  introduced  by  Senator  W.  0.  Burgin  in  the  1933 
Legislature.  A  special  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  a  two-year  study  of  the  subject,  of  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  a  member,  with  Dr. 
H.  D.  Wolf,  Chapel  Hill,  as  executive  secretary. 
Again,  in  the  Legislature  of  1935  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Gov.  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  then  a  member  of 
the  House,  which  was  designed  to  make  it  possible 
for  North  Carolina  to  take  advantage  of  the  National 
Act.  The  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  and  provided 
that  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State  might  set  up 
machinery  for  the  administration  of  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund  either  naming  a  new  com- 
mission or  board,  or  establishing  it  in  an  agency 
already  set  up  in  the  State. 

This  Act  was  expected  to  meet  the  requirements 
to  be  set  up  in  the  Social  Security  Act  for  this  State's 
participation  in  the  employment  security  program. 

State  officials  including  Attorney  General  A.  A.  F. 
Seawell  and  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
appeared  before  representatives  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board  during  the  year  1936  in  an  effort  to  have 
the  law  approved  as  sufficient.  However,  such  ap- 
proval was  not  secured. 

Meanwhile,  several  recommendations  for  changes 
in  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  dealt 
with  unemployment  compensation  were  submitted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  through  Senator  Bailey 
and  were  incorporated  in  the  National  Act  as  finally 
passed. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
State  Law  before  the  end  of  1936  in  order  to  escape 
the  loss  of  all  of  the  3  per  cent  tax  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Title  III  of  the  National 
Act.  Therefore,  when  the  special  session  convened 
in  December  1936  little  time  was  available  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Bureau  draft  of  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  by  several  representatives,  including  Mr. 
Cherry,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  little  choice  or  argument,  but  upon  the 
insistence  of  Governor-elect  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  the  Com- 


mission was  established  as  a  separate  agency  instead 
of  a  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  had  been 
the  case  with  the  N.  C.  State  Employment  Service. 
Since,  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Act  the 
administration  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
program  is  virtually  inseparable  from  the  local  em- 
ployment service  program,  a  provision  was  included 
in  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  transfer- 
ring the  Employment  Service  to  the  newly  created 
agency  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  Commission,  of  which  Charles 
G.  Powell,  Secretary  to  Governor  Ehringhaus  until 
he  was  given  an  interim  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  made  Chairman,  with  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spil- 
man  the  third  member. 

Under  this  new  alignment  it  was  some  time  before 
the  Employment  Service  Division  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Division  were  welded  into  the 
close  working  organization  that  existed  when  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  caused  an  involuntary  separa- 
tion of  the  two  agencies. 

Upon  the  creation  of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Commission,  E.  W.  Price,  formerly  with  the 
Industrial  Commission,  was  made  its  first  Director. 
It  was  then  located  in  the  Griffin  Building  on  Fay- 
etteville  Street.  The  Employment  Service  was 
quartered  in  the  Raleigh  Building  on  West  Hargett 
Street. 

Soon  after  the  absorption  of  the  Employment 
Service  by  the  Commission,  Mrs.  May  Thompson 
Evans  resigned  as  Director  of  the  Employment 
Service  Division  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  Mayne  Al- 
bright, who  was  granted  leave  in  1942  to  enter  mili- 
tary service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
K.  Clinton,  Assistant  State  Director. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Legislature  of  1941,  apparently  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commission  as  set  up,  called  for  its  reorgani- 
zation, and  passed  an  Act  which  was  ratified  on 
March  15,  1941,  changing  it  to  a  seven-member  Com- 
mission. Col.  A.  L.  Fletcher,  who  had  resigned  as 
Commissioner  of  Labor  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  the  administration  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Broughton  as  its  new  chairman.  The  other 
six  members  were,  Dr.  Harry  D.  Wolf  of  Chapel  Hill, 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Fuller  of  Durham,  Cecil  E.  Cowan,  of 
Morganton,  R.  Dave  Hall  of  Belmont,  C.  A.  Fink  of 
Spencer,  and  T.  Clarence  Stone,  of  Stoneville.  The 
new  Commission  assumed  office  July  1,  1941. 

The  Benefit  Formula  was  liberalized  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1941  by  increasing  the  minimum  weekly 
benefit  amount  from  $1.50  to  $3.00,  with  correspond- 
ing increases  for  amounts  up  to  the  maximum  of 
$15.00.  The  waiting  period  required  before  pay- 
ments could  begin  was  also  reduced  from  two  weeks 
to  one  week.  Employers  also  were  relieved  of  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in 
one  year  in  excess  of  $3,000.  The  Legislature  of 
1945  again  liberalized  the  benefit  formula  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount  from  $3.00 
to  $4.00,  and  the  maximum  from  $15.00  to  $20.00, 
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with  corresponding  increases  for  intervening 
amounts.  It  also  increased  the  duration  of  benefits 
for  veterans  from  16  weeks  to  20  weeks,  but  took 
no  action  with  respect  to  the  duration  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  claimants. 

PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Mr.  Price  resigned  as  Director  soon  after  the  re- 
organization and  Dr.  W.  R.  Curtis,  who  had  a  major 
role  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the 
Commission's  administrative  policies,  and  technical 
formulas,  and  who,  until  then,  had  been  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  was  made 
Director  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Di- 
vision. 

The  outbreak  of  war  brought  several  other  changes 
in  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Commission.  Chair- 
man Fletcher  was  called  to  Washington  in  1942  to 
aid  with  the  Selective  Service  System.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Curtis,  Director  of  the  U.  C.  Division,  was  appointed 
Acting  Chairman,  and  R.  Fuller  Martin,  then  in 
charge  of  Business  Management,  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  U.  C.  Division.  Dr.  Curtis  later  joined 
the  Navy  and  was  succeeded  as  Acting  Chairman  by 
Ralph  M.  Moody,  chief  council. 

Curtis  was  released  by  the  Navy  and  resumed  as 
Acting  Chairman  on  April  30,  1943,  which  position 
he  held  until  June  30,  1944  when  Col.  Fletcher,  re- 
leased from  military  service,  took  over  as  Chairman. 

Col.  Fletcher,  reappointed  for  the  second  term  as 
Chairman  by  Governor  Cherry  in  1945,  resigned  on 
April  30,  1946,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  R.  Fuller  Martin  was  made 
Acting  Chairman,  pending  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  successor  to  Col.  Fletcher. 

Col.  Henry  E.  Kendall,  recently  released  from 
military  service,  was  appointed  as  Chairman,  and 
succeeded  Martin  on  July  1,  1946,  Martin  returning 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  U.  C.  Division. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  RETURNS 

The  Employment  Service,  upon  transfer  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  was  considerably  ex- 
panded to  meet  war  needs.  While  no  record  was 
kept  of  the  total  number  of  individual  registrations 
for  work  during  the  war  period  because  of  the  fast 
moving  picture  and  labor  scarcity,  its  effectiveness 
in  its  new  role  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
years  1942  to  1945,  inclusive,  it  made  995,071  place- 
ments, the  peak  being  1943  with  273,423  placements 
reported. 

It  was  returned  to  the  State  administration  on  No- 
vember 15,  1946,  with  78  offices,  a  personnel  of  431 
and  with  E.  C.  McCracken  as  Director.  At  that  time 
the  U.  C.  Division  had  a  personnel  of  575,  making  a 
total  of  1006  for  the  two  agencies.  The  Business 
Management  Departments  of  both  Divisions  were 
combined  as  one,  and  the  Statistical  staffs  of  the  two 
Divisions  were  consolidated  under  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics  to  serve  both  agencies. 

In  January  1937  the  total  working  force  of  both 
Divisions  was  240,  U.  C.  Division  25,  E.  S.  Division 
215.  By  January  1938  the  total  had  reached  686, 
U.  C.  Division  356,  E.  S.  Division  330.    January  1939 


brought  the  total  up  to  830,  U.  C.  Division  552,  E.  S. 
Division  278. 

As  the  two  programs  became  more  completely  in- 
tegrated, and  industry  began  to  recover  from  the 
1938  recession,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  employees.  In  January  1940  it  had  been  reduced 
to  660,  U.  C.  372,  and  E.  S.  288. 

Increased  activity  in  defense  construction  with  a 
heavy  labor  turnover  brought  the  number  up  to  676 
in  January  1941,  U.  C.  341,  E.  S.  335. 

The  present  expanded  personnel  to  1006  is  a  result 
largely  of  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  two 
Divisions  in  the  administration  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  benefit  of  returning  veterans.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  employers  covered  by  the  U.  C. 
Law  has  increased  from  approximately  7000  in  1938 
to  nearly  13,000  at  present ;  and  the  number  of  work- 
ers covered  has  increased  from  about  400,000  in  1938 
to  approximately  550,000  in  1946. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  found  in  its  printed  reports,  and  are 
not  detailed  here.  A  conclusion  easily  reached  from 
a  casual  examination  of  them  is  that  the  program  has 
done  much  through  employer  contributions  to  relieve 
distressing  circumstances  which  would  have  resulted 
from  involuntary  unemployment,  by  the  payment  of 
more  than  $30  million  to  U.  C.  claimants  and  more 
than  $40  million  to  veterans ;  that,  through  the  activi- 
ties of  its  Employment  Service  Division,  it  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  occupational  train- 
ing, in  promoting  wholesome  labor-management  re- 
lations, and  in  evaluating  the  labor  demand  and  sup- 
ply in  the  State. 

A  PROBLEM— AND  A  CHALLENGE 

Finally,  it  will  be  recognized  by  all  sound  thinking 
men  that  Employment  Security  means  (1)  a  job  for 
every  qualified  worker,  (2)  an  adequate  provision 
for  the  proper  occupational  training  of  those  who 
have  no  specific  occupational  qualification,  and  (3) 
the  prompt  payment  of  a  stand-by  weekly  sum  when 
jobs  are  not  available. 

There  still  remains  that  indeterminate  portion  of 
the  population  who,  because  of  the  limited  coverage 
provisions  of  the  Law,  are  not  now  protected  when 
unemployed ;  or,  who,  because  of  old  age,  insufficient 
education,  training,  or  because  of  physical  handicaps, 
are  unemployable. 

Heretofore,  they  have  comprised  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  number  of  active  applicants  for 
work.  Whatever  industry  may  do  to  stabilize  em- 
ployment, it  will  have  a  minimum  effect  in  reducing 
unemployment  so  long  as  our  birth  rate  adds  75,000 
persons  annually  to  the  population,  80  percent  of 
whom  never  finish  high  school,  have  no  definite  occu- 
pation, have  not  been  taught  to  think  out  problems 
for  themselves,  and  who  have  not  experienced  the 
urge  to  qualify  themselves  for  some  definite  place  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  State. 

The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  situation  is  a 
challenge,  not  only  to  the  personnel  of  this  agency, 
but  to  every  social  and  educational  organization  in 
the  State. 
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MORE  SMALL  INDUSTRIES  ARE 
NEEDED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  ranks  first  among  Southeastern 
states  in  industrial  employment,  value  of  products 
and  in  total  wages  paid  to  labor,  W.  C.  Guthrie  of  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  told 
Chamber  of  Commerce  executives  at  a  regional  meet- 
ing in  Wilson  recently. 

Guthrie  said  that  primary  industrial  development 
had  been  along  three  lines:  Textiles,  tobacco  and 
furniture. 

"Although  North  Carolina  is  widely  known  for  her 
progressive  attainment,  she  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go,"  Guthrie  said,  adding  that  in  1945  the  State  rank- 
ed forty-fourth,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  $732. 
The  national  average  in  1945  was  $1150. 

"The  wide  differences  between  individual  income  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  nation  can  be 
largely  due  to  the  greater  industrialization  of  the 
states  of  the  North,  East,  and  Middle  West.  Sections 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  sections  of  the  State,  have  the 
largest  per  capita  income  where  there  are  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises." 

"There  is  a  definite  need  and  opportunity  for  more 
small  industries  in  North  Carolina.  This  need  is 
made  more  emphatic  by  a  great  surplus  of  rural  pop- 
ulation at  a  time  when  increasing  farm  mechaniza- 
tion is  lessening  the  need  for  human  labor  on  the 
farm,"  he  said. 

Guthrie  described  the  rural  industries  movement 
and  said  its  purpose  was  "to  help  promote  more  di- 
versified industries  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
State  and  financed  by  local  capital." 

"It  is  our  purpose  and  desire  to  help  establish  and 
develop  industries  and  services  so  as  to  dispose  of 
every  product  and  raw  material  we  have  in  the  form 
of  merchandise  and  products  as  purchased  by  the 
consumer,  thereby  utilizing  the  raw  materials  and 
surplus  farm  labor,  thereby  contributing  to  the  stabi- 
lization of  the  farm  population  of  the  State,  and 
would  make  for  a  much  better  balanced  economy 
throughout  all  North  Carolina,"  Guthrie  concluded. 


and  counties  in  which  itinerant  service  is  maintained. 
Street  addresses  and  local  managers  are  shown. 

The  list  of  publications  of  the  ESC,  previously 
carried  on  the  back,  are  now  on  the  inside  of  the  back 
cover. 


OVERALL  SIZE  OF  QUARTERLY 

REDUCED:  TYPE  PAGES  ARE  SAME 

The  overall  size  of  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  is  re- 
duced from  9x12  inches  to  8i/>xll  inches  with  this 
issue,  thus  reducing  the  length  by  one  inch  and  the 
width  by  one-half  inch.  However,  the  type  pages 
and  the  type  sizes  will  remain  the  same,  so  that  the 
amount  of  material  in  the  reduced  size  remains  the 
same  as  carried  in  the  larger  size. 

The  new  size  makes  the  publication  easier  to 
handle,  to  mail  and  to  file. 

Another  change  in  this  issue  is  the  use  of  the  map 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  back,  showing  the  locations 
of  Employment  Service  offices,  by  types  of  offices, 


NEW  AND  EXPANDED  PLANTS  IN 
STATE  REACH  1228  IN  TWO  YEARS 

By  Bill  Sharpe,  Director,  State  Neivs  Bureau 

Industrialization  of  North  Carolina  picked  up 
sharply  in  1946,  Paul  Kelly,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  announces. 

In  1946  the  state  acquired  631  established  or  pend- 
ing industrial  plants,  and  210  existing  plants  expand- 
ed their  facilities,  for  a  total  of  841.  The  investment 
made  or  contemplated  is  estimated  at  $105,603,500, 
should  add  some  46,112  to  the  state's  employment  to- 
tal, with  annual  payroll  of  around  $77,075,116. 

This  compares  with  1945's  record  of  225  new  and 
proposed  plants,  162  expansions,  estimated  invest- 
ment of  $84,190,000,  added  jobs  totalling  around 
34,870  and  payroll  of  some  $46,499,500. 

For  the  24  months  of  1945-46  new  and  pending 
plants  and  expansions  totaled  1,228,  investment  esti- 
mated at  $189,793,500,  added  jobs  around  80,982  and 
total  new  payrolls  estimated  $123,574,616. 

The  report,  compiled  by  Philip  Schwartz,  Industrial 
analyist  for  the  Division,  reveals  that  the  prefer- 
ence of  textile  and  furniture  manufacturers  for  North 
Carolina  is  unabated.  For  instance,  in  the  six  months 
from  July  1  through  December,  1946,  222  of  the  450 
new  and  pending  plants  were  textiles,  75  were  furni- 
ture and  fixtures.  Fifty  of  them  were  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products,  19  food  and  kindred  products,  27  ap- 
parel and  other  finished  fabric  products,  17  lumber 
and  wood  products,  ten  were  chemical  and  allied 
products ;  9  were  machinery  producers,  5  were  pri- 
mary metal  producers,  4  were  tobacco  manufactories, 
3  were  paper  and  allied  products  and  7  were  classified 
as  miscellaneous. 

Kelly  said  a  preponderance  of  the  plants  located  in 
the  six  months  period  were  small  industries,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  scattering  of  small  industries 
was  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  state's  economy. 

Of  the  450  new  and  pending  industries  reported 
since  July  1,  1946,  131  will  employ  from  one  to  10 
persons ;  185  (the  largest  group)  will  employ  up  to 
25 ;  84  will  employ  up  to  50 ;  32  will  employ  up  to  100 ; 
16  will  employ  up  to  250,  and  2  intend  to  employ  more 
than  251. 

The  Division  announced  that  industrial  location 
activity  continued  at  a  high  peak.  Due  to  shortage 
of  building  materials,  the  presence  of  suitable  indus- 
trial buildings  at  specified  locations  will  continue  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  immediate  location  of 
incoming  industry,  it  said. 
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EMPLOYMENT  REACHED  HIGHEST 
LEVEL  IN  STATE  LAST  FALL 

The  highest  level  of  non-agricultural  employment 
covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Law  ever 
reached  in  North  Carolina  was  attained  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1946,  it  is  announced  by  Chairman  Henry 
E.  Kendall  of  the  State  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. 

Even  the  peak  month  of  the  war,  August  1942, 
with  610,628  workers  covered  by  the  Employment 
Security  Law,  was  exceeded  in  December  1946  by 
more  than  10,000  workers.  In  October  the  total 
reached  614,088,  in  November  620,415,  and  in  De- 
cember 620,693.  S.  F.  Campbell,  director,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  reports  to  Mr.  Kendall. 

Delinquents  and  employers  declared  liable  retro- 
actively to  1946,  Chairman  Kendall  also  points  out, 
will  further  increase  these  figures. 

That  this  represents  an  unprecedented  utilization 
of  the  labor  force  of  the  State  by  covered  industries 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  non-agricultural 
labor  force  in  North  Carolina  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reached  760,000  in  No- 
vember 1942,  although  only  608,446  of  them  were 
then  in  covered  employment,  representing  a  cover- 
age of  80.1  per  cent;  whereas,  in  December  1946, 
with  a  total  non-agricultural  labor  force  of  754,000, 
620,693  workers  or  82.3  per  cent,  were  in  covered 
employment. 

The  number  of  employers  has  increased  at  an  even 
more  rapid  rate.  The  increase  in  the  non-agricultural 
labor  force  from  December  1939  to  December  1946 
was  22.6  per  cent.  The  increase  in  covered  employ- 
ment from  December  1939  to  December  1946  was  33.2 
per  cent.  The  number  of  employers  working  under 
the  Employment  Security  Law  increased  from  8,974 
in  December  1939  to  13,133  in  December  1946,  a  gain 
of  46.3  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  100,000  of  the 
754,000  non-agricultural  workers  are  in  government 
and  non-farm  domestic  service  which  is  not  protected 
by  the  Employment  Security  Law.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 654,000,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  95  per  cent 
have  protection  against  enforced  idleness  by  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Law. 

Chairman  Kendall  points  out  that  the  remaining  5 
per  cent  includes  a  large  number  of  self-employed 
and  professional  workers  who  are  also  excluded  from 
coverage.  The  only  reason  that  the  remaining  indus- 
trial workers,  estimated  at  less  than  25,000,  are  not 
covered  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment,  ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Kendall,  is  because  of  a  provi- 
sion in  the  State  Law  which  does  not  require  an  em- 
ployer who  had  fewer  than  eight  workers  for  20 
weeks  in  the  year  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Law. 


SEASONAL  INACTIVITY  REFLECTED 
IN  WINTER  BENEFIT  CLAIMS 

Seasonal  inactivity  in  the  winter  months  was  re- 
flected by  the  increasing  numbers  of  claims  of  war 
veterans  for  unemployment  and  self-employed  bene- 
fits under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  filed  with  the  State  Unem- 
ment  Compensation  Commission,  now  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  which  handles  this  phase 
of  the  program  for  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Among  unemployed  veterans,  the  peak  was  reached 
in  May  1946,  during  which  an  average  of  28,140  al- 
lowed claims  were  filed  each  week  and  checks  for 
$2,415,830  were  distributed  during  the  month.  In 
November  1946  the  average  of  weekly  claims  had 
dropped  to  9,694  and  the  month's  checks  totaled  only 
$831,570.  A  slight  increase  was  shown  in  December 
and  a  jump  to  a  weekly  average  of  14,864  compen- 
sable claims  was  filed,  the  month's  checks  reaching 
$1,271,934.  February's  checks  dropped  slightly  to  a 
total  of  $1,045,791  with  an  average  of  13,114  com- 
pensible  claims  filed  each  week  in  that  month. 

From  the  high  peak  in  payments  to  self-employ- 
ment veterans  in  May  1946,  when  $3,782,089  was  paid 
in  benefits  on  38,340  allowed  claims,  the  drop  was  to 
5,501  claims  on  which  $522,330  was  paid  in  November 
1946  and  5,395  claims  on  which  $501,518  was  paid  in 
December.  January  1947  showed  an  increase  to  7,625 
claims  on  which  $704,386  was  paid  and  February 
showed  a  jump  to  12,188  claims  on  which  $1,161,970 
was  paid. 

Claims  for  self-employment  are  filed  during  the 
month  following  the  period  for  which  benefits  are 
paid.  Self-employed  benefits,  Chairman  Kendall  ex- 
plains, are  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  veterans  op- 
erating their  own  businesses  in  order  to  assure  them 
an  income  of  $100  a  month.  Since  usually  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  self-employed  veterans  in  this  State 
are  engaged  in  farming,  the  drop  in  benefits  for  the 
months  of  October  and  November  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  December,  reflect  the  receipts  of  these  farmers 
from  marketing  their  crops. 


Employees  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in 
North  Carolina  during  its  period  of  Federal  control 
are  permitted,  under  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
1947  General  Assembly,  to  pay  into  the  State  Retire- 
ment Fund  the  amount  that  would  have  been  deduct- 
ed from  their  salaries  if  they  had  been  in  State  serv- 
ice during  that  period,  plus  four  per  cent  interest, 
and  thus  acquire  full  benefits  under  the  State  Retire- 
ment System,  just  as  if  they  had  been  State  employ- 
ees. 


War  veterans  continue  to  produce  the  bulk  of  re- 
ception contacts  at  local  Employment  Service  offices 
and  itinerant  points  in  North  Carolina. 


NOTE  TO  READERS:  Items  in  this  issue  were 
prepared  and  in  type  in  advance  of  the  action  on  April 
1,  1947,  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in 
changing  the  name  to  the  "Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina."  Therefore,  most  of 
them  carry  the  former  name  "Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission." 


Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 


(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


m 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 

Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 

Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 

Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 

Biennial  Report,  1945-1946. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Law  as  amended 
(1945). 

Employment  Security  News  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Service.  Now  issued 
jointly  by  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  of  North  Carolina  and  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Not  issued 
during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

U.  C.  C.  Quarterly,  Volume  1,  Nos.  1-4  (1942-3) 
Volume  2,  Nos.  1-3  (1944) 
Volume  3,  Nos.  1-2-3  (1945) 
Volume  4,  Nos.  1-2-3-4  (1946). 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 
Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 
Information  for   Workers   about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 

Workers. 
Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 
Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  O  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 
Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

Weekly  Summary  of  Initial  and  Continued  Claims 

Taken  and  Benefit  Checks  Distributed  by 

Area  and  Office. 
(Special  Studies,   1944-1945-1946   by  Bureau  of 

Research  and  Statistics) 
Analysis  of  Benefit  Formulas— 1936-1939-1940— 

Alternates 
Analysis  of  Claims  with  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 

1944 

Changes  in  Employment  and  Wages  1940-1943- 
1944,  by  Regions,  Office  Areas  and  Counties 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944, 
by  Industry 

Covered  Employment  and  Wages  1944,  by  County 
and  Industry 

Effect  of  Demobilization  on  N.  C.  Employment 
and  Unemployment  Compensation 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1945 

Geographic  Distribution  of  the  N.  C.  Labor  Force 

Industrial  Distribution  of  the  N.  C.  Labor  Force 

Industrial  Trends  in  N.  C,  1940-1942 

Industry  Turn-over,  1943-1944 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
ment Stability 

Covered  Employment  and  Wages  1945  by  County 
and  Industry 

Special  Survey  of  Veterans  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances 

Special  Veterans  Claims  Study 

Interstate  Labor  Shifts  1945 

Trends  in  Covered  Employment  and  Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Analysis  of  Claims  with  Benefit  Years  early  in 
1945 
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"CERAMICS"— ORIGIN  AND  MEANING 

Although  at  one  time  the  name  "Ceramic"  was 
thought  to  refer  only  to  the  art  of  pottery,  current 
usage  has  broadened  the  term  to  include  all  silicate 
industries.  The  etymology  of  the  term  shows  that  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  Greek  word  "keramos," 
now  commonly  meaning  "a  potter,"  "potter's  clay," 
or  "pottery,"  but  that  the  Greek  word  is  related  to 
an  older  Sanskrit  root,  meaning  "to  burn"  and,  as 
used  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  its  primary  meaning 
was  simply  "burnt  stuff."  The  fundamental  idea 
contained  in  the  word  was  that  of  a  product  obtained 
through  the  action  of  fire  upon  earthy  material. 

As  now  accepted,  two  characteristic  elements  are 
involved:  first  and  primarily,  a  product  in  whose 
manufacture  a  high-temperature  treatment  is  in- 
volved ;  and  secondarily,  a  product  customarily 
manufactured  entirely  or  chiefly  from  raw  materials 
of  an  earthy  nature,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
an  organic  and  metallic  nature.  This  definition  is 
so  broad  that  it  covers  nearly  one-third  of  the  field 
of  industrial  activity  as  indicated  in  the  following 
list  of  products  which  are  now  classified  as  ceramic : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERAMIC   PRODUCTS 


STRUCTURAL  CERAMICS: 

1.  Common  brick 

7. 

Terra  cotta 

2.  Paving  brick 

8. 

Conduits 

3.  Face  brick 

9. 

Roofing  tile 

4.  Sewer  pipe 

10. 

Flue  lining 

5.  Drain  tile 

11. 

Floor  tile 

6.  Hollow  block 

12. 

Wall  and  fireplace  tile 

REFRACTORIES: 

13.  Fire-clay  brick 

14.  Magnesia  brick 

15.  Silica  brick 

POTTERY: 

19.  Tableware 

20.  Kitchen  ware 

21.  Art  pottery 

GLASS: 

25.  Household 

26.  Window 

27.  Bottle 

28.  Lighting 

ENAMELED  METALS: 

32.  Household  and  kitchen 

33.  Sanitary 

ABRASIVES: 

36.  Silicon  carbide 


16.  Chromite  brick 

17.  Bauxite  and  diaspor  brick 

18.  Special  refractories 

22.  Sanitary  ware 

23.  Stoneware 

24.  Chemical  porcelain  and 

stoneware 

29.  Optical  glass 

30.  Glazes,  enamels,  and  artifi- 

cial stones 

31.  Quartz  glass 

34.  Chemical 

35.  Advertising 

37.  Aluminous  abrasives 


CEMENTS,  LIMES,  AND  PLASTERS: 

38.  Portland  cement  40.  Calcined  gypsum  products 

39.  Building,  agricultural,       41.  Magnesia  cement 

and  chemical  lime  42.  Dental  cement 

INSULATION: 

43.  Electrical  insulators  44.  Thermal  insulators 

r-.'OTE:  Definition  and  etymology  of  the  word  "ceramics"  is  from 
"Ceramic?.  Clay  Technology,"  by  Hewitt  Wilson,  supervisory  engineer, 
Electrotechnical  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Norris,  Tenn.  (McGraw- 
Hill    Book   Co.,   New    York,    1627). 


AN  ERROR 

The  caption  on  the  front  page  of  the  last  issue  of 
"The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly,"  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  Winter,  1947, 
should  have  been  "North  Carolina  Possesses  A 
Bountiful  Supply  of  NON-Metallic  Minerals."  The 
NON  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
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Brick,  Tile,  Pipe  Making  Important  N.  C.  Industries 

By  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  Informational  Service  Representative,  ESC 


The  "big  four"  families,  Borden, 
Boren,  Isenhour  and  Steele,  oper- 
ating five  major  firms,  produce  at 
least  75  percent — it  may  well  run 
to  90  percent — of  all  the  brick, 
hollow  building  tile  and  drainage 
pipe  manufactured  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  one  of  these  families, 
Steele,  produces  approximately  25 
percent  of  all  of  the  clay  working 
machinery  manufactured  by  the 
six  firms  engaged  in  this  industry 
in  the  entire  United  States. 

These  heavier  ceramic  indus- 
tries, making  brick,  tile  and  pipe, 
have  been  closely  woven  with  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  from 
the  early  days.  Claims,  undoubt- 
edly true,  are  that  many  eastern 
North  Carolina  landowners  and 
tradesmen  built  their  colonial 
mansions  of  brick  brought  from 
England,  either  as  ballast  for  the 
ships,  or  ordered  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that 
early  settlers  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  did  not  take  to 
brick-making  extensively  since 
most  of  the  clay  in  the  area  was 
overlaid  with  several  feet  of  sand  and  was  not  read- 
ily available. 

As  the  population  spread  westward  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  particularly  as  settlements  were  made  in  the 
piedmont  and  western  areas  of  the  State  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states  in  the  1700's,  such  groups 
as  the  Moravians  at  Bethabara  and  Salem  and  the 
Quakers  at  Guilford  College  (New  Garden),  crafts- 
men in  these  and  other  groups  began  to  utilize  the 
suitable  clays  they  found  almost  in  their  yards  to 
make  brick  for  their  homes  and  business  buildings. 
Wooden  homes,  largely  of  logs,  until  the  advent  of  the 
sawmills,  began  to  give  way  to  brick  homes  in  which 
the  fire  hazard  was  greatly  reduced.  Many  brick 
homes  now  standing,  erected  from  brick  made  around 
200  years  ago,  attest  the  skill  of  the  early  brick- 
makers. 

In  the  early  days  brick-making  was  a  crude  and  a 
seasonal  process.  A  farmer  or  a  tradesman  in  a  com- 
munity would  set  up  a  brickyard  to  make  enough 
brick  for  his  own  home  or  store.  While  the  plant 
was  operating,  he  would  also  make  brick  for  some 
of  his  neighbors.  His  plant  consisted  of  a  large  box 
or  tub-like  container,  open  at  the  top.  Upright  in 
this  container  was  a  large  beam.,  from  which  phlanges 
or  blades  extended  laterally.  To  this  upright  beam 
was  attached  a  pole  to  which  a  horse  or  mule  was 
hitched.    This  animal  would  go  round-and-round  the 


BRICK  MADE  BY  18  OTHER 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PLANTS 

Eighteen  brick  manufacturing  firms,  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  accompanying- 
article,  are  listed  in  directories  and  records 
as  now  being  in  operation  in  North  Carolina. 
Many  of  these  firms  supply  needs  for  brick 
in  their  immediate  areas,  but  several  of  them 
also  ship  brick  to  other  parts  of  this  State 
and  supply  customers  in  other  states.  Most 
of  them  confine  their  activities  to  brick-mak- 
ing only,  but  some  also  produce  hollow  build- 
ing tile.  The  complete  list  of  all  those  now 
operating,  as  revealed  in  all  available  rec- 
ords, follows: 

Bostic  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  Bostic;  Carolina 
Brick  Co.,  New  Bern;  Cherokee  Brick  Co., 
Raleigh;  Cunningham  Brick  Co.,  Thomas- 
ville;  O.  W.  Dowdy  &  Son,  Roseboro;  Grant 
Brick  Works,  Weldon;  Ideal  Brick  Co.,  Lin- 
den; Kendrick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mt.  Holly; 
Roger  Moore,  Acme  (Wilmington);  Mt.  Gil- 
ead  Brick  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead;  Nash  Brick  Co., 
Rocky  Mount;  New  Bern  Building  Supply 
Co.,  New  Bern ;  Norwood  Brick  Co.,  Lilling- 
ton;  P.  J.  Patterson  Brick  Co.,  Roseboro; 
E.  A.  Poe  Brick  Co.,  Fayetteville;  Riverside 
Brick  Co.,  Smithfield;  Sellers  Brick  Co.,  Inc., 
Greenville;  Taylor  Brick  Co.,  Aulander. 


container,  his  movement  turning 
the  beam  and  forcing  the  arms 
through  the  clay  shoveled  in  at  the 
top.  Water  was  added  and  the 
clay  was  thus  kneaded  into  a  stiff 
dough-like  substance  which  came 
out  of  a  small  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  container. 

The  brick-maker,  usually  stand- 
ing in  a  waist-deep  pit,  measured 
with  his  eye  and  cut  off  with  his 
hands  enough  of  this  stiff  clay  to 
make  a  brick.  This  he  threw  into 
a  form,  made  to  hold  four  or  six 
brick,  with  force  enough  to  make 
it  spread  out  into  all  corners  of 
the  five-sided  form.  When  this 
form  was  filled,  he  passed  a 
straight  board  over  the  top,  level- 
ing the  top  of  the  brick  and  push- 
ing off  the  surplus  mud.  The  off- 
bearer  would  take  the  form  with 
the  four  or  five  soft  brick  by  han- 
dles at  the  ends  and  dump  it  onto 
smoothed  ground  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  After  a  few  clays  of  turning 
and  drying  the  brick,  they  were 
put  into  "ground  hog"  kilns  for 
baking  or  burning.  This  process 
removed  the  remaining  moisture  and  melted  particles 
in  the  clay,  causing  compact  adhesion  of  the  particles 
and  resulting  in  a  hard  brick. 

The  old  kilns  were  usually  trenches  dug  into  the 
side  of  the  hill  and  covered  with  brick  and  mortar. 
A  furnace  space  was  left  in  packing  the  brick  in, 
and  air  spaces  were  provided  so  the  heat  could  pass 
readily  through  the  brick.  Wood  was  burned  for 
heating  and  after  several  days  of  gradually  increased 
heat  the  fire  was  allowed  to  die,  the  kiln  cooled  for 


Typical  smaller  size  brick  kilns  in  North  Carolina.    Most  of  the 

kilns  used  by  larger  firms  in  this  State  are  36  feet  in  diameter. 

Tunnel-kiln  modern  brick  drying  and  firing  methods  are  used 

by  some  larger  firms. 
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a  few  days  and  the  brick  were  removed.  If  the  clay 
contained  a  sufficient  amount  of  feldspar  the  glazed 
effect  was  achieved  through  this  burning.  If  not,  or 
if  additional  glaze  was  desired,  the  brick  were  dipped 
into  a  moulten  feldspar,  sometimes  with  color  added, 
and  the  brick  were  again  burned  to  "set"  the  glaze. 

Most  of  these  small,  home-constructed,  individual 
brickyards  would  operate  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  during  the  summer  season  and  then  close 
down.  Some  would  operate  for  two  or  more  seasons 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  owners  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity. In  some  instances  the  brickyards  would  be 
operated  for  several  years  and  then  close  down.  Hun- 
dreds of  yards  made  brick  in  practically  every  com- 
munity in  the  State,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 


sand-covered  eastern  slope,  except  where  the  rivers 
had  cut  through  the  sand  and  exposed  deposits  of 
clay  along  their  banks.  Brick-making  was  in  the 
early  days  a  side-line,  practiced  in  connection  with 
farming  or  other  activity. 

Then,  in  the  1880's,  a  few  of  the  brick  plants  were 
operating  season  after  season — still  a  seasonal  opera- 
tion and  all  outside  work,  or  at  best  under  sheds — 
until  the  mud-grinding  equipment  and  brick-drying 
spaces  were  housed  and  heated  to  keep  the  moist 
clay  and  brick  from  freezing.  Also,  in  these  plants 
which  continued  operations  year  after  year,  improve- 
ments, many  of  them  crude,  were  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  screening,  grinding,  mixing,  moulding,  drying 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 


J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  Big  Clay  Working  Machinery  Producer 


One-fourth  of  all  the  clay  working  machinery 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  by 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Statesville,  N.  C,  a  firm 
founded  in  1889  by  James  C.  Steele  and  operated  by 
him,  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  as  a  partnership 
until  January  of  this  year,  when  it  was  incorporated. 

James  C.  Steele,  native  of  Iredell  County,  who  serv- 
ed four  years  in  the  Confederate  Army,  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  during  his  younger  years,  then 
turned  to  brick-making.  During  this  period  he  be- 
gan to  develop  and  invent  labor-saving  devices  to 
take  the  place  of  the  crude  methods  of  making  brick. 
Demand  for  his  machines  in  the  many  small  brick 
yards  in  this  and  other  states  caused  him  to  produce 
more  and  more  clay  working  gadgets  until,  in  1889, 
he  stopped  making  brick  and  turned  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  producing  brick  making  machinery. 

Within  one  year  his  older  son,  C.  M.  Steele,  was 
taken  in  as  a  partner  and  as  his  other  sons,  H.  0. 
Steele,  A.  P.  Steele,  and  F.  F.  Steele,  reached  matur- 
ity, they,  in  turn,  were  made  partners  in  the  business. 
Th  firm  name  of  J.  C.  Steele  and  Son  was  changed  to 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  the  name  the  corporation  formed 
this  year  now  bears.  Mr.  Steele,  the  founder,  con- 
tinued in  active  charge  of  the  business  for  many 
years.  He  died  in  1922  at  the  age  of  82  years.  His 
sons  continued  his  inventive  and  development  pro- 
gram. In  recent  years  five  grandsons,  all  of  whom 
saw  military  service  in  World  War  II,  have  rejoined 
the  firm.  They  are  J.  C,  Jr.,  A.  P.,  Jr.,  C.  N.  and  F. 
M.  Steele,  and  C.  N.  Steele,  who  entered  the  service 
from  State  College,  returned  there  after  discharge 
and  graduated  in  ceramics  this  year. 

Present  officers  of  the  corporation  are  A.  P.  Steele, 
Sr.,  only  son  of  J.  C.  Steele  who  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  firm,  president ;  J.  C.  Steele, 
Jr.,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  A.  P.  Steele,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  secretary;  C.  N.  Steele,  assistant 
secretary;  and  T.  C.  Barrier,  assistant  treasurer. 
Another  son  of  J.  C.  Steele,  Flake  F.  Steele  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, is  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pine  Hall  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.,  and  a  son-in-law,  E.  R. 
Rankin,  is  a  partner  in  and  manager  of  the  Statesville 


Brick  Co.  His  son,  E.  R.  Rankin,  Jr.,  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pine  Hall  plant  of  the  Pine  Hall  Brick  & 
Pipe  Co.  Both  of  these  firms  are  closely  affiliated 
with  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons. 

Members  of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  are  constantly 
studying  and  working  to  improve  the  machinery  al- 
ready developed  and  to  develop  new  machinery  for 
clay  working  processes.  Simplicity  is  the  watchword. 
No  gadget  or  part  is  built  into  a  machine  that  does 
not  have  a  definite  duty  to  perform.  Every  machine 
changed  and  every  new  machine  built  is  tried  out  in 
one  of  the  brick,  tile  or  pipe  plants  affiliated  with  the 
parent  company.  The  operations  and  processes  are 
studied  and  the  machinery  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
use  (and  abuse)  that  it  will  have  to  undergo  during 
its  existence.  Any  flaws  are  thus  detected  and  elim- 
inated, thus  resulting  in  machines  which  are  as  near 
perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them. 

The  Steeles  and  their  associates  keep  in  close  touch 
with  developments  and  changes  in  the  ceramic  in- 
dustry and  are  quick  to  apply  any  new  methods  and 
new  principles  which  may  come  from  the  best  minds 
in  the  industry.  For  third  generation  Steeles  to  go 
to  college  to  study  ceramics  might  seem  to  be  in  the 
class  of  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle",  but  they  real- 
ize that  a  combination  of  theory  with  practice  will 
often  result  in  improved  practices. 

This  firm  produces  all  machinery  required  in  clay 
working  processes.  For  a  stiff  mud  brick  plant  it 
manufactures  the  feeder,  which  feeds  raw  clay  at  an 
even  ratQ ;  the  crushing  machine,  which  crushes  the 
clay  into  fine  particles ;  the  tempering  machine,  which 
mixes  clay  and  water  to  a  stiff  mud  consistency ;  the 
auger  or  extrusion  machine,  which  compresses  the 
clay  and  extrudes  it  through  a  die  in  the  form  of  a 
moving  column ;  and  the  cutting  machine,  which  cuts 
the  column  into  brick  or  tile  sizes. 

Several  combinations  of  these  machines,  to  per- 
form two  or  three  processes  at  one  operation,  have 
been  developed  by  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons.  One  is  a 
combination  pug  mill  (tempering  machine),  vacuum 
chamber  and  auger  (extrusion  machine)  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  10,000  to  12,000  brick  an  hour  or  20  to  40 
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tons  of  holloware  an  hour.  Another  separate  drive 
de-airing  machine  is  described  as  "the  only  de-airing 
machine  with  a  full-length,  full-sized  pug  mill." 
Other  machines  include  a  combination  brick  and  tile 
cutter,  hand  tile  cutters,  oil  brick  dies,  disintegrators, 
crushers,  feeders,  pugmills,  granulators,  hoisting 
drums,  clay  cars,  transfer  cars,  brick  barrows,  and 
any  other  machinery  used  in  working  clay. 

Machines  produced  are  for  all  sizes  and  types  of 
clay  working  plants,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 
In  manufacturing  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
clay  working  machines  produced  in  the  nation,  the 
Steele  firm  ships  machinery  to  practically  every  state 
in  the  nation  and  to  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America 
and  especially  to  South  Africa,  a  particularly  large 
field. 

The  firm's  plant  covers  a  city  block  in  Statesville 
and  here  all  types  of  machinery  for  all  brick  and  tile 
operations  are  cast  and  machined.  It  employs  115 
machinists  and  moulders. 

The  Pine  Hall  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.  of  Winston- 
Salem,  with  two  plants  at  Pine  Hall,  Stokes  County, 
and  one  plant  at  Madison,  Rockingham  County,  is  an 
affiliate  of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  and  is  operated  by 
Flake  F.  Steele.  One  of  the  Pine  Hall  plants  makes 
common  and  face  brick  from  shale,  which  is  found 


in  large  quantities  on  the  company's  property  em- 
bracing several  hundred  acres.  The  Madison  plant 
also  produces  common  and  face  brick.  These  two 
plants  make  more  than  two  million  brick  a  month. 
The  other  plant  at  Pine  Hall  produces  vitrified  terra 
cotta  pipe  for  sewer  and  drainage  purposes.  The 
three  plants  of  the  Pine  Hall  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.  employ 
approximately  175  people. 

The  Statesville  Brick  Co.,  headed  by  E.  R.  Rankin, 
son-in-law  of  the  late  J.  C.  Steele,  is  still  a  partner- 
ship composed  of  Mr.  Rankin  and  members  of  the 
Steele  family.  The  plant  is  located  ten  miles  west 
of  Statesville  on  the  Catawba  River.  Local  clay  is 
used  for  the  face  and  common  brick  produced.  Ap- 
proximately a  million  brick  are  produced  each  month. 
Sixty  people  operate  this  plant. 

It  is  at  these  four  affiliated  plants  that  the  J.  C. 
Steele  &  Sons  firm  tries  out,  tests  and  proves  the 
machinery  manufactured  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
market. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  is  another  shining  example  of 
how  three  generations  of  native  born  North  Caro- 
linians have  founded  and  developed  an  important  in- 
dustry which  supplies  machinery  for  working  clay 
into  brick,  tile,  pipe  and  other  similar  requirements 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  some  na- 
tions in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.  Produces  Quality  Drainage  Pipe 


Sixty-one  years  ago,  with  the  help  of  a  mule  for 
horsepower  and  about  a  dozen  local  workers,  W.  C. 
Boren  and  J.  Van  Lindley  started  an  industry  at  Po- 
mona, N.  C,  on  the  outskirts  of  Greensboro,  which 
has  for  the  past  20  years  produced  annually  an  aver- 
age of  4000  carloads  of  materials,  primarily  sanitary 
sewer  and  drain  pipe. 

After  about  25  years  of  operation,  Mr.  Boren 
bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  VanLindley  and  continued 
the  industry,  which  at  that  time  produced  farm 
drain  tile.  After  many  years  of  trial  and  error  and 
experimentation  with  various  types  of  clay  and  shale 
this  firm,  the  Pomona  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  early  evolved 
process  and  located  clays  and  shales,  which  produce 
sewer  pipe  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

For  60  years  Mr.  Boren  directed  this  industry, 
continuing  relatively  active  and  intensely  interested 
until  his  death  January  14,  1946,  at  the  age  of  86 
years.  Meanwhile,  he  trained  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons in  his  footsteps.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  has  remained  in  the  Boren  family,  mem- 
bers of  which  continue  to  direct  and  operate  the 
business.  In  fact,  before  Mr.  Boren's  death  last  year, 
four  generations  of  the  Boren  family  were  stock- 
holders, including  W.  C.  Boren,  one  of  the  founders ; 
W.  C.  Boren,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Boren,  III,  and  W.  C.  Boren, 
IV,  the  latter  six  years  old. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are  W.  C.  Boren, 
Jr.,  president ;  G.  S.  Boren,  Jr.,  and  C.  A.  Boren,  vice- 
presidents;  W.  C.  Boren,  III,  secretary;  and  D.  M. 
Stafford,  treasurer. 


During  the  formative  years  this  firm  used  local 


Four  generations  of  Borens  operating  and  interested  in  the 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  near  Greensboro,  until  the 
death  of  W.  C.  Boren,  8r„  last  year.  His  picture  is  on  the  right 
and  from  right  to  left  are  shown  W.  C.  Boren,  Jr..  W.  C.  Boren. 
Ill,  and  W.  C.  Boren,  IV,  four  years  old,  hut  a  stockholder. 
Each  has  before  him  a  length  of  sanitary  sewer  pipe  produced 

by  the  firm. 
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clays  almost  entirely,  but  after  extensive  experi- 
mentation it  found  the  best  shale  available,  a  lumi- 
nous clay  at  Gulf,  N.  C,  mixing"  with  it  local  clay  to 
the  extent  of  about  15  percent. 

The  dozen  workers  at  the  beginning  have  increased 
to  approximately  300  now.  Many  of  these  have  been 
with  the  company  for  30  and  40  years  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  service  records  of  more  than  15 
years.  The  plant  has  never  closed  because  of  labor 
difficulties.  In  fact,  it  has  never  closed  for  more 
than  ten  days  and  the  only  time  that  period  was 
reached  was  due  to  the  coal  strike.  One  and  one-half 
carloads  of  coal  are  consumed  each  day  of  operation. 

About  20  acres  are  covered  by  kilns  on  the  200  acre 
farm,  which  adjoins  the  city  limits  of  Greensboro 
as  they  extended  westward.  In  fact,  the  Boren  resi- 
dences were  taken  into  Greensboro  in  one  of  the  ex- 
pansions and  the  Pomona  postoffice  was  moved  a 
mile  westward  to  keep  it  outside  the  Greensboro 
area. 

Thirty-four  kilns  are  operated,  most  of  them  36 
feet,  inside  diameter,  the  largest  kiln  now  in  use.  Of 
the  4000  carloads  of  materials  produced  annually, 
the  great  bulk  is  of  sanitary  sewer  pipe  for  munici- 
palities in  this  and  other  states.  Most  of  the  pro- 
duction is  sold  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, but  large  quantities  are  also  shipped  to  other 
states.  In  addition  to  the  vitrified  glazed  clay  sewer, 
this  firm  also  produces  flue  lining,  wall  coping,  silo 
blocks,  fire  brick,  septic  tanks,  drain  pipe,  drain  tile, 
chimney  tops  and  many  other  clay  products. 


During  the  war  the  Pomona  Terra-Cotta  Co.  pro- 
duced miles  upon  miles  of  pipe  for  Army,  Navy  and 
other  installations.  At  Fort  Bragg,  for  example, 
more  than  100  miles  of  pipe  were  furnished.  Many 
additional  hundreds  of  miles  were  supplied  to  Camp 
Davis,  Cherry  Point,  Camp  Lejeune,  Camp  Butner, 
the  ORD  at  Greensboro,  Norfolk  Navy  Base,  and 
numbers  of  other  installations  in  this  state  and  Vir- 
ginia, especially. 

This  company  has  a  contract  with  the  State  for 
furnishing  pipe  and  other  terra-cotta  products  for 
schools,  institutions  and  other  State  requirements. 

"Therm-O-Tile"  is  a  steam  conduit  system,  pat- 
ented by  the  Pomona  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  which  is  manu- 
factured only  at  Pomona.  This  is  a  covering  for 
steam  heating  pipes  which  radiate  to  other  buildings 
in  a  group  from  a  central  heating  plant.  Therm-O- 
Tile  is  sold  throughout  the  nation  by  Johns-Mansville 
Co.  and  H.  W.  Porter  &  Co.,  nationally  known  firms. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  firms  in  North  Carolina 
which  produce  probably  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
entire  output  of  ceramic  building  materials,  includ- 
ing brick,  tile  and  pipe,  and  is  one  of  only  two  firms 
which  produce  drainage  pipe.  It  has  been  developed 
in  the  61  years  almost  entirely  by  the  members  of 
one  family,  the  Borens,  now  reaching  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, all  members  of  which  were  born  and  reared 
in  Guilford  County.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
a  combination  of  local  brain  and  brawn  and  local  raw 
materials  can  do  in  developing  an  important  industry 
in  North  Carolina. 


Isenhour  Brick  &  Tile  Co-  Develops  Modern  Tunnel  Kilns 


Application  of  the  assembly  line  principle  to  pro- 
ducing and  firing  brick,  never  touched  by  hand  until 
they  are  ready  for  loading  and  shipping,  is  the  revo- 
lutionary method  developed  and  used  by  the  Isenhour 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  at  its  East  Spencer  plant  near 
Salisbury. 

The  Isenhour  name  is  one  of  the  "big  four"  in 
brick,  tile  and  pipe  making  in  North  Carolina  and 
members  of  the  family  produce  a  large  percentage 
of  the  brick  and  tile  manufactured  in  the  State.  The 
founder  of  the  original  firm  was  G.  W.  Isenhour,  who 
started  making  brick  in  a  small  plant  at  New  London, 
Stanly  County,  in  1888.  In  April,  1896,  he  moved 
to  East  Spencer  and  started  a  plant  to  utilize  the  vast 
amount  of  fine  clay  and  shale  found  in  that  com- 
munity. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  he  brought  into  the 
business  his  four  sons  as  they  grew  up.  Three  of 
these  sons  branched  out  to  establish  brick  firms  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.     C.  W.  Isenhour,  Sr.,  con- 


tinued to  operate  the  East  Spencer  plant,  and  in  later 
years  was  joined  by  his  two  sons,  John  H.  Isenhour 
and  C.  W.  Isenhour,  Jr.,  both  of  whom  are  highly 
trained  ceramic  engineers.  John  H.  Isenhour  is 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ceramic  Society. 

For  a  year  after  World  War  I  this  plant  was  pro- 
ducing only  6,000,000  brick  a  year.  The  industry  has 
expanded  gradually  and  successfully  until  it  now 
produces  30,000,000  brick,  or  the  equivalent  in  tile 
and  brick,  annually.  Products  of  the  firm  have  been 
increased  to  include  common  and  face  brick,  hollow 
building  tile  and  other  clay  products. 

The  Isenhours,  always  alert  to  new  ideas  for  re- 
ducing manual  labor  in  their  plant,  finally  developed, 
through  experiments  and  study,  the  highly  scientific 
and  completely  mechanical  tunnel-kiln  method,  which 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  "ground  hog"  trench  kiln 
which  earlier  members  of  the  Isenhour  family  used. 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 


Sanford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  Is  Largest  Producer  In  State 


The  Sanford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  located  at  Colon, 
four  miles  north  of  Sanford,  N.  C,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  members  of  the  famous  brick  manufac- 
turing family  which  started   its  activities  in  New 


London,  Stanly  County,  in  1888.  Then  George  W. 
Isenhour  started  a  plant,  now  operated  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  G.  M.  Isenhour,  as  the  Yadkin  Brick 
Yard.    Later  this  founding  Isenhour  moved  to  East 
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Spencer,  near  Salisbury,  and  established  a  brickyard, 
which  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  L.  C.  Isenhour, 
operated  and  which  Charles'  son,  John  Isenhour,  now 
heads  as  the  Isenhour  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

L.  C.  Isenhour,  in  1919,  moved  to  Sanford  and 
started  a  brick  yard  at  Colon,  now  the  Sanford  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.  The  firm  is  now  a  partnership,  with  L.  C. 
Isenhour  still  active,  but  in  which  his  son,  L.  D.  Isen- 
hour, and  three  sons-in-law,  P.  K.  Buchanan,  G.  J. 
Casey  and  C.  B.  Foushee,  have  partnership  holdings. 
All  live  at  Sanford. 

The  Sanford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  the  present  name, 
originally  manufactured  brick  alone,  common  and 
face  brick,  but  about  six  years  ago  began  the  manu- 
facture of  tile.  The  firm  now  owns  a  1200-acre  tract, 
all  of  which  has  surface  or  near-surface  clay  which 
is  potentially  suitable  for  brick  and  tile  making. 

During  the  28  years  of  operation,  this  firm  has 
increased  its  plants  as  business  expanded  until  five 


plants  are  now  operated  on  the  tract,  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  300,000  bricks  (or  tile)  daily.  Un- 
der construction  is  a  sixth  plant,  due  to  be  completed 
early  next  year,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,- 
000  brick  (or  tile)  daily,  this  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  entire  plant  to  400,000  brick  daily. 

During  the  15  years  since  the  Naval  Base  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  was  started  in  1932,  this  firm  has  furnished 
150  million  brick  for  the  buildings  erected  there,  and, 
since  1941,  the  firm  has  furnished  65  million  brick 
for  the  work  in  constructing  the  buildings  at  Camp 
Lejeune.  Most  of  the  brick,  additional  millions,  have 
been  furnished  to  Cherry  Point,  Quantico,  Va.,  Lang- 
ley  Field,  Va.,  Fort  Bragg,  Camp  Butner  and  other 
military,  naval  and  marine  corps  installations. 

Practically  90  percent  of  the  brick  produced  by  the 
Sanford  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  are  sold  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, yet  shipments  are  also  made  to  points  in  many 
other  states  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 


Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  Operates  Three  Modern  Plants 


The  Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  with 
plants  at  Goldsboro,  Sanford  and  Durham,  N.  C,  is 
the  youngest  but  a  very  vigorous  member  of  the  quin- 
tet of  brick,  tile  and  pipe  manufacturers  in  North 
Carolina  from  whose  plants  probably  more  than  75 
percent  of  these  products  come. 

This  firm  was  organized  and  chartered  in  January, 
1911,  by  the  late  F.  K.  Borden,  Sr.,  who  was  presi- 
dent; Frank  B.  Daniels,  vice-president;  and  F.  K. 
Borden,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer.  The  authorized 
capital  was  $100,000  and  $25,000  was  issued.  Opera- 
tions were  carried  on  at  the  early  Goldsboro  plant  on 
a  seasonal  basis  and  only  7  or  8  million  bricks  were 
produced  during  the  next  few  years.  In  1916  the 
Goldsboro  plant  was  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  12  to 
14  million  brick  a  year. 

An  entirely  new  plant  was  built  in  Goldsboro  in 
1920  with  a  capacity  of  33  million  brick  a  year.  At 
that  time  the  authorized  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $500,000  and  $290,000  of  this  was  sold,  to  addi- 
tional stockholders  coming  into  the  firm.  In  1925 
$100,000  in  preferred  stock  was  authorized  and  sold 
and  the  Sanford  plant  was  built,  originally  with  a 


Section  of  the  Goldsboro  plant  of  the  Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co, 

Goldsboro, 


capacity  of  24,000  tons  of  tile  a  year.  Soon  the  plant 
was  converted  to  making  tile  and  brick  and  its  pres- 
ent capacity  is  the  equivalent  of  18  million  brick  or 
30,000  tons  of  tile  a  year. 

Again  in  1929  preferred  stock  up  to  $500,000  was 
authorized,  but  in  1946  all  preferred  stock  outstand- 
ing was  retired.  The  firm  now  has  $500,000  in  com- 
mon stock  authorized  and  $290,000  outstanding. 
From  1924  until  it  was  sold  in  1945,  the  firm  operated 
a  building  supply  business  in  Durham,  handling  all 
types  of  building  material,  including  brick  and  tile. 
A  similar  building  supply  business  was  started  in 
Greensboro  in  1929  and  operated  until  1946  when 
sold. 

The  Durham  plant  of  the  firm  was  started  in  1940 
with  a  capacity  of  15  million  brick  a  year.  Enlarge- 
ment of  this  plant  was  completed  recently,  increasing 
the  capacity  to  25  million  brick.  This  enlarged  plant 
gives  the  Goldsboro,  Sanford  and  Durham  plants  a 
combined  capacity  of  58  million  brick  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  in  brick  and  tile. 

During  the  war  period  the  Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
plants  were  running  at  full  capacity  and  practically 
all  of  its  output  went  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
to  government  agencies.  Camp  Lejeune  took  40,000 
tons  of  tile  and  10,000  tons  went  to  the  Goldsboro 
housing  project.  Camp  Butner,  Camp  Davis,  the 
Naval  Base  and  other  projects  took  millions  of  brick 
and  many  tons  of  tile.  Practically  all  of  the  brick 
buildings  in  Goldsboro  were  constructed  of  Borden 
brick. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are :  F.  K.  Borden, 
Jr.,  president;  F.  B.  Daniels,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  H.  B.  Armentrout,  secretary;  C.  A. 
Lano,  general  superintendent;  D.  N.  Alexander,  sales 
manager. 
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Many  Ceramic  Minerals  Plentiful  In  North  Carolina 

By  Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina;  Thomas  G.  Murdoch,  Assistant  State  Geologist  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Charles  E.  Hunter,  Geologist,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Pegmatite1  bodies  occur  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  mountain  area  of  western  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 
Economically  they  are  the  most  important  group  of 
rocks  in  the  State  because  in  them  are  centered  the 
greatest  number  of  mines.  Sheet  mica2  from  North 
Carolina  accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic production.  There  is  little,  if  any,  primary  resi- 
dual kaolin3  produced  outside  this  State.  About  35 
percent  of  the  nation's  domestic  feldspar4  is  mined 
in  the  State.  Perhaps  70  percent  of  the  domestic 
scrap  mica  and  mica  schist  for  grinding  is  produced 
in  North  Carolina.  The  Kings  Mountain  district  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  650,000  tons  of  minable  and 
recoverable  spodumene/'  Henderson  County  contains 
important  reserves  of  zircon"  and  Cleveland  County 
contains  important  reserves  of  monazite.7 

MINERAL  PROCESSING  PLANTS 

The  importance  of  the  pegmatite  minerals  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  concentration 
of  mineral  processing  plants  in  North  Carolina  is  in 
the  pegmatite  region.  A  total  of  thirty-three  (33) 
plants  located  in  North  Carolina  and  three  in  nearby 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  are  engaged  in  processing 
pegmatite  minerals  from  this  State.  All  these  plants 
recover,  purify,  grind,  fabricate,  or  pack  minerals 
mined  from  pegmatites.  Feldspar  is  ground  accord- 
ing to  all  standard  specifications  for  ceramic  uses 
and  glass  manufacture.  The  kaolin  plants  produce 
china  clay  for  use  in  whiteware  bodies  and  in  alkali- 
free*  kaolin  used  in  making  spun  glass  fibers.  The 
mica  grinding  plants  supply  mica,  from  20  mesh  down 
to  micronized  material,  for  roofing,  wallpapers,  rub- 
ber, paints,  and  plastics.  The  sheet  mica  fabricating 
plants  prepare  mica  patterns  for  electrical  appliances, 
radios,  fuse  plugs,  and  prepare  mica  boards  from 
which  commutator  segments  and  rings  are  fabricated 
to  specifications. 

FOUR  PRINCIPAL  DISTRICTS 

The  principal  mineral  production  from  pegmatites 
comes  from  four  districts.  These,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are:  Spruce  Pine,  Bryson  City- 
Franklin,  Shelby-Kings  Mountain,  and  Stoneville. 


1Pegmatite — a  rock  formation  consisting  of  very  coarse  crystalline  aggre- 
gates of  the  same  minerals  as  granite   (quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica). 

-Mica — a  highly  complex  silicate  of  aluminum  and  one  or  more  basic 
elements,  which  splits  into  very  thin,  tough,  elastic  plates  or  scales,  llie 
sheet  or  block  variety  is  that  used  for  electrical   insulation. 

3Kaolin — a  high  grade  white  clay  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar, and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  earthenware  and   porcelain. 

^Feldspar — a  term  applied  to  a  group  of  minerals  consisting  of  aluminum 
silicate  with  potassium,  sodium,  or  calcium,  or  all  of  these  Used  chiefly  as 
a  flux  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  electrical  porcelain,  and  some  enamel 
wares  ;  a  constituent  of  many  ceramic  bodies  and  glazes. 

5Spodumene — a  lithium-aluminum  silicate  which  when  mixed  with  feldspar 
In  a  ceramic  utilization  melt?-,  or  deforms  at  a   low  temperature. 

"Zircon — a  silicate  of  the  element  zirconium.  Used  in  ceramics  as  a  d  irk- 
eniriK  agent  in  porcelain  enamels  and  pottery  glazes,  and  in  some  refractories, 
special  porcelains,  and  glasses 

7Monazlte — essentially  a  phosphate  of  rare  earths  with  thorium  present, 
probably  as  a  silicate.     Utilizd  in  certain  glasses,  refractories,  and  chemicals. 

"Alkali-free   kaolin — free   from   objectionable   soluble   mineral   salts. 


Spruce  Pine  District :  Most  of  the  feldspar,  mica, 
and  kaolin  production  in  the  Spruce  Pine  district 
comes  from  the  Spruce  Pine  Alaskite,9  or  the  pegma- 
tites associated  with  it.  Most  of  the  mines  producing 
a  mixed  soda-potash  feldspar  are  located  in  the  alas- 
kite, while  the  best  producing  mines  are  in  pegmatites 
in  or  near  the  contacts  of  the  alaskite.  In  the  larger 
pegmatites,  the  soda  and  potash  feldspars  are  usually 
segregated  into  zones  which  make  it  possible  to  keep 
them  separated  in  mining.  Varying  amounts  of 
sheet  and  scrap  mica  as  well  as  quartz  are  obtained 
as  by-products  from  most  of  the  feldspar  mines  in 
the  district.  Most  of  the  feldspar  mines  are  worked 
by  the  open-cut  method  but  a  few  are  typical  under- 
ground operations.  The  greatest  depth  reached  by 
underground  mining  in  the  district  is  about  450  feet. 

All  the  kaolin  deposits  now  being  worked  in  the 
Spruce  Pine  district  were  formed  by  the  kaoliniza- 
tion10  of  the  feldspars  in  the  Spruce  Pine  Alaskite. 
The  deposits  are  irregular  in  shape  and  usually  ex- 
tend several  hundred  feet  in  width  and  length.  Kao- 
linization  at  some  points  has  taken  place  to  a  depth 
of  about  100  feet.  In  kaolin  mining,  the  overburden, 
from  3  to  20  feet,  is  stripped  by  bulldozers  and  other 
heavy  earth  moving  equipment.  The  clay  is  mined 
by  power  shovels  and  trucked  to  the  kaolin  recover- 
ing plant,  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  to  3  miles. 

Bryson  City-Franklin  District :  The  pegmatites  in 
the  Bryson  City-Franklin  district  are  mined  prin- 
cipally for  sheet  mica,  scrap  mica,  and  feldspar.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Franklin,  many  of  the  pegmatites 
contain  exceptionally  white  muscovite11  mica  that  is 
in  much  demand  for  grinding  to  specifications  for 
use  in  the  paint  industry.  Most  of  the  grinding  mica 
is  mined  from  kaolinized  pegmatites  by  the  open  cut 
method  with  power  shovel  or  hydraulic  giant.  The 
mica  is  recovered  from  the  quartz,  kaolin,  and  other 
impurities  by  crushing,  screening,  and  washing. 

The  pegmatites  in  the  Bryson  City  part  of  the  dis- 
trict are  unique  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  potash 
and  soda  feldspar  but  no  mica.  The  best  of  these 
feldspar  mines  are  located  in  large  pegmatites  in- 
truded into  and  along  the  west  contact  of  a  granite 
mass  at  Bryson  City.  During  the  last  10  years,  this 
area  has  become  an  important  feldspar  producing 
center. 

Shelby-Kings  Mountain  District:  The  Shelby- 
Kings  Mountain  district  can  be  divided  into  two 
areas,  due  to  the  marked  difference  of  the  pegmatites 
in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  this  district.  In 
the  Shelby  part,  the  pegmatites  are  fat  lenses  that 
h£ve  been  labeled  "pods"  by  some  geologist.    These 


9Alaskite — a  coarse-grained  pegmatite  granite  that  crops  out  extensively 
near  Spruce  Pine. 

10Kaolinization — the  process  by  which  a  feldspar  passes  into  kaolin. 

11  Muscovite- -potash  Bearing  white  mica;  the  commercial  variety  produced 
In   North   Carolina. 
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are  mined  mainly  by  open-cut  methods  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  sheet  mica  found  in  them.  For  several 
months,  during  the  height  of  the  recent  war,  one 
mine  near  Shelby  led  all  other  mines  in  the  country 
in  quantity  of  sheet  mica  produced. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pegmatite  belts  in  the 
State  is  the  spodumene  district  near  Kings  Moun- 
tain. Two  small  areas  contain  more  than  700  spodu- 
mene pegmatites  one  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  Many 
of  the  pegmatite  bodies  contain  15  percent  or  more 
of  spodumene,  and  unusually  rich  parts  of  bodies 
average  from  30  to  50  percent.  The  spodumene  crys- 
tals are  lath-shaped  and  range  up  to  38  inches  in 
length  and  10.5  inches  in  width.  Some  of  the  pegma- 
tites are  enormous  in  size  with  a  maximum  width  of 
395  feet  and  a  maximum  length  of  3,250  feet. 

During  the  war,  quarries  were  operated  on  several 
of  the  nearly  vertical  spodumene  pegmatites.  The 
entire  pegmatite  material  was  quarried  and  used  as 
mill  feed  for  a  flotation  plant  which  produced  high 
quality  spodumene  and  albite1-  feldspar  concentrates. 
The  pegmatites  at  the  quarry  sites  have  been  proven 
by  core  drilling  to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet. 

Stoneville  District:  The  Stoneville  district  of 
Stokes  and  Rockingham  Counties  has  been  for  many 
years  an  important  intermittent  producer  of  high 
quality  mica.  The  pegmatites  in  this  area  are  thick 
lenses,  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  Shelby 
area.  Usually  in  the  mining  process  only  that  part 
of  the  pegmatite  containing  sheet  mica  is  broken.  In 
the  Stoneville  area,  however,  several  deposits  have 
been  found  to  contain  mica  throughout  the  formation 
in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it  economical  to  mine  the 
whole  pegmatite. 

ABUNDANT  RESERVES 

A  detailed  study  of  the  residual  kaolin  reserves 
shows  that  the  Spruce  Pine  district  contains  more 
than  50,000,000  tons  of  crude  kaolin  material.  In 
recent  years,  the  clay  plants  in  this  district  have 
been  recovering  about  20  percent  kaolin  from  this 
material.  A  part  of  the  Kings  Mountain  district  con- 
tains 650,000  tons  of  recoverable  spodumene  and  this 
figure  is  based  on  a  depth  of  only  100  feet. 

No  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  reserves  of 
sheet  mica.  In  1943,  North  Carolina  produced  ap- 
proximately 2,000,000  pounds  of  sheet  and  25,000 
tons  of  scrap  mica,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
10-year  average  of  800,000  pounds  of  sheet  and  12,500 
tons  of  scrap.  During  the  war,  several  important 
new  deposits  were  found  and  many  of  the  old  mines 
were  re-opened  and  made  to  yield  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  ever  before. 

The  residual  kaolin  deposits  in  the  Spruce  Pine 
district  are  also  mined  for  grinding  scrap  mica.  If 
we  assume  that  these  deposits  contain  5  percent  mica 
— we  know  that  many  conain  15  percent — the  answer 
is  2V-2  million  tons  of  scrap  mica.  Additional  scrap 
mica  is  also  produced  from  sheet  mica  mining,  feld- 


spar mining,  alaskite,  schist  deposits,  and  in  other 
districts  than  Spruce  Pine. 

There  have  been  no  published  estimates  of  the 
feldspar  reserves  of  North  Carolina.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Minerals  Yearbook,  1944,  lists  long 
tons  of  crude  feldspar  produced  in  North  Carolina  in 
1942  at  93,644;  1943  at  112,144  and,  1944  at  122,857. 
That  is  an  increase  of  about  10,000  tons  per  year, 
which  is  no  sign  of  depletion.  During  1945,  a  new 
750  tons  per  day  feed  feldspar  flotation  plant  was  put 
into  operation  in  the  State.  This  plant  uses  alaskite 
containing  about  50  percent  feldspar.  Detailed  geo- 
logic mapping  shows  that  there  are  alaskite  reserves 
of  many  hundred  million  tons. 

Olivine:1*  Most  of  the  peridotite1 '  and  related 
magnesian  rocks  in  North  Carolina  are  confined  to 
a  belt  of  gneisses  and  schists  that  lie  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Many  of  the  peridotites  are  of  the 
dunite1-"*  and  saxonite10  type  and  contain  essentially 
pure  olivine  while  others  have  undergone  serpentin- 
ization  and  steatitization.17  Between  Watauga  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  and  White  County,  Georgia, 
chiefly  in  North  Carolina,  there  are  20  deposits  con- 
taining 230,000,000  tons  of  unaltered  olivine,  with 
more  than  45  percent  magnesia,  and  one  billion  tons 
of  partially  altered  olivine  averaging  about  44  per- 
cent magnesia. 

Production  of  olivine  in  the  United  States  began 
in  North  Carolina  in  1930  and  production  figures  indi- 
cate an  annual  average  of  3,500  short  tons  between 
1936  and  1940.  The  principal  production  has  been 
from  quarries  near  Addie,  Balsam  Gap,  and  Webster 
in  Jackson  County,  and  Day  Book,  Yancey  County. 
The  principal  utilization  of  North  Carolina  olivine 
has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  forsterite18  refracto- 
ries and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Chromite:  In  some  of  the  dunite  deposits,  chro- 
mite  is  a  conspicuous  mineral  occurring  as  well-dis- 
seminated crystals  throughout  the  dunite  rock,  or 
as  small  lenses  and  veins  of  massive  chromite  sur- 
rounded by  friable11'  and  granular  olivine.  A  small 
production  has  been  reported  from  Webster  and  Dark 
Ridge,  Jackson  County,  and  Day  Book,  Yancey  Coun- 
ty. During  1941,  some  placer  chromite  was  recovered 
from  a  deposit  near  Democrat,  Buncombe  County,  by 
an  efficient  hydraulic  system.  In  1941,  the  deposits 
at  Webster  and  Democrat  were  surveyed  by  magnetic 
geophysical  methods  and  those  at  the  former  locality 
were  explored  by  diamond  drilling.  These  investiga- 
tions indicated  that  there  is  insufficient  difference 
in  magnetic  properties  of  the  chromite  and  the  en- 
closing dunite  mass   to  outline  accurately  the  ore 


12Albite — the  variety   of  feldspar  containing  no   calcium    (lime)    and   con- 
sisting- of  sodium-aluminum  silicate. 


1301ivine — a  mineral  composed  mostly  of  magnesium  orthosilicate,  and 
which  has  found  a  utilization  as  a  refractory  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
epsom  salts.  Magnesium  metal  has  been  produced  from  olivine  in  experi- 
mental work. 

"l'eridot  tc — dark  green  igneous  rock  which  consists  wholly  of  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals. 

15Dunite — a  variety  of  peridotite  composed  mostly  of  olivine. 

10Saxonlte — a  variety  of  peridotite  similar  to  dunite  hut  containing  crystals 
of  eristat  ta. 

17Serpentinization  and  steatitization — types  of  alteration  or  "decay"  com- 
mon to  the  peridotite  class  of  rocks. 

18Forsterite — an  important  refractory  magnesium  silicate  mineral 

19Friable — easy  to  break,  or  crumbling  naturally, 
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body  by  standard  magnetic  geophysical  methods,  and 
that  the  ore  bodies  are  small  disconnected  lenses. 

Vermiculite:20  Vermiculite  was  first  noted  in 
North  Carolina  as  a  mineral  associated  with  corun- 
dum.21 Essentially,  the  entire  commercial  production 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  derived  from  deposits 
associated  with  the  dunites  and  pyroxenites.22  The 
vermiculite  occurs  as  veins  and  lenses  along  the  con- 
tact between  the  dunite  or  pyroxenite  masses  and 
the  enclosing  schists  or  gneisses,  or  along  interior 
fractures  or  zones  of  weakness  within  the  basic 
formation.  The  width  of  the  veins  may  vary  from 
a  tiny  stringer  to  more  than  20  feet. 

Vermiculite  is  found  intermittently  from  Clay 
County  on  the  southwest  to  Avery  County  on  the 
northeast.  The  principal  production  has  been  from 
the  Ellijay  district  of  Macon  County,  and  near  Swan- 
nanoa,  Buncombe  County;  exfoliation  plants  have 
been  operated  at  Franklin  and  Bee  Tree.  Mining  has 
been  by  open  cut  and  underground  methods.  This 
unique  mineral  has  found  a  ready  utilization  as  an 
insulating  material  and  a  constituent  of  light-weight 
concrete.  The  individual  deposits  are  usually  rela- 
tively small;  however,  rough  estimates  have  placed 
a  total  reserve  at  between  250,000  and  500,000  tons. 

PYROPHYLLITE  AND  TALC 

Important  deposits  of  pyrophyllite,  the  hydrous 
aluminum  silicate  mineral  closely  resembling  talc 
and  often  substituted  for  it  in  industry,  occur  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau — chiefly  in 
Moore,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Montgomery,  and  Ala- 
mance Counties.  The  pyrophyllite  deposits  occur  in 
strongly  metamorphosed  acid  volcanics,  chiefly  a 
normal  coarse-grained  tuff,23  although  they  occur  to 
a  less  extent  with  fine  acid  tuff  and  acid  volcanic 
breccia.24     A  prominent  feature  of  the  pyrophyllite 


-"Vermiculite — a  group  of  hydrated  silicate  minerals,  with  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  exfoliation  with  intense  heat,  that  has  become  important  because  of 
its  insulating  properties  after  dehydration. 

^Corundum — aluminum  oxide,  formerly  produced  extensively  in  North 
Carolina  and  used  as  an  abrasive. 

—Pyroxenites — rocks  consisting  essentially  of  the  mineral  pyroxene  (a 
meta-silicate,  chiefly  of  calcium  and  magnesium). 

-"■Tuff — cemented  volcanic  ash. 

"Breccia — angular  volcanic  ejecta,  larger  than  tuff. 


bodies  is  their  irregular,  oval,  or  lense-like  form.  The 
size  of  the  bodies  varies  greatly,  but  the  large  depos- 
its are  from  150  to  500  feet  wide  and  1,500  to  2,000 
feet  long.  Mines  and  mills  are  being  operated  at 
Robbins  (formerly  Hemp),  Glendon,  Moore  Coun- 
ty, and  at  Staley,  Randolph  County.  Pyrophyllite 
is  being  mined  near  Snow  Camp,  Alamance  County, 
and  manufactured  into  refractories  at  Pomona,  near 
Greensboro,  Guilford  County.  These  pyrophyllite 
refractories  are  being  shipped  as  far  as  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Talc  deposits  of  two  distinct  types  have  been  known 
in  North  Carolina  for  many  years.  One  of  these  is 
associated  with  altered  basic  igneous  rocks  such  as 
peridotite,  dunite,  pyroxenite,  and  soapstone,  while 
the  other  is  associated  with  marble. 

Some  of  the  peridotite  masses  have  been  altered 
and  contain,  among  other  minerals,  varying  amounts 
of  talc  and  soapstone.  For  several  years,  small 
amounts  of  talc  have  been  mined  from  some  of  these 
deposits  and  ground  at  different  mineral  processing 
plants  in  the  area.  Talc  of  this  type  is  being  mined  in 
Madison  County  and  processed  in  a  mill  at  Marshall. 
Both  ground  talc  and  talc  crayons  are  produced. 

Talc  deposits  associated  with  marble  are  found  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State  in  Swain,  Ma- 
con, and  Cherokee  Counties.  The  talc  bodies  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  inches  in  length  and  width  to 
masses  50  feet  thick  or  more  than  200  feet  long.  A 
detailed  geological  examination  of  the  area  made 
cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  just 
been  completed.  There  has  also  been  considerable 
exploration  work  carried  on  and  talc  is  being  mined 
both  by  stripping  and  underground  methods.  High- 
grade  ground  talc  and  talc  crayons  are  being  produc- 
ed near  Murphy. 

LARGE  KYANITE  DEPOSITS 

Although  kyanite-'5  is  widespread  throughout  the 
western  region  of  the  State,  the  most  important  de- 

2r»Kyanito — an  aluminum  silicate  mineral  in  demand  for  high-grade  re- 
fractories and  special  ceramic  products. 
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posits  are  found  along  the  line  of  the  Black  and  Great 
Craggy  Mountains  from  the  vicinity  of  Burnsville, 
Yancey  County,  to  Swannanoa,  Buncombe  County. 
Smaller  but  interesting  deposits  occur  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  main  area  and  in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  Two  types  of 
occurrence  are  common.  In  one  type  the  kyanite 
occurs  as  disseminations  or  lenses  in  acid  crystalline 
rocks,  chiefly  mica  gneiss  and  mica  schist.  In  the 
other  type  the  kyanite  occurs  as  bunches,  pockets  or 
lenses  in  pegmatite  dikes  or  quartz  veins.  The  latter 
type  of  deposits,  while  rich  in  kyanite,  are  small  and 
as  a  result  no  large  tonnage  is  available.  The  de- 
posits which  contain  kyanite  as  disseminations  and 
lenses  in  gneisses  and  schists  are  often  large  and 
contain  important  tonnages.  The  kyanite  content 
varies  from  5  to  50  percent  and  often  averages  20 
percent.  Mining  and  concentrations  were  carried  on 
for  several  years  near  Burnsville,  Yancey  County. 

SILLIMANITE,  TITANIUM,  CLAY  AND  SHALE 
Recent  discovery  of  extensive  deposits  of  silliman- 
ite-°  in  the  upper  Piedmont  area  of  the  State  offers 
promise  of  production  possibilities  in  the  near  future. 
The  sillimanite  occurs  principally  in  mica  schist 
which  extends  from  near  Cliffside,  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, northeastward  to  the  Yadkin  River  at  Elkin,  in 
a  belt  95  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Four  areas  in 
this  zone  contain  coarse  crystals  of  sillimanite  that 
appear  to  offer  possibilities  for  concentrating  into  a 
salable  product.  One  area  near  Morganton  contains 
large  bundles  of  sillimanite  crystals,  many  of  which 
are  one  inch  in  diameter  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
long.  In  this  area  the  rock  is  estimated  to  contain 
from  10  to  20  percent  sillimanite. 

Titanium27  minerals  occur  in  North  Carolina  as 
follows :  veins  and  lenses  of  granular  ilmenite-8  in 
Caldwell  County,  placer  rutile29  in  Clay  County, 
ilmenite-magnetite  lenses  in  Ashe  County  and  ilmen- 
ite  sands  in  the  rivers  and  sounds  of  the  eastern 
region.  Ilmenite  has  been  mined  successfully  in 
Caldwell  County  for  several  years. 

Structural  clay  products  constitute  one  of  the 
State's  important  mineral  resources  in  value.  The 
raw  materials  for  these  items  are  clay  and  shales. 
For  many  years  the  entire  production  came  from  the 
sedimentary  clays  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  from 
flood-plain  clays  along  streams.  During  more  recent 
years,  the  clay  shales  of  the  State  have  become  of 
importance  for  the  production  of  structural  clay 
products.  Important  plants  using  Triassic  shales 
are  located  near  Gulf,  Colon,  Sanford  and  Durham  in 
the  Deep  River  area  arid  near  Pine  Hall  in  the  Dan 
River  area.  Plants  near  Monroe,  Norwood,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Denton,  Salisbury,  and  New  London  use  the  pre- 
Cambrian  shales.  The  Cambrian  shales  are  process- 
ed in  a  plant  near  Brevard. 


20Sillimanite — a  mineral  similar  to  kyanite  chemically  and  in  uses,  but 
having   a   different  crystal   form. 

27Titanium — a  metallic  element  found  in  nature  only  in  the  combined  form. 

28Ilmenite — a  mineral  consisting  of  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium.  Widely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments. 

29Rutile — a  mineral  which  is  dioxide  of  titanium.  Used  in  enamels,  titan- 
ium chemicals,  and  welding  rod  coatings. 


ISENHOUR  BRICK  &  TILE  CO, 
DEVELOPS  MODERN  TUNNEL  KILNS 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 

This  method  is  as  modern  as  it  is  revolutionary.  No 
hand  contact  and  a  minimum  of  manual  labor  is  re- 
quired in  making  brick  the  Isenhour  way. 

Steam  shovels  scoop  up  the  clay  from  the  East 
Spencer  pits,  deposit  it  in  cable  cars  which  dump  it 
into  the  mixing  plant,  where  it  is  combined  with 
locally-supplied  shale  and  sufficient  water  to  bring  it 
to  the  proper  consistency.  The  mixing  plant  kneads 
and  mixes  the  clay,  shale  and  water.  This  dough- 
like substance  is  forced  through  rollers  and  then  dies, 
from  which  it  comes  in  a  continuous  column  and 
moves  onto  a  conveyor  belt.  This  belt  carries  the 
column  to  slicers,  twelve  taut  wires  on  a  frame,  which 
swing  down  to  cut  off  brick  length  or  tile  length  por- 
tions. They  are  then  ready  for  drying  and  firing. 

Here  the  Isenhour  method  takes  an  important  de- 
tour from  the  usual  process.  Brick  or  tile  are  dumped 
onto  small  trucks,  operating  on  two-rail  tracks,  and 
are  moved  hydraulically,  at  a  regulated  speed,  into 
and  through  the  tunnel-kilns.  Each  truck  holds  1000 
units  and  these  trucks  move  bumper  to  bumper  con- 
tinuously through  the  kilns.  The  brick  are  dried, 
fired  and  cooled  without  being  touched.  The  kilns 
are  oil-fired  and  thermostatically  controlled.  After 
passing  through  a  drying  temperature  of  300  degrees 
Fahr.,  the  brick  move  through  successive  stages  of 
heat,  finally  reaching  2100  degrees  in  the  firing  kilns. 
Heat  is  further  controlled  in  these  chambers  to  give 
the  desired  coloring. 

One  by  one,  at  regular  intervals,  the  trucks  emerge 
from  the  tunnel,  cooled  and  ready  for  loading  and 
shipping.  Two  of  these  tunnel-kilns  are  in  constant 
operation.  They  are  controlled  by  a  central  control 
panel,  where  a  single  operator  can  check  the  progress 
of  each  truck  of  brick.  Kiln  temperatures,  air  pres- 
sures, speed  and  operation  of  the  trucks,  all  are  shown 
on  dials  and  permanently  recorded.  Automatic  sig- 
nals warn  of  any  trouble  in  the  kilns. 

Brick  and  tile  produced  in  this  manner  are  said 
to  be  much  stronger,  more  uniform  in  quality  and 
appearance  and  less  porous,  with  fewer  rejects.  The 
cost  is  reported  as  less  per  unit.  Each  kiln  turns  out 
30,000  finished  brick,  or  the  equivalent  in  brick  and 
tile,  each  day. 

The  tunnel-kiln  equipment  was  developed  in  the 
Isenhour  plant,  after  years  of  study,  research  and 
experimentation.  B.  C.  Miller,  mechanical  engineer, 
played  an  important  part  in  developing  the  machin- 
ery. Obvious  advantages  of  the  system  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  brick  and  tile  industry,  creating 
a  demand  for  this  type  of  machinery.  So,  last  year 
the  Miller  Equipment  Co.  was  established  near  the 
Isenhour  plant.  This  company  furnishes  complete 
engineering  services  in  construction  of  the  most 
modern  type  tunnel-kilns,  as  developed  by  the  Isen- 
hour firm.  This  and  other  improvements  made  by 
the  Isenhour  company  are  doing  much  toward  mech- 
anization and  assembly  line  improvement  through- 
out the  brick  and  tile  industry. 
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History  and  Manufacture  of  Structural  Clay  Products 

By  Newton  P.  Vest,  Executive  Secretary,  Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  StatesviUe,  N.  C. 


It  is  not  known  when  man  first  formed  masses  of 
clay  into  blocks  from  which  to  build  a  shelter,  for 
brick  and  tile  are  old,  antedating  memory  and  the 
recorded  history  of  civilization.  Skillfully  fashioned 
bricks  nearly  6,000  years  old  and  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Sargon  of  Akkad,  founder  of  ancient  Chal- 
dea,  have  been  discovered.  Other  Chaldean  and 
Sumerian  cities  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  have 
yielded  clay  building  blocks  almost  as  venerable,  and 
excavations  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  have  brought 
to  light  remarkable  examples  of  clay  building  block, 
laid  without  mortar,  in  perfectly  aligned  walls,  often 
as  much  as  three  feet  thick. 

From  these  early  beginning  brickmaking  developed 
both  technically  and  geographically.  A  tremendous 
advance  was  made  with  the  discovery  that  firing 
made  brick  harder  and  more  enduring  than  mere 
sun-baking.  By  the  time  of  the  great  Babylonian 
King,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  art  had  developed  to  the 
point  of  artistically  molding  and  enameling  brick. 
Needless  to  say,  the  art  of  brickmaking  was  not  con- 
fined to  Mesopotamia,  but  spread  south  and  west  in 
Egypt — where  the  Hebrews  made  brick  for  their 
Egyptian  masters — ;  eastward  into  Iran,  India,  and 
China ;  and  westward  into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Rome. 

The  more  orderly  European  society  which  succeed- 
ed the  period  of  the  Barbarian  invasions  resulted  in 
still  further  development  of  the  technique  of  produc- 
ing and  using  structural  clay  products.  Wherever  clay 
was  abundant — in  northern  Italy,  southern  France, 
Germany,  and  the  low  countries — there  was  extensive 
building  with  brick. 

About  this  time  brickmaking  migrated  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  By  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  (1509-47)  Eng- 
lish brickmaking  was  perfected,  and  it  took  the  great 
fire  of  London  (1666)  to  transform  that  town  from 
a  place  of  wood  to  a  city  of  brick  and  stone.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  brought  about  the  building  of  the 
hundreds  of  country  mansions  of  brick  which  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  English  countryside  today, 
and  which  are  among  the  world's  most  beautiful 
examples  of  brick  and  tile  architecture. 

The  Western  Hemisphere,  too,  has  its  antique 
brick — the  Spaniards  employing  it  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  in  the 
erection  of  ranch  houses,  missions,  churches,  and 
other  structures. 

COLONIAL  BRICK  MAKING 

As  early  as  1611  in  Virginia  and  1629  in  Massa- 
chusetts brick  plants  were  set  up,  and  throughout 
the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  are  to  be  found  fine 
examples  of  the  use  of  brick  by  early  Colonial  build- 
ers. Faithfully  reproduced,  and  of  tremendous  in- 
terest to  all  Americans,  is  the  restored  city  of  Wil- 


liamsburg, in  tidewater  Virginia,  whose  principal 
buildings — the  Governor's  Palace,  the  Capitol,  and 
the  famous  Wren  Building  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary — are  of  brick.  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, built  of  brick,  stands  as  a  monument  both  to 
American  independence  and  the  artistry  and  skill  of 
Colonial  brickmakers  and  bricklayers.  Little  known 
to  America,  but  one  of  the  many  manufacturing  pur- 
suits of  George  Washington,  was  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  in  the  plant  owned  and  operated  by  him  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

Up  to  1880  the  use  of  brick  in  American  building 
was  largely  confined  to  ordinary  wall  construction 
and  for  "backing  up"  stonefaced  walls,  but  since  that 
time  the  ways  in  which  structural  clay  products  are 
used  in  building  construction  have  increased  many- 
fold.  From  barns  and  silos  to  towering  skyscrapers, 
brick  and  tile  will  be  found,  with  every  community 
boasting  schools,  churches,  highways,  walls,  side- 
walks, terraces,  smokestacks,  apartments,  hotels, 
and  homes  built  in  whole  or  in  part  of  these  materials. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  America  today 
is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  consumer  of 
structural  clay  products. 

The  manufacture  of  structural  clay  products,  in- 
cluding common  and  face  brick,  structural  clay  tile, 
and  architectural  terra  cotta,  is  one  of  the  major 
industries  of  this  country. 

CLAYS  AND  SHALES  COMPLEX 

Clay  suitable  for  manufacture  into  brick  and  tile 
is  a  bewilderingly  complex  material.  Technically 
known  as  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina — AL03, 
2SiOL>,  2H.0 — in  which  may  occur  sundry  intermingl- 
ed impurities,  this  clay  is  the  disintegrated  remains 
of  feldspathic  rocks,  themselves  the  product  of  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  In  the 
millions  of  intervening  years,  a  part  of  this  clay  has 
lain  at  its  original  site,  and  other  parts  have  been  torn 
away  by  glacial  movements  and  winds,  rains,  and 
floods,  to  be  deposited  at  various  levels  and  distances 
as  sediment  on  the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans. 
The  products  resulting  from  such  evolutions  com- 
prise three  groups:  (1)  Surface  clays,  which  may  be 
either  the  upthrusts  or  intrusions  of  older  deposits 
or  those  of  more  recent  formation  and  sedimentary  in 
character;  (2)  shales,  materials  which  have  over 
the  ages  been  subjected  to  intense  pressures  until 
the  basic  clay  has  almost  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  slate;  and  (3)  fire  clays,  which  are  usually  found 
in  conjunction  with  coal  and  are  mined  at  deeper 
levels  and  are  so-called  because  of  their  refractory 
qualities. 

Clays,  unlike  metals,  soften  slowly  and  melt  or 
fuse  gradually  when  subjected  to  rising  tempera- 
tures.   It  is  this  property  of  clay,  its  fusibility,  which 
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causes  it  when  properly  burned  to  become  hard,  solid, 
and  substantially  nonabsorbent.  Fusing  takes  place 
in  three  stages :  Incipient  fusion,  that  point  when  the 
clay  particles  become  sufficiently  soft  so  that  the 
mass  sticks  together;  vitrification,  when  there  is 
extensive  fluxing  and  the  mass  becomes  tight,  solid, 
and  nonabsorbent ;  and  viscous  fusion,  the  point  when 
the  clay  mass  breaks  down  and  tends  to  become 
molten.  The  manufacturer's  problem  is  to  so  control 
the  temperature  in  the  kiln  that  vitrification  is  com- 
plete and  viscous  fusion  is  avoided. 

ABUNDANCE  IN  THIS  STATE 

North  Carolina  has  an  abundance  of  clay  and  shale 
deposits  and  it  is  the  production  of  structural  clay 
products  from  these  raw  materials  that  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  large  structural  clay 
products  industry  in  the  State.  The  shale  deposits 
consist  of  the  Cambrian,  pre-Cambrian,  and  the  Tri- 
assic  shales. 

The  Cambrian  shales  are  confined  to  the  Brevard 
Schist  and  the  Watauga  formations.  Deposits  of 
Cambrian  shale  are  scattered  throughout  the  western 
half  of  the  State.  The  Cambrian  shales  grade  in 
color  from  yellow  to  light  red.  They  are  fine-grained 
or  sandy-grained  in  texture,  have  no  luster,  and  have 
an  irregular  fracture.  The  Cambrian  shale  outcrops 
are  found  in  Henderson  County  near  Etowah  and  in 
Madison  County  near  Hot  Springs. 

The  pre-Cambrian  shales  are  confined  to  the  areas 
of  slate  in  the  "slate  belt".  These  slates  weathered 
to  shale  are  the  present  sources  of  material  for  struc- 
tural clay  products  in  this  division  of  the  State.  The 
slates  originally  consisted  of  fine  tuff,  ash,  and  land 
waste.  These  materials  were  laid  down  as  bedded 
deposits,  metamorphosed  into  slates  and  later  weath- 
ered back  to  shales.  The  pre-Cambrian  shales  grade 
in  color  from  yellow,  dark  yellow,  bluish  gray,  blue 
slate,  to  light  gray.  They  are  fine  to  medium  grained 
and  shaly  in  texture,  have  a  dull  luster,  and  have  a 
shaly  or  irregular  fracture.  The  main  outcrops  of 
pre-Cambrian  shales  occur  in  Anson,  Union,  Meck- 
lenburg, Stanly,  Montgomery,  Cabarrus,  Davidson, 
Moore,  Alamance,  Chatham,  Orange,  Durham,  Per- 
son, Granville  and  Randolph  Counties ;  and  the  minor 
outcrops  occur  farther  east  in  Wake,  Vance,  North- 
ampton, Halifax,  Nash,  Wilson,  Johnston,  Harnett 
and  Richmond  Counties.  The  pre-Cambrian  or  "slate 
belt"  crosses  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina  in  a 
northeast-southwest  direction.  The  western  boun- 
dary is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  cities  of  Greensboro,  Lexington  and  Charlotte; 
and  its  eastern  boundary  by  a  line  a  few  miles  west 
of  Durham,  Sanford  and  Wadesboro.  The  belt  varies 
in  width  from  eight  to  fifty  miles. 

TRIASSIC  SHALES  RED  TO  BROWN 

The  Triassic  shales  consist,  in  general,  of  materials 
which  have  accumulated  through  the  process  of 
weathering  and  erosion,  in  a  long  narrow  trough  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  crystalline  belt.     With  the 
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exception  of  the  Pine  Hall  deposits,  in  which  yellow 
and  black  shale  occurs,  the  Triassic  shales  vary  from 
red  to  chocolate  brown  in  color.  They  are  fine  grain- 
ed to  sandy  grained  in  texture,  have  irregular  hacky 
fracture  and  have  a  dull  luster.  The  largest  area  in 
which  the  Triassic  shales  occur  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  lense  extending  in  a  northeasternly  and  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Smaller  areas  are  located  in  Rockingham, 
Stokes  and  Forsyth  Counties  and  in  Anson  County. 
The  most  important  and  valuable  deposits  are  in 
Lee,  Rockingham  and  Stokes  Counties. 

Throughout  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Coastal 
Plain  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  mountain  region 
alluvial  clays  are  common  and  often  abundant  in  the 
terraces  and  flood  plains  along  the  rivers.  Practically 
all  the  clays  used  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  1922 
were  obtained  from  these  flood  plains  and  terraces. 
At  the  present  time  some  of  the  largest  developments 
in  the  State  are  on  this  type  of  deposit.  These  clays 
belong  to  the  Columbia  formation  and  partly  to  re- 
cent formations.  These  clays  vary  from  yellowish 
to  reddish  in  color  and  occur  along  the  flood  plains 
and  terraces,  and  vary  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness.  Interesting  deposits  of  this  kind  are 
found  at  Weldon  on  the  Roanoke  River,  Lillington  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  Goldsboro  on  the  Neuse 
River. 

MANUFACTURING 
STRUCTURAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

The  process  by  which  structural  clay  products  in 
North  Carolina  are  formed  is  called  the  stiff-mud 
process.  In  the  stiff -mud  process  the  tempered  clay 
is  delivered  to  an  auger  machine  which  in  turn  forces 
the  plastic  mass  through  the  moulding  die  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  called  a  "column".  The  column  has, 
of  course,  taken  the  shape  of  the  openings  in  the  die, 
and,  as  it  is  extruded,  another  machine  cuts  it  into 
units  of  the  desired  length.  The  green  units  then 
pass  to  a  "take  off"  belt  for  inspection,  the  perfect 
ones  moving  to  the  dryer  and  the  imperfect  ones  back 
to  the  pug  mill  for  retempering.  Standard  brick  is 
extruded  through  dies  either  3%  by  8  inches  or  3% 
by  214  inches,  producing  side-cut  or  end-cut  bricks, 
respectively.  Structural  clay  tile,  drain  tile,  and  sim- 
ilar shapes  are  all  end-cut. 

The  dies  used  in  the  auger  machine  are  carefully 
designed  to  suit  the  characteristics  of  the  clay  to  pass 
through  them.  The  shrinkage  anticipated,  both  from 
drying  and  from  burning,  determines  the  allowances 
to  be  made  in  the  size  of  the  die  and  the  length  of 
the  green  units.  All  dies  must  be  lubricated  so  that 
the  clay  columns  may  flow  through  them  freely  and 
without  tearing  or  otherwise  destroying  the  edges. 
Oil,  water,  and  steam  are  all  used  as  lubricants. 

Deairing — the  removal  of  air  occluded  in  the  clay — 
is  a  recent  and  important  development  in  the  stiff- 
mud  process.  A  special  deairing  chamber  is  attached 
to  the  auger  machine  and  as  the  clay  passes  through 
this  chamber  it  is  broken  up  and  shredded,  and  any 
air  present  is  removed  by  a  pump  which  maintains  a 
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vacuum  between  15  to  29  inches  of  mercury.  Among 
the  chief  advantages  of  deairing  of  the  clay  are: 
Greater  strength  imparted  in  both  the  green  and  the 
fired  body,  increased  workability  and  plasticity,  and 
a  greater  utilization  of  inferior  clays  is  made  possi- 
ble. However,  not  all  clays  respond  favorably  to  this 
process,  and  in  such  instances  it  is  not  used. 

Regardless  of  the  process  by  which  the  green 
product  has  been  formed,  it  must  be  dried  before  it 
can  be  burned.  As  much  as  7  to  30  percent  moisture 
may  be  present  in  the  green  units.  This  moisture 
may  be  in  the  form  of  free  water  which  fills  the  pore 
spaces,  water  which  clings  to  the  pore  walls  even 
after  the  free  water  has  been  removed,  and  hygro- 
scopic, colloidal,  and  chemically  combined  water. 
Drying  removes  most  of  the  water  present  in  the 
first  two  of  these  forms,  and  the  remainder  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  early  stages  of  burning. 

REQUIRES  SCIENTIFIC  ATTENTION 

Drying  requires  scientific  supervision.  As  the  free 
water  is  removed,  the  clay  particles  tend  to  coalesce 
and  cause  the  green  unit  to  shrink.  However,  the 
removal  must  not  take  place  too  quickly,  otherwise 
the  surface  of  the  unit  will  dry  and  harden  before  the 
interior,  thus  causing  subsequent  cracking.  Usually 
3  days  at  temperatures  ranging  between  100°  and 
300°  Fahrenheit  are  required  to  dry  properly  struc- 
tural clay  products.  In  recent  years  mechanical  dry- 
ers have  come  to  be  used  quite  extensively.  These 
driers  automatically  control  the  temperature,  degree 
of  humidity,  air  velocity,  and  all  the  other  factors 
which  may  affect  the  drying  of  the  green  clay  unit. 
A  further  step  is  necessary  to  complete  the  struc- 
tural clay  product — it  must  be  burned,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  processes  in  the 
entire  manufacturing  procedure,  requiring  from  60 
to  100  hours.  Burning  is  done  in  kilns,  of  which 
there  are  several  types,  designed  to  use  various  fuels, 
such  as  coal  and  oil.  Burning  takes  place  in  several 
recognizable  and  distinct  stages  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  water  smoking,  dehydration,  oxidation, 
vitrification,  flashing,  and  cooling.  The  green  ware 
is  stacked  in  the  kilns  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hot 
gases  can  flow  freely  around  and  through  the  entire 
mass  and  the  temperature  of  each  piece  is  raised 
gradually  and  uniformly. 

The  first  stage,  that  of  water  smoking,  lasts  from 
10  to  12  hours  and  requires  a  temperature  of  from 
250°  to  350°  F.    During  this  period  all  free  water  left 


in  the  clay  after  drying  is  driven  off,  and  since  the 
kiln  may  contain  several  hundred  tons  of  green  ware 
the  quantity  of  water  thus  removed  often  amounts 
to  several  tons. 

When  the  water-smoking  period  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  gradually  raised 
to  dehydration  temperatures  which  start  at  about 
800°  F.  and  rise  to  1,200°  to  1,400°  F.  before  this 
stage  is  completed.  During  the  dehydration  cycle 
the  chemically  combined  water  is  driven  off,  resulting 
in  an  alteration  or  transposition  in  structure  of  the 
clay  molecules.  Oxidation  also  occurs  during  the 
dehydration,  taking  place  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  about  500°  to  1,200°  or  1,400°  F.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  all  combustible  material  in  the  clay 
is  consumed.  Products  of  combustion  resulting  from 
the  burning  of  the  sulfur  and  carbonaceous  sulfur 
materials  in  the  clay  are  expelled,  and  the  ferric 
oxide,  if  any  is  present,  is  converted  into  ferrous 
oxide.  Uniform  temperature,  controlled  combustion 
under  oxidizing  conditions,  and  time  are  the  requi- 
sites during  the  oxidation  period,  since  during  this 
period  the  heated  clay  body  possesses  low  mechanical 
strength.  However,  once  oxidation  is  complete  the 
burning  can  proceed  more  rapidly. 

VITRIFICATION  AND  COLORING 

The  next  stage,  vitrification,  is  characterized  by 
the  contracting  and  filling  up  of  the  pore  spaces  in 
the  clay.  During  this  stage  the  clay  product  is  ex- 
posed to  temperatures  ranging  from  1,600°  to  2,100° 
F.,  and  the  clay  softens  to  a  point  where  the  larger 
grains  adhere.  When  this  adhesion  has  permeated 
the  entire  mass  the  product  is  said  to  be  completely 
vitrified,  the  mass  is  relatively  impervious,  and  max- 
imum shrinkage  has  occurred.  Paving  brick,  some 
vitrified  sewer  pipe,  and  conduits  are  burned  to  prac- 
tically complete  vitrification. 

Flashing  is  done  by  reducing  the  fire  near  the  end 
of  the  burn  and  produces  certain  desired  colors  and 
shadings  which  vary  with  the  different  types  of  clay. 
This  is  a  process  requiring  skill  and  experience  with 
each  type  of  clay. 

Cooling,  although  not  strictly  a  stage  in  the  burn- 
ing, is  nevertheless  an  important  step  in  finishing 
many  classes  of  clay.  The  cooling  cycle  usually  re- 
quires from  48  to  72  hours,  and  the  rate  of  cooling 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  color  of  the  product.  Too 
rapid  cooling  may  cause  cracking  and  checking. 


Brick  and  Tile  Service  Aids  Builders  and  Public 

By  Newton  P.  Vest,  Executive  Secretary,  Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  located  in  Statesville, 
N.  C,  is  a  trade  association  organized  and  maintain- 
ed by  structural  clay  products  manufacturers  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Organization  as  a  trade 
association  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
member  manufacturers  held  January  14,  1947,  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  officers  of  Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  are: 
E.  R.  Rankin,  Statesville,  president;  George  M.  Nor- 
wood, Raleigh,  vice-president;  Maie  Stoner,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  and  Newton  P.  Vest,  executive 
secretary. 

The  member  manufacturers  are  Borden  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  Sanford,  and  Durham;  Cherokee 
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Brick  Co.,  Raleigh ;  Grant  Brick  Works,  Weldon ; 
Kendrick  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Mt.  Holly  and  Monroe; 
Moland-Drysdale  Corp.,  Hendersonville ;  Mt.  Gilead 
Brick  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead ;  Nash  Brick  Co.,  Rocky  Mount; 
Norwood  Brick  Co.,  Lillington ;  Pine  Hall  Brick  and 
Pipe  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  Pine  Hall  and  Madison; 
Sanford  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Colon ;  and  Statesville 
Brick  Co.,  Statesville. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  service  organization.    The  function  of  the  associa- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  the 
rendering  of  service  to:    (1)  the  industry,  and   (2)  ■ 
to  the  public. 

Through  research  the  members  of  the  association 
hope  to  improve  the  present  structural  clay  units, 
and  by  a  greater  utilization  of  the  raw  materials 
available  in  the  State,  to  develop  new  structural  units. 
By  distributing  technical  data  on  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction to  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors, 
Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  desires  to  assist  the  users 
of  brick  and  tile  in  masonry  design  and  construction. 
Through  the  proper  distribution  of  general  and  in- 
formative literature  regarding  masonry  construc- 
tion, assistance  to  the  public  will  be  given. 

SERVICES 

The  association,  in  its  offices  in  Statesville,  main- 
tains an  up-to-the-minute  file  of  general  and  technical 
data  on  brick  and  tile  construction.  It  answers  and 
welcomes  inquiries  relative  to  structural  clay  prod- 
ucts and  brick  and  tile  construction. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  directors  of  Brick  and 
Tile  Service,  Inc.,  voted  unanimously  to  sponsor  a 
research  program  at  North  Carolina  State  College 
in  an  endeavor  to  improve  the  present  clay  products 
and  to  develop  new  products  with  the  raw  materials 
available.  This  program  was  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  with  funds  contributed  each  month  by  the 
association  to  the  Department  of  Engineering  Re- 
search at  North  Carolina  State  College. 

Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute,  the  national 
association  of  structural  clay  products  manufactur- 
ers, located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  able  to  obtain 
a  grant  amounting  to  $23,350  from  the  Industrial 
Research  and  Development  Division,  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
structural  clay  products  research  at  North  Carolina 
State  College.  This  project  became  effective  June 
16,  1947,  and  its  far-reaching  value  will  be  felt  by  the 
college  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  structural  clay 
products  industry. 

Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  took  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  State  College  all  graduating  students  of  the 
Ceramic  Engineering  Department  this  year  remained 
in  North  Carolina  to  work.  The  association  is  par- 
ticularly proud  that  two  of  these  graduates  were 
employed  by  members  of  Brick  and  Tile  Service. 
Continued  interest  will  be  shown  in  the  Ceramic  En- 


gineering Department  of  State  in  hopes  that  this  will 
not  be  an  exception  but  rather  a  precedent. 

The  directors  of  the  association  voted  at  their  last 
meeting  to  donate  this  next  school  term  to  each 
student  of  the  Architectural  Engineering,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, and  Ceramic  Engineering  Departments  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  one  copy  each  of  "Brick 
Engineering"  and  "Tile  Engineering".  These  hand- 
books contain  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  data 
on  masonry  construction  and  design. 

The  association  has  distributed  hundreds  of  plan 
books  throughout  the  State  to  people  planning  to 
build.  In  a  joint  endeavor  to  make  available  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  planning  to  build  low  cost 
houses  the  best  possible  house  plans,  this  association 
and  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  are  sponsoring  a  plan  book  of 
North  Carolina  type  houses  designed  by  North  Caro- 
lina architects. 

In  an  effort  to  acquaint  the  architects,  engineers 
and  contractors  of  North  Carolina  with  the  brick  and 
tile  cavity  wall,  Brick  and  Tile  Service  published  in 
March  of  this  year  a  booklet  entitled  "Brick  and  Tile 
Cavity  Walls"  and  mailed  to  them  copies  of  this  book- 
let. This  type  of  masonry  wall  construction,  while 
relatively  new  in  this  country,  has  been  used  for  close 
to  80  years  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
with  excellent  results.  It  is  a  wall  construction  ideal- 
ly suited  for  our  southern  climate. 

Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  in  order  to  acquaint 
the  architects,  engineers  and  contractors  of  North 
Carolina  with  the  outstanding  masonry  structures 
constructed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  mails 
each  month  several  hundred  copies  of  a  pictorial 
brochure  entitled  "Brick  and  Tile". 

The  association  realizes  the  need  for  rendering 
service  in  the  farm  field  and  to  accomplish  this  has 
cooperated  with  the  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina  State  College  in  the 
preparation  and  conversion  of  masonry  farm  struc- 
tures. It  has  distributed  booklets  describing  the 
proper  use  and  construction  of  masonry  farm  struc- 
tures and  has  had  a  representative  attend  farm  meet- 
ings. It  is  the  intent  of  the  association  to  offer  more 
cooperation  in  this  field  and  to  render  all  the  service 
possible. 

Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  is  proud  of  the  assist- 
ance it  has  been  able  to  render  those  vocational 
schools  engaged  in  the  training  of  brickmasons  in 
North  Carolina.  The  association  has  furnished  these 
schools  with  necessary  brick  for  instructional  pur- 
poses ;  and  also  with  instructor  material  and  course 
outlines,  along  with  helpful  booklets  covering  the 
essentials  of  good  brickwork  for  the  students.  In 
many  instances  the  association  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain hard-to-get  masonry  tools  for  brickmason  ap- 
prentices as  well  as  journeymen  masons  from  out  of 
state  sources  when  they  were  unobtainable  locally. 

While  Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  is  a  North  Caro- 
lina trade  association  youngster,  it  plans  to  be  an 
active  one  in  its  services  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
State. 
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Ceramic  Education  and  Research  at  State  College 

By  W.  W.  Kriegel,  Head  of  the  Ceramic  Engineering  Department,  N.  C.  State  College 


At  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege ceramic  education  and  ceram- 
ic research  have  been  so  closely 
associated  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
correctly  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  It  is  the  belief  of 
those  connected  with  the  ceramic 
work  that  this  close  association 
is  necessary  to  the  full  realization 
of  the  potentialities  of  either. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  Department  of  Ceramic 
Engineering  and  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station  were  author- 
ized and  established  during  the 
same  year,  1923.  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  then  president 
of  State  College,  brought  Dr.  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker 
to  Raleigh  to  establish  the  Department  of  Ceramic 
Engineering.  Professor  H.  B.  Shaw  became  the  first 
director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 
During  the  succeeding  years  the  two  agencies  worked 
and  developed  together.  By  constant  cooperation 
they  strove  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
nonmetallic  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  During 
this  period  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  pub- 
lished 31  bulletins,  of  which  15  were  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ceramic  Engineering.  A  listing  of  the 
titles  of  these  bulletins  shows  the  breadth  of  this 
work. 

Ceramic  Engineering  Publications  by  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station 

Bull.  No.  2.  "Tests  of  Face  and  Common  Brick  Manufac- 
tured in  North  Carolina,"  by  A.  F.  Greaves- 
Walker  and  James  Fontain. 

Bull.  No.  6.  "The  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses  of  the 
Commercial  Clays  and  Shales  of  North  Caro- 
lina" by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  N.  H.  Stolte  and 
W.  L.  Fabianic. 

Bull.  No.  11.  "The  Production  of  an  Insulating  Brick  Using 
North  Carolina  Shales"  by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walk- 
er, W.  C.  Cole,  Jr.,  and  S.  C.  Davis. 

Bull.  No.  12.  "The  Development  of  Pyrophyllite  Refractories 
and  Refractory  Cements"  by  A.  F.  Greaves- 
Walker,  C.  W.  Owens,  Jr.,  T.  L.  Hurst  and  R. 
L.  Stone. 

Bull.  No.  14.  "The  Location  and  Distribution  of  the  Ceramic 
Mineral  Deposits  of  North  Carolina"  by  A.  F. 
Greaves-Walker  and  S.  G.  Riggs,  Jr. 

Bull.  No.  16.  "The  Production  of  Unflred  and  Fired  Fosterite 
Refractories  from  North  Carolina  Dunites"  by 
A.  F.  Greaves-Walker  and  R.  L.  Stone. 

Bull.  No.  19.  "Origin,  Mineralogy  and  Distribution  of  the  Re- 
fractory Clays  of  the  United  States"  by  A.  F. 
Greaves-Walker. 

Bull.  No.  22.  "The  Development  of  an  Unfired  Pyrophyllite 
Refractory"  by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker. 

Bull.  No.  23.  "Suitability  of  North  Carolina  Shales  and  Clays 
for  Mortar  Mixes"  by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker 
and  W.  A.  Lambertson. 

Bull.  No.  24.  "Development  of  Light  Weight  Concretes  Us- 
ing North  Carolina  Vermiculite"  by  W.  A. 
Scholes,  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  E.  R.  Tood  and 
D.  F.  Cox. 

Bull.  No.  2  5.  Ceramic  Dielectric  and  Insulator  Materials  for 
Radio  and  Radar  Insulators"  by  R.  L.  Stone. 


STATE  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
REMAIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Ceramic  Engineering  Department  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  all  graduates  (ex- 
cept one  planning  advanced  study)  have 
accepted  positions  with  firms  in  North 
Carolina.  Heretofore  most  of  the  gradu- 
ates have  accepted  jobs  in  other  states  of 
the  Union.  In  addition  to  this  year's  grad- 
uates remaining  in  North  Carolina  there  is 
definite  trend  for  graduates  of  former 
years  to  return  to  the  State.  The  ceramic 
firms  of  the  State  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  trained  engineers  and  have  turned  to 
North  Carolina  State  College  to  supply  this 
need. 


Bull.  No.  27.  "Investigation  of  Factors 
Affecting  the  Firing  Shrink- 
age of  Dry-Pressed  Steatite 
Bodies"  by  R.  L.  Stone. 

Bull.  No.  28.  "Part  I  Investigation  of 
Binders  for  Dry-Pressed  Ste- 
atite Porcelains.  Part  II 
The  Development  of  Sys- 
tems of  Shrinkage  Control 
for  Dry  -  Pressed  Steatite 
Porcelains"  by  R.  L.  Stone. 

Bull.  No.  29.  "Part  I.  The  Development 
of  a  System  of  Shrinkage 
Control  for  Extruded  Stea- 
tite Bodies.  Part  II.  The 
Development  of  Special 
Bodies  for  Production  of 
Electron  Tube  Spacers"  by 
R.  L.  Stone. 


Bull.  No.  31.  "Investment     Opportunities 
in  North  Carolina  Minerals"  by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker. 

POST  WAR  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

Realizing  the  imperative  need  for  new  develop- 
ments in  engineering,  the  college  administration  au- 
thorized the  reorganization  of  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  July  1946  with  the  new  name  of 
Department  of  Engineering  Research  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Van  Note.  Full  time  research 
personnel  were  employed  whose  work  is  augmented 
by  contributions  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  various 
engineering  departments.  The  teaching  staffs  advise 
and  at  times  actively  direct  the  research  projects  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering  Research.  In  turn 
the  Department  of  Engineering  Research  assists 
these  instructional  departments  by  grants  of  aid, 
advice  and  equipment  for  research  activities.  As  a 
result  a  very  closely  knit  cooperative  engineering 
research  activity  is  maintained. 

The  objectives  of  the  research  organization  are 
three  fold : 

(1)  To  support  fundamental  researches  in  the  fields  of 
the  applied  sciences. 

(2)  To  develop  new  or  improved  processes  that  will  pro- 
vide wider  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State. 

(3)  To  offer  to  industry,  both  large  and  small,  complete 
research  services  devoted  to  the  solution  of  technical 
problems  and  the  development  of  new  products. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  RESEARCH 

The  direct  advantages  of  engineering  research  to 
the  State  are  the  developments  of  new  products,  bet- 
ter utilization  of  present  products  and  raw  materials, 
creation  of  new  industries  and  expansion  of  old.  The 
advantages  to  the  students  are  not  as  apparent  but 
nevertheless  real.  They  have  association  with  the 
developments  and  the  people  making  those  develop- 
ments, a  stimulation  toward  research  and  a  greater 
interest  in  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  Further, 
research  in  engineering  tends  to  keep  subject  and 
course  matter  of  instruction  continually  before  the 
scrutiny    of   practical    application.      Finally,    active 

(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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Pottery  Making,  Ancient  Art,  Increasing  In  State 

By  M.  R.  DUNNAGAN,  Informational  Service  Representative,  ESC 


As  under  cover  of  departing  Day 
Slunk  hunger-stricken  Ramazan  away, 

Once  more  within  the  Potter's  house  alone 
I  stood,  surrounded  by  the  Shapes  of  Clay. 

The  art  of  pottery-making,  ancient  and  honorable 
skill,  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. For,  in  the  rural  communities  of  the  State,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  types  of  containers  for 
water,  for  milk  and  also  for  whiskey,  brandy  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks  to  which  the  early  settlers 
were  not  strangers. 

Apparently,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  first-comers 
to  the  State,  settling  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  did 
not  go  in  for  pottery-making  on  a  large  scale.  Any 
clay,  suitable  for  pottery,  was  covered  over  with  sand 
and  was  not  easily  available.  Wooden  containers 
seem  to  have  been  more  extensively  used,  until  resi- 
dent planters  and  tradesmen  acquired  sufficient 
wealth  to  import  pottery  from  Europe.  Indeed,  many 
palatial  homes  are  still  standing  which  were  built  of 
brick  brought  from  Europe  in  the  colonial  and  early 
republic  days.  This  practice  of  wealthy  citizens  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State  extended  even  to  the 
central  and  piedmont  areas. 

Shapes  of  all  Sorts  and  Sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  wall; 

And  some  loquacious  Vessels  were;  and  some 
Listen'd  perhaps,  but  never  talk'd  at  all. 

Exhaustive  research  would  doubtless  reveal  that 
the  Indians,  in  addition  to  carving  out  wooden  bowls 
and  beating  out  stone  dishes,  formed  mud  containers. 
Many  frontiersmen,  daubing  the  chinking  in  their 
log  houses,  must  have  fashioned  rough  plates  and 
dishes  and  crocks  from  the  pliable  clay  so  plentiful 
in  the  central  and  western  sections  of  the  State. 
Expert  pottery  making,  however,  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped in  the  west-central  and  piedmont  areas  of 
the  State,  where  a  bountiful  supply  of  clay  suitable 
for  pottery  making  was  potentially  available  in 
almost  any  community. 

Records  of  the  Southern  Province  of  the  Moravian 
Church  reveal  that  among  the  first  Moravian  settlers 
at  Bethabara  (Old  Town),  a  few  miles  north-west  of 
Salem  (Winston-Salem),  was  a  skilled  potter,  Gott- 
fried Aust,  who  plied  his  art  at  Bethabara  and  later 
at  Salem,  starting  in  1755.  This  trade  was  carried 
on  after  his  death  by  his  apprentice,  Rudolph  Christ. 
They  found  suitable  clay  ready  at  hand  at  both 
places  and  produced  household  pottery,  including 
clay  pipe-heads. 

The  story  is  related  that  Rafe  (Raffe)  Cole,  a  pot- 
ter in  Lancastershire,  England,  center  of  pottery- 
making,  came  to  America  before  or  around  Revolu- 
tionary War  times.  Rafe  Cole  is  understood  to  have 
settled  in  the  northwestern  area  of  Moore  County 

NOTE:  Poetry  is  from  "Kuza  Nama" — "The  Book  of  Pots" — in  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Edward  FitzGerald  Trans- 
lations. 


and  set  up  a  pottery,  at  which  he  made  "stoneware", 
milk  jars,  churns,  crocks,  pitchers,  liquor  jugs  and 
other  household  and  community  wares.  He  taught 
his  son,  Evin  Cole,  the  potter's  trade  and  Evin  located 
not  far  away  in  Randolph  County,  near  Seagrove. 
Descendants  of  Rafe  Cole  now  operate  half  a  dozen 
pottery  making  plants,  most  of  them  in  the  commun- 
ity in  which  their  ancestor  started. 

Said  one  among  them — "Surely  not  in  vain 
My  substance  of  the  common  Earth  was  ta'en 
And  to  this  Figure  molded,  to  be  broke, 
Or  trampled  back  to  shapeless  Earth  again." 

Another  potter,  Pater  Craven,  from  Pennsylvania, 
is  credited  with  coming  to  North  Carolina  and  setting 
up  a  potter's  plant  near  Steeds,  probably  across  the 
Montgomery  County  line  in  Moore  County,  before  the 
War  Between  the  States.  He  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
lieved of  military  duty  because  he  was  engaged  in 
making  pottery  for  the  Confederacy.  He  taught  the 
trade  to  his  son,  J.  D.  Craven,  who  operated  a  pottery 
in  upper  Moore  County  for  many  years.  He,  in  turn, 
trained  J.  W.  Teague,  who,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
was  made  an  apprentice  in  the  trade.  Teague's  sons 
and  grandchildren  operated  and  continue  to  operate 
potteries  in  the  same  community. 

Another  name  which  appears  in  the  potter's  trade 
is  Owen.  It  started  with  Frank  Owen  and  continued 
through  Rufus  Owen.  Several  members  of  that  fam- 
ily are  now  engaged  in  pottery  making,  all  in  the 
same  community.  In  fact,  one  of  them,  Joe  Owen, 
grandson  of  Frank  Owen,  has  recently  enlarged 
operations  by  erecting  a  new  plant,  costing  about 
$35,000,  in  upper  Moore  County,  not  far  from  Sea- 
grove,  and  installing  machinery  for  some  of  the 
operations.  The  firm,  Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Inc.,  con- 
tinues to  use  hand  labor  for  most  of  the  work. 

While  the  name  Craven  seems  to  have  passed  out 
of  the  pottery  making  picture,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  old  names,  Cole,  Teague  and  Owen,  continue 
to  dominate  the  hand  pottery  field.  Probably  75 
percent  of  the  hand  pottery  made  in  North  Carolina 
— it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  90  percent 
of  the  production — is  turned  out  by  the  members  of 
these  three  families  and  their  connections. 

Then  said  a  Second — "Ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 
Would  break  the  Bowl  from  which  he  drank  in  joy; 

And  He  that  with  his  hand  the  Vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  Wrath  destroy." 

Another  interesting,  but  probably  natural,  devel- 
opment, is  that  the  pottery  making  industry  grew  up 
along  "The  Old  Plank  Road"  between  Fayetteville 
and  Salem  (Winston-Salem)  and  in  upper  Moore  and 
lower  Randolph  Counties.  Early  in  the  history  of 
pottery  making  in  North  Carolina,  an  extensive  de- 
posit of  suitable  clay  was  found  near  Seagrove  in 
Randolph  County.  That  deposit  continues  to  supply 
the  potters  in  that  community  with  their  base  clay, 
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supplemented  by  clay  from  other  areas,  some  from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Most  of  the  early  pottery  plants  were  started  to 
supply  the  home  and  neighborhood  needs.  When  local 
requirements  were  met,  pottery  was  sold  and  traded 
in  other  communities.  Like  chewing  tobacco,  in  the 
early  days,  pottery  was  loaded  onto  a  wagon  and  one 
or  two  members  of  the  family  would  take  long  trips, 
two  weeks  or  more,  selling  and  trading  the  pottery 
for  cash  or  other  family  and  community  needs.  Many 
of  the  wagons  which  lumbered  up  and  down  "The 
Old  Plank  Road",  stopped  at  the  pottery  plants  and 
took  on  cargoes  of  the  potter's  products  for  sale  at 
the  ends  of  their  lines  or  for  further  shipment. 

The  hand  potter's  process  is  intensely  interesting. 
Suitable  clay  is  secured.  Early  plants  were  located 
near  enough  to  the  supply  to  handle  it  by  shovel  or 
wheelbarrow.  Most  of  it  needs  little  preparation. 
Usually  it  is  ground  in  a  tub-like  container  with  a 
removable  bottom  and  with  a  timber  with  protruding 
arms  to  mix  and  moisten  the  clay.  This  upright 
timber  was  formerly  turned  by  hand ;  later  a  mule  or 
horse  hitched  to  a  protruding  timber,  went  'round 
and  'round — a  process  similar  to  that  of  grinding  the 
juice  out  of  cane  for  making  molasses.  Potters  usual- 
ly screen  the  clay  to  make  sure  it  contains  no  foreign 
substances.  Yet  much  of  the  clay  is  so  clean  that  it 
needs  no  screening. 

After  a  momentary  silence  spake 
Some  Vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  Make; 

"They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry: 
What!  did  the  Hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake?" 

Clay,  ready  for  use,  is  sometimes  packed  away  in 
a  moist  dark  place  to  be  used  as  needed.  For  a  vase 
or  a  jar  or  other  item  to  be  turned,  a  handful  of  clay 
— usually  measured  by  hand  and  eye — is  placed  on 
the  turning  wheel,  or  base.  The  "kick  wheel"  is 
turned  by  kicking,  later  the  foot  pedal  was  used,  and 
now,  frequently,  a  motor  furnishes  the  power  for 
turning  the  wheel.  The  potter  fashions  the  turning 
lump  of  clay  with  his  hands.  He  runs  it  up  between 
his  fingers,  if  he  is  making  a  vase  or  pot.  He  pushes 
the  mass  in  above  the  base  and  bulges  it  out  above. 
The  clay  seems  to  run  upward  between  his  fingers. 
He  presses  it  in  again  toward  the  top  and  bulges  it 
out  again  for  the  top.  And,  lo,  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes he  has  a  perfect  vase.  He  may  make  dozens  of 
them  with  no  measure  except  with  his  hands  and 
eyes.  Yet  the  casual  observer  would  say  they  are 
all  exactly  alike — just  as  if  they  had  come  from 
moulds.  Truly,  it  behaves  "like  clay  in  a  potter's 
hands." 

These  soft  vases  are  allowed  to  dry,  or  are  aided 
in  drying,  for  a  day  or  more  on  boards  placed  in 
racks.  When  a  sufficient  number  are  formed  to  fill 
a  kiln,  they  are  placed  in  a  kiln  and  heat  is  applied 
for  a  few  days,  ranging  from  1500  to  2500  degrees, 
Fahr.  Some  potters  fire  the  kiln  for  a  day  or  two, 
take  out  the  pottery,  glaze  them — a  process  which 
either  is,  or  is  the  equivalent  of,  pouring  hot  liquid 
glass  over  the  pottery  to  give  it  the  hard  glaasy 
appearance,  then  bake  it  more  to  set  the  glaze.  Color- 


ing may  be  acquired  by  adding  color  to  the  melted 
glass,  in  conjunction  with  the  original  color  of  the 
clay,  or  the  color  that  comes  out  after  the  baking. 
The  presence  of  iron  and  other  metals  in  the  clay,  and 
the  amount,  also  does  much  in  bringing  out  the  color. 
In  fact,  the  potter  does  not  know,  always,  what  color 
his  pottery  will  be  when  it  comes  from  the  kiln. 
Frequently  he  will  get  a  mottled,  or  streaked  or 
mixed  effect  when  least  expecting  it.  That  adds  to 
the  interest,  for  often  the  surprise  is  delightful,  yet 
sometimes  distressing. 

Whereat  some  one  of  the  loquacious  Lot — 
I  think  a  Sufi  pipkin — waxing  hot — 

"All  this  of  Pot  and  Potter — Tell  me  then, 
Who  is  the  potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot?" 

Pottery  making  thrived  in  North  Carolina's  pied- 
mont area  from  its  beginning  until  the  prohibition 
era  dealt  it  a  body  blow — from  which  it  only  recently 
has  begun  to  recover.  Many  of  the  potters  had  con- 
tracts with  whiskey  distillers  and  brandy  makers  for 
their  entire  outputs,  or  at  least  the  bulk  of  their  pro- 
duction. Jugs  holding  half  a  gallon  and  all  the  way 
up  to  five-gallon  jugs  were  supplied  by  the  hundreds. 
As  the  State  became  drier,  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  potters  became  scarcer.  Most  of  them  went 
out  of  business  entirely.  A  few  continued  to  make 
utility  pottery,  including  flower  pots.  Most  of  those 
remaining  gradually  turned  to  making  art  pottery. 
Two  firms,  at  least,  make  flower  pots,  one  of  them 
exclusively,  the  Kennedy  Pottery  at  Wilkesboro. 
The  other,  at  Matthews  in  Mecklenburg  County,  also 
makes  art  pottery. 

Two  types  of  pottery  have  come  down  through  the 
years  in  North  Carolina,  influenced  by  two  European 
countries.  German  pottery,  probably  fostered  by  the 
Moravians  at  Salem,  is  of  the  heavier,  bulkier  type, 
hard  baked  and  capable  of  holding  most  liquids  for 
long  periods.  The  other  seems  to  be  the  English  type, 
lighter,  thinner,  baked  less  and  not  so  substantial; 
also  probably  more  inclined  toward  the  artistic.  Art, 
however,  was  not  too  apparent  in  the  early  pottery, 
and  was  left  to  the  tastes  of  the  potter  and  his  wife 
or  children.  Yet,  as  the  liquor  jug  disappeared,  the 
potters  who  remained  at  their  wheels,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  time,  gradually  turned  toward  artistry  of 
form  and  coloring.  This  was  influenced  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  purchasers,  individuals  and  retailers, 
who  passed  by  the  roadside  pottery.  In  many  in- 
stances customers  would  furnish  a  design,  drawing 
or  picture,  and  the  potter  would  reproduce  it  on  a 
vase  or  other  pottery. 

"Why,"  said  another,  "Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 

The  luckless  Pots  he  marr'd  in  making — Pish! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well." 

About  30  years  ago  art  pottery  received  a  shot  in 
the  arm  which  revitalized  and  largely  developed  it  in 
North  Carolina  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Busbee, 
Raleigh  residents,  moved  to  an  isolated  section  in 
northwestern  Moore  County,  near  the  route  of  "The 
Old  Plank  Road"  and  started  producing  art  pottery. 
They  needed  an  outlet,  larger  than  the  local  trade. 
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Mrs.  Busbee  went  to  New  York  and  opened  an  art 
pottery  shop.  This  was  operated  for  ten  years,  until 
the  trade  was  established  sufficiently  to  utilize  all  the 
pottery  Mr.  Busbee  and  his  aids  could  produce  at 
their  small  plant — and  maintain  the  artistry  required 
by  their  standards. 

Jugtown  Pottery,  as  they  designated  their  prod- 
ucts, from  the  name  they  gave  their  location,  is  world 
famous.  Also  many  celebrities  of  many  nations 
have  actually  worn  a  "beaten  path"  to  Jugtown, 
where  a  superior  pottery  is  produced.  Mr.  Busbee 
adopted  an  early  Chinese  pattern  and  in  most  of  the 
Jugtown  pottery  this  Chinese  influence  can  be  seen. 
The  obsolete  liquor  jug  of  that  area  is  now  repro- 
duced in  miniature,  with  its  corncob  stopper.  And  a 
locally  designated  color,  "tobacco  spit  brown",  is 
continued  in  many  of  the  artistic  pieces  produced. 

Local  potters,  influenced  by  the  art  in  Jugtown 
Pottery,  as  well  as  by  the  demands  of  their  own  cus- 
tomers, have  leaned  more  toward  art  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  both  in  the  form  of  pottery  and  in 
the  coloring.  Merchandising  methods  have  changed 
also.  Sales  now  are  to  sales  agents  or  retail  dealers, 
many  of  whom  designate  the  types  of  pottery  wanted 
for  their  trades.  In  addition,  many  of  the  local  pot- 
ters issue  catalogues,  with  numbers  for  their  wares, 
and  orders  come  in  by  mail.  In  recent  years,  also, 
with  the  increase  of  tourist  trade  in  the  State,  many 
sales  are  made  from  accumulated  wares  to  the  visit- 
ors who  stop  to  view  the  offerings  and  to  see  the 
pottery  made. 

"Well,"  murmured  one,  "Let  whoso  make  or  buy 
My  Clay  with  long  Oblivion  is  gone  dry: 

But  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  Juice, 
Methinks  I  might  recover  by  and  by." 

As  an  able  ally  of  the  increasing  tourist  trade  in 
the  mountain  area  of  the  State,  art  pottery  making 
has  become  an  important  local  industry  in  many 
western  communities.  Discriminating  tastes  of  many 
of  the  mountain  resort  tourists  have  offered  an  in- 
centive for  art  pottery  products.  Some  of  the  plants 
have  operated  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  have 
developed  many  valuable  customers  and  other  out- 
lets through  art  pottery  shops  in  many  cities  of  the 
country.  With  suitable  clay  ready  at  hand,  these 
little  plants  are  increasing  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
size,  giving  employment  to  more  people  and  increas- 
ing the  State's  income. 

While  many  local  potters  puttered  along  with  their 
pottery  making,  as  an  adjunct  to  farming,  or  other 
local  bread-winning  activities,  during  the  lean  years, 
they  are  now  devoting  more  time  to  their  trade,  and 
are  bringing  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  wheel. 
Even  since  World  War  II  there  has  been  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  number  of  boys  in  the  service 
who  have  returned  to  their  fathers'  trade.  The  local 
pottery  is  still  a  family  operation  and  is  still  a  hand 
process,  even  though  power  improvements,  such  as 
the  motor  for  running  the  wheel,  are  being  made. 

Two  incidents  are  pointing  the  way  to  greatly  in- 
creased local  activity  in  making  art  pottery.  One  is 
the  extensive  enlargement  of  a  plant  near  Seagrove, 


the  Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Inc.,  already  mentioned.  The 
other  is  the  erection  of  a  large  plant,  the  site,  plant 
and  equipment  in  which  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000, 
just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Hickory.  This  plant 
started  operation  early  this  year  and  while  it  is  a 
machine  plant,  operators  report  that  still  80  percent 
of  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  Its  wares  have  been 
placed  on  sale  on  nation-wide  scale  and  may  be  found 
at  local  stores. 

Hyalyn  Porcelain,  Inc.,  of  Hickory  was  organized 
by  H.  Leslie  Moody,  for  several  years  professor  of 
ceramics  at  Ohio  State  College  and  for  two  years 
manager  of  the  internationally  famous  Rookwood 
Potteries  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  is  secretary-treas- 
urer and  general  manager.  After  discouraging  starts, 
Mr.  Moody  finally  organized  a  company  in  which  90 
percent  of  the  stock  is  owned  in  Hickory  and  of 
which  six  hard-headed  successful  local  business  and 
professional  men  of  Hickory,  with  Mr.  Moody,  are 
officers  and  directors. 

The  wheels  of  this  firm  are  rolling  and  its  products, 
described  as  art  ware,  lamp  bases,  china  specialties 
and  decorative  accessories,  are  beginning  to  roll 
through  the  local  trade  channels  throughout  the 
country. 

So  while  the  Vessels,  one  by  one  were  speaking, 
The  little  Moon  look'd  in  that  all  were  seeking: 
And  then  they  jogg'd  each  other,  "Brother! 
Brother! 
Now  for  the  Porter's  shoulders'  knot  a-creaking!" 

Mr.  Moody  brought  with  him  six  experienced  pot- 
ters who  form  the  nucleus  for  training  local  workers 
in  the  art.  Early  in  the  spring  40  people  were  em- 
ployed in  the  plant,  and  by  this  fall  the  plant  was 
gradually  to  build  up  the  force  to  50  or  60. 

Moreover,  this  plant  is  making  use  of  the  nearby 
kaolin,  so  plentiful  in  the  Spruce  Pine  area,  many 
tons  of  which  leave  the  State  each  year  for  the  china 
and  tableware  plants  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Much  of  this  kaolin,  cheap  as  it  leaves 
the  State,  comes  back  in  tableware  at  many  times 
the  price  of  the  basic  material  from  which  it  was 
made. 

Hyalyn  Porcelain,  Inc.,  of  Hickory,  and  the  enlarg- 
ed Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Inc.,  near  Seagrove,  can  well 
be  the  forerunners  of  dozens  of  other  plants  of  this 
type,  which  will  not  only  use  North  Carolina  clay,  the 
value  of  which  can  be  increased  manyfold  through 
manufacture,  but  will  also  give  suitable  and  remun- 
erative employment  to  hundreds  of  good  North  Caro- 
lina citizens. 


In  emphasizing  better  selection  of  workers  for 
jobs,  local  Employment  Service  offices  in  the  State 
gave  3,475  tests  during  the  first  six  months  of  1947, 
including  2,494  aptitude  tests,  443  typing  and  steno- 
graphic tests,  and  538  oral  trade  question  tests. 


Employment  Service  personnel  gave  13,418  coun- 
seling interviews,  8,567  of  them  to  veterans,  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1947,  in  efforts  to  help  them  find 
suitable  kinds  of  employment. 
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Hyalyn  Porcelain  Large  Modern  Plant  for  Art  Pottery 


North  Carolina  now  has  one  of  the  largest,  most 
modern  and  most  complete  art  pottery  plants  in  the 
nation — Hyalyn  Porcelain,  Inc.,  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Hickory — in  which  limited  production  was 
started  on  January  1,  1947. 

This  firm  is  chartered  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  with  approximately  $250,000  paid 
in,  practically  all  of  which  was  used  in  the  purchase 
of  a  seven-acre  site,  the  erection  of  a  modern  two- 
story  building  containing  28,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  the  installation  of  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery  on  the  market  today.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  stock  is  owned  by  Hickory  residents. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  include 
Lee  P.  Frans,  president;  Walker  Lyerly1,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  Leslie  Moody,  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager;  and  G.  Norman  Hutton,  Carl  Cline, 
K.  C.  Menzies  and  Lester  C.  Gifford.  All  of  these 
officers  are  directors,  and  except  Mr.  Moody,  are 
longtime  residents  and  successful  business  men  of 
Hickory. 

Mr.  Moody,  in  charge  of  the  plant,  came  to  Hickory 
several  years  ago  to  attempt  the  organization.  After 
discouraging  starts,  he  finally  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing prominent  citizens  of  Hickory  in  the  enterprise 
and  the  corporation  was  formed  and  chartered  in  the 
fall  of  1946.  Coming  direct  from  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  famous  Rookwood  Pottery 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr.  Moody  had  served  for  several 
years  as  professor  of  ceramics  at  Ohio  State  College. 
He  therefore  combines  the  ideology  of  a  professor 
with  the  practical  hard  business  experience  in  actual 
operation  of  a  nationally  known,  highly  acclaimed 
art  pottery  plant. 

Although  production  was  started  on  a  limited  scale 
the  first  of  this  year,  the  plant  is  now  turning  out 
thousands  of  pieces  weekly  of  the  artware  line  which 
is  to  embrace  the  major  part  of  the  production.  The 
first  line  of  merchandise  was  put  on  the  market  May 
1.  Hyalyn  Porcelain  is  now  set  up  to  distribute  its 
wares  throughout  the  United  States.  The  lines  are 
now  being  shown  in  all  major  gift  shops  throughout 
this  and  other  areas  of  the  country,  through  direct 
sales  to  the  various  stores  and  shops  handling  art 
pottery.  Summer  visitors  to  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  have  been  delighted  to  find  this  pottery  in 
the  hands  of  local  dealers,  and  have  found  the  de- 
signs and  the  prices  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Moody  brought  with  him  six  highly  trained 
and  skilled  pottery  artisans.  These  form  the  nucleus 
for  training  local  workers  in  the  art  of  pottery  mak- 
ing. The  plant  now  has  approximately  40  workers 
and  plans  to  increase  the  number  to  50  or  60  by  fall. 
The  plant  is  set  up  to  utilize  the  services  of  100  work- 
ers when  full  production  is  reached,  and  expansion  is 
included  in  the  plans  as  increased  production  is 
needed. 


Production  line  methods  are  used  in  certain  opera- 
tions in  the  plant.  When  pottery  has  been  moulded, 
it  is  placed  on  platforms  with  four-wheel  truck  bases. 
These  trucks  operate  on  two-rail  tracks.  When  the 
platforms  are  filled,  the  trucks  are  run  into  the  baking 
or  firing  kilns  and  come  out  at  the  other  end  when 
sufficiently  baked.  When  colors  are  to  be  added,  the 
pottery  is  painted  with  the  desired  designs,  and  the 
pottery  is  again  baked,  to  set  the  colors.  For  example, 
the  gold  color  appearing  in  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  other 
civic  club  emblems  is  liquid  gold,  painted  on  ashtrays, 
vases  or  other  pottery,  and  is  then  baked  in,  so  it  will 
not  scale  or  rub  off. 

Most  of  the  pottery  is  made  in  plaster-of-paris 
moulds  to  achieve  uniformity  in  form.  One  of  the 
interesting  and  little  known  methods  is  worthy  of 
description.  Vases  or  pitchers  are  to  be  made.  Liquid 
clay,  of  a  consistency  somewhat  like  that  of  thin 
molasses,  is  poured  into  moulds  which  form  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel.  This  liquid  clay  starts  drying  from 
the  outside  and  solidifies  inward.  After  a  specified 
time,  when  the  proper  thickness  is  reached,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid  clay  is  poured  out  of  the  vessel 
of  soft  clay.  This  vessel  is  gone  over  to  remove  rough 
edges,  dried  and  then  baked. 

Propane  gas  is  used  for  firing  the  kilns,  proving 
the  most  economical  method  now  available.  Motors 
are  used  for  mixing  clay  and  for  glazing.  Every  pro- 
cess which  can  be  done  by  machinery  is  used  in  the 
plant.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Moody  explains,  even  in  the  most 
modern  plant,  fully  80  percent  of  the  work  must  still 
be  done  by  hand.  Artistry  in  form  and  base  coloring 
can  be  achieved  by  machinery,  but  decorative  designs 
must  still  be  applied  by  the  hand  of  a  skilled  artisan. 

Hyalyn  Porcelain  advertises  art  ware,  lamp  bases, 
china  specialties  and  decorative  accessories.  These 
include  all  types  of  vases,  pitchers,  ashtrays,  half- 
vases,  half-teapots  and  other  half -form  pottery,  with 
flat  sides  for  wall  flowers,  semi-transparent  dishes 
and  plates,  and  many  other  novelty  items. 

Finally,  Hyalyn  Porcelain  is  utilizing  the  kaolin 
and  feldspar  found  so  abundantly  in  the  nearby 
Spruce  Pine  area.  North  Carolina  supplies  practically 
all  of  the  kaolin  found  in  the  nation  for  making 
chinaware  and  ships  large  quantities  to  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  other  states,  where  it  is 
made  into  tableware,  increasing  in  value  many  times 
over  through  manufacture. 

Hyalyn  Porcelain  is  the  first  firm  in  the  State  to 
use  this  kaolin  in  quantity  and  it  will  process 
only  a  very  small  percentage  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  which  goes  to  other  states — and  returns  to 
North  Carolina  as  high-priced  tableware  or  pottery. 


'Died  early  in  September,  1  'J 4 7 . 


In  August  reception  contacts,  largely  office  visits, 
reached  a  total  of  197,224  in  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  offices  in  North  Carolina,  includ- 
ing 57,291  females  and  139,933  males,  and  93,820 
veterans  and  103,404  non-veterans. 
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Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Incorporated,  Enlarges  Hand  Plant 


Growing  pains  of  the  former  Joe  Owen  Pottery 
resulted  in  the  organization  and  incorporation  last 
year  of  the  Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Inc.,  with  a  new  plant 
costing  more  than  $35,000  and  located  on  N.  C.  High- 
way No.  705,  about  midway  between  Robbins  (Hemp) 
and  Seagrove.  While  the  plant  is  located  on  Route  1 
Steeds,  N.  C.,  the  sales  office  is  in  Siler  City. 

Joe  Owen  is  a  member  of  the  family  whose  name 
has  been  connected  with  pottery  making  in  North 
Carolina  for  many  years.  His  grandfather,  Frank 
Owen,  and  his  father,  Rufus  Owen,  were  potters  in 
the  same  community  for  many  years.  A  brother, 
B.  W.  Owen,  is  chief  potter  for  the  famous  Jugtown 
Pottery,  and  another  brother  (an  uncle),  Melvin 
Owen,  operates  the  Melvin  Owen  Pottery,  both  also 
in  the  same  community.  And,  to  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tion, Mary  Grace  Owen,  four  year  old  daughter  of 
Joe  Owen,  has  turned  several  pieces  of  pottery  for 
her  own  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 

For  many  years  Joe  Owen  operated  a  hand  pottery 
on  the  present  site  of  the  larger  plant.  Demands  for 
more  of  his  pottery  resulted  in  organization  of  the 
Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Inc.,  in  1946,  of  which  Mr.  Owen 
is  president  and  in  full  charge  of  all  phases  of  pro- 
duction. H.  B.  Kirkegard  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  is  in  charge  of  merchandising  and  sales  promo- 
tion. Also  interested  in  the  firm  are  Mrs.  Joe  Owen, 
who  assists  in  packing,  shipping  and  other  activities, 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Kirkegard,  who  assists  with  the  book- 
keeping. James  G.  Teague,  with  another  name  well- 
known  in  State  pottery  history,  is  a  potter  at  the 
plant. 

The  Glenn  Art  Pottery  plant  is  about  complete, 
is  rapidly  stepping  up  production  and  is  expected  to 
reach  full  production  by  early  fall.  The  business  has 
been  modernized  in  many  respects.     New  and  mod- 


ern kilns,  improved  through  research  by  the  ceramics 
industry,  have  been  built.  Oil  is  used  to  fire  or  burn 
the  pottery,  thus  providing  higher  and  better  con- 
trolled temperatures. 

North  Carolina  made  pottery  has  an  established 
reputation  and  is  in  demand  throughout  the  country. 
The  Glenn  Art  Pottery  is  preparing  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  demand.  Plans  are  developing  for 
outlets  through  department  stores,  florist  shops,  gift 
shops,  roadside  pottery  stands  and  other  outlets. 
Many  finer  stores  in  the  nation  are  expected  to  han- 
dle the  increasing  production  of  this  pottery. 

Local  clays  are  used  for  Glenn  Art  Pottery,  but 
Kentucky  shales  are  mixed  with  much  of  the  local 
clay  to  give  the  desired  consistency  and  variety  of 
color.  These  clays  are  blended  and  ground  to  fine 
particles,  then  mixed  with  water.  The  large  lumps 
are  allowed  to  stand  until  needed  and  are  then  cut 
into  the  sizes  desired  for  the  size  and  type  of  pottery 
to  be  made.  Although  this  plant  is  modern,  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  still  done  by  the  skilled  potter's  hands. 
And  those  hands  are  so  adept  that  hundreds  of  vases 
can  be  made  so  much  alike  that  the  unpracticed  eye 
can  tell  little  difference — they  all  seem  as  if  they  had 
come  from  a  mould — the  same  mould. 

Pottery  produced  varies  in  size  from  only  a  few 
ounces  up  to  25  pound  vases,  usually  used  in  gardens, 
on  yards  and  on  porches.  All  of  the  standard  colors 
and  many  shades  and  mixtures  come  from  the  kilns. 

Joe  Owen  has  gone  modern.  He  no  longer  uses  the 
old  "ground  hog"  kiln  fired  with  slabs.  He  has  in- 
stalled new  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  and 
is  greatly  increasing  production,  but  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  does  that  success  in  the  larger  plant 
depends  still  on  the  practiced  eye  and  the  skilled 
hand. 


Number  of  Small  Hand  Potteries  Operate  In  This  State 


THE   TEAGUE  POTTERY 

of  Robbins,  N.  C. 

The  Teague  Pottery  of  Robbins,  located  on  the 
Carthage-Biscoe  highway  No.  27,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  entrance  to  the  highway  leading  to  Robbins 
(Hemp),  is  operated  by  B.  D.  Teague,  son  of  J.  W. 
Teague,  who  started  his  apprenticeship  in  pottery 
making  at  the  age  of  nine  years  under  J.  D.  Craven. 
Craven  made  pottery  for  the  Confederacy  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  In  turn,  J.  D.  Craven's 
father,  Peter  Craven,  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
Pennsylvania  and  operated  his  plant  on  "The  Old 
Plank  Road"  from  Fayetteville  to  Salem,  near  Steeds. 

J.  W.  Teague,  when  he  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship and  reached  the  proper  age,  established  his  own 
pottery  plant.  This  he  operated  near  Steeds  for  40 
years,  from  1876  to  1916.  He  turned  out  milk  uten- 
sils, such  as  churns,  crocks,  pitchers,  butter  jars, 


pie  plates,  candlesticks  and  other  household  items,  in 
addition  to  the  liquor  jugs  demanded  by  the  trade. 
Most  of  it  was  sold  by  wagon.  Few  ornamental  pieces 
were  made. 

B.  D.  Teague,  19  years  ago,  set  up  his  own  pottery 
shop  at  his  present  site.  His  clay  is  secured  from  the 
Seagrove  pits,  which  have  been  the  source  of  supply 
of  many  potters  for  many  years.  The  plant  produces 
and  sells  six  or  eight  truck  loads  a  year,  in  addition 
to  local  roadside  sales. 

The  Teague  pottery  produces  270  different  items, 
all  catalogued  and  numbered,  in  eleven  standard  col- 
ors and  many  different  shades  and  combinations  of 
colors.  Sizes  range  from  that  of  a  thimble  to  pots 
30  inches  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  road- 
side retail  house  carries  from  1,000  to  10,000  pieces 
in  stock  for  sale,  depending  on  the  season  and  sales. 
Mr.  Teague,  his  daughter,  Zedith,  and  her  husband, 
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Hobart  Garner,  with  occasional  helpers,  produce  most 
of  the  Teague  pottery. 

The  Teague  Pottery  is  now  erecting  a  new  kiln  and 
otherwise  enlarging  the  plant  to  double  its  present 
capacity. 

Mr.  Teague's  brother,  James  G.  Teague,  is  a  potter 
with  Joe  Owen  at  his  greatly  enlarged  plant,  incor- 
porated as  the  Glenn  Arts  Pottery,  near  Steeds. 
Another  brother,  Charles  G.  Teague,  was  a  potter 
with  the  Jugtown  Pottery  (The  Jacques  Busbees) 
for  11  years,  until  his  death  about  eight  years  ago. 

A.  R.  COLE  POTTERY 
R.  h,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

The  A.  R.  Cole  Pottery,  located  21/*  miles  north  of 
Sanford,  has  operated  there  for  14  years,  and  after 
A.  R.  Cole  had  made  pottery  near  Seagrove  for  five 
or  six  years.  He  is  a  member  of  that  family  of  Cole 
potters  which  started  in  this  State  many  years  ago 
with  Rafe  Cole  and  was  continued  by  his  son,  Evin 
Cole.  "Ruff"  Cole,  A.  R.  Cole's  father,  learned  the 
trade  with  his  father  and  made  crockery,  churns, 
jars,  pitchers,  flower  pots  and  probably  liquor  jugs, 
in  the  northwestern  Moore  County  area,  near  Sea- 
grove  in  Randolph  County. 

The  A.  R.  Cole  Pottery  uses  the  bluish  clay  from 
the  Seagrove  area,  and  reddish  clay  from  Smithfield, 
both  alone  or  mixed  in  varied  proportions  to  obtain 
desired  colors.  This  plant  produces  two  or  three  tons 
of  pottery  a  month,  embracing  175  patterns,  about 
500  different  sizes  and  in  all  of  the  primary  colors 
and  hundreds  of  shades,  solid  and  mixed. 

A  catalogue  is  issued  by  the  A.  R.  Cole  Pottery,  in 
which  all  types  of  pottery  are  numbered.  Orders  are 
received  from  practically  every  state  and  from  Can- 
ada, Philippine  Islands  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Much  of  the  pottery  is  sold  from  the  plant's  roadside 
retail  store,  in  which  an  estimated  average  of  10,000 
pieces  are  on  display  or  available. 

A.  R.  Cole  and  his  two  sons,  three  daughters  and 
two  or  three  helpers  operate  the  plant.  One  son, 
Foster,  and  one  daughter,  Celia,  along  with  the 
father,  do  most  of  the  hand  forming  of  the  pottery, 
the  others  handling  other  details  of  distribution  and 
sales.  One  kiln  is  in  constant  use,  holding  400  to 
500  pieces  of  pottery.  It  is  fired  by  oil  and  kept  at 
about  2000  degrees,  Fahr.,  for  18  hours,  both  the  heat 
and  the  period  of  firing  varying  with  the  types  of 
pottery  being  produced. 

NORTH  STATE  POTTERY 
R.F.D.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

The  North  State  Pottery,  located  six  miles  south 
of  Sanford,  on  the  Carbonton  Road,  was  founded  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cooper  and  began  operation  in 
1926.  Services  of  old  potters  whose  ancestors  had 
made  pottery  for  hundreds  of  years  were  secured  to 
carry  out  the  traditions  of  hand-made  pottery  which 
have  come  down  from  early  periods  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  North  State  Pottery  is  not  engaged  in  quantity 
production,  but  bends  its  efforts  toward  developing 
and   maintaining  individual  types   of  pottery  with 


special  glaze  effects.  Truckloads  of  clay  are  brought 
to  the  pottery,  ground  and  dissolved  to  a  creamy  sub- 
stance, screened  to  remove  foreign  substances,  press- 
ed to  eliminate  surplus  water,  and  ground  again  by 
running  it  through  a  pug  mill.  Blocks  are  cut  and 
stored  for  future  use. 

After  the  pottery  is  turned  by  hand  and  properly 
dried,  it  is  fired  in  an  old  fashioned  ground  hog  kiln 
until  it  becomes  bisque  ware.  It  is  then  dipped  into 
a  vat  of  mineral-colored  glaze  prepared  from  one  of 
the  firm's  self-developed  formulas.  Again  it  is  placed 
in  the  kiln  and  fired  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
2100  to  2750  degrees,  Fahr.,  for  eight  to  twelve  hours. 
The  North  State  Pottery  uses  some  25  different  min- 
erals in  compounds  with  glass  to  produce  rare  colors 
with  which  the  pottery  is  decorated. 

Pottery  from  this  plant  is  shipped  to  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union,  some  of  it  direct  to  retail  dealers, 
some  is  handled  by  jobbers  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  and  some  is  sold  to  visitors  who  stop  at  the 
roadside  outlet  operated  in  connection  with  the  plant. 

C.  C.  COLE  POTTERY 
R.  1,  Steeds,  N.  C. 

The  C.  C.  Cole  Pottery,  located  one  mile  south  of 
highway  No.  705,  Seagrove-to-Robbins,  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  Cole  pottery  established  by 
the  English-born  Rafe  (Raffe)  Cole  around  Revolu- 
tionary War  times  and  in  the  same  general  area  in 
northwestern  Moore  County,  and  the  second  operated 
by  Evin  Cole  in  the  nearby  edge  of  Randolph  County. 
"Ruff"  Cole  and  J.  B.  Cole,  descendants,  operated  pot- 
teries in  the  Seagrove  vicinity,  "Ruff"  until  his  death 
in  1922.  J.  B.  Cole  set  up  another  pottery  nearby 
and  continued  to  operate  it  until  his  death.  His  son 
and  daughter,  Cornelia,  continued  the  operation. 

C.  C.  Cole,  "Ruff's"  son,  took  over  the  pottery  his 
brother,  E.  C.  Cole,  operated  near  Seagrove  and  con- 
tinued its  operation  there  for  15  years.  C.  C.  Cole,  in 
1939,  set  up  his  present  pottery,  seven  miles  east  of 
Steeds  and  continues  operation  there. 

The  C.  C.  Cole  Pottery  secures  its  clay  from  the 
nearby  Seagrove  supply,  supplementing  with  kaolin 
clay  from  Spruce  Pine  and  clay  from  Kentucky.  The 
hand  method  of  production  is  used  entirely  and  it  is 
strictly  a  family  affair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  their  son, 
Thurston,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Edith  Bean  and 
Dorothy  Cole,  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Occasion- 
ally a  nearby  worker  or  two  are  brought  in  for  larger 
orders. 

Regular  customers  take  most  of  the  production  of 
the  C.  C.  Cole  Pottery.  Shipments  are  made  by  truck 
and  smaller  orders  go  by  express  or  freight,  to  all 
states  except  a  few  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  done  in  this  and  a  few  nearby  states. 
The  plant  is  in  the  Cole  yard,  as  is  a  display  room  in 
which  an  average  of  2000  or  3000  pieces  of  pottery  is 
kept  for  the  roadside  trade. 

KENNEDY  POTTERY  CO. 

Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
The  Kennedy  Pottery,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the  only  pottery  in  the  State,  as  far  as 
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can  be  learned,  that  manufactures  flower  pots  exclus- 
ively, and  only  one  of  two  that  produces  flower  pots 
extensively. 

B.  J.  Kennedy,  native  of  Cleveland  County  and  resi- 
dent of  Catawba  County,  moved  to  Wilkesboro  in 
1895  and  set  up  the  Kennedy  Pottery  on  its  present 
site.  There,  with  one  assistant,  he  began  producing 
milk  churns,  jars,  crocks,  pitchers  and  other  house- 
hold containers.  His  market  area,  in  addition  to  the 
local  market,  was  in  Alleghany  and  Watauga  Coun- 
ties, and  his  output  brought  him  $1500  to  $2000 
annually. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  started  making  pottery  at  16 
years  of  age  and  is  now  78,  ground  his  clay  in  a  tub- 
like hand-made  mill  and  fashioned  all  of  his  products 
by  hand.  He  continued  to  turn  out  the  items  listed 
above  and  gradually  added  hospital  vases,  lamp  bases, 
ash  trays,  bulb  bowls  and  jardinieres.  Flower  pot 
production  was  started  around  1920  and  gradually 
increased  until  1925,  when  50,000  to  60,000  flower 
pots  were  being  produced.  Other  items  were  dropped 
and  flower  pots  became  the  exclusive  product,  reach- 
ing 500,000  a  year  a  few  years  ago.  In  1946  the  plant 
produced  600,000  flower  pots. 

Meanwhile,  in  1925,  Claud  Kennedy,  a  son,  bought 
a  half-interest  in  the  business.  Flower  pot  machin- 
ery was  installed,  resulting  in  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction. Last  year  Ray  and  George  Kennedy,  also 
sons,  bought  into  the  firm.  The  three  sons  now  own 
one-third  interests  and  their  father  has  retired  from 
active  work.  With  a  few  helpers,  these  brothers 
produce  the  equivalent  of  about  70  car  loads  or  200 
5-ton  truck  loads  of  flower  pots  a  year. 

The  Kennedys  own  a  farm  on  the  Yadkin  River 
nearby,  and  haul  their  clay  by  truck  from  the  bottom- 
lands, in  which  a  seemingly  unlimited  supply  of  pot- 
ter's clay,  the  reddish  type,  is  found.  This  clay  is 
ground  and  water  added,  if  needed,  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  lumps  of  clay  are  put  in  moulds,  or  dies, 
and  after  a  few  turns,  out  comes  a  pot.  These  soft 
pots  are  dried  out  for  a  day  or  two,  then  placed  in 
the  one  kiln  operated.  They  are  subjected  to  about 
2000  degrees  of  heat,  Fahr.,  for  three  days,  About 
ten  days  are  required  for  a  complete  "run".  The  plant 
covers  about  two  acres. 

Flower  pot  sizes  vary  from  two  inches  in  diameter, 
top  inside  measurement,  and  two  inches  high,  to  11 
inches  in  diameter  and  11  inches  high.  They  are 
sold  to  florists  practically  all  over  the  State  and  in 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Five  and  ten  cent  stores 
also  handle  them.  The  Kennedy  Pottery  requires  no 
sales  promotion,  all  sales  resulting  from  mail  orders. 

MELVIN  OWEN  POTTERY 

R.  1,  Steeds,  N.  C. 

Melvin  Owen,  another  of  the  Owen  family  noted 
for  pottery  making,  operates  a  family  pottery  on  a 
side  road  off  from  the  highway  leading  to  the  Jug- 
town  Pottery  in  northwestern  Moore  County.  He 
uses  a  small  force  and  the  usual  hand  methods  pre- 
viously described.  His  sales  methods  also  follow  the 
same  pattern. 


H.  C.  Cole,  a  member  of  the  noted  pottery  making 
family,  operated  a  pottery  near  Smithfield,  on  the 
Four  Oaks  road,  for  several  years,  but  suspended 
operations  in  recent  years. 

Another  well-known  pottery  was  located  at  Oyama 
in  Catawba  County,  on  the  highway  between  Conover 
and  Hickory,  where  it  operated  for  several  years  and 
produced  much  art  and  utility  pottery.  Designs 
would  be  reproduced.  This  plant,  now  owned  by  O. 
W.  Jarrett,  gradually  drifted  away  from  pottery,  as 
the  potters  left,  and  shifted  to  concrete  and  plaster- 
of-paris  novelties. 

OTHER  POTTERIES  LISTED 
AS  OPERATING  IN  STATE 

Several  art  potteries  are  listed  as  now  operating, 
other  than  those  about  which  information  is  given  in 
accompanying  items.  Efforts  have  been  made, 
through  letters  addressed  to  them,  to  secure  data  for 
use  in  this  issue.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
have  suspended  operations,  but  it  is  believed  that 
most  of  them  are  still  in  operation,  although  letters 
addressed  to  them,  seeking  information,  have  not 
brought  responses. 

A  list  of  those  appearing  in  compilations  of  recent 
years,  to  which  letters  were  addressed  and  from 
which  no  responses  were  received,  follows : 

Log  Cabin  Pottery,  Guilford  College 
Hilton  Pottery  Co.,  Route  1,  Hickory 
William  Penland  Pottery,  Candler 
Reems  Creek  Pottery  Co.,  Weaverville 
Pisgah  Forest  Pottery,  Brevard  Road,  Arden 
Brown  Bros.  Pottery  Co.,  Arden. 
Auten  &  Son,  Pottery,  Matthews 
Omar  Khayyam  Pottery,  Candler  (letter  returned, 
undelivered). 


UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND  IS 
SUFFICIENT  FOR  DEPRESSION 

A  balance  of  $131,373,819.25  is  shown  in  North 
Carolina's  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  as  of  August 
31,  a  fund  which  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
cushion  any  recession  or  depression  which  may  de- 
velop in  this  State  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  re- 
port made  by  W.  H.  Pitman,  chief  auditor,  reveals. 

This  balance  represents  the  difference  between  re- 
ceipts of  $166,784,102.95  to  the  State's  fund  in  the 
11 V2  years  of  collections,  which  started  in  1936,  and 
the  9i/>  years  of  benefit  payments  to  unemployed 
workers,  which  started  in  January,  1938,  and 
amounted  to  an  accumulated  $35,410,283.70  on 
August  31. 

Total  receipts  of  $166,784,402.95  include  the  con- 
tributions of  $155,764,111.13  made  by  employers 
subject  to  the  State  Employment  Security  Law,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  year  1936,  and  $11,019,991.82 
in  interest  earned  by  the  State's  balance  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  from  the  beginning  and  credited  to  the 
State's  fund. 
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New  Ways  for  Old  Jugs — Art  In  Jugtown  Pottery 


By  Juliana  Royster  Busbee 


For  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 

To  watch  a  Potter  thumping  his  wet  Clay: 

And  with  its  all-obliterated  Tongue 
It  murmur'd — "Gently,  Brother,  gently,  pray!" 

— Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Jugtown  Pottery  is  the  result  of  our  interest  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  The  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina's country  potter  is  implicit  in  the  name.  It  dates 
from  the  beginnings  of  English  Carolina  and  has  per- 
sisted until  the  present,  even  surviving  State  prohi- 
bition some  thirty  years  ago.  Pottery  was  a  thriving 
industry  when  North  Carolina  voted  prohibition  on 
herself.  There  were  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  individual 
potter  shops  up  and  down  the  old  plank  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hemp  and  Seagrove,  about  fifteen  miles 
apart.  Without  the  jug  market  there  were  no  profits 
for  the  many  potter  wheels  in  this  district.  In  the 
ratio  of  a  dozen  churns  or  crocks  or  pitchers,  the 
potter  sold  a  thousand  or  more  jugs.  Prohibition 
forced  him  to  discard  the  trade  of  his  forbears,  which 
was  usually  handed  down  in  families  like  medieval 
crafts.  Farming,  sawmills,  and  factories  absorbed 
the  sons  of  men  who  had  generations  of  potter  blood 
in  their  veins. 

The  old  potters  told  interesting  tales  about  camp- 
ing trips  in  covered  wagons  when  they  peddled  their 
ware  and  bartered  it  for  things  not  to  be  had  locally. 
During  the  War  Between  the  States  several  potters 
of  this  section  who  were  conscripted  did  not  go  to 
the  front  but,  under  guard,  turned  medicine  jars  for 
the  dispensaries,  bowls  and  mugs  for  the  hospitals, 
and  also  telegraph  insulators.  In  addition  they  made 
"dirt  dishes"  for  the  table — plates,  pitchers,  bowls, 
and  endless  utilitarian  articles. 

In  those  early  days,  had  anyone  stopped  at  the 
potter  shops  in  North  Carolina  and  asked  if  they 
were  in  "Jugtown,"  they  would  have  been  directed 
five  or  six  miles  down  the  road.  But  it  was  a  rain- 
bow's end,  for  a  person  never  reached  an  admitted 
Jugtown  because  there  was  an  indictment  in  the 
name.  Naturally,  where  jugs  were  made  there  was 
also  the  wherewithal  to  fill  them. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  potters  of  North  Carolina 
fell  into  three  groups:  (1)  the  Staffordshire  descend- 
ants in  the  section  where  Moore,  Randolph,  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  join,  (2)  the  remnants  of  the  For- 
syth County  Moravians,  (3)  and  after  the  Revolution, 
the  Catawba  County  Germans. 

About  1915  Jacques  Busbee  of  Raleigh  came  upon 
a  bright  orange  deep  pie  plate.  The  color  was  so 
arresting — the  form  so  crude  and  peasant-like — that 


Old-fashioned  clay  grinding  and  mixing  equipment,  a  mule 
furnishing  the  horsepower.  Clay  and  water  are  put  in  at  top 
and  mixed  clay  comes  out  at  opening  near  bottom.  This  is 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Jugtown  Pottery,  in  northwestern 
Moore  County.  Motors  and  small  pug  mills  are  used  by  some 
potteries.    (State  News  Bureau  photo) 

he  was  tremendously  thrilled.  It  was  that  empty 
pie  plate  we  set  sail  in  on  an  adventureous  journey. 
And  it  has  taken  us  a  long  ride,  bumpy  sometimes, 
but  always  interesting.  We  were  like  the  owl  and 
the  pussy  cat  who  went  to  sea  in  a  beautiful  pie  plate 
instead  of  a  pea  green  boat,  and  it  landed  us  on  shores 
just  as  amazing. 

At  that  time  we  were  busy  painting  portraits  and 
illustrating.  My  husband  and  I  were  interested  in 
handcraft.  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  art  in  our 
State  Federation  at  the  time;  and  when  making  my 
program  I  thought  (as  my  husband  was  making  our 
living  with  painting)  that  it  was  not  quite  ethical  to 
stress  fine  arts,  so  I  tried  to  develop  our  crafts.  As  I 
spoke  to  and  foregathered  with  other  club  women 


NOTE — More  than  30  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Busbee,  Raleigh 
residents,  decided  to  begin  making  pottery  with  emphasis  on  artistic  form. 
They  located  in  an  isolated  spot  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Moore  County. 
That  spot  has  become  a  mecca  for  pottery  lovers.  Distinguished  personages 
of  many  foreign  nations  have  joined  those  of  this  country  in  making  a  beaten 
path  to  what  the  Busbees  named  Jugtown.  Jugtown  Pottery  is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  world  wherever  art  is  appreciated.  Mrs.  Busbee  wrote  this 
article  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Busbee  on  May  21,  1947.  She  is  continuing  to 
operate  the  Jugtown    Pottery. 


Forming  a  pot  on  the  "kickwheel"  from  soft  clay  is  B.  W.  Owen, 
chief  potter  at  the  Jugtoion  Pottery.  (State  News  Bureau  photo) 
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about  the  State,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see 
what  was  being  done  with  crafts  in  untrodden  fields. 
No  interest  could  be  aroused  in  our  State  in  develop- 
ing the  moribund  pottery  craft  and  we  valiantly 
tried.  We  did  not  wish  to  do  the  developing  our- 
selves, but  because  no  one  else  would,  we  finally  set 
sail  in  the  pie  dish.  For  Jacques  Busbee  believed 
that  an  injection  of  art  into  the  country  potter  would 
bring  a  new  and  interesting  industry  to  the  State, 
make  our  future  highways  colorful,  and  would  de- 
velop a  new  angle  from  the  age-old  one. 

He  discovered  by  accident  this  district  in  the  east- 
ern piedmont  section.  Some  of  the  potters,  he  found, 
had  come  from  Staffordshire,  England,  about  1740. 
One  old  potter  whose  name  was  Sheffield  (pronounced 
Shuffle)  was  a  mine  of  information.  "Old  Joe  Shuffle," 
he  was  called,  and  the  township  is  named  Sheffield,  in 
Moore  County — in  what  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  calls  "the  dark  corner."  It  is  in  the  upper 
end.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  finding  his  name  to  be 
Josiah  Wedgewood  Sheffield !  There  is  a  ballad  about 
him,  too,  and  it  goes  something  like  this : 

"Old  Joe  Shuffle  he  kicked  a  kick  wheel, 
Old  Joe  Shuffle  turned  pots  on  a  wheel, 
Old  man  Shuffle  he  kicked  out  a  jug. 
He  drank  from  it  all  he  could  hold." 

The  moral  of  this  ballad  is  that  he  delirium  tremens 
and  killed  his  pet  drake,  thinking  it  was  a  snake. 

From  house  property  sales,  old  books,  land  grants, 
and  tombstones,  much  information  has  been  garnered 
that  establishes  the  genealogy  of  our  potters  and  the 
people  of  this  section. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  burying  grounds  hereabouts 
were  filled  with  jug  headstones — the  top  of  the  jug 
closed  and  the  inscription  scratched  on  the  side. 
But  they  are  now  nearly  all  replaced  with  "store- 
bought  white  marvel"  ones. 

In  his  book  on  Early  American  Pottery,  Barber 
says  that  pottery  was  being  made  in  Virginia  prior 
to  1649.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  potters 
in  this  section  drifted  south  from  Virginia  for  safety 
from  the  Indians  and  to  preserve  their  individuality. 

Jacques  Busbee  collected  all  possible  data ;  he  trav- 
eled many  miles  in  every  direction  in  this  section 
during  this  mule  and  wagon  era — collecting  all  the 
old  pottery  possible.  Frequently,  with  my  camera, 
we  made  all-day  trips  over  roads  that  were  nearly 
impassable.  We  photographed  everything  in  this  en- 
tire countryside  that  pertained  to  pottery.  Old  pieces 
of  ware  were  collected  to  establish  the  tradition  of 
this  locality.  Much  of  it  is  signed  and  dated.  It  is 
not  very  interesting,  but  the  forms  were  much  more 
subtle  and  refined  than  the  pottery  of  other  sections 
of  the  State — and  the  bright  orange  color  of  one  of 
the  clays  is  joyous  and  certainly  different. 

Remember  that  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  we 
began  this  adventure,  this  was  a  mauve  world,  and 
color  had  not  been  encouraged  to  brighten  the  cor- 
ners. My  husband  thought  in  the  beginning  that  he 
could  help  the  potters  with  his  art  knowledge  and 
contacts  with  the  outer  world  and  act  as  sort  of 
liaison  agent  for  them.    At  that  time,  this  was  liter- 


Jugtown  Pottery — A  15-inch  jilatter,  a  saucer,  a  candlestick, 
an    ashtray,   a    "rim"    pan   and    the    pie    dish    that    made    the 

famous  journey. 

ally  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  The  people  were 
shut  in  by  bad  roads  and  poverty.  They  were  suspi- 
cious of  him  because  he  was  different.  They  were 
certain  he  was  German,  for  one  man  said  he  "seen  one 
onct  at  High  Pint" ;  another  declared  he  was  "one  of 
them  Swedens".  That  we  are  born  and  bred  North 
Carolinians  they  have  never  believed  and  never  will. 
Those  were  pioneer  days  with  us.  But  we  believe 
that  imagination  is  a  frontier  and  that  always  there 
will  be  pioneers  where  there  is  courage,  strength  and 
a  will  to  dare. 

It  took  a  bit  of  courage  to  set  sail  in  the  pie  plate, 
for  when  one  has  no  money  one  must  have  other 
weapons.  In  a  short  while  it  was  found  that  if  this 
pottery  was  to  be  rejuvenated  we  would  have  to  per- 
form the  operation  unassisted. 

So  the  name  "Jugtown  Ware"  was  registered ;  local 
potters  were  secured  and  the  new  industry  was 
launched — the  pie  plate  set  off  to  sea !  We  changed 
worlds — actually ! 

As  soon  as  northern  magazines  and  newspapers 
began  to  feature  this  venture,  the  old  potters  and 
their  progeny  became  fired — as  they  were  hoped  to 
be.  Potter  shops  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  Several 
of  them  had  capital  put  behind  them  and  two  or  three 
have  become  handcraft  "factories". 

Then  all  potters  began  to  claim  that  they  were 
Jugtown.  Every  potter  in  the  State  swore  that  he 
was  from  Staffordshire.  One  said  he  was  born  there ! 
Another  in  his  effort  to  outdo  our  date  swears  he  has 
been  making  pottery  in  the  same  location  for  over 
four  hundred  years !  And  unthinking  people  believ- 
ed it.    Another  says  his  family  were  "here  in  B.  C." 

Now  all  about,  along  the  highways  and  off,  are 
little  potter  shops,  colorful  and  interesting,  where  a 
man  makes  his  pottery,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Production  is  cheap  because  wood  is  the  fuel 
used  and  the  bright  cheap  glazes  attract  the  tourist 
trade.  But  what  thrills  us  is  that  no  potter  in  our 
State  is  on  Federal  relief  and  that  during  the  depres- 
sion they  sold  their  ware  and  prospered. 

The  Jugtown  pottery  has  attempted  to  keep  the 
pottery  in  the  tradition  of  this  settlement.  The  shop 
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could  have  been  here  for  150  years.  The  technique 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  potter — 
there  are  no  modern  short  cuts  and  there  is  no  hurry. 
We  find  time  to  stop  in  the  afternoons  for  tea  in 
winter  and  for  watermelons  or  to  make  ice  cream  in 
summer.  It  is  not  how  much  is  turned  in  a  day's 
work,  but  how  beautifully.  I  know  it  sounds  im- 
becile, but  we  do  not  know  how  many  pieces  are  fired 
in  the  kiln,  what  proportion  of  loss  nor  how  much 
profit.    If  we  knew,  we  would  have  quit  long  ago. 

My  husband  feels  that  handcraft  should  be  loving- 
ly, sparingly  done,  and  that  it  should  never  be  drudg- 
ery. When  they  go  from  the  old-fashioned  glazes  and 
tableware — utilitarian  things — my  husband  seeks  the 
early  Chinese  for  form.    And  on  these  simple  forms 


he  tries  to  produce  the  old  Chinese  blue.  How  he 
does  it  I  feel  certain  he  does  not  exactly  know.  He 
is  not  a  chemist — nor  is  he  a  potter.  He  is  an  artist ; 
he  knows  the  effect  he  wants  and  he  has  a  marvelous 
memory.  So  far  his  reach  has  exceeded  his  grasp — 
as  Robert  Browning  says  it  should — but  with  his 
fingertips  he  often  touches  some  of  the  color  for 
which  he  has  reached. 

All  of  the  pottery  is  fired  in  the  old  ground-hog 
kiln — no  saggers,  no  cones — just  in  the  open  fire, 
believe  it  or  not ! 

That's  about  all  there  is  to  tell  about  the  pie  plate 
voyage,  save  that  after  ten  years  our  shop  in  New 
York  was  sold  and  I  came  on  down  here  in  the  back- 
woods "for  keeps"  and  to  live  happily  after. 


Early  Moravians  In  Old  Salem  Made  Household  Pottery 

By  Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  Archivist 
Southern  Province,  Moravian  Church  In  America,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Pottery-making  was  one  of  the  earliest  handi- 
crafts carried  on  in  the  Moravian  settlements  in 
North  Carolina.  Gottfried  Aust,  a  potter,  came  to 
Bethabara  in  1755,  and  began  business  there  at  once, 
finding  suitable  clay  at  hand  there.  He  moved  him- 
self and  his  craft  to  Salem  in  1772,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  there  until  just  at  the  end,  when  he  went 
north  hoping  to  find  relief  from  a  cancerous  sore, — 
a  trip  from  which  he  did  not  return. 

Aust  was  succeeded  as  Salem  Potter  by  Rudolph 
Christ,  whom  he  had  trained  in  the  craft  and  who 
had  been  operating  the  pottery  at  Bethabara.  He 
served  many  years,  retiring  because  of  old  age.  John 
Holland  followed  him.  The  next  Salem  potter  was 
Henry  Schaffner,  who  was  trained  in  making  tile 
stoves.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  "beautiful  white 
tile  stove"  for  himself,  but  unfortunately  it  was  lost 
during  or  soon  after  the  War  Between  the  States, 
when  his  home  burned  down.  Upstairs  in  the  Wa- 
chovia Historical  Society  Museum  is  a  yellow  tile 
stove  which  Schaffner  made.  In  this  section  where 
wood  was  plentiful,  people  used  fireplaces  rather  than 
stoves,  and  tile  stove-making  did  not  prove  remun- 
erative. 

The  heavier  types  of  pottery  were  made  in  Betha- 
bara and  Salem,  following  the  old  German  styles, 
including  bread-bowls,  flower-pots  and  crockery. 
These  older  pieces  were  dark  reddish  brown  and  the 
bread-bowls  were  glazed.  In  the  earlier  days  Aust 
tried  making  Queen's  Ware. 

Here  in  Salem  the  clay  was  dug  in  a  meadow  beside 
Salem  Creek,  at  a  place  now  covered  by  the  athletic 
field  of  Salem  College.  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler, 
president  of  Salem  College,  reports  that  when  the 
ground  was  being  graded  for  that  purpose  the  men 
found  places  where  ashes,  broken  bits  of  brick  and 
tile,  showed  where  kilns  had  stood.  Aust,  however, 
had  his  kiln  close  by  his  shop  on  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  merely  dug  his  clay  in  that  meadow.    He 


did  not  make  brick,  but  what  I  suppose  would  be 
called  household  pottery,  including  clay  pipe-heads. 

In  the  Museum  there  is  a  room  full  of  things  from 
the  Salem  potter-shop.  The  wheel,  a  pair  of  stones 
for  grinding  glaze,  and  a  rather  large  assortment  of 
moulds.  There  are  also  three  of  the  machines  for 
making  the  clay  pipe-heads,  one  of  which  I  feel  sure 
came  from  the  Salem  Pottery. 

The  pottery  was  still  in  operation  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  and  as  it  belonged  then  to  my  uncle  I  often 
went  there  with  my  cousin  to  beg  a  little  clay  for 
play.  We  liked  the  yellow  clay  which  was  used  for 
flower-pots,  bread-bowls,  and  the  like;  we  did  not 
like  the  gray  clay  used  for  the  pipe-heads  because  it 
had  a  greasy  feel!  The  "Records  of  The  Moravians 
In  North  Carolina"  contain  many  references  to  the 
Bethabara  and  Salem  potteries.  People  came  from 
miles  around  to  buy  the  wares. 

The  big  platter  which  Aust  made  to  use  as  a  sign 
is  interesting. 

The  collection  at  the  museum  is  more  of  moulds 
than  of  finished  pieces. 

The  making  of  brick  in  Salem  was  always  a  sepa- 
rate business.  House  tile  also  were  made  at  the 
brick  yard,  stove  tile  at  the  potter-shop. 


Of  the  70  local  Employment  offices  in  the  State,  43 
are  equipped  to  give  aptitude  tests,  ranging  from  1 
to  29  different  tests.  Of  these  offices,  29  are  equipped 
to  give  typing  and  stenographic  tests,  8  have  color 
blindness  tests  and  all  offices  have  sets  of  oral  trade 
questions. 


The  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  which  meas- 
ures 10  basic  aptitudes  and  indicates  possible  success 
in  20  broad  fields  of  work,  has  been  installed  in 
seven  larger  Employment  Service  offices  in  the  State, 
one  in  each  administrative  area,  to  be  used  princi- 
pally as  an  aid  in  counseling  applicants. 
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Abundant  Kaolin  and  Feldspar;  Little  Manufacturing 

By  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  Informational  Service  Representative,  ESC 


Residual  kaolin  (china  clay),  a  non-metallic  min- 
eral used  chiefly  in  and  as  the  chief  constituent  of 
ceramic  products  such  as  sanitary  and  table  ware 
(chinaware)  is  mined  in  commercial  quantities  al- 
most exclusively  in  North  Carolina.  Very  little  of 
it  is  used  in  manufacturing  in  this  State. 

Feldspar,  another  non-metallic  mineral  used  as 
both  a  constituent  and  as  a  glaze  for  ceramic  prod- 
ucts is  mined  in  large  quantities  in  this  State,  but  a 
very  limited  quantity  is  utilized  in  manufacture  here. 

Both  of  these  minerals  are  mined  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  shipped  to  other  states,  where  they  are  man- 
ufactured into  various  products  and  distributed  to 
this  and  other  states  at  costs  many  times  that  realiz- 
ed by  the  firms  producing  them. 

Kaolin  and  feldspar  are  found  associated  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  non-metallic  minerals,  in- 
cluding mica.  Firms  in  the  State  which  mine  them, 
also  mine  mica  and  other  minerals  as  by-products. 

Two  firms  are  engaged  in  mining  kaolin  clay  as 
their  chief  product.  They  are  the  Harris  Clay  Co., 
Dillsboro,  and  Carolina  China  Clay  Co.,  Penland. 

The  Harris  Clay  Co.  was  established  in  1888  and 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that  date. 
First  mining  operations  were  in  Jackson  County, 
near  Webster.  Then  work  was  started  in  Swain 
County  and  later  in  Haywood  County.  Still  later 
properties  were  opened  up  in  Mitchell  County,  near 
Spruce  Pine,  and  operated  in  a  small  way. 

At  present  the  Harris  Clay  Co.  is  confining  its 
operations  of  mines  and  refining  plants  to  Avery, 
Mitchell  and  Yancey  Counties.  The  firm  now  has 
two  plants  in  operation  and  at  present  is  constructing 
a  large  new  plant  in  Avery  County,  with  plans  to 
have  it  in  full  operation  this  fall. 

Annual  production  of  this  firm  is  approximately 
30,000  tons  of  china  clay,  with  a  by-product  of  roofing 
mica,  reclaimed  through  clay  washing  only,  of  7,000 


Refined  kaolin  filter  cakes,  clay  from  which  tableware  (china- 
ware)   is  produced,  at  the  Avery  County  plant  of  the*  Harris 
Clay  Go.  of  Dillsboro. 

tons  annually.  The  Harris  Clay  Co.  employs  about 
200  men  in  its  mining  and  refining  operations,  the 
annual  payroll  running  around  $250,000. 

The  Carolina  China  Clay  Co.,  Penland,  has  been 
operating  in  Mitchell  County  for  more  than  20  years. 
It  first  operated  mines  and  a  plant  on  Bear  Creek, 
about  three  miles  from  Penland,  and  stopped*  opera- 
tions there  about  1934,  when  the  pit  was  exhausted 
In  that  year  it  purchased  another  site  from  the 
Harris  Clay  Co.  on  the  north  side  of  North  Toe  River 
and  opposite  the  Deer  Park  mines,  and  started  opera- 
tions which  continue.  This  pit  was  operated  some 
40  years  ago  by  Edgar  Brothers,  New  York,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Harris  Clay  Co. 

For  several  years  the  Carolina  China   Clay   Co. 
was  operated  by  officials  including  W.  F.  Deneen, 


Plant  (right)  and  Quarry  (left)  at  Kona,  Mitchell  County,  where  feldspar,    quartz   and    mica   are   produced   from    alaskite    by   the 

Carolina  Mineral  Co.    (A  composite  picture.) 
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president;  Harry  Bailey,  Sr.,  vice-president;  W.  B. 
Deneen,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Harry  Bailey,  Jr., 
was  in  charge  of  the  office.  W.  B.  Deneen  is  dead 
and  Harry  Bailey,  Sr.,  died  last  year.  Information 
is  that  the  firm  is  now  in  process  of  re-organization. 

This  firm  produces  kaolin  or  china  clay  with  scrap 
mica  as  a  by-product.  It  employs  about  30  workers 
normally.  The  Carolina  China  Clay  Co.  has  operated 
other  mining  properties.  It  formerly  operated  the 
Chestnut  Flats  feldspar  mines,  where  it  produced 
the  quartz  used  by  the  Corning  Glass  Co.  in  making 
the  200-inch  lens  used  in  the  big  telescope,  now  about 
completed,  in  the  Wilson  Observatory  in  California. 

Feldspar  is  also  produced  by  a  few  large  and  sev- 
eral small  firms  in  the  mountain  area,  and  is  process- 
ed by  several  plants  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
A  list  of  the  firms  producing  feldspar  and  other 
ceramic  minerals,  as  furnished  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  the  firm  ad- 
dresses, locations  of  operations  and  types  of  ceramic 
material  produced,  follow: 

Nantahala  Talc  &  Limestone  Co.,  Andrews,  talc 
and  limestone. 

Carolina  Mineral  Co.,  Kona,  Mitchell  County,  feld- 
spar, etc. 

United  Feldspar  &  Minerals  Corp.,  Spruce  Pine, 
feldspar,  mica,  olivine,  etc. 

Whitehall  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  Swain,  Avery, 
and  Mitchell  Counties,  feldspar,  mica,  etc. 

Yadkin  Valley  Ilmenite  Co.,  Finley,  Caldwell  Coun- 
ty, Ilmenite. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
County,  spodumene. 

Feldspar  Producing  Co.,  Erwin,  Tenn.,  Avery  and 
Mitchell  Counties,  feldspar. 

Feldspar  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Burnsville,  Yancey 
County,  feldspar. 

Clinchfield  Sand  &  Feldspar  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Jackson  County,  olivine. 

Harbison-Walker  Mining  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
Jackson  County,  olivine. 

D.  C.  Wyser,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Jackson  County, 
olivine. 

Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  New  York,  Staley,  Ran- 
dolph County,  pyrophyllite. 

Standard  Mineral  Co.,  New  York,  Robbins,  Moore 
County,  pyrophyllite. 

Hitchcock  Corp.,  Asheville,  Murphy,  Cherokee 
County,  talc. 

North  State  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  Pomona,  Alamance 
County,  pyrophyllite. 

Western  Carolina  Talc  Co.,  Asheville,  Madison 
County,  talc. 

Vercalite  Industries,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Macon  County, 
vermiculite. 

Penland  Feldspar  &  Kaolin  Co.,  Penland,  Mitchell 
County,  feldspar. 

P.  J.  Patterson,  Roseboro,  Sampson  County,  slip 
clay. 


BIGGER  PAYROLLS,  MORE 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  STATE 
THAN  IN  WAR'S  PEAK 

More  than  $290,000,000  was  paid  to  workers  in  this 
State  by  the  more  than  13,000  North  Carolina  firms 
covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Law  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1947,  an  all-time  record,  it  is  revealed 
by  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  This  enormous  payroll 
does  not  embrace  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  firms 
employing  less  than  eight  workers,  nor  agricultural, 
domestic  and  a  few  other  classes  of  workers  who  are 
not  protected  by  the  E.  S.  Law. 

During  the  boom  years  of  the  war  period  total 
wages  averaged  close  to  $800,000,000  a  year.  If  the 
record  set  for  the  first  yearter  of  1947  is  even  ap- 
proached during  the  next  three  quarters,  the  payrolls 
of  covered  employers  for  the  entire  year  should 
reach  close  to  or  even  exceed  $1,200,000,000. 

Despite  an  upswing  in  the  volume  of  claims  paid  by 
the  Commission  during  the  first  quarter  of  1947, 
employment  still  is  above  the  peak  month  during  the 
war  by  more  than  5000  workers. 

With  150  firms,  representing  approximately  6000 
workers,  unreported  as  of  June  30,  12,991  firms  re- 
ported employment  in  January  of  607,876;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 605,763;  in  March,  604,007;  an  average  for 
the  three  months  of  605,882.  Unreported  firms 
should  bring  the  total  to  about  612,000,  as  compared 
to  606,000  for  the  peak  month  of  the  war  in  Novem- 
ber, 1942. 

More  than  half  of  these  600,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacture,  Chairman  Kendall  states,  and 
while  the  trend  in  manufacturing  employment  was 
slightly  downward  in  March,  with  388,312  in  Janu- 
ary, 388,516  in  February  and  387,207  in  March,  the 
dip  was  not  near  so  decided  in  manufacture  as  in 
construction,  transportation  and  trade,  while  em- 
ployment in  the  service  industries  actually  increased 
by  some  500  workers,  and  employment  in  the  real 
estate  and  financial  group  increased  by  nearly  as 
much. 

While  average  employment  for  the  first  quarter 
was  only  about  600,000,  a  recent  study  disclosed  that 
during  the  year  1946  there  were  one  million  workers 
who  acquired  wage  credits  in  North  Carolina  under 
the  U.  C.  (E.  S.)  Law  against  future  unemployment. 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  1946,  employment 
offices  in  North  Carolina  had  1,772,116  reception 
contacts,  a  number  equal  to  almost  half  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State,  1940  Census.  Of  these, 
17,544  were  visits  from  employers,  and  912,328  were 
veteran  contacts. 


NOTE:  Assistance  in  gathering  material  for  this  article  was  given  by 
Dr.  Jasper  L.  Stuckey  and  Thomas  G.  Murdock,  both  of  the  Division  of 
Mineral  Resources,  and  Philip  Schwartz,  industrial  analyst,  all  of  the  State 
Department   of  Conservation   and    Development. 


Referrals  of  handicapped  workers  to  jobs  by  em- 
ployment offices  in  North  Carolina  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1947  reached  7,092,  of  which  4,842  were 
veterans.  In  the  same  period  3,744  local  placements 
of  handicapped  workers  were  made,  2,539  of  them 
veterans. 
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BRICK,  TILE,  PIPE  MAKING 
IMPORTANT  N.  C.  INDUSTRIES 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 

and  burning  the  brick. 

During  that  decade  three  of  the  "big  four"  names 
in  brick  and  pipe  making  (hollow  tile  as  building 
material  had  not  developed  at  that  time  and  came 
along  in  more  recent  years)  started  firms  which  are 
still  operating.  They  demanded  and  received  better 
machinery,  supplied  largely  by  J.  C.  Steele  at  his 
Statesville  plant,  which  turned  to  clay  working  ma- 
chinery exclusively  in  that  decade.  The  fourth  enter- 
ed the  picture  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

These  "big  four"  families  and  their  associates, 
with  modern  equipment  and  machinery  and  with 
skilled  workers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  the 
payrolls  for  30  or  40  years,  now  operate  five  principal 
divisions,  some  with  one  or  more  affiliates  or 
branches,  as  follows : 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Statesville,  engaged  in 
manufacturing  clay  working  machinery  since  1889, 
with  brick  and  tile  affiliates,  the  Pine  Hall  Brick  & 
Pipe  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  with  two  plants  in  Pine  Hall 
and  one  in  Madison,  and  the  Statesville  Brick  Co., 
with  a  plant  near  Statesville.  All  operated  by  second 
and  third  generation  Steeles. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  at  Pomona,  near  Greens- 
boro, established  in  1886  by  W.  C.  Boren  and  J.  Van 
Lindley,  the  latter  a  partner  for  about  25  years,  con- 
tinued by  Borens  of  the  second  and  third  generations, 
with  the  fourth  generation  coming  up.  Chief  activity, 
manufacturing  sanitary  sewer  pipe,  patented  steam 
conduit  systems  and  other  clay  products. 

Isenhour,  members  of  the  family  operating  the 
Isenhour  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  East  Spencer,  near  Salis- 
bury ;  the  Sanford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Colon,  near  San- 
ford,  and  the  Yadkin  Brick  Yards  at  New  London. 
Second  and  third  generation  Isenhours  now  operate 
the  businesses,  started  in  1888. 

Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  with  plants 
at  Goldsboro,  Sanford  and  Durham.  Formed  in  1911. 
Second  generation  Bordens  and  associates  now  oper- 
ate the  business. 

An  important  and  novel  industry,  making  colonial 
brick  for  restoring  old  buildings,  has  been  developed 
and  operated  for  several  years  by  N.  R.  Hedgecock, 
of  Winston-Salem,  whose  father  made  brick  at  the 
old  Hedgecock  Brick  Plant  on  Dan  River  in  Stokes 
County.  Mr.  Hedgecock  uses  primitive  methods, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  processes  described  above, 
rolling  the  moist  lumps  of  clay  in  sand  to  secure  the 
glazed  effect.  The  colonial  brick  are  8%  by  4  by  2% 
inches  in  size,  thus  longer  and  thicker  than  usual 
brick  today.  About  4000  brick  a  day  are  moulded 
and  fired  in  the  old  Dutch  type  kiln.  Mr.  Hedgecock 
has  furnished  brick  for  restoring  many  of  the  old 
buildings  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  the  home  at  Wake- 
field, Va.,  where  George  Washington  was  born,  and 
colonial  homes  in  Salem,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  many 
other  points  in  several  states. 

Another  unusual  activity  in  brick-making,  relating 
only  to  color,  is  performed  by  Horace  Drysdale  of 


the  Noland-Drysdale  Corp.,  whose  plant  is  located 
at  Etowah,  near  Hendersonville.  This  firm  produces 
brick  which  are  buff-colored,  adding  novelty  and 
beauty  to  buildings  constructed  of  these  brick.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  only  firm  in  the  State  producing 
brick  other  than  of  the  usual  shades. 

About  30  years  ago  more  than  40  brickyards  were 
reported  as  being  in  operation  in  North  Carolina. 
Since  that  time  more  than  half  of  the  number  have 
closed  down.  A  few  have  reopened  and  one  or  two 
others  have  started  operations.  The  reduction  in 
number  follows  the  normal  industrial  pattern  of 
fewer  and  larger  plants.  These  listed  as  operating 
at  present  are  referred  to  in  another  item  accompany- 
ing this  article. 

More  details  of  the  activities  of  the  "big  four"  in 
brick,  tile  and  pipe  manufacturing  are  included  in 
this  issue. 


CERAMIC  EDUCATION  AND 
RESEARCH  AT  STATE  COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  Page  52) 

prosecution  of  research  attracts  progressive  teachers 
to  the  institution. 

PRESENT  CERAMIC  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

The  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  and  En- 
gineering Research  have  eight  research  projects  in 
the  nonmetallic  minerals  field  in  various  stages  of 
completion.  Three  of  these  are  in  the  field  of  struc- 
tural clay  products,  one  in  Portland  cement,  one  in 
refractories,  and  three  in  whiteware  and  porcelain. 
Various  interested  agents  are  cooperating  in  this 
work.  Several  of  the  divisions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  particularly 
the  office  of  the  State  Geologist,  have  cooperated  on 
the  Portland  cement  project.  Financial  sponsorship 
for  this  project  has  recently  been  taken  over  by  the 
Industrial  Research  and  Development  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Brick  and  Tile 
Service,  Inc.,  an  association  of  structural  clay  pro- 
ducts manufacturers  in  North  Carolina,  since  March 
of  this  year  has  been  contributing  financially  and 
cooperating  with  their  individual  facilities  in  the  re- 
search work  in  the  structural  clay  products  field.  A 
research  committee  consisting  of  G.  M.  Norwood, 
Norwood  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Lillington ;  Bruce  Drys- 
dale, Noland-Drysdale  Corp.,  Hendersonville,  and 
T.  B.  Coleman,  Nash  Brick  Co.,  Rocky  Mount,  has 
been  appointed  to  advise  and  coordinate  the  re- 
search activities  in  structural  clay  products. 

NEW  CURRICULUM 

A  new  four-year  bachelor's  program  offering  broad- 
ened studies  in  the  humanities  while  retaining  sound 
instruction  in  the  engineering  fundamentals  has  been 
adopted  for  the  Fall  term  of  this  year.  This  is  a  move 
designed  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  modernized 
industry  and  to  provide  students  with  thorough  cul- 
tural backgrounds.  A  fifth  year  for  more  specialized 
training  leading  to  the  master's  degree  has  been 
adopted  also. 
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Revised  ESC  Rules  and  Regulations  Available 


By  Bruce  Billings,  Senior  Attorney,  ESC 


The  General  Assembly  in  1947  enacted  several 
amendments  to  Chapter  96  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina,  which  relates  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Employment  Security  program  in  the 
state.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  changes  in  the  law, 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  changes  in  its  Rules  and  Regulations, 
revised  copies  of  which  are  now  available. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  several  im- 
portant changes  were  made,  the  most  important  of 
which  involved  regulations  pertaining  to  wages, 
voluntary  contributions,  charging  of  benefits  to  the 
reserve  account  of  the  employer,  and  contractual 
relationship  between  employing  units. 

Prior  to  March  18,  1947,  the  Employment 
Security  Law  of  North  Carolina  provided  that  all 
wages  not  in  excess  of  $3,000  earned  by  an  individual 
with  respect  to  employment  in  a  particular  calendar 
year  were  taxable,  and,  therefore,  contributions 
should  be  paid  in  such  wages  regardless  of  the  year 
in  which  such  wages  were  paid  to  the  individual. 
However,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Section 
96-9  (a)  (2)  of  the  General  Statutes  to  the  effect 
that  "wages",  as  defined  in  the  Act,  should  include 
only  the  first  $3,000  paid  in  a  calendar  year  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee  without  regard  to  the  year 
in  which  the  employment  occurred  and  in  which  the 
wages  were  earned.  This  amendment  conforms  to 
an  Act  of  Congress  which  amended  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  This  definition  of  "wages" 
was  made  a  part  of  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission (regulation  1.207  (C)),  and,  therefore,  the 
employer  in  submitting  quarterly  reports  of  wages 
paid  to  individual  workers  does  not  have  to  show 
wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  paid  to  the  individuals 
during  the  calendar  year.  However,  the  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  all  employees,  including  remunera- 
tion earned  by  individuals  in  excess  of  $3,000,  is 
required  to  be  shown  on  the  summary  contribution 
report,  which  accompanies  the  individual  wage  re- 
ports for  the  quarter.  Heretofore,  the  regulations 
and  the  law  required  contributions  to  be  paid  on 
wages  not  in  excess  of  $3,000  with  respect  to  the 
year  in  which  such  wages  were  earned  regardless  of 
the  time  of  payment  by  the  employer. 

Also  included  in  the  regulations  (1.207  (D))  was 
an  exclusion  from  the  term  "wages"  to  provide  that 
wages  "shall  not  include  that  part  of  remuneration 
paid  to  an  individual  during  any  calendar  year  for 
employment  in  this  state,  which,  when  added  to 
remuneration  previously  paid  to  the  same  individual 
by  the  same  employer  for  employment  in  another 
state  or  states,  is  in  excess  of  $3,000 ;  provided,  that 
such  employer  has  paid  contributions  on  such  wages 
to  such  other  state  or  states."  This  regulation  con- 
forms to  an  amendment  to  Section  96-8  (m)  of  the 
Act,  and  means  that  when  an  employer  has  an  in- 


dividual who  has  performed  services  for  him  in  two 
or  more  states,  including  North  Carolina,  and  has 
paid  contributions  to  the  other  state  or  states  in 
which  such  individual  worked  during  the  calendar 
year,  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  will  give 
credit  to  the  employer  for  the  proportionate  part  of 
the  salary  earned  by  such  individual  on  which  con- 
tributions have  been  paid  to  the  other  state  or  states. 
Thus,  if  an  employee  earned  as  much  as  $3,000  in 
another  state  or  states,  and  contributions  were  paid 
by  the  employer  in  such  state  or  states  on  the  salary 
earned,  no  contributions  would  be  due  on  the  wages 
earned  by  the  employee  in  this  state  if  he  later  came 
to  North  Carolina  during  the  same  calendar  year  and 
worked  for  the  same  employer.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  and  regulation  is  to  insure  that  the  em- 
ployer in  North  Carolina  will  secure  credit  for  all 
contributions  paid  under  a  state  employment  security 
law  in  making  payment  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  taxes  due  under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act,  since  that  act  taxes  only  remuneration  not  in 
excess  of  $3,000,  and  provides  credit  be  given  on  the 
taxes  levied  thereunder  for  contributions  paid  by  the 
employer  pursuant  to  any  state  employment  security 
law,  such  credit  not  to  exceed  907  of  the  amount 
due. 

An  employer  experience  rating  system  was  first 
established  by  the  1939  General  Assembly.  Without 
going  into  detail  as  to  the  manner  and  method  by 
which  an  employer  earns  a  variation  from  the 
standard  rate  of  contributions  of  2.7  percent  under 
the  law,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  generally  such 
variation  from  the  normal  rate  of  contributions  de- 
pends upon  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  workers  of  the  employer,  and 
the  reserve  account  established  by  such  employer. 
Under  this  system,  a  reserve  account  is  established 
by  crediting  to  such  account  a  proportionate  part  of 
contributions  paid  by  the  employer,  and  in  com- 
puting the  rate  of  contributions,  all  benefits  paid  to 
workers  of  the  employer  are  charged  against  the 
reserve  account.  The  employer's  reserve  account, 
by  recording  continuously  the  employer's  experience 
with  respect  to  unemployment,  determines  whether 
or  not  he  shall  obtain  a  variation  or  reduced  rate 
from  the  standard  rate  of  contributions.  It  was  not 
until  the  1941  Legislature  amended  the  law  with 
respect  to  experience  rating  that  the  employer  was 
permitted  to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  his 
reserve  account  in  order  to  secure  a  lower  rate  of 
contributions.  The  law  with  respect  to  the  making 
of  voluntary  contributions  as  first  written  provided 
more  or  less  a  voluntary  contribution  made  "in  the 
dark."  The  employer,  under  the  provision  as  was 
first  enacted,  made  the  voluntary  contribution  with- 
out knowing  what  charges  in  benefits  had  been  made 
against  his  reserve  account  during  the  experience 
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year,  and  was  not  assured  that  the  contribution  made 
would  benefit  him  in  reducing  his  rate. 

Under  the  recent  amendment,  the  Commission 
notifies  the  employer  of  all  charges  in  benefits  to  the 
reserve  account  which  have  been  made  during  the 
experience  year,  and  the  employer  has  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  mailing  of  the  charges  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  period  ending  July  31,  within  which 
to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  his  reserve  ac- 
count. The  applicable  regulation  (2.207  (B)  )  re- 
quires that  voluntary  contributions  so  made  must  be 
postmarked  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  following  the 
date  of  mailing  to  the  employer  of  the  statement  of 
charges  to  his  reserve  account  for  the  period  ending 
July  31st  in  order  that  such  contributions  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  reserve  account  in  computing 
the  rate  of  such  employer  on  August  1  for  the  en- 
suing calendar  year. 

An  amendment  to  Section  96-14  (a)  and  (b)  pro- 
vides that  an  employer's  reserve  account  should  not 
be  charged  with  any  benefits  paid  an  individual  dur- 
ing any  benefit  year  established  on  and  after  July  1, 
1947,  based  on  wages  paid  such  individuals  during 
the  base  period  applicable  at  the  time  such  employee 
either  (a)  left  his  work  voluntarily  without  good 
cause  attributable  to  the  employer,  or  (b)  was  dis- 
charged for  misconduct  in  connection  with  his  work ; 
this  provision  to  apply  only  if  the  employer  promptly 
notifies  the  Commission  by  registered  mail  of  any 
such  separation  or  discharge  of  any  of  his  employees 
which  occur  after  June  30,  1947.  In  order  to  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  amendment,  the  em- 
ployer must  meet  the  requirements  of  regulation 
3.102  (E)  which  requires  that  the  employer  fill  out 
a  "Notice  of  Lay-off  with  Possible  Disqualification" 
(Form  NCUCC  502),  and  mail  it  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina  by 
registered  mail  within  five  days  after  an  individual 
separates  voluntarily  without  good  cause  attributable 
to  the  employer  or  is  discharged  by  the  employer  for 
misconduct  in  connection  with  his  work. 

Other  regulations  amended  or  rescinded  as  a  re- 
sult of  changes  in  the  law  by  the  General  Assembly 
include  Rule  2  formerly  applicable  to  reporting  as 
wages  by  the  employer  gratuities  customarily  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  in  the  course  of  his  work 
from  persons  other  than  the  employer.  Since  gra- 
tuities customarily  received  by  an  individual  in  the 
course  of  his  work  from  persons  other  than  the 
employing  unit  were  taken  out  of  the  definition  of 
wages  by  the  Legislature,  it  is  not  now  necessary 
that  the  employer  keep  a  record  of  this  type  of 
remuneration  of  the  employee,  and  the  employer  is 
not  now  required  to  report  and  pay  contributions  on 
tips  received  by  employees  performing  services  for 
it. 

Prior  to  March  18,  1947,  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission required  that  any  and  all  employing  units, 
who  contracted  with  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
for  any  employment  which  was  a  part  of  such  em- 
ploying unit's  usual  occupation,  trade,  profession,  or 
business,  to  give  the  Commission  notice  of  such  con- 
tractual relationship  and  to  fill  out  certain  forms 


giving  information  with  respect  to  this  relationship. 
This  regulation  (1.210)  has  been  rescinded  by  the 
Commission  as  the  result  of  the  General  Assembly 
repealing  Section  96-8  (f)  (8),  such  section  being 
commonly  known  as  the  "contractor's  clause." 

Regulation  4.209  (G)  was  amended  to  provide  that 
all  testimony  at  any  hearing  before  an  appeals 
deputy  involving  a  disputed  claim  for  benefits  should 
be  recorded  unless  the  parties  waive  such  recording, 
and  provided  further  that  such  testimony  need  not 
be  transcribed  unless  a  further  appeal  is  taken  in  the 
case.  This  amended  regulation  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  forego  taking  recorded  testimony  at 
a  hearing  before  an  appeals  deputy  if  the  parties 
waive  such  recording.  This  change  in  the  regulations 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Legislature  enacting 
an  amendment  to  Section  96-15  (f)  of  the  General 
Statutes  permitting  the  parties  to  waive  the  record- 
ing of  testimony  at  hearings  before  an  appeals 
tribunal  if  they  so  desire. 


JULY  25  WAS  'TERMINATION  OF 
WAR1  FOR  VETERAN  ALLOWANCES 

July  25,  1947,  has  been  declared  the  termination 
date  of  World  War  II  under  the  program  of  re- 
adjustment allowances  for  both  unemployed  and  self- 
employed  veterans  as  a  result  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion, Henry  E.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  , which  administers  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Allowance  Act,  is  ad- 
vised. 

Congress  has  substituted  the  date  of  July  25,  1947, 
for  the  words  "termination  of  the  war"  as  they 
appear  in  Title  V  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Allowance  Act.  This  means  that  World  War  II 
veterans  of  North  Carolina  who  were  discharged 
prior  to  July  26,  1947,  will  have  until  July  25,  1949, 
to  draw  their  allowances.  Veterans  discharged  after 
July  25,  1947,  will  have  two  years  from  the  date  of 
discharge  to  draw.  However,  the  termination  of  the 
war  for  veterans  who  enlisted  or  reenlisted  between 
October  6,  1945,  and  October  5,  1946,  will  be  the  end 
of  their  first  period  of  enlistment  or  reenlistment 
and  the  July  25  date  will  not  apply  to  them. 

Many  veterans  now  have  rights  under  both  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and  the 
North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Law,  provided 
they  have  worked  in  covered  employment  in  North 
Carolina  since  their  discharge  from  the  service  and 
built  up  sufficient  credits  under  the  State  law.  Too, 
they  are  not  eligible  to  draw  benefits  from  both  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  simultaneously. 

From  now  on  it  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant for  such  veterans  who  become  unemployed  to 
consider  the  expiration  date  of  their  rights  under 
both  programs,  if  they  are  to  be  assured  of  maximum 
protection  under  the  two  systems.  Both  types  of 
claims  are  filed  through  the  local  offices  of  the  State 
Employment  Security  Commission  and  the  personnel 
of  such  offices  will  explain  the  differences  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  payable,  duration  and  expira- 
tion rights.  The  veteran  may  then  elect  the  law 
under  which  he  desires  to  file  his  claim. 
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Post  War  Program  of  State  Employment  Service 

By  J.  W.  Beach,  Chief,  Programs  and  Methods, 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  Division,  ESC 


The  basic  philosophy  and  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  public  Employment  Service  remain  relatively 
constant.  The  materials,  tools  and  techniques, 
methods  and  procedures,  and  emphasis  of  applica- 
tion, however,  are  changing  continually.  As  a 
service  organization  we  are  vitally  influenced  by  the 
fluctuations  in  the  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  times ;  since  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  use  of  our  facilities  by  both  employers 
and  employees,  we  must  keep  abreast,  or  ahead,  of 
the  most  modern  and  effective  methods  in  the  field 
of  employment  developed  by  private  research  and 
used  by  private  industry.  To  reach  fully  its  goal,  a 
local  employment  office  must  be  more  than  a  place 
where  an  unemployed  worker  may  place  his  appli- 
cation for  work  and  an  employer  may  place  his  order 
for  a  worker ;  it  must  be  fully  recognized  as  a  worth- 
while institution  of  the  community — the  focal  point 
in  which  the  best  and  most  complete  service  on  any 
phase  of  employment  is  centered. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  its  full  obligation  to  the  State 
and  the  local  community,  the  State  Employment 
Service  centers  its  program  around  six  major  fields 
of  service.  The  scope  of  this  program  is  limited  to 
those  fields  in  which  the  Employment  Service  is 
really  equipped  to  render  assistance.  This  six  point 
program  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows : 

1.  Placement  of  the  Job  Applicant — The  satis- 
factory placement  of  job  applicants  is  now  and 
always  has  been  the  chief  objective  of  the  public  Em- 
ployment Service.  Men  and  jobs  do  not  get  together 
automatically.  The  Employment  Service  has  de- 
veloped and  uses  many  specialized  techniques  to 
match  job  qualifications  with  job  requirements.  The 
job  seeker  who  registers  with  the  Employment 
Service  has  a  trained  staff  working  toward  his  suc- 
cessful placement,  the  employer  who  places  his  order 
with  the  Employment  Service  has  a  local  and 
nation-wide  organization  working  to  locate  the  type 
of  worker  he  needs.  Due  to  the  affiliation  of  all 
State  Employment  Services  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  job  applicants  and  employers 
through  the  local  office,  have  access  to  the  facilities 
of  over  1,500  offices  covering  the  48  states,  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Applications  from  persons  qualified  to 
hold  technical  and  professional  positions  who  are 
willing  to  leave  their  own  locality  are  sent  im- 
mediately to  the  National  Clearing  House  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  matched  with  job  openings  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

2.  Special  Services  to  Veterans — Under  the  GI 
Bill,  the  Employment  Service  is  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  effective  placement 
and  counseling  service  for  veterans.  Since  VJ  Day  a 
large  percentage  of  Employment  Service  staff  time 
has  been  devoted  to  interviewing,  supplying  infor- 


mation to,  and  developing  jobs  for  returning  service- 
men. All  qualified  veterans  are  given  preference  in 
job  referral,  and  disabled  veterans  are  accorded 
preferential  treatment  in  all  Employment  Service 
offices.  There  is  at  present  in  each  office  a  veteran 
staff  member  specially  trained  in  veteran  affairs. 
This  Veterans  Employment  Representative's  time  is 
primarily,  or  in  the  larger  offices  exclusively,  de- 
voted to  veteran  problems;  and  with  the  local  office 
manager,  he  is  responsible  for  the  veterans'  employ- 
ment program  in  the  community.  He  also  works 
closely  with  local  veterans  organizations  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  see 
that  veterans  are  informed  about  and  assisted  in 
obtaining  their  rights  under  the  GI  Bill. 

3.  Employment  Counseling — Job  seekers  with 
special  employment  problems  are  given  counseling  as 
needed  to  assist  them  in  making  an  occupational 
choice  and  developing  a  realistic  vocational  plan. 
Approximately  225  staff  members  including  all 
managers,  supervising  interviewers,  and  Veterans 
Employment  Representatives,  have  been  given 
special  training  in  giving  this  service  to  veterans, 
youths,  handicapped,  and  older  workers.  Special 
training  has  also  been  given  to  approximately  125 
in  selective  placement  techniques.  This  training  plus 
cumulative  practical  experience  in  counseling  and 
selective  placement  for  two  or  more  years  has  en- 
abled our  staff  to  assist  veterans  and  non-veterans 
in  their  vocational  adjustment. 

4.  Labor  Market  Information — Instead  of  treat- 
ing labor  market  information  as  "Confidential"  or 
"Restricted"  as  was  done  during  the  war,  this  valu- 
able data  is  now  given  to  employers,  civic  and  local 
planning  groups,  schools,  labor  unions,  and  other 
government  agencies.  Local  offices  issue  this  infor- 
mation locally  in  a  publication  entitled  "Labor 
Market  Digest."  This  information  is  exchanged  be- 
tween local  offices  within  the  State  and  summaries 
are  issued  nationally  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  Employment  Service  staffs  use 
this  information  as  a  basis  for  planning,  placement, 
and  employment  counseling. 

5.  Industrial  Services — Many  valuable  tools  for 
the  selection,  induction  and  in-plant  transfer  of 
workers  are  available  to  employers  through  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  Examples  of  these  include  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Interviewing 
Aids,  Aptitude  Tests,  Army  and  Navy  Aids,  Job 
Descriptions,  Job  Families  and  Staffing  Schedules. 
A  trained  technical  staff  is  maintained  at  the  State 
level  to  work  with  local  office  personnel  and  em- 
ployers in  promoting  the  more  effective  use  of  these 
materials.  At  least  one  member  of  each  local  office 
staff  is  being  trained  to  give  special  services  to  em- 
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ployers.  The  Employment  Service  is  equipped  to 
assist  employers  in  five  major  problem  areas.  These 
are:  (1)  Obtaining-  workers;  (2)  Selection  and 
initial  assignment  of  workers;  (3)  Transfer  and 
promotion  of  workers;  (4)  Reduction  of  turnover; 
(5)  Analyzing  work  force  and  estimating  labor  re- 
quirements. 

6.    Cooperation   With   Community   Groups — As   a 

part  of  the  comprehensive  Job  Development  Pro- 
gram launched  early  in  1946,  local  offices  have  be- 
come more  firmly  entrenched  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Extensive  contacts  are  being  maintained 
with  veterans  organizations,  civic  clubs,  industrial 
groups,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to 
be  of  maximum  service  to  the  community. 

Large  numbers  of  offices  have  developed  special 
labor  market  data  in  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  local  planning  boards 
to  bring  new  or  enlarged  industries  into  the  com- 
munity. By  participation  in  and  cooperation  with 
community  groups  the  Employment  Service  is  be- 
coming a  community  institution — the  Community 
Employment  Center. 

This  represents  a  decided  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Employment  Service  prior 
to  World  War  II.  Some  of  the  services  covered 
above,  such  as  Special  Services  to  Veterans,  and 
Employment  Counseling,  were  not  included  at  all; 
others,  such  as  Labor  Market  Information  and  In- 
dustrial Services,  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  To 
round  out  more  fully  the  community  program  of  the 
Employment  Service,  Public  Law  40  signed  by 
President  Truman  on  April  28,  1947,  returns  the 
farm  placement  program  to  the  various  state  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  Employment  Service  pro- 
gram, to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1948.  Until 
that  time  the  Employment  Service  will  perform 
certain  phases  of  this  program  under  contract  with 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
This  contract,  with  only  minor  revisions,  has  been 
in  effect  since  May  16,  1943.  North  Carolina  is  the 
only  state  which  is  now  operating  under  such  a 
contract. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  important  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  offices  and  the  number  of 
personnel  have  been  made.  The  number  of  area, 
local,  and  branch  offices  have  been  reduced  from  98 
to  71 ;  the  personnel  has  been  reduced  from  506  to 
420.  In  an  effort  to  render  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  local  communities,  the  central  office 
has  absorbed  as  many  of  the  cuts  in  personnel  as 
possible  by  retaining  only  those  services  essential  to 
the  administration  of  an  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
gram throughout  the  State. 

The  post-war  program  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  is  one  of  service — nation-wide  in  its  cover- 
age, community-wide  in  its  application. 


VERMICULITE/CONCRETE  LUMBER' 
SOURCES,  USES,  GIVEN  IN  REPORT 

By  Bill  Sharpe,  Director  State  News  Bureau 

Plentiful  supplies  of  concrete  lumber  are  indicated 
for  a  long  time  by  a  completed  report  recently 
published  by  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources, 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  and 
available  at  the  offices  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dr.  Jasper 
L.  Stuckey,  State  Geologist,  announces. 

The  report,  "The  Vermiculite  Deposits  of  North 
Carolina,"  prepared  under  state  and  TVA  super- 
vision by  Thomas  G.  Murdock  and  Charles  E.  Hunter, 
is  a  complete,  illustrated  resume  of  the  history, 
development,  characteristics,  and  possibilities  of  one 
of  the  most  versatile  minor  minerals.  Chief  use 
from  major  deposits  at  Libby,  Montana  and  minor 
open-faced  workings  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
heretofore  has  been  as  an  insulating  material  in  a 
granulated  form  in  building. 

War  experiments  and  uses  definitely  prove  vermi- 
culite's  great  value  as  a  combining  ingredient  in 
pipe  covering,  insulating  blocks,  insulating  concrete, 
roof  fills,  high  temperature  cements,  acoustical 
plasters  and  tiles,  insulating  brick,  insulating  plas- 
tics, and  as  a  filler  in  linoleum,  grease,  enamel,  and 
paint  pigments.  Among  other  highly  specialized 
uses,  it  is  used  as  a  filter  for  grease  and  oils,  a  partial 
substitute  for  cork,  as  a  soil  conditioner  and  a 
carrier  for  insecticides. 

Most  spectacular  of  proven  possibilities  is  that 
"Precast  slabs  of  concrete,  using  vermiculite  as  an 
aggregate  can  be  assembled  into  a  finished  structure, 
and  can  be  sawed,  cut,  drilled,  and  nailed  in  much 
the  same  way  as  lumber."  "Vermiculite  concrete 
is  .  .  .  extremely  light  building  material,  weighing 
20  to  40  pounds  per  cubic  foot."  It  is  made  like 
ordinary  concrete :  expanded  vermiculite  ...  in 
place  of  sand,  gravel,  or  stone." 

According  to  the  44-page  report,  scarcely  worked 
and  virgin  deposits  of  vermiculite  in  six  North 
Carolina  counties,  together  with  possibilities  of 
vermiculite  production  from  olivine  mining,  will 
produce  a  conservatively  estimated  possible  440,000 
short  tons  of  crude  material.  In  1945,  last  available 
figures  placed  the  total  U.  S.  sales  value  of  pro- 
duced and  processed  vermiculite  at  approximately 
$4,375,000. 


Employment  Service  personnel  made  a  total  of 
3,108  visits  to  2,378  different  employers  in  August, 
largely  to  find  or  help  develop  jobs  for  unemployed 
workers  in  the  State,  and  2,455  employer  visits  were 
made  to  local  employment  offices. 


North  Carolina  Employment  Service  offices  made 
13,581  non-agricultural  placements  of  workers  in 
August,  6,192  of  them  women,  8,152  non-whites,  and 
3,537  veterans.  By  major  occupational  groups  they 
were :  professional  and  managerial,  104 ;  clerical 
and  sales,  900;  service,  1,836;  skilled,  866;  semi- 
skilled, 1,761,  and  unskilled,  8,124. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  1 

IN  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

One  full  calendar  year  of  reconversion  from  war- 
time to  peace  economy  in  North  Carolina  has  brought 
the  highest  level  of  employment  and  the  highest  level 
of  wages  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
in  cases  of  all  employers  covered  by  the  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Law. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  employment  and  total 
wages  resulted  from  the  opening  of  new  business 
firms,  the  number  increasing  from  an  average  of 
11,323  covered  employers  reporting  in  the  four 
quarters  of  1945  to  an  average  of  13,123  in  1946. 
This  increase  of  1799  covered  employers,  or  a  gain  of 
15.9  percent,  is  expected  to  increase  immensely  the 
employment  in  years  to  come,  since  normally  the 
mortality  rate  of  North  Carolina  firms  has  been  ex- 
tremely low. 

Despite  a  decline  in  employment  in  ordnance  and 
ship  building  from  8,264  in  January,  1946,  to  1,426 
in  December,  total  covered  employment  increased 
from  531,528  in  January  to  624,584  in  December,  or 
a  net  gain  of  93,056  during  the  year.  The  average 
employment  for  the  entire  year  was  584,901,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  more  than  1.000,000 
different  workers  acquired  wage  credits  during  the 
year  1946. 

While  covered  employment  was  increasing  in 
North  Carolina  by  11.1  percent,  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  State's  covered  workers  increased  by 
11.4  percent,  or  from  $31.10  in  1945  to  $34.64  in 
1946.  Total  wage  payments,  due  to  the  larger 
number  of  workers  and  to  the  weekly  average  gains, 
increased  by  23.8  percent,  or  by  more  than 
$200,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  construction,  in  which  total 
wage  payments,  spiked  by  post-war  building  activi- 
ties, increased  by  123.5  percent,  wage  increases  were 
very  evenly  distributed,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures :  agricultural  services,  22.9  percent ; 
mining,  31.3  percent;  manufacture,  16.0  percent; 
transportation,  communication  and  public  utilities, 
20.0  percent;  trade,  30.8  percent;  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate,  34.9  percent;  service  industries,  37.7 
percent. 

No  spectacular  increases  were  shown  in  average 
weekly  wages.  In  the  stable  industries  increases  of 
more  than  20  percent  were  shown  in  only  a  few 
instances,  and  in  most  cases  they  hovered  around  the 
11.4  percent  average  for  all  covered  employment. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURE 
UP  BUT  LAGGING  RELATIVELY 

Covered  employment  in  manufacture  increased  in 
North  Carolina  in  1946,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was 
not  as  great  as  the  increase  in  non-manufacturing 
employment. 

Employment  in  manufacture  increased  in  the  State 
during  1946  by  24,544  workers,  or  7.0  percent,  while 
total  covered  employment  increased  by  59,704 
workers,  or  11.4  percent.     In  1945  manufacturing 


employment  represented  67.0  percent  of  the  total 
covered  employment,  while  in  1946  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  64.4  percent. 

This  picture  is  complicated  to  some  extent  by  two 
conditions :  some  strickly  war  manufacturing  had 
not  been  completely  liquidated  in  1945,  and  closed 
out  in  1946 ;  prolonged  labor  disputes  in  several 
industries  reduced  the  actual  number  employed  in 
these  industries. 

Several  conditions  influence  the  trend  in  manu- 
facture in  this  State.  Among  them  are  heavy  pro- 
duction of  raw  material  sent  to  other  states  for  com- 
plete or  further  refinement ;  loss  of  production 
workers  after  training  to  states  offering  more  at- 
tractive employment  opportunities ;  increased  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  agriculture  which  forces 
workers  into  non-agricultural  activities,  combined 
with  the  State's  high  birth  rate;  underdevelopment 
of  many  areas  which  have  abundant  raw  materials, 
excellent  transportation  facilities  and  sufficient 
labor. 

However,  manufacturing  employment  increased  in 
32  of  the  100  counties  in  1946,  most  of  them  rural 
counties  which  need  further  industrial  expansion. 
These  counties  are  Clay,  Jackson,  Macon,  McDowell, 
Yadkin,  Alexander,  Wilkes,  Avery,  Mitchell  and 
Haywood,  in  the  Mountain  Region;  Chatham,  Ala- 
mance, Durham,  Granville,  Davidson,  Franklin, 
Richmond,  Scotland  and  Davie,  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau;  and  Chowan,  Gates,  Cumberland,  Harnett, 
Pitt,  Lenoir,  Craven,  Carteret,  Jones,  Onslow,  Bertie, 
Martin  and  Pender,  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 


STATE'S  WAGES  EXCEEDED  A 
BILLION  DOLLARS  IN  1946 

Virtually  all  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties 
shared  in  the  increase  from  1945  to  1946  in  number 
of  employers  covered  by  the  Employment  Security 
Law,  numbers  of  workers  protected  by  the  law, 
average  weekly  wage  and  total  wages  paid  which 
went  above  a  billion  dollars  in  1946  for  the  first  time 
in  the  State's  history. 

Decreases  in  any  of  these  new  tops  for  the  State 
from  1945  to  1946  are  few  at  the  county  level  and 
are  attributable  largely  to  the  passing  of  war  activi- 
ties, such  as  shipbuilding  rubber  and  carbon  produc- 
tion, and  some  war-time  bases. 

In  the  increase  in  the  number  of  covered  workers 
in  the  State  from  526,357  in  1945,  to  584,901  in  1946, 
Guilford,  of  the  counties,  led  with  an  increase  of 
5,813  workers,  Mecklenburg  increased  by  4,877, 
Gaston,  3,953,  Cabarrus,  3,440,  and  Buncombe,  3,428. 
On  the  other  hand  New  Hanover  lost  6,247  and  For- 
syth 2,066  workers,  while  smaller  losses  were  shown 
in  Dare,  Onslow,  Pasquotank  and  Yancey. 

Wage  increases,  which  moved  from  a  weekly  aver- 
age of  $31,10  in  1945  to  $34.64  in  1946  in  the  State, 
showed  declines  in  Swain,  Dare,  Pasquotank,  Craven, 
Brunswick  and  New  Hanover.  Total  wage  payments 
were  less  in  1946  than  in  1945  in  these  counties  and 
in  Pamlico. 
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RURAL  INDUSTRIES  COMMITTEES 

Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  has  appointed  two  spe- 
cial committees  to  promote  and  aid  in  the  extension 
of  rural  industries  in  North  Carolina.  One  is  the 
Operating  Committee  of  eight  members,  all  but  one 
located  in  Raleigh,  and  the  General  Committee,  com- 
posed of  100  members  throughout  the  State,  with 
three  or  four,  all  railroad  officials,  residing  outside 
the  State. 

The  Operating  Committee  consists  of  Dr.  L.  D. 
Baver,  N.  C.  State  College,  chairman;  Paul  Kelly, 
Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development,  secretary; 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  T.  E.  Browne,  Dan  E.  Stewart, 
Randall  B.  Etheridge,  Dean  I.  O.  Schaub,  State  Col- 
lege, and  T.  V.  Rochelle,  High  Point. 

The  General  Committee  of  100  members  includes 
the  following:  Lt.  Gov.  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Miss  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  W.  K.  Beichler,  William  C.  Book- 
er, J.  Melville  Broughton,  G.  W.  Coggin,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Dennis,  Clyde  A.  Dillon,  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton,  Col. 
A.  L.  Fletcher,  E.  Y.  Floyd,  Fred  Greene,  H.  G.  Isley, 
W.  B.  Logan,  M.  G.  Mann,  Gwyn  H.  Price,  L.  L.  Ray, 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  Dr.  J.  L.  Stuckey,  Paul  S.  Vecker,  Dr. 
D.  S.  Weaver,  all  of  Raleigh;  George  Ashford,  Red 
Springs ;  W.  B.  Austin,  Jefferson ;  John  C.  Baskervill, 
Lenoir;  S.  W.  Black,  Jr.,  Charlotte;  Tom  Bledsoe, 
Greensboro;  Joseph  H.  Bryan,  Greensboro;  C.  S. 
Bunn,  Spring  Hope;  James  W.  Butler,  Goldsboro; 
Harry  B.  Caldwell,  Greensboro ;  Fayette  Cloud,  Liles- 
ville;  George  S.  Coble,  Lexington;  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker, 
Chapel  Hill;  G.  D.  Conant,  Wilmington;  K.  Clyde 
Council,  Wananish;  Brice  T.  Dickson,  Gastonia;  R.  S. 
Dickson,  Charlotte ;  W.  W.  Eagles,  Macclesfield ; 
Alonzo  C.  Edwards,  Hookerton;  B.  B.  Everett,  Pal- 
myra ;  James  S.  Ficklin,  Greenville ;  J.  H.  Fields, 
Wilmington ;  C.  A.  Field,  Wilmington ;  E.  K.  Garner, 
Charlotte ;  L.  Lee  Gravely,  Rocky  Mount ;  C.  D.  Gray, 
Gastonia ;  Dr.  I.  T.  Haig,  Asheville ;  Robert  M.  Hanes, 
Winston-Salem ;  Leo  H.  Harvey,  Kinston ;  S.  T. 
Henry,  Spruce  Pine ;  W.  H.  Herndon,  Sanf ord  ;  Miss 
Harriet  L.  Herring,  Chapel  Hill ;  George  Watts  Hill, 
Durham ;  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill ;  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  Statesville ;  Josh  L.  Home,  Rocky  Mount ;  Joe 
Howard,  Greensboro;  Gordon  C.  Hunter,  Roxboro; 
J.  P.  Jobb,  Wilmington ;  Millard  F.  Jones,  Rocky 
Mount ;  W.  L.  Jones,  Goldsboro ;  Mose  Kiser,  Greens- 
boro ;  Marshall  Lake,  Charlotte ;  John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr., 
Charlotte ;  Wade  Marr,  Elizabeth  City ;  James  G.  K. 
McClure,  Asheville;  H.  A.  Morgan,  Smithfield ;  R.  E. 
Nance,  Lumberton ;  Reeves  Noland,  Waynesville ; 
Lass  Nowell,  Ahoskie;  Carroll  Overton,  Salisbury; 
Roy  A.  Palmer,  Charlotte;  Mayon  Parker,  Ahoskie; 
Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Rocky  Mount;  J.  Hawley  Poole, 
West  End ;  S.  T.  Proctor,  Fuquay  Springs ;  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  Asheville ;  R.  Grady  Rankin,  Gastonia ;  Reu- 
ben B.  Robertson,  Canton ;  Carroll  P.  Rogers,  Tryon ; 
Fred  S.  Royster,  Henderson ;  J.  T.  Ryan,  High  Point ; 
R.  Flake  Shaw,  Greensboro ;  Frank  O.  Sherrill,  Char- 
lotte ;  H.  H.  Singleterry,  Albemarle ;  Miles  J.  Smith, 
Salisbury;  J.  Brantley  Speight,  Winterville;  Charles 
H.  Stone,  Charlotte ;  Harry  H.  Straus,  Pisgah  Forest; 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Balanced  Economy  Demands  More  Rural  Industries 

By  Dr.  L.  D.  Baver,  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  N.  C.  State  College, 
and  Chairman,  State  Rural  Industries  Operating  Committee 


The  soundest  economy  that  a  state  can  have  is  a 
balanced  industrial  and  agricultural  life.  Agricul- 
ture should  provide  the  products  of  the  soil  that  can 
be  processed  into  articles  of  commerce.  It  should 
provide  for  the  food  that  is  consumed  by  its  popu- 
lace. Industry  should  provide  the  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  labor  that  will  serve  as  a  market 
for  the  products  of  the  farms  and  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  raw  materials  from  the  soil  into  economic 
wealth.  Industry,  to  be  effective  in  a  stable  economy, 
should  be  widely  scattered  throughout  the  state  and 
not  concentrated  in  just  a  few  areas.  Industries  may 
be  large  and  small.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  it  is  not  a  small  number  of  larger  industries 
that  makes  a  state  great.  It  is  the  distribution  and 
strength  of  the  smaller  industries  that  play  the  sig- 
nificant role.  True,  a  state  cannot  get  along  with  no 
large  industries.  Likewise,  it  cannot  make  progress 
only  with  the  larger  ones. 

North  Carolina  is  noted  for  its  textile,  furniture 
and  tobacco  industries.  These  three  industries  have 
added  wealth  and  strength  to  the  State,  particularly 
in  the  Piedmont  and  adjacent  areas.  Interestingly 
enough,  all  of  these  industries  process  the  products 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  forest.  The  soil  and  the  forest 
happen  to  be  our  major  natural  resources.  But,  the 
industrial  pattern  of  the  State  does  not  present  a 
picture  of  maximum  economic  stability.  At  the  pres- 
ent, most  of  the  industrial  plants  are  concentrated  in 
a  few  cities  and  urban  communities.  For  example, 
95%  of  all  the  industries  are  located  west  of  Raleigh. 
Only  5%  of  industrial  North  Carolina  is  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  State.  Ten  counties  with  only  21  % 
of  the  population  are  responsible  for  46%  of  the 
industrial  employment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
soils  of  North  Carolina  produce  a  wide  variety  of 
crops  that  lend  themselves  to  processing  and  manu- 
facture, only  15%  of  the  industries  of  the  State  are 
engaged  in  activities  outside  the  fields  of  textiles, 
tobacco  and  wood. 

As  one  looks  into  the  future,  he  is  impressed  great- 
ly with  the  necessity  of  having  more  industries  scat- 
tered throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  State.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
need  for  more  industries  is  there.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  meeting  this  need  are  there. 

Let  us  look  at  the  employment  situation  in  agri- 
culture in  the  future.  Farm  mechanization  is  already 
here.  Cotton  pickers  are  picking  cotton  on  farms 
in  the  State  now.  There  will  be  more  of  them.  The 
other  phases  of  mechanical  cotton  production  will  be 
put  into  operation  rapidly  throughout  the  State.  This 
is  the  one  important  way  that  production  costs  can 
be  cut  down  so  that  we  can  afford  to  grow  cotton. 
What  will  this  mean?  Less  labor  required  in  the 
cotton  fields.    Research  rapidly  is  solving  the  prob- 

NOTE — Dr.  Baver  resigned,  effective  January  1,  to  become  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  at  Honolulu. 


lem  of  mechanizing  the  peanut  crop.  What  will 
happen  when  the  labor  requirements  of  peanut  har- 
vesting are  materially  reduced?  More  labor  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  There  is  even  cause  at  this 
time  for  suggesting  that  less  labor  will  be  required 
in  the  future  in  the  growing  of  the  tobacco  crop.  All 
of  these  statements  simply  mean  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  persons  now  on  the  farms  of  the  State  will 
not  be  required  in  the  future  to  farm  the  lands  of 
the  State.  What  will  we  do  with  them?  They  must 
seek  industrial  employment  someplace  and  that  place 
is  in  the  respective  communities  in  which  they  are 
displaced  from  the  farms.  In  other  words,  we  need 
rural  industries  just  to  solve  a  sociological  problem 
that  lies  ahead, — just  to  give  employment  to  people 
that  will  no  longer  be  needed  to  farm. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  need  rural 
industries.  We  need  them  to  increase  the  overall 
per  capita  and  per  family  income  in  the  State.  A 
state  that  sells  the  products  of  its  soil  at  wholesale 
prices  outside  the  State  and  then  buys  the  processed 
goods  back  at  retail  prices  is  losing  money.  It  is  not 
the  money  that  is  paid  for  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  that  adds  up  large  income  figures.  It  is 
the  money  that  goes  into  the  wages  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  who  process  the  raw  material 
that  counts.  North  Carolina  is  sending  too  many 
of  its  raw  materials  outside  the  State  for  processing 
for  its  own  economic  good.  Let  us  use  one  glaring 
example — peanuts.  North  Carolina  is  second  in  the 
nation  in  the  production  of  peanuts.  But,  where  are 
the  peanuts  processed  into  peanut  butter,  peanut 
candies,  peanut  crackers  and  the  like?  In  North- 
ampton County,  the  number  one  peanut  county  in 
the  nation  ?  NO !  In  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities  where  the  only  contact  of  the 


Granny  Donaldsen,  of  Marble,  Cherokee  County,  created  and 
makes  "cow  blankets'',  one  of  the  unusual  products  of  Southern 
Highland  handicrafts.  A  humane  activity,  but  the  poor  cows 
get  little  benefit.  The  blankets  are  used  largely  as  wall 
ornaments. 
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average  citizen  with  a  peanut  in  the  shell  is  at  a 
baseball  game.  Last  winter  I  went  into  the  grocery 
stores  of  Elizabeth  City,  which  is  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  peanut  belt,  to  look  for  processed  peanut 
products.  All  of  the  peanut  candies,  except  an  in- 
expensive peanut  bar,  and  all  the  peanut  butter 
came  from  outside  the  State.  Even  small  bags  of 
shelled  peanuts  offered  were  put  up  in  Philadelphia. 
Other  similar  examples  could  be  cited  for  other 
products  of  the  soil.  Similar  examples  could  be 
given  for  the  mineral  resources  that  are  so  abundant 
in  the  mountain  area  of  the  State. 

Then  we  need  rural  industries  to  help  us  develop 
a  balanced  system  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  North 
Carolina  has  been  primarily  a  one-crop  type  of  agri- 
cultural State.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  tobacco, 
peanut  and  cotton  belts.    Nearly  everyone  is  agreed 


that  what  North  Carolina  agriculture  needs  most  is 
diversification.  This  means  livestock  and  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  But  livestock  needs  feed 
crops.  Livestock  and  poultry  producers  need  mar- 
kets for  their  products.  Fruit  and  vegetable  farm- 
ers need  markets  also.  These  requirements  of  agri- 
cultural diversification  can  only  be  met  by  feed  mills 
strategically  located  throughout  the  farming  areas 
so  that  the  farmer  can  market  his  grain  and  also 
purchase  his  concentrates.  There  must  be  cold  stor- 
age plants  for  both  animal  and  horticultural  prod- 
ucts. There  must  be  more  freezer  lockers  and  quick- 
freezing  plants.  There  must  be  marketing  facilities 
for  grading  and  packing.  Now,  none  of  these  plants 
will  require  a  large  labor  force  to  run  them.  How- 
ever, in  their  total  aggregate,  they  will  give  employ- 
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More  Rural  Industries  To  Boost  State's  Income 

By  Paul  Kelly,  Assistant  Director,  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Conservation  &  Development 


A  higher  level  of  living  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  worthy  objectives  of  any  community  or  state, 
and  such  an  attainment  depends,  to  a  major  extent, 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  people. 

North  Carolina  has  gained  national  acclaim  on 
her  progress  record,  in  many  respects,  during  the 
last  several  decades.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
progress,  the  State  has  lagged  in  the  per  capita  earn- 
ings of  her  citizens.  Records  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  ranked  North  Carolina 
in  42nd  place  in  the  per  capita  income  of  $316.00  in 
1940,  compared  with  the  national  average  of  $575.00. 

Although  the  per  capita  income  for  North  Caro- 
lina for  1945  had  increased  to  $732.00,  the  national 
average  had  jumped  to  $1,150.00,  and  the  State  drop- 
ped to  44th  place  among  her  sister  states.  By  com- 
parison, the  earnings  for  the  average  New  Yorker 
for  the  same  year  was  $1,595.00. 

One  of  the  most  logical  means  of  increasing  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  people  is  through  the  process- 
ing of  more  of  our  raw  materials  into  finished  man- 
ufactured products.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
most  prosperous  states  are  those  where  industrial- 
ization has  progressed  to  the  greatest  degree. 

Greater  industrialization  means  not  only  a  better 
and  a  surer  income  for  the  producer,  but,  in  addition, 
provides  more  employment  opportunities  and  usually 
some  profit  for  the  developer. 

See  Need  for  Local  Industries 

For  some  years,  the  State  has  worked  through  a 
systematic  advertising  program  and  a  vigorous  fol- 
low-up campaign  through  the  Division  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  toward  inducing  manufacturers  to 
establish  new  plants  in  North  Carolina.  These  activ- 
ities have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  railroads,  power  companies,  and 
other  civic  and  promotional  agencies.  During  all 
this  time  the  need  has  been  felt  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  encouraging  and  promoting  what  are 


called  home  or  local  industries.  At  the  same  time, 
those  concerned  with  the  development  program  rec- 
ognized the  desirability  of  greater  diversification  in 
industry. 

About  the  middle  of  1945,  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor 
of  The  Progressive  Farmer,  called  the  attention  of 
Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  and  a  group  of  State 
leaders  to  the  urgency  of  a  rural  industry  program 
in  North  Carolina.  He  cited,  in  particular,  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  movement  of  this  nature  in  Georgia 
and  the  fact  that  with  increased  mechanization  of 
the  farm  that  larger  numbers  of  laborers  would 
need  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  as  machinery 
continues  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  manual 
labor  on  the  farm. 

In  November,  1945,  Governor  Cherry  called  to- 
gether about  100  business,  agricultural,  and  educa- 
tional leaders  from  all  sections  of  the  State  and  a 
number  of  State  officials  at  Raleigh,  in  a  two-day 
conference  to  discuss  plans  for  rural  industries.  In 
calling  the  meeting,  Governor  Cherry  said  that  North 
Carolina  needed  to  expand  industrially  to  assure 
full  employment  and  a  more  balanced  economy. 

Special  committees  were  appointed  and  met  in 
individual  sessions.  Definite  plans  were  discussed 
and  suggestions  were  submitted  by  the  various  com- 
mittees on  forestry,  crop  processing,  food  processing, 
minerals,  dairy  products,  repair  services  and  mar- 
keting services.  Governor  Cherry  then  appointed  a 
committee  of  nine  men  known  as  an  Operating  Com- 
mittee to  assist  more  actively  in  carrying  out  the 
rural  industries  program  in  the  State.  A  Rural  In- 
dustries Branch  was  established  in  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development. 

Governor's  Operating  Committee 

The  General  Rural  Industries  Committee  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Cherry  includes  representatives  of 
all  State  agencies  concerned  with  agricultural  and 
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industrial  development  in  North  Carolina,  farm  or- 
ganizations, industrial  promotional  agencies,  public 
utilities,  transportation  companies,  trade  groups, 
and  business  and  professional  organizations  working 
toward  the  development  of  the  State.  The  Operat- 
ing Committee  is  made  up  largely  of  officials  repre- 
senting the  State  agencies  concerned  chiefly  with 
industry  and  agriculture  and  business  leaders.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Operating  Committee  are  Dr.  L.  D.  Baver, 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  N.  C. 
State  College,  Raleigh,  Chairman ;  Dean  I.  0.  Schaub, 
N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  N.  C.  State 
College,  Raleigh;  T.  E.  Browne,  N.  C.  Department  of 
Education,  Raleigh;  Felix  A.  Grisette,  director  of 
the  then  N.  C.  State  Planning  Board,  Raleigh ;  Ran- 
dall B.  Ethericlge,  Division  of  Markets,  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Clarence  Poe, 
publisher  of  The  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh ;  T.  V. 
Rochelle,  president  Globe  Parlor  Furniture  Co.,  High 
Point;  Dan  E.  Stewart,  assistant  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Raleigh;  and 
Paul  Kelly,  Assistant  Director  of  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh. 

A  series  of  eleven  regional  meetings  was  held 
throughout  the  State,  beginning  November  18  and 
ending  December  11,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
both  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  small  indus- 
tries in  each  section  of  North  Carolina,  utilizing  the 
products  of  each  community  as  well  as  the  surplus 
labor,  and  the  available  financial  resources.  Each 
meeting  took  in  a  number  of  neighboring  counties, 
thereby  covering  every  county  in  the  State.  These 
meetings  were  attended  by  bankers,  business,  civic, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  educational  leaders  and 
State  officials. 

The  type  of  industries  and  services  discussed  would 
create  more  jobs,  increase  the  per  capita  earning 
power,  raise  the  standard  of  living,  decrease  the 
exodus  of  labor  from  the  State,  utilize  the  available 
financial  resources  in  the  State,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  stabilization  of  the  farm  population, 
and  make  North  Carolina  a  much  better  balanced 
State  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Although  the  term  Rural  Industries  has  no  strict 
classification,  it  usually  applies  to  small  enterprises, 
located  in  rural  areas,  utilizing  nearby  resources, 
and  developed  by  local  interests. 

Local  Meetings  On  Program 

Since  the  eleven  meetings,  the  program  has  been 
pushed  along  vigorously  and  the  first  results  are  now 
in  evidence.  The  Rural  Industries  Branch  chose  to 
follow  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  logical  proced- 
ure in  prosecuting  the  program;  and  that  was  to 
determine,  through  its  own  studies  and  with  the 
advice  of  experts  in  the  cooperating  agencies  and 
elsewhere,  various  lines  of  manufacturing  which 
appeared  to  offer  the  best  opporunity  for  immediate 
development.  These  ideas  have  been  passed  along 
to  interested  potential  developers  and  the  general 
public. 


Truckloatl  of  vegetable  shipping  baskets  from  the  plant  of  the 
Corbett  Packing  Co.,  Wilmington,  near  which  port  city  is 
located  one  of  the  best  truck  growing  areas  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State. 

The  basic  form  of  these  suggestions  is  a  series  of 
briefs  presenting  a  few  logical  reasons  which  seem 
to  point  out  a  demand  for  manufacturing  plants  of 
a  certain  type  and  proposing  that  interested  devel- 
opers give  mature  consideration  to  their  possibilities. 
To  date,  five  of  these  briefs  have  been  prepared  and 
circulated  generally  throughout  the  State.  They 
have  also  received  publicity  in  the  press  and  by  radio. 

Among  the  new  types  of  enterprises  suggested  for 
development  in  the  first  five  briefs  are  food  and 
vegetable  processing,  small  wood-using  industries, 
potato  processing,  feed  manufacture,  and  projects 
related  to  the  poultry  industry.  In  some  instances, 
the  briefs  are  contributed  by  experts  in  other  agen- 
cies. Plans  are  to  continue  the  issuance  of  these 
briefs  as  long  as  logical  opportunities  for  new  indus- 
trial development  are  apparent. 

Another  group  of  publications  under  the  title  of 
Resources-Industry  Series  has  been  initiated.  These 
bulletins  elaborate  on  opportunities  and  give  some 
specific  suggestions  concerning  procedure  in  setting 
up  a  certain  type  of  manufacturing  plant.  Some  of 
the  publications  in  this  series  are  prepared  by  the 
Department  and  others  by  cooperating  agencies. 

Bulletins  Give  Information 

Three  bulletins  in  this  series  have  already  come 
from  the  press,  one  on  the  preservative  treatment  of 
fence  posts,  another  on  the  roofing  manufacture,  and 
the  third  on  opportunities  in  dehydration.  Two  man- 
uscripts were  furnished  by  cooperating  agencies.  The 
response  to  the  publications  was  immediate  and  wide- 
spread. 

Results  from  the  suggestion  of  fence  post  treating 
plants  have  been  most  pleasing.  Since  the  issuance 
of  the  publication,  six  or  more  plants  have  been 
brought  into  operation,  more  are  under  construction 
and  probably  a  score  or  more  are  under  consideration. 
The  Department  had  no  previous  record  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plant  of  this  nature  in  the  State. 

Although  the  roofing  industry  bulletin  has  been 
off  the  press  only  a  few  weeks  and  the  cost  of  a  plant 
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Materials,  Labor,  Capital,  For  Rural  Industries 

By  W.  C.  Guthrie,  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


North  Carolina  has  a  population  of  3,571,623  ac- 
cording to  the  1940  United  States  census.  The 
average  density  of  population  is  68  persons  per 
square  mile.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  whites  and  30  percent  are  Negroes.  The 
greatest  portion  of  her  people  are  native  born,  and 
spend  most  of  their  lives  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State. 

The  State  has  a  total  area  of  52,286  square  miles, 
comprising  100  counties.  There  are  48,666  square 
miles  in  land  area.  The  greatest  length  of  the  State 
is  over  500  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  is  188  miles. 
There  are  three  main  physiographic  regions  in  North 
Carolina,  namely,  the  Mountain  Region,  the  Pied- 
mont Region,  and  the  Coastal  Plain  Region,  thereby 
presenting  a  wide  variety  of  natural  resources,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful scenic  and  fine  recreational  opportunities. 

During  the  war  years  North  Carolina  formed 
plans  to  develop  within  the  State  new  and  enlarged 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  Much  thought 
was  given  to  the  utilization  of  raw  materials,  labor, 
and  the  available  financial  resources  that  would 
enable  these  plans  to  result  in  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  such  industries  and  enterprises.  These  plans 
are  now  being  put  into  effective  peacetime  use,  and 
are  beginning  to  show  tangible  results  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

In  1945  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  announced  that  387  new  industries  and 
expansions,  involving  an  investment  totalling  $84,- 
000,000  were  recorded  in  the  State.  Some  began 
construction  in  1945,  and  others  have  been  delayed 
due  to  the  critical  shortage  of  building  materials. 
Of  these,  225  were  new  plants  located  in  the  State 
in  1945  involving  an  investment  of  $47,000,000,  em- 
ploying 16,000  workers  whose  annual  payroll  was 
estimated  to  be  $21,000,000.  Industrial  plants  num- 
bering 162  and  already  operating  in  the  State,  an- 
nounced plans  to  invest  $36,000,000  for  expansion 
purposes,  thereby  employing  an  additional  18,000 
workers  who  would  receive  an  additional  $25,000,000 
per  year  in  wages. 

Heading  the  list  in  North  Carolina  was  the  textile 
industry  followed  by  other  industries  in  numerical 
order,  such  as  food  and  kindred  products,  furniture 
and  finished  lumber  products,  stone,  clay  and  glass 
products,  paper  and  allied  products,  chemicals  and 
allied  products,  tobacco  manufacture,  and  other 
classified  industries  including  non-ferrous  metals, 
machinery,  lumber  and  timber  basic  products,  and 
miscellaneous  industries.  With  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial activity  comes  the  expansion  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  throughout  the  State.  (Mecklenburg 
County  leads  the  other  counties  in  the  State  in  new 
industries,  followed  by  Guilford,  Wake,  Durham, 
Gaston,  Buncombe,  and  Alamance  in  that  order). 

Special  attention  is  being  given  small  rural  indus- 


tries for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  available  raw 
materials  in  the  various  communities  throughout  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  available  labor  supply.  The 
banks  in  the  State  have  credit  resources  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,000,  and  are  most  anxious  to  see  North 
Carolina  expand  industrially  and  commercially;  and 
are  making  more  small  loans  today  than  ever  before 
since  their  establishment. 

Average  Income  Too  Low 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  North  Carolina  to  fur- 
ther develop  rural  industries  in  each  county  through- 
out the  entire  State  in  order  to  produce  a  better  over- 
all economy  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  released  in  a  special  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  giving 
the  per  capita  income  of  individuals  according  to 
states  for  the  year  1945,  the  national  average  being 
$1,150.00: 

New  York,  $1,595.00;  California,  $1,480.00;  Con- 
necticut, $1,449.00;  Washington,  $1,407.00;  Dela- 
ware, $1,381.00;  New  Jersey,  $1,373.00;  District  of 
Columbia,  $1,361.00;  Illinois,  $1,360.00;  Massachu- 
setts, $1,321.00;  Rhode  Island,  $1,200-$1,300;  Ohio, 
$1,200-$1,300;  Michigan,  $1,200-$1,300;  Nevada, 
$1,200-$1,300;  Oregon,  $1,200-$1,300;  Pennsylvania, 
$1,100-$1,200;  Indiana,  $1,100-$1,200;  Wisconsin, 
$1,100-$1,200;  Iowa,  $1,100-$1,200;  Kansas,  $1,100- 
$1,200;  Nebraska,  $1,100-$1,200;  North  Dakota, 
$1,100-$1,200;  Montana,  $1,100-$1,200;  Colorado, 
$1,100-$1,200;  Maine,  $1,000-$1,100;  Vermont, 
$1,000-$1,100-  Minnesota,  $1,000-$1,100;  Missouri, 
$1,000-$1,100;  South  Dakota,  $1,000-$1,100;  Wyom- 
ing, $1,000-$1,100;  Utah,  $1,000-$1,100;  Idaho, 
$1,000-$1,100;  Florida,  $900-$l,000;  New  Hamp- 
shire, $900-$l,000;  Texas,  $900-$l,000;  Arizona, 
$900-$l,000;  Virginia,  $900-$l,000;  West  Virginia, 


Edwards  Printing  office  is  located  deep  in  the  hills  of  Yancey 
County  and  does  a  big  mail  order  business  in  all  the  eastern 
states.  The  presses  and  linotype  machines  are  run  by  steam 
boiler  power.    His  only  help  is  tico  children. 
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$800-$900 ;  Oklahoma,  $800-$900  ;  New  Mexico,  $800- 
$900;  Tennessee,  $800-$900 ;  North  Carolina,  $700- 
$800;  Alabama,  $700-$800;  Georgia,  $700-$800 ; 
Louisiana,  $700-$800 ;  Kentucky,  $700-$800 ;  South 
Carolina,  $600-$700;  Arkansas,  $600-$700;  Missis- 
sippi, $500-$600. 

The  average  per  family  income  for  North  Carolina 
in  1940  was  $1,386.00.  The  average  for  the  nation 
was  $2,133.00.  The  per  family  income  is  less  than 
the  average  for  the  State  in  80  counties  of  the  100 
in  the  State.  The  most  direct  means  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living  is  to  increase  the  per  capita  and 
the  per  family  income.  In  1940  the  per  capita  farm 
income  was  $181.00.  The  average  for  the  nation  was 
$388.00.  The  counties  that  are  more  industrialized 
are  the  counties  that  have  the  largest  per  capita  in- 
comes. Also  the  standard  of  living  in  these  counties  is 
higher  than  in  counties  having  few  or  no  industries. 

The  wide  difference  between  individual  income  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  nation  can  be 
due  largely  to  the  greater  industrialization  in  states 
of  the  north,  east,  and  middle  west.  Sections  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  sections  of  the  State,  have  the 
largest  per  capita  income  where  there  are  industrial 
and  commercial  industries. 

Many  Counties  Lack  Industries 

The  North  Carolina  State  Planning  Board  obtain- 
ed the  following  figures  showing  that  the  majority 
of  all  industry  in  North  Carolina  is  too  highly  con- 
centrated in  a  few  urban  communities :  46.5  percent 
of  all  industrial  employment  is  concentrated  within 
only  10  counties.  These  counties  contain  only  21.4 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Only  34  counties 
have  as  many  as  25  percent  of  total  employment  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing.  Sixty-six  counties  are  thus 
under-industrialized.  Only  37.7  percent  of  all  in- 
dustrial employment  is  in  these  66  counties.  In  these 
66  counties,  industrial  employment  accounts  for  only 
16.4  percent  of  all  employment.  There  are  60  coun- 
ties which  have  no  city  containing  as  much  as  5,000 
population.  There  are  61  counties  in  which  there  is 
no  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Recent  surveys  of  loca- 
tions of  newly  established  industries  and  expansions 
of  existing  industries  are  in  those  same  communi- 
ties which  are  already  highly  industrialized. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  show  there  is  a  definite 
need  in  North  Carolina  for  the  establishment  and 
the  development  of  rural  industries  and  services  in 
each  county  throughout  the  State.  They  would 
create  more  jobs,  increase  the  per  capita  earning 
power  and  income,  decrease  the  exodus  of  labor  from 
the  State  at  its  age  of  greatest  productivity,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  the  farm 
population  of  the  State.  It  should  be  the  purpose 
and  desire  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  establish  and 
develop  industries  and  services  so  as  to  dispose  of 
every  product  and  raw  material  we  have  in  the  form 
of  merchandise  and  products  as  purchased  by  the 
consumer,  thereby  utilizing  the  raw  materials  and 
surplus  labor  in  each  community  in  the  State.    This 
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"Largest  in  the  world"  is  the  claim  of  the  proud  owner  of  this 
overshot  waterwheel,  which  no  longer  operates  a  rural  in- 
dustry. However,  it  is  used  to  attract  visitors  to  the  tavern 
at  Gay,  Jackson  County,  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 

would  make  for  a  much  better  and  well  balanced 
economy  throughout  all  of  North  Carolina. 

Farming  operations  in  the  south  will  be  almost 
completely  mechanized  during  the  next  few  years, 
which  will  bring  larger  family-size  farms  and  greater 
diversification.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  population  and  will  make  available  workers 
for  employment  in  rural  industries.  This  will  bring 
drastic  changes  in  farming  operations. 

Industries  Develop  Community 

In  August,  1944,  the  Long  Island  Star  Journal  pub- 
lished an  article  about  people  and  stated  "A  FAC- 
TORY MEANS  THIS :  Thousands  of  you  now  work- 
ing in  factories  around  the  borough  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  findings  of  the  Queensboro  Chamber 
of  Commerce  anent  the  importance  of  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  your  community  ...  A  factory  employ- 
ing 150  will  support  from  1,000  to  1,200  persons  and 
cause  300  homes  to  be  built.  It  will  fill  a  22-room 
schoolhouse  using  18  teachers.  In  normal  times  this 
factory  will  put  320  autos  into  the  community  and 
support  33  stores  with  total  annual  sales  of  $500,000. 
It  will  enable  24  professional  people,  priests,  rabbis, 
ministers,  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  teachers,  musi- 
cians, and  others  to  live  in  the  community 

Further  it  will  pay  about  $533,600.00  annually  for 
transportation  and  buy  the  products  of  6,600  acres 
of  land  which  involves  the  farmers'  output.  And  it 
will  provide  a  payroll  of  between  $190,000.00  and 
$200,000.00  a  year  and  establish  a  tax  foundation  of 
$2,500,000.00  ....  No  wonder  we  want  to  keep 
our  factories  and  little  industries  and  our  business- 
men." 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  had  the 
following  to  say  in  an  address  he  made  on  April  24, 
1946,  at  Edgewater  Park,  Mississippi :  "Anyone  who 
cares  to  investigate  how  the  consumers'  dollar  is 
divided  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  discover  how 
small  a  part  of  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer. 
Of  the  cotton  goods  dollar,  the  farmers  gets  7.5  cents. 
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The  grower  gets  11.6  cents  out  of  the  tobacco  dollar. 
Farmers  get,  on  an  average,  35  cents  of  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  dollar  and  40  cents  of  the  milk 
dollar.  When  all  food  products  are  lumped  together, 
the  division  of  the  consumers'  dollar  is  as  follows: 
producer  37  cents,  processors  27  cents,  transporters 
7  cents,  brokers  1  cent,  wholesalers  6  cents,  and  re- 
tailers 22  cents.  The  point  in  citing  these  figures  is 
not  to  consider  whether  the  farmers  gets  a  fair  share, 
but  to  point  out  that  more  pennies  out  of  the  dollar 
the  consumer  spends  for  farm  products  go  to  pay 
commercial  and  industrial  workers  than  are  paid  to 
the  growers  of  the  products.  The  conclusion  of  this 
observation  is  that  the  south  should  render  more  of 
the  services  and  earn  a  larger  part  of  the  sum  which 
consumers  pay  for  farm  products  and  raw  materials 
produced  in  the  region.  One  of  the  most  significant 
observations  which  can  be  made  about  a  program 
for  the  development  of  rural  industries  and  services 
is,  however,  that  there  are  virtually  no  other  income- 
creating  possibilities  open  to  the  rural  community." 

Since  the  initiation  of  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry's 
program  for  the  promotion  of  industries  located  in 
rural  sections,  utilizing  nearby  raw  materials  and 
labor,  and  financed  by  local  capital,  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  has  participated  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  facilities. 

The  raw  materials  and  products  that  are  in  exist- 
ence and  found  throughout  the  mountain,  piedmont, 
and  coastal  plain  regions  may  be  divided  into  four 
main  classifications,  namely,  (1)  Forestry  Products; 
(2)  Agricultural  Products  and  Services,  Seafood, 
Livestock  Products — Dairy  Products — Poultry  Prod- 
ucts; (3)  Mineral  Products;  (4)  Textile  Products. 
Under  each  of  these  groups  are  listed  some  of  the 
industries  and  services  that  are  vitally  needed  and 
should  be  developed,  thereby  utilizing  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  the  State  and  make  for  a  better  balanced 
economy  in  North  Carolina. 

Forestry  Products  Sufficient 

North  Carolina  has  more  than  100  tree  species.  It 
is  not  advisable  at  this  present  time  to  establish  in- 
dustries using  softwoods  above  the  rate  already 
scheduled  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  excepting 
hemlock  and  Virginia  pine.  Any  industry  that  will 
use  the  less  sought-after  hardwoods  is  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  obtain  raw  materials.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
establish  industries  using  the  better  hardwood  spe- 
cies. There  are  exceptions  such  as  small  plants 
using  favored  woods,  both  hardwoods  and  softwoods, 
for  more  highly  valued  products  than  do  present 
industries.  They  will  likewise  meet  stiff  competition 
in  obtaining  raw  materials. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  cheap  stumpage  of  scar- 
let, chestnut,  water  oaks,  hickories,  black  gum  and 
similar  species,  also  short  length  and  narrow  width 
lumber  that  is  obtained  from  the  sound  portion  of 
cull  trees.  Industries  utilizing  foresty  products  may 
be  grouped  into  six  classifications  as  follows : 

(A)    Woods  work  industries. 

1.  Logging 

2.  Pulpwood  cutting 


Pickle  packing  assembly  line  runs  80  feet,  to  left  JfO  feet  and 
left  again  18  feet  to  pasteurizer  and  labeling  machine.  Twenty- 
four  packers  deftly  fill  jars,  supplied  from  behind  them,  place 
filled  jars  on  conveyor  belt  to  go  200  feet  to  packing  cases. 
At  right  is  row  of  pickling  tanks.  This  is  the  plant  at  Mount 
Olive.     Another  big  plant  is  at  Faison. 

(B)  Primary  industries  starting  with  the  wood — lumber 
plants  and  sawmills,  thus  well  adapted  to  rural  com- 
munities, and  producing  such  items  as: 

1.  Lumber  (including  sawn  ties) 

2.  Veneer 

3.  Shingles 

4.  Hewn  ties 

5.  Poles  and  piles 

6.  Fuelwood 

7.  Pulpwood 

8.  Fence  posts 

9.  Dimension  stock 

10.  Extract  woods  and  bark 

11.  Cooperage   (baskets,  hampers,  barrels,  crates) 

12.  Handles  for  tools  and  vehicle  parts 

13.  Shuttle  blocks 

14.  Excelsior 

15.  Picker   sticks,    bobbins,    hickory   splints,    insulator 
pins,  turnings,  crating 

16.  Fiberboard 

17.  Smoking  pipes 

(C)  Secondary  industries  starting  with  the  wood  after  it 
has  passed  through  one  of  the  primary  plants. 

1.  Furniture — household — novelty — souvenir — toys, 
sporting  goods 

2.  Boxes,  baskets,  crating 

3.  Planing  mills 

4.  Car  construction  and  repair 

5.  Caskets 

6.  Dowels  and  skewers 

7.  Fixtures 

8.  Flooring 

9.  Sash,  frames,  doors,  and  other  mill  work 
lo!    Woodenware  and  novelties — toys 

11.  Preservative  treatment  of  fence  posts 

12.  Building    materials — all    types   not   specified    else- 
where 

13.  Venetian  blinds 

14.  Farm  implements 

(D)  Industries  utilizing  logging  and  manufacturing  wastes, 
such  as  the  unutilized  part  of  cut  trees,  wood  left  on 
the  ground,  high  stumps,  tops,  butts,  short  or  cull  logs 
and  bolts,  logs  split  in  felling;  trees  ruined  in  logging 
and  trees  soon  to  die;  utilization  of  primary  manufac- 
turing wastes  such  as  slabs,  edgings,  trims,  veneer 
cores,  shavings,  and  sawdust.  Sawdust  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  unused  manufacturing  waste. 

1.  Wood  flour  (produced  from  sawdust  and  shavings) 

2.  Plastics — woodfilled  and  lignin  bonded  (produced 
from  sawdust,  lignin,  waste  pulp  and  other  mill 
waste). 
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(B)     Other  industries  that  offer  opportunities  for  small  rural 
industries : 

1.  Small  charcoal  plants  using  forest  waste 

2.  Plants  producing  wooden  plugs  tor  paper  rolls 

3.  Wood  turning  plants 

4.  Plants  producing  essential  oils  from  cedar,  pine, 
gum,  etc. 

5.  Plants  producing  prefabricated  farm  buildings 

6.  Laminated  flooring — TVA  process — use  of  wood  lot 
cuttings  and  low  grade  hardwoods 

7.  Construction  of  small  boats 

8.  Broom  and  mop  plants 

9.  Organic  chemicals — resins,  rosin  chemicals  used  in 
manufacture  of  rayon  (from  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood) . 

(F)    Plants  using  hickory  as  primary  source  of  raw  material 

1.  Agricultural  implements 

2.  Boxes,  baskets  and  crating 

3.  Car  construction  and  repair 

4.  Conduits,  pumps,  wood  pipe 

5.  Dairy,  poultry  supplies,  etc. 

6.  Dowels  and  skewers 

7.  Electric  equipment 

8.  Furniture 
9#  Handles 

10.  Scientific  instruments 

11.  Ladders 

12.  Machinery 

13.  Patterns  and  flasks 

14.  Tobacco  pipes 

15.  Sash,  doors,  general  millwork 

16.  Ship  and  boat  building 

17.  Shuttles,  spools,  bobbins,  looms 

18.  Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

19.  Toys 

20.  Motor  vehicles 

21.  Woodenware  and  novelties 

2  2.  Hickory  block  flooring  or  paving  blocks  could  be 

made  from  waste  wood 

23.  Dimension  stock  for  sale  to  other  plants 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES,  SEAFOOD, 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS — DAIRY  PRODUCTS — 

POULTRY  PRODUCTS 


5.  Cold  storage  plants 

6.  Quick  freezing  plants 

7.  Egg  grading  stations 

(C)  Seafood  products 

1.  Quick  freezing  plants 

2.  Cold  storage  plants 

3.  Canneries 

(D)  Food  plants 

1.  Community  food  preservation  center 

2.  Canneries 

3.  Freezer  lockers 

4-  Cold  storage  plants 

5.  Syrup  mills 

6.  Grist  mills 

7.  Flour  mills 

8.  Pickle  making  plants 

9.  Kraut  plants 

10.  Vinegar  plants 

11.  Bakeries 


(E) 


(F) 


(G) 


(A) 


(R) 


Dairy  products 

1  Creameries 

2.'  Milk  plants 

3.  Ice  cream  plants 

4.  Cheese  plants 

5.  Condenseries  for  milk  (condensed  milk) 

6.  Powdered  milk  plants 

Poultry  products 

1.  Egg  and  poultry  marketing  centers 

2.  Dressing  plants 

3.  Hatcheries 

4.  Egg  drying  plants 


Sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes 

1.  Packing  sheds 

2.  Curing  houses 

3.  Shredding  mills 

4.  Dehydrators 

5.  Starch  plants 

6.  Freezing  plants 

Fruits,  vegetables 

1.  Curb  markets 

2.  Wholesale  markets 

3.  Canning  plants 

4.  Grading  and  packing  sheds 

5.  Cold  storage  houses 

6.  Freezing  plants 

7.  Dehydration  units 

8.  Juice  extraction  plants 

9.  Jelly,  jam,  glazed  fruit  plants 

Field  crops 

1.  Seed  cleaning  plants 

2.  Warehouses 

3.  Grain  elevators 

4.  Seed  treating  plants 

5.  Dehydrators 

6.  Potato  chip  plants 

7.  Storage    facilities    for 


cotton,    feed,    grains,    hay, 


(H) 


seeds,  and  sweet  potatoes  and  other  crops 

Peanut,  pecan,  soybeans 

1.  Shelling  plants 

2.  Waxing  and  grading  plants 

3.  Butter  making  plants 

4.  Candy  factories 

5.  Oil  mills 

6.  Salting  plants 

(I)     Cattle,  sheep,  hogs 


1.  Sales  barns 

2.  Packing  houses 

3.  Abattoirs 

4.  Meat  curing  plants 

5.  Freezer  locker  plants 

6.  Cold  storage  plants 

7.  Wool  grading  centers 

8.  Rendering  plants 

9.  Feed  mills 

10.  Leather  working  plants, 


shoe  manufacturing  plants 


(J)     Farm  supply  plants 

1.  Feed  mixing  plants 

2.  Legume  dehydrators 

3.  Fertilizer  plants 

4.  Farm  machinery  plants 

5.  Farm  tool  plants 

6.  Spray  equipment  plants 

7.  Rural  repair  services  for  household  and  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment — such  as  machine  shops,  etc. 

8.  Storage  batteries — wet  and  dry 

9.  Guano  plants 


Drying  seaiveecl  at  Beaufort,  used  in  the  production  of  agar- 
agar,  a  gelatinous  substance  or  in  the  form  of  white  powder, 
used  as  a  soldifying  agent  in  administering  cultures  (bacteria). 
In  great  demand  during  the  war  period. 


INDUSTRIES   AND   ENTERPRISES    RELATIVE 
MINERAL  AND  CHEMICAL  RESOURCES 
(A)    Plants  producing  the  following: 

1#    China  clay 
2.    Dinnerware 

(Continued  on  page  113) 
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Rural  Electric  Power  Adds  Impetus  To  Industry 

By  David  D.  Barber,  Jr.,  Principal  Engineer,  North  Carolina  Rural  Electrification  Authority 


Prior  to  1935,  benefits  from  electric  power  lines 
in  rural  North  Carolina  were  limited  to  those  few 
rural  people  who  had  the  foresight  into  its  possibili- 
ties and  the  money  necessary  to  underwrite  the  ad- 
venture. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1935  our  rec- 
ords show  that  1885  miles  of  rural  electric  lines  serv- 
ing 11,588  rural  consumers  were  in  operation.  This 
represented  electric  service  to  approximately  3.2% 
of  the  farms  in  our  State.  The  national  percentage 
at  that  time  was  10.9%. 

Through  the  public  clamor  for  electricity  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  State  the  legislature  created  the 
North  Carolina  Rural  Electrification  Authority  as  a 
service  organization  to  assist  our  people  in  their 
quest  for  rural  electric  service. 

With  the  combined  efforts  of  the  other  State  agen- 
cies together  with  the  agricultural  leaders  both  on 
the  State  and  county  levels  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, this  office  can  now  report  that  as  of  July  this 
year  our  records  show  38,800  miles  of  rural  lines 
serving  234,000  rural  consumers,  which  means  that 
54.2%  of  the  farms  in  our  State  now  have  electric 
service,  the  national  percentage  being  61%.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  1935, 
and  it  shows  the  forward  strides  being  made  in  our 


State  as  well  as  efforts  being  made  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  national  progress. 

This  rural  electrification  advancement  was  accom- 
plished through  the  construction  programs  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  financed  through  the  fed- 
eral REA  loan  funds,  the  privately  owned  utility 
companies,  cities  and  towns  who  operate  electric 
systems  and  other  local  public  agencies. 

All  of  us  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  rural  electrification  should  not  relax  for  a  mom- 
ent on  the  splendid  progress  to  date  for  it  is  only 
half  completed.  The  remaining  half  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  the  first  half  since 
in  the  remaining  are  included  the  remote  and  less 
populated  regions.  However,  through  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  full  area  coverage  program  which 
is  already  well  under  way  and  the  general  tendencies 
of  other  agencies  in  the  State  furnishing  electric 
power  in  rural  areas  to  lean  towards  a  broader  cov- 
erage the  job  ahead  can  be  done;  although  it  will 
require  complete  coordination  of  all  these  agencies 
into  one  unselfish  aim — that  being  to  see  that  all 
rural  areas  are  electrified. 

(Continued  on  page   92) 


Exhibit  at  State  Fair, 
Raleigh,  of  rural  indus- 
tries on  rural  electric 
lines  of  N.  C.  Rural 
Electrification  Authority 
cooperative  associations. 
Ribbons  are  from  points 
where  cooperatives  are 
located  to  placards  on 
margins  of  map.  Items 
in  exhibit  are  made  on 
lines  of  eight  of  the  32 
cooperatives  in  the 
State.  (Most  of  them  are 
listed  on  opposite  page.) 
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Many  Types  Of  Rural  Industries  Now  Operating 


Types  of  rural  industries  now  operating  success- 
fully in  North  Carolina  are  indicated  by  a  partial 
list  of  those  picked  up  by  representatives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Rural  Electrification  Authority  on 
rural  electrification  cooperative  lines,  on  lines  of 
electric  public  utilities  companies  in  the  State  and 
on  city  and  town  electric  lines.  Many  others  are 
operated  by  water  power  direct  and  by  steam  boilers, 
and  some  by  hand  and  by  horsepower.  The  incom- 
plete list  follows : 

On  RE  A  Cooperative  Lines 

D.  &  P.  Pipe  Works,  Sparta,  Processing  roots  into 
smoking  pipes. 

Farmers  Package  Co.,  near  Burgaw,  Processing 
veneer  into  vegetable  baskets  and  hampers. 

A.  J.  Hatcher,  RFD,  Selma,  Manufacturers  of  wheels 
and  axles  for  tobacco  farm  gathering  wagons. 

Henry  Brown,  RFD  3,  Hillsboro,  Woodworking  shop 
turning  out  tables  of  various  kinds  for  the  home. 

Cecil  Bell,  Rt.  2,  Statesville,  Hay  drying  operation. 

Smith  Upholstery  Co.,  RFD  2,  Mocksville,  Upholster- 
ing furniture. 

Clinard,  RFD  1,  Harmony,  Artificial  flowers. 

Charles  D.  Boger,  Hide  and  Tallow  Co.,  Processing 
greases  and  tallow  from  animal  parts. 

Wade  Smith,  RFD  2,  Mocksville,  Processing  animal 
feeds. 

Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  RFD,  Staley,  Mining  Py- 
rophyllite  and  processing  talc  for  cosmetics  and 
other  uses. 

Bare  and  Sons  Broom  Works,  RFD  2,  Staley,  Manu- 
facturing brooms  of  various  types. 

Glenn  Art  Pottery,  RFD  1,  Steed,  Produces  all  kinds 
of  pottery. 

Currie  Mills,  Highfalls,  Manufactures  cotton  yarn 
and  twine. 

Richland  Roller  Mill,  RFD  2,  Ramseur,  Processes 
flour  and  feeds. 

Garland  Allred,  RFD  1,  Franklinville,  Cement  blocks. 

Richardson  Brothers  Cabinet  Works,  Woodworking 
shop  producing  kitchen  cabinets. 

Coleridge  Bending  Plant,  near  Coleridge,  Furniture 
plant  producing  straight  chairs. 

North  State  Pottery,  RFD,  Sanford,  Produces  all 
kinds  of  pottery. 

House  of  Wakefield,  RFD,  Sanford,  Producers  of  cos- 
metics. 

Oscar  T.  Barham,  RFD,  Wake  Forest,  Operating  a 
cucumber  grader. 

Moore  County  Casket  Works,  Glendon,  Manufactur- 
ers of  caskets. 

J.  H.  Perry,  RFD,  Creedmoor,  operating  peach  grader. 

Maxwell  and  Maxwell,  RFD,  Wadesboro,  Woodwork- 
ing shop  to  produce  mouldings,  window  and  door 
frames,  screens  and  other  specific  jobs. 

Case  G.  Westergreed,  RFD,  Pantego,  Cold  storage 
facilities  for  flowers  and  bulbs. 

Carolina  Flower  Farms,  RFD,  Plymouth,  Cold  stor- 
age facilities  for  flowers  and  bulbs. 

A.  D.  Swindell,  RFD,  Pantego,  Operates  Irish  potato 
grading  machine. 

S.  W.  Wilkinson,  RFD,  Pantego,  Operates  Irish  po- 
tato grading  machine. 

L.  H.  Johnson,  RFD,  Pantego,  Freezer  locker  plant 
and  meat  packing. 


J.  P.  Bailey,  RFD,  Wake  Forest,  Machine  shop — re- 
pair work. 

On  Public  Utilities  Company  Lines 

Council  Tool  Co.,  Wananish,  Manufacturer  of  hand 
tools. 

Mathis  Fence  Post  Treating  Plant,  RFD,  Clinton, 
treating  fence  posts. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Derby,  Miller,  grinding  grains. 

N.  K.  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Wade,  preservative  treat- 
ment of  woods. 

W.  R.  Bonsai  Co.,  RFD,  Lilesville,  reinforced  hollow 
concrete  floor  and  roof  slabs,  sacked  dry  ready 
mixed  concrete. 

Maxwell  Insecticide  Co.,  RFD,  Cary,  processors  of 
insecticides. 

Mt.  Croghan  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Croghan,  Manufacturers 
of  tool  handles  such  as  axes  and  hoes. 

Taylor  Food  Company,  RFD,  Cary,  Peanut  butter, 
salted  peanuts,  potato  chips,  cracker  sandwiches. 

William  Holding,  RFD,  Wake  Forest,  Hay  drying 
operation. 

J.  C.  Smith,  Bear  Creek  Road  near  Asheville,  Manu- 
facturers of  shuttles. 

Mr.  Foncis,  RFD,  Waynesville,  Cold  storage  facilities 
for  apples. 

J.  H.  Brodie,  RFD,  Henderson,  Hay  drying  operation. 

Semi-Rural  Industries 

Dockery  Laboratories,   Rockingham,   Processors   of 

insecticides. 
Mt.  Olive  Pickle  Co.,  Mt.  Olive,  Processing  cucumbers 

into  pickles. 
Millikan  &  Thomas,  Asheboro,  abattoir  and  chill  room. 
Cannady  Dehydration  Co.,  Four  Oaks,  Dehydrating 

sweet  potatoes  into  feed  meal. 
Charles  D.  Roberts,  Canton,  Cutting  dogwood  blocks 

for  shuttles. 
Henderson    Wood    Products,    Henderson,    Garment 

hangers. 
C.  A.  Royston,  Maxton,  Manufacturers  of  baby  cribs. 
Southland  Shirt  Co.,  Candor,  making  shirts. 
Candor   Handkerchiefs,    Candor,   making   handker- 
chiefs. 
Marmoc   Inc.,  Aberdeen,   making  table   cloths   and 

aprons. 
Roxboro  Mattress  Co.,  Roxboro,  Manufacturers  of 

mattresses. 


The  J.  C.  Edwards  country  store  five  years  ago  is  noio  the 
Edwards  and  Gaddy  feed  and  seed  cleaning  establishment,  the 
first  rural  industry  started  after  cooperative  rural  electrifi- 
cations came  to  the  Wadesboro  area. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIC   POWER 
ADDS  IMPETUS  TO  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

Going  Into  Isolated  Areas 

The  picture  would  not  be  complete  unless  we  look 
into  the  future.  Reports  indicate  that  there  are  still 
approximately  130,000  farms  without  electricity, 
Information  received  from  the  various  agencies  fur- 
nishing electric  service  to  the  rural  areas  indicate 
they  now  have  under  construction  or  authorized  for 
construction  an  additional  11,700  miles  of  rural  lines 
to  serve  an  additional  47,500  rural  consumers  of 
which  approximately  34,000  would  be  farm  connec- 
tions. This  construction  is  hoped  to  be  completed 
within  a  year.  However,  due  to  material  deliveries 
it  may  take  longer  than  expected. 

Farmers  are  finding  out  through  electricity  on 
the  farm  how  they  can  make  their  family  living  con- 
ditions as  modern  and  convenient  as  their  city  neigh- 
bors and  how  rural  power  on  the  farm  will  make 
their  farming  operations  more  profitable  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  these  farm  home  conveniences  to  the  full- 
est extent.  This  is  resulting  in  never  before  heard 
of  electric  power  requirements  which  necessitates 
system  improvements  to  heavy  up  the  rural  power 
systems  to  meet  these  unprecedented  demands.  These 
system  improvements  are  being  accomplished  where 
necessary  as  quickly  as  materials  become  available. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  made  several  times  that 
rural  power  lines  being  built  would  light  up  the  farm 
home  and  possibly  run  the  motor  on  the  electric 
water  pump  or  refrigerator,  but  were  too  light  for 
operating  heavy  equipment  on  the  farm  or  power 
loads  for  rural  industries  and  could  not  be  utilized. 
This  is  not  true,  since  a  line  so  designed  would  surely 
not  fill  all  the  needs  of  rural  electrification.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  true  with  rural  electric  power  lines 
as  well  as  most  any  other  thing  built  by  man,  there 
are  limitations.  However,  the  engineer  can  plan  the 
changes  and  additions  for  system  improvements 
necessary  to  provide  the  power  requirements  when 
that  limit  is  reached,  on  existing  rural  power  lines, 
for  most  any  type  of  rural  industry. 

Power  for  Rural  Industries 

The  production  of  raw  products,  which  our  State 
is  blessed  with,  should  be  handled  through  local  pro- 
cessing and  manufacturing  plants  into  finished  con- 
sumer goods  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  being 
accomplished  at  present.  The  widespread  construc- 
tion of  rural  power  lines  will  prove  an  adequate  and 
long  awaited  facility  by  which  rural  industries  can 
now  be  given  impetus  by  individuals,  groups  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporations. 

In  addition  to  being  a  source  of  power,  rural  elec- 
tric lines  are  also  a  means  by  which  the  proposed 
rural  industry  can  be  located  near  the  source  of  the 
raw  product  or  located  on  basis  of  other  considera- 
tions affecting  its  feasibility  rather  than  as  hereto- 
fore at  usually  just  one  spot  and  that  being  where 
electricity  was  available  in  or  adjacent  to  a  town. 

As  examples,  grading,  waxing,  packing  and  load- 


Dogwood  Blossoms,  made  of  silver  in  a  process  discovered  and 
developed  by  Stuart  Nye,  are  produced  in  quantity  in  his  back- 
yard near  Asheville,  where  he  has  a  nice  little  plant.  Nye 
became  a  silversmith  by  accident,  when  lie  bought  the  tools  of 
a  fellow  hobbyist.  He  has  a  payroll  of  $40,000  a  year  and  his 
silver  dogivood  blossoms  (North  Carolina's  State  floiver)  go 
all  over  the  country. 

ing  of  agricultural  products.  Through  rural  electri- 
fication these  can  now  be  accomplished  in  local  com- 
munities rather  than  loaded  and  hauled  into  a  dis- 
tant town.  Also  associated  rural  industries,  at  these 
points,  might  be  sweet  potato  shredding  mills  and 
dehydrators. 

Local  millers  can  set  up  small  local  rural  indus- 
tries for  grinding  and  processing  grains  for  human 
consumption  or  processing  grains  into  feed  for  ani- 
mal consumption  right  in  the  area  where  the  grains 
are  grown  and  required.  In  the  past  the  location 
was  determined  usually  by  two  main  items,  a  stream 
of  water  which  could  be  utilized  for  power  or  a 
town  where  electric  power  was  available. 

Rural  electric  power  is  gradually  increasing  the 
farm  income  through  the  establishment  of  grade  A 
dairies.  Through  rural  power  other  rural  industries 
pertaining  to  dairying  are  made  possible  such  as 
local  milk  collection  routes  and  processing  stations, 
which  could  include  creameries,  pasteurizing  plants, 
milk  plants,  ice  cream  plants,  cheese  plants,  conden- 
series,  and  possibly  powdered  milk  products  for 
human  consumption  and  when  surpluses  occur  for 
animal  feed  supplements. 

Can  Develop  Many  Industries 

Peanuts  and  pecans  are  produced  in  abundance 
in  our  State.  Rural  electrification  provides  possibili- 
ties for  rural  cracking  and  shelling  plants,  waxing 
plants,  butter  making  plants,  candy  and  cracker 
plants,  oil  mills  and  salting  plants. 

To  those  rural  people  who  raise  flowers  and  bulbs 
commercially  rural  electricity  provides  unusual  op- 
portunities. Through  rural  power,  cold  storage  fa- 
cilities can  be  made  available  right  out  on  the  farm 
whereby  flowers  and  bulbs  can  be  definitely  control- 
led, when  gathered,  assuring  the  producer  that  his 
product  will  reach  even  the  far  distant  market  in 
excellent  condition  to  demand  the  top  market  prices. 

Rural  power  has  only  started  in  opening  up  the 
way  for  unlimited  possible  rural  industries  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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Water,  Surface  and  Ground,  Vital  To  Industries 


SURFACE  WATER 

By  W.H.  Riley,  Principal  Engineer,  Water  Resources 
and  Engineering  Division,  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  good  water.  Throughout  the 
whole  State  we  find  an  abundance  of  water  that  is 
very  low  in  dissolved  solids.  For  this  reason  indus- 
tries have  been  attracted  to  North  Carolina  for  water 
that  will  be  suited  for  their  particular  needs.  This 
State  has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  this  great 
natural  resource  and  should  take  every  precaution 
to  use  it  wisely.  With  wise  planning  water  can  be 
made  man's  best  friend,  but  without  wise  planning 
it  can  be  man's  greatest  enemy.  The  Division  of 
Water  Resources  and  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  is  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  see  that  the  water  of  the  State 
be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  number  of 
inhabitants. 

Water,  unlike  coal  and  other  minerals,  is  fluid  in 
character  and  cannot  be  saved  by  hoarding.  Unless 
water  is  used  by  man  the  greatest  resource  is  being 
wasted.  Herbert  Hoover  once  said,  "True  conserva- 
tion of  water  is  not  the  prevention  of  use.  Every 
drop  of  water  that  runs  to  the  sea  without  yielding 
its  full  commercial  returns  to  the  nation  is  an  eco- 
nomic loss  and  that  loss  in  all  its  economic  implica- 
tions can  be  computed  in  billions." 

Highest  Uses  of  Resources 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  highest  uses  of 
water  resources  are: 

( 1 )  For  source  of  supply  for  water-works  serving 
the  public  for  domestic  and  municipal  purposes. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  sanitation  by  the  conveyance 

(Continued  on  page  94) 


Water,  uncontrolled,  can  be  a  very  destructive  element.  Scene 
is  flood  condition  of  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Lillington.  Two 
lines,  center,  are  sidewalls  of  highway  bridge,  almost  com- 
pletely inundated.  Bridge  spans  normal  body  of  water,  indi- 
cated by  space  between  rows  of  trees.  Highway  is  completely 
covered  on  near  side. 


GROUND  WATER 

By  M.  J.   Mundorff,  Associate  Geologist,  Ground 
Water  Division,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Coop- 
erating tvith  N.  C.  Mineral  Resources  Division 

Ground  water  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  val- 
uable and  important  natural  resources.  Most  of  the 
rural  population  use  water  from  wells  or  springs  and 
more  than  300,000  people  in  175  municipalities  de- 
pend upon  ground  water.  Thousands  of  industrial 
establishments  in  every  section  of  the  State  depend 
partly  or  entirely  upon  ground  water  supplies.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  40,000,000,000  gallons  of  ground 
water  are  used  yearly  in  the  State.  The  actual  value 
of  the  ground  water  used  in  North  Carolina,  calcu- 
lated at  rates  paid  by  consumers  in  cities,  probably 
is  about  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Ground  water,  unlike  mineral  and  rock  deposits 
which  in  time  are  mined  out,  is  continually  being 
replenished  by  rainfall.  If  the  rate  of  withdrawal 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  replenishment,  ground 
water  can  be  withdrawn  year  after  year  and  there 
will  still  be  as  much  left  in  the  ground  as  there  was 
at  the  beginning.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  poten- 
tial ground  water  supply  is  now  being  utilized. 

In  order  that  ground-water  supplies  might  be  more 
effectively  utilized,  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  began  a  coopera- 
tive project,  in  1941,  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  aquifers,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  obtainable  from  them,  to  develop 
criteria  for  choosing  locations  for  drilling  and  dig- 
ging wells,  to  determine  the  chances  of  increasing  the 
yield  with  increasing  depth  of  well,  and  to  ascertain 
the  areas  capable  of  supplying  large  quantities  of 
water  for  industrial  development. 

Several  reports  giving  results  of  the  investigations 
have  been  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development.  They  are 
as  follows :  Information  Circular  3,  "Selected  Well 
Logs  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina";  Bul- 
letin 47,  "Progress  Report  on  Ground  Water  in 
North  Carolina" ;  "Hydrologic  Data  on  the  Neuse 
River  Basin,  1866-1945";  and  Bulletin  51,  "Ground 
Water  in  the  Halifax  Area,  North  Carolina." 

Several  other  reports  are  in  the  process  of  being 
published  or  are  being  prepared  at  the  present  time. 
Importance  of  Ground  Water  to  Rural  Industry 

Rural  industries,  because  of  their  generally  small 
size,  usually  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  installing 
a  filter  plant  required  when  surface  water  is  used; 
therefore  most  of  them  depend  upon  ground-water 
supplies.  Although  the  total  amount  of  ground  water 
available  in  the  State  is  enormous,  and  large  supplies 
are  available  at  many  places,  there  are  numerous 
other  localities  where  the  supplies  are  definitely  lim- 
ited. A  complete  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  prospective  industrial  site  is  necessary  to  insure 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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SURFACE  WATER 

(Continued  from  page  93) 

of  sewage  and  industrial  waste  after  suitable  treat- 
ment, when  and  where  needed. 

(3)  For  water  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
purposes,  for  development  of  power,  for  agriculture 
and  for  navigation. 

The  use  or  uses  for  which  any  particular  stream 
or  body  of  water  lying  within  a  drainage  area  should 
be  reserved,  depends  partly  on  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  people  living  therein;  the  physical  char- 
acteristic of  the  country  through  which  the  stream 
flows,  and  the  prevailing  climatological  conditions. 
Hence  the  problem  of  conserving  our  water  resources 
through  judicious  development  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  threefold  in  nature.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  not  only  what  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions dictate  as  the  purposes  a  particular  water 
resource  can  best  serve,  but  also,  the  characteristics 
with  which  the  stream  has  been  endowed  by  nature ; 
and  then  by  engineering  processes,  to  bring  it  under 
control  of  man  for  the  realization  of  that  benefit. 

The  first  two  steps  in  the  subjection  of  these  fluid 
resources  are  governmental  functions;  the  third  is 
in  the  realm  of  private  operations  except  where  the 
use  is  of  a  municipal  nature.  North  Carolina  has 
not,  as  yet,  awakened  entirely  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  for  the  rational  utilization  of  her  streams, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Water  Resources 
and  Engineering  Division  are  related  to  the  second 
step,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  her  surface  streams. 

North  Carolina  is  developing  rapidly  into  an  in- 
dustrial state.  If  this  State  is  to  prosper  in  the 
future  it  must  grow  industrially,  since  industry  is 
the  backbone  of  our  civilization.  Without  data  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water,  industry  can- 
not be  attracted  to  North  Carolina.  With  the  growth 
of  industry  can  be  expected  the  growth  of  munici- 
palities ;  and  with  the  growth  of  municipalities  can 
be  expected  a  greater  demand  for  water.  Life  and 
civilization  cannot  exist  without  water.  Already  a 
number  of  towns  and  cities  in  North  Carolina  have 
outgrown  their  present  water  supplies  and  are  look- 
ing for  additional  supplies.  Requests  are  being  re- 
ceived constantly  for  data  on  streams  for  domestic 
and  industrial  use. 

Stream  Gaging  Records  Floiv 

In  virtually  all  phases  of  water  resources  use,  a 
knowledge  of  the  day-by-day  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  water  flowing  is  the  basis  upon  which  must 
be  predicated  any  sound  procedure  for  allocation  or 
development.  To  be  of  greatest  value,  observations 
of  flow  must  be  continuous  and  carried  on  for  a  long 
period.  This  work  is  still  comparatively  young  in 
the  State,  but  its  growth  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : 


Flow  of  water  pumped  from  a  400-foot  deep  toell  drilled  in  1946 
to  supply  water  for  the  town  of  Taylorsville.  A  test  of  the 
amount  of  supply  showed  a  flow  of  120  gallons  over  a  24-hour 
period. 

No.  of  Automatic 

Year  Stations        Recorders 

1920 .___  8  0 

1925 45  8 

1930 75  45 

1935  _                    .  84  80 

1940                      131  127 

1942 124  122 

1946                      132  132 

This  program  is  carried  on  by  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  drop  in  the  number  of  stations  in  1942 
was  caused  by  the  war  time  curtailment  of  funds 
from  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies.  Having  re- 
covered from  this  loss  it  is  now  hoped  that  a  con- 
tinual growth  can  be  maintained.  The  demand  for 
information  of  this  nature  is  constantly  increasing 
and  must  be  supplied  if  North  Carolina  continues  to 
grow  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  value  of  automatic  recorders  cannot  be  stress- 
ed too  much.  With  the  use  of  automatic  recorders 
a  complete  picture  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stream 
can  be  obtained,  and  from  this  all  information  in 
regard  to  the  flow  can  be  more  accurately  obtained. 
Streams  are  constantly  changing  the  elevations  of 
their  surfaces,  so  that  a  continuous  record  is  the 
only  possible  means  to  arrive  accurately  at  the  max- 
imum, minimum  and  average  flow  of  any  stream. 

Not  only  do  streams  change  in  their  elevation  of 
surface  but  often  they  change  in  the  amount  of  dis- 
charge at  any  given  elevation.  This  change  necessi- 
tates a  continuous  program  of  discharge  measure- 
ments. To  maintain  a  good  record  requires  a  num- 
ber of  measurements  each  year  at  as  many  different 
elevations  as  possible.  Several  branch  offices  are 
maintained  throughout  the  State  to  reduce  the  cost 
as  well  as  to  have  a  man  near  enough  to  reach  the 
stream  when  measurements  are  needed. 
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Chemical  Water  Analyses 

If  North  Carolina  is  to  compete  with  neighboring 
States  in  presenting  data  to  attract  new  industries, 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  chemical  character 
of  its  streams  must  be  undertaken.  An  investment 
of  this  sort  pays  very  large  dividends  through  in- 
creased tax  income  from  industries,  and  added  em- 
ployment to  local  people. 

Many  industries  require  water  supplies  of  specific 
quality  suitable  to  their  particular  processes  and 
needs.  Several  industries  have  located  in  North  Caro- 
lina because  they  were  able  to  find  water  suitable  for 
their  processes  within  the  State.  If  the  State  is  in 
a  position  to  supply  data  of  this  nature  upon  request 
industries  will  be  attracted  to  the  State  and  will  in 
turn  increase  the  tax  income  and  give  employment 
to  local  people. 

The  need  for  this  data  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
period,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  data. 
In  the  past  these  analyses  have  been  made  by  several 
organizations  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering  Division.     The  majority 


of  these  were  made  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Randolph  of  the 
Chemical  Engineering  Department  of  State  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Others  were  made  through  fellowships  to  students 
in  college  and  some  by  chemists  employed  by  the 
State.  These  analyses  have  been  a  great  help;  but 
with  increasing  demands  and  the  desire  to  be  of  more 
service  to  the  State  better  arrangements  had  to  be 
made.  In  1943  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  whereby  a  laboratory  was 
established  in  the  State.  Under  this  agreement  we 
are  now  getting  a  continuous  study  of  the  chemical 
character  of  the  streams  of  North  Carolina. 


GROUND  WATER 

(Continued  from  page  93) 

selection  of  a  site  where  adequate  ground-water  sup- 
plies can  be  obtained. 

Ground,  Water  in  Piedmont  and  Mountain  Sections 

On  the  accompanying  map,  hydrologic  unit  areas 
5  to  9  are  in  the  Piedmont  and  Mountain  sections  of 


Map     or     NORTH     CAROLINA 


DROLOCIC      UNIT-AREAS 


1.  Sand  and  clay,  with  shells,  shell 
rock,  and  marl.  Miocene  and  pliocene 
age.     Chiefly  the  Yorktown  formation 

but  also  includes  the  Castle  Hayne  and  Trent  marls  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  area.  Large  amounts  of  water  from  wells  100  to 
400  feet  deep.  Water  is  hard,  at  places  contains  objectionable  iron. 
Deeper  water  is  brackish. 

2.  Sand,  clay,  shell  rock,  marl,   and  limestone.     Includes  Peedee, 
Castle  Hayne,  Trent,  and  Duplin  formations  and  Pliocene  deposits. 
Very  large  amount  of  water  available  in  most  parts.    Wells  yield  up  to  1000  gallons  a  minute.     Water  usually  hard.     Brackish 
water  at  depths  of  200  to  600  feet  below  the  surface. 

3.  Sand,  clay,  and  marl  of  the  Yorktown  formation  of  Miocene  age.  Moderate  amounts  of  water  from  sand  lenses.  Water 
frequently  hard,  (b)  Sand  and  clay  of  Cretaceous  age  beneath  the  Yorktown  formation.  Also  some  Eocene  deposits  in  eastern 
part  of  area.  Large  amounts  of  soft  water  available  except  along  western  margin  of  the  area.  Yields  of  300  to  60  0  gallons 
a  minute  at  many  places. 

4.  Sand,  clay,  argillaceous  sand  and  sandy  clay;  some  limestone  and  marl  in  eastern  part  of  area.  Includes  Tuscaloosa, 
Black  Creek  and  Peedee  formations  of  Cretaceous  age  .  Large  quantity  of  water  available  except  in  extreme  western  part. 
Yields  of  500  gallons  a  minute  possible  at  most  places.    Water  soft,  low  in  dissolves,  solids,  sometimes  high  in  iron. 

5.  Sandstone,  shale,  mudstone,  conglomerate,  rareky  limestone.  Commonly  lenticular,  cross-bedded,  arkosic.  Triassic  age. 
Rock  are  bedded,  dip  horizontal  to  4  5  degree.  Small  supplies  of  water  at  most  places  (5  to  2  5  gallons  a  minute).  Moderate 
supplies  (to  100  gallons  a  minute)  in  some  places.  Water  generally  moderately  hard  to  very  hard,  sometimes  contains  objec- 
tionable amount  of  iron. 

6.  Schists,  phyllites,  slates,  shales,  and  metamorphosed  volcanics.  In  part  of  igneous  and  in  part  of  sedimentary  origin. 
Generally  moderately  small  to  moderate  (10  to  15  gallons  a  minute),  occasionally  moderately  large  supplies  (to  300  gallons 
a  minute).     Water  frequently  contains  objectionable  amount  of  iron. 

7.  Albite-chlorite  schist,  quartzite,  slate,  shale,  and  limestone.  Chiefly  derived  from  sedimentary  formations.  Bedding  us- 
ually distinct.  Pre-Cambrian  and  Cambrian  age.  Generally  moderate  supplies  of  water.  Wells  yield  from  5  to  50  or  more 
gallons  a  minute.     Water  usually  soft,  except  from  wells  in  limestone. 

8.  Gneiss  and  schist,  chiefly  feldspar-biotite  gneiss  and  schist  included  in  the  Carolina  gneiss.  Derived  principally  from 
sedimentary  rocks.  Pre-Cambrian  age.  Moderate  to  moderately  large  amounts  of  water.  Industrial  and  municipal  wells 
average  about  50  gallons  a  minute.  Best  supplies  obtained  in  coarser  phases  where  dip  is  fairly  low.  Water  soft  to  moderately 
hard. 

9.  Granites  and  gneisses,  slight  to  severe  metamorphism.  Includes  Cranberry  granite,  Henderson  granite,  Blowing  Rock 
gneiss,  Bessemer  granite,  Whiteside  and  Yorkville  granites  and  similar  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  Generally  small,  sometimes 
moderate,  rarely  moderately  large  supplies,  of  water.  Best  supplies  are  from  more  highly  metamorphosed  rocks.  Only  a  few 
gallons  a  minute  from  wells  in  unsheared  rocks.     Water  moderately  soft  to  hard. 
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the  State.  Ground  water  in  these  sections,  the  cen- 
tral and  western  part  of  the  State,  occurs  chiefly  in 
consolidated  rocks.  The  rocks  are  principally  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  but  include  two  belts  of  con- 
solidated sediments,  the  Deep  River  and  the  Dan 
River  belts  of  Triassic  rocks.  Water  occurs  in,  and 
moves  through,  the  rocks  in  fractures,  joints,  cleav- 
age and  bedding  planes  and  similar  openings.  Where 
such  openings  are  plentiful,  larger  supplies  are  found 
than  where  the  openings  are  few  and  small. 

Granites  that  have  been  sheared  and  fractured 
are  fairly  good  aquifers.  Horizontal  joints  are  im- 
portant to  the  occurrence  and  movement  of  ground 
water  in  these  rocks.  Industrial  and  municipal  wells 
in  such  rocks  yield  an  average  of  about  40  to  50 
gallons  a  minute.  Wells  in  massive  granite  will  yield 
little  or  no  water.  The  fractures  and  crevices  in 
granite  become  fewer  and  smaller  with  depth  so  that 
drilling  beyond  250  or  300  feet  is  rarely  justified. 

At  some  places  the  slates  and  schists  and  some 
gneisses  are  the  most  prolific  aquifers  in  the  Pied- 
mont and  Mountain  sections,  but  at  other  places 
these  rocks  yield  only  small  amounts  of  water.  It 
seems  that  the  coarser  textured  rocks  in  which  the 
cleavage  planes,  planes  of  schistosity  and  bedding 
planes  are  closely  spaced,  dipping  moderately  to 
rather  steeply,  are  the  best.  Quartz  veins  are  im- 
portant in  some  of  the  slates  and  schists  and  some  of 
the  wells  intersecting  such  veins  yield  large  amounts 
of  water.  Many  wells  drilled  in  favorable  locations 
in  these  rocks  yield  50  to  100  gallons  a  minute,  and 
a  number  of  wells  yield  100  to  more  than  300  gallons 
a  minute.  At  less  favorable  locations,  where  the 
cleavage  and  schistosity  are  poorly  developed  and 
where  the  angle  of  dip  is  very  low,  the  yields  are 
much  less.  As  with  granite,  the  openings  in  these 
rocks  decrease  with  depth,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
water  entering  a  well  below  300  feet  generally  is 
small.  Water  from  most  wells  in  schist  and  from  a 
majority  of  the  wells  in  gneiss  is  soft,  but  some  wells 
in  slate  yield  moderately  hard  water.  Some  wells  in 
the  schist  and  slate  yield  water  containing  consider- 
able iron. 

The  Triassic  sedimentary  rocks  generally  do  not 
yield  as  much  water  as  the  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic rocks.  Although  yields  of  as  much  as  100  gal- 
lons a  minute  have  been  obtained  at  several  places 
relatively  few  wells  yield  more  than  25  gallons  a 
minute.  Yield  of  wells  in  these  rocks  are  prone  to 
decline  greatly  when  the  well  is  pumped  steadily. 
The  coarse-grained  strata  yield  more  water  than  the 
fine-grained  strata,  and  locations  near  diabase  dikes, 
which  have  fractured  the  strata,  generally  are  more 
favorable.  Of  the  Triassic  rocks,  the  Dan  River  belt 
appears  to  be  somewhat  better  as  an  aquifer  than  the 
Deep  River  belt. 

Diorite  and  gabbro  generally  yield  only  a  few 
gallons  a  minute,  and  yields  of  25  gallons  a  minute 
or  more  are  unusual.  The  water  at  many  places  is 
hard. 

When  selecting  sites  for  rural  industrial  establish- 
ments which  are  to  use  ground  water  as  a  source  of 


Fontana  Dam,  a  rural  industry  groivn  up,  built  in  Swain 
County  by  TVA  to  control  flood  waters  and  supply  cheap  water 
power  to  rural  and  urban  communities  and  industries.  Fourth 
highest  dam  in  world,  J/51  feet  high,  with  117-foot  fluctuation 
in  water  level.     Shore  line  is  215  miles  long.    Power  house  at 


high.    This  is  a  reservoir  dam  to  fill  lower  dams, 
'village,  converted,  is  popular  mountain  resort. 


Construction 


supply  the  geology  should  be  considered  as  outlined 
above.  Areas  of  massive  granite,  and  of  flat-lying 
slate,  schist,  or  gneiss  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Areas  underlain  by  diorite  or  gabbro  are  especially 
undesirable. 

In  selecting  locations  for  drilling  wells,  the  follow- 
ing factors  should  be  considered : 

Texture:  Coarse-grained  rocks  generally  are  bet- 
ter aquifers  than  fine-grained  ones. 

Jointing  and  fracturing:  Places  where  the  rock 
has  many  joints  or  is  otherwise  fractured  are  most 
favorable. 

Schistosity,  cleavage,  and  bedding  planes :  Places 
where  these  planes  are  closely  spaced  and  prominent, 
and  where  they  dip  at  moderate  angles  are  preferable. 

Quartz  veins :  These  are  usually  considerably  frac- 
tured and  are  important  in  the  movement  of  ground 
water.  Some  of  the  best  wells  in  the  Piedmont  ob- 
tain their  water  from  quartz  veins. 

Dikes:  The  rocks  adjacent  to  many  dikes  have 
been  fractured  by  the  injection  of  the  dike  and  wells 
drilled  into  these  fractured  zones  at  many  places 
yield  more  water  than  the  undisturbed  rock.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Triassic  strata.  The  dikes 
themselves  at  most  places  are  poor  aquifers. 

Thickness  of  weathered  mantle:  A  thick  layer  of 
residual  weathered  material  overlying  the  bedrock 
is  an  indication  that  the  rock  has  interstices  through 
which  ground  water  can  circulate.  Furthermore, 
this  weathered  layer  serves  to  store  and  feed  water 
into  the  fractured  rock  below. 

Topographic  location :   At  many  places  the  rock  is 

so  deeply  covered  by  soil  and  subsoil  that  little  can  be 

seen  of  the  structure  and  texture  of  the  rock.  At  many 

of  these  places  topography  gives  clues  as  to  the  con- 

( Continued  on  page  114) 
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Garment  Making  Plants  Should  Increase  In  State 

By  Milton  M.  Croom,  Assistant  Industrial  Engineer, 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


Opportunities  now  existing  in  the  garment  manu- 
facturing field  in  North  Carolina  can  be  envisioned 
by  comparison  with  the  situation  which  faced  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  cloth  in  this  State  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  when  the  production  of  Southern  cot- 
ton mills  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  well  en- 
trenched cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  New 
England.  At  that  time  North  Carolina  mill  owners 
were  faced  with  weighty  problems,  such  as  labor  sup- 
ply in  traditionally  agrarian  communities,  inadequate 
power  sources,  and  marketing  difficulties,  for  the 
opinion  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  Southern 
workers  could  not  make  quality  materials. 

Today  North  Carolina  has  more  cotton  mills  and 
produces  more  cotton  cloth  of  a  higher  total  value 
than  any  other  state  in  the  union.  Much  of  this 
cloth  is  bleached,  dyed  and  finished  in  the  State,  and 
shipped  to  garment  manufacturers  in  many  parts  of 
the  nation.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  production  is 
fabricated  into  garments  within  the  State,  however. 

Factors  Favor  Expansion 

A  number  of  factors  favor  the  expansion  of  the 
ready-to-wear  garment  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
The  most  important  of  these  factors  are : 

1.  A  potentially  large  supply  of  high  type  workers 
is  available. 

2.  Nearness  to  sources  of  raw  materials. 

3.  Managerial  "know-how"  exists,  and  is  being 
developed. 

4.  Availability  of  capital. 

5.  Nearness  to  markets. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  discussed  briefly  below: 

1.  Labor.  Large  areas  of  North  Carolina  are  still 
predominantly  agrarian  in  nature.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  North  Carolina's  industry  is  located  west  of 
Raleigh,  chiefly  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State. 
The  villages  and  towns  of  the  farming  sections  offer 
very  limited  employment  opportunities,  particularly 
for  women.  Thus  a  potentially  large  labor  supply  is 
available.  Practically  all  of  these  women,  who  are 
potential  employees  of  new  garment  factories,  al- 
ready possess  some  skill  in  the  sewing  arts,  and  only 
a  short  period  of  adjustment  would  be  required  to 
enable  them  to  become  competent  operators  in  a  gar- 
ment factory.  A  number  of  women  living  in  towns 
which  do  not  now  have  clothing  plants  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  obtaining  this  type  of  work  in  their 
home  communities. 

2.  Raw  Materials.  Fabrics  of  great  variety  are 
produced  and  finished  in  this  State  and  shipped  to 
distant  factories.  Many  of  the  garments  made  by 
these  out-of-state  factories  are  shipped  into  this  State 
to  be  sold.  North  Carolinians  pay  for  these  needless 
handling  and  shipping  services,  and  lose  the  income 
from  processing  the  cloth  into  garments  to  other 


sections  of  the  country.  Located  as  it  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  nation's  cloth  making  industry,  North 
Carolina's  position  with  respect  to  sources  of  supply 
for  a  growing  garment  industry  is  unparalleled.  This 
fact  greatly  enhances  its  competitive  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  existing  garment  making  centers  of  the 
nation. 

3.  "Knoiv-How."  North  Carolina  already  has  a 
number  of  clothing  factories.  Some  of  them  are 
very  large,  integrated  corporations  making  nationally 
known  products ;  others  are  small  concerns.  Well 
qualified,  ambitious  employees  of  these  older  com- 
panies welcome  opportunities  to  assume  positions  of 
leadership  in,  and  to  grow  with,  new  enterprises. 

Garment  Fabrication  Instruction 

The  growing  importance  of  the  garment  industry 
in  this  State  is  recognized  by  the  faculty  of  the  N.  C. 
State  College  School  of  Textiles.  The  writer  is  in- 
formed that  new  courses  in  garment  fabrication  are 
to  be  introduced  in  the  curricula  of  the  textile  school 
in  the  near  future.  Growth  of  the  garment  industry 
in  the  State  will  be  furthered  by  this  excellent  train- 
ing offered  by  one  of  the  world's  best  textile  schools. 

4.  Capital.  The  garment  industry  is  adaptable  to 
small  factories  of  relatively  low  capitalization.  These 
factories  are  organized  on  the  assembly  line  princi- 
ple. From  about  15  to  40  people  are  required  to 
perform  the  various  operations  on  a  single  asembly 
line.  A  factory  may  have  one  or  several  assembly 
lines.  Therefore,  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
clothing  factories  varies  from  a  score  to  several 
thousand.  However,  a  great  many  clothing  factories 
have  less  than  100  employees. 

The  capital  required  to  start  a  small  clothing  fac- 
tory is  capable  of  being  raised  by  almost  any  town 
or  village  in  North  Carolina,  provided  only  that  there 
is  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  citizens 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  A  small  plant  employing 
16  to  20  people  making  a  single  garment  such  as 
children's  dresses  might  be  started  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $10,000.  This  would  take  care  of  all  items 
except  the  building,  which  could  be  rented.  Larger 
concerns  employing  from  100  to  150  people  would 
require  a  minimum  capital  of  about  $60,000  to  $100,- 
000.  These  larger  units  should  enjoy  a  better  com- 
petitive position  than  the  very  small  ones,  due  to  the 
excessive  burden  of  overhead  which  handicaps  small 
enterprises.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
many  of  the  largest  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  nation,  started  as  very  small 
concerns  which  grew  to  their  present  size  and  emi- 
nence due  to  their  owner's  ingenuity  in  keeping  over- 
head to  a  minimum,  and  the  assidious  manner  in 
which  the  profits  of  these  concerns  were  turned  back 
into  the  business. 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Investigations  Of  85,000  Claimants  For  Benefits 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Supervisor,  Reports  and  Analysis,  UC  Division,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 


More  than  85,000  special  investigations  were  made 
by  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  or  its 
deputies,  in  connection  with  claims  filed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946-1947.  These  investigations  were  of 
claims  under  both  the  Employment  Security  and  the 
Readjustment  Allowance  Programs.  There  was  an 
average  of  one  investigation  for  each  sixteen  periods 
compensated. 

The  conditions  that  led  to  these  investigations 
sometimes  arise  at  the  time  the  claimant  files  his 
initial  claim,  but  the  investigations  are  frequently 
made  as  a  result  of  circumstances  arising  during  the 
weekly  reporting  in  a  claim  series.  At  the  time  the 
initial  claim  is  taken,  sometimes  it  is  found  that  the 
claimant  has  been  separated  from  his  employment 
for  reasons,  such  as  misconduct,  voluntary  quit,  and 
other  causes,  which  may  be  cause  for  a  disqualifica- 
tion. Or,  it  may  be  that  in  the  claims-taking  process 
a  question  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  claimant's 
ability  and  willingness  to  accept  suitable  employment 
which  has  been  tendered.  This  condition,  when  in- 
vestigated and  found  as  a  fact,  results  in  his  being 
disqualified  for  benefits  for  a  period  of  four  to  twelve 
weeks  with  a  like  reduction  in  potential  benefit  rights. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  there  were 
23,982  investigations  completed  by  the  Claims  Dep- 
uties involving  claimants  filing  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  In  the  same  period  there  were 
54,035  investigations  involving  veterans  seeking  Ser- 
vicemen's Readjustment  Allowances.  This  means 
then  that  the  nineteen  Claims  Deputies  set  for  hear- 
ing 78,017  cases,  and  from  the  facts  developed  at  each 
hearing  prepared  a  determination  either  allowing 
the  claim,  disallowing  the  claim,  or  imposed  a  dis- 
qualification, i.e.  postponement  of  benefits  and  possi- 
bly a  reduction  in  the  potential  benefit  rights.  The 
following  table  classifies  the  results  of  these  determi- 
nations into  three  categories : 

DISPOSITION   OF    CASES    BY    CLAIMS    DEPUTIES 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1946-47 


Percent 

All  Determinations 100.0 

Allowed — No  Penalty 43.2 

Claim  Disallowed 40.3 

Disqualification  imposed 16.5 


All 

No. 

78,017 
33,713 
31,542 
12,852 


Program 
Emp.  Sec.      Readj.  Al. 


23,982 
9,629 

9,472 
4,881 


54,035 

24,084 

21,980 

7,971 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  majority,  56.8  percent,  of 
the  claimants  investigated  were  found  to  be  ineligible 
for  benefits  at  the  time  of  filing  or  were  subject  to  a 
disqualification  which  postponed  and  reduced  their 
potential  benefits. 

The  Employment  Security  Law  makes  provision 
for  the  claimant  or  other  interested  party  to  appeal 
any  determination  made  by  the  Commission  or  any 
of  its  deputies. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1946-1947  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  Claims  Deputy  determinations  were  appealed. 

Under  the  E.  S.  Program  there  were  2164  cases 
appealed  with  1933  of  the  appeals  being  made  by 
the  affected  claimant;  222  by  the  employer (s)  ;  and, 


9  by  the  Commission  itself.  Under  the  Readjustment 
Allowance  Program  there  were  4705  appeals  filed  by 
the  veterans  involved. 

The  effect  of  the  Appeals  Deputy's  review  was  that 
under  the  E.  S.  program  1552,  or  92  percent,  of  the 
claims  deputies  determinations  were  affirmed  while 
612  cases  were  modified  or  reversed.  Under  the  Re- 
adjustment Allowance  Program  4700  decisions,  68 
percent,  were  made  which  affirmed  the  Claims  Dep- 
uty's finding.  The  issues  involved  in  the  2164  ap- 
pealed cases  decided  by  the  appeals  deputies  under 
the  Employment  Security  Program  are  as  follows : 

All  Decisions  __  2164 

Ability,  Availability,  and  Unemployed 1744 

Voluntarily  Separated 252 

Misconduct  of  Worker 100 

Suitability  of  Work 59 

All  Other  Issues : 9 

(Continued  on  page  105) 


Dehydrating  eggs  is  verging  on  dig  business,  but  the  little 
black  hen  definitely  conducts  a  rural  industry,  and  many  of  the 
operations  are  rural.  Dehydrated  eggs  from  the  plant  of  the 
Coble  Dairy  Products  Co.  at  Wilkesboro  supplies  many  bakeries 
with  the  egg  siibstance  needed  in  cakes  and  other  bakery 
products. 
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Industrial  Opportunities  Abundant  In  This  State 

By  Marshall  L.  Shepherd,  Former  Asst.  Industrial  Engineer 
Division  of  Commerce  ad  Industry,  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


Much  can  be  done  about  our  State's  low  per  capita 
income.  Something  is  being  done  about  it,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  a  much,  much  more  unanimous  and 
sustained  initiative  come  into  the  North  Carolina 
picture  before  the  State's  1945  average  of  $726  can 
reach  that  of  the  nation,  which  was  $1,158  that  same 
year. 

The  native  Carolinian  reacts  with  a  characteristic 
Southern  pride  in  the  industrial  achievements  of  his 
State  when  he  hears  that  432  new  and  proposed 
manufacturing  enterprises  decided  to  move  into,  or 
were  created  within  his  State  in  the  last  half 
of  1946.  His  pride  becomes  even  more  pronounced 
when  he  realizes  that  those  new  industries  will  have 
employed  more  than  12,000  additional  North  Caro- 
linians at  an  average  annual  rate  of  $1,765.  It 
fascinates  him  also  to  know  that  these  plant  invest- 
ments of  more  than  $20,000,000,  after  operating  for 
only  one  year,  will  have  returned  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  located  about  $20,000,000  in  pay- 
rolls alone  and  notwithstanding  the  values  added  to 
the  processed  products  through  manufacture.  The 
capital  returns  to  the  investors  in  these  plants  are 
of  major  consideration  to  these  stockholders,  whether 
out  of  State  or  domestic,  and  are  of  greatest  value 
to  the  State  when  under  resident  ownership. 

The  national  industrial  picture  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  expansive  development  during  and  immed- 
iately following  World  War  II.  The  latest  U.  S.  Cen- 
sus data  (1939)  showed  184,230  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  nation.  Then  North  Carolina's  indus- 
tries totaled  3,225  or  1.75  ft  of  the  total  number  in  the 
country.  This  gives  an  average  of  3,838  industries 
for  each  of  the  states.  This  state  had  613  industries 
less  than  this  average.  There  was  only  one  manu- 
facturing enterprise  per  1,107  North  Carolinians; 
while  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  was  an 
industry  for  each  715  people.  This  may  be  an  answer 
for  those  who  bear  the  concept  that  North  Carolina's 
population  won't  justify  industrial  expansion  suffi- 
cient to  increase  the  per  capita  income  of  its  people 
to  the  national  average  without  creating  an  abnormal 
competition  in  the  labor  market. 

This  State's  government  is  doing  more  in  the  field 
of  industrial  promotion  than  in  the  past,  through  its 
agencies  such  has  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. This  enlarged  emphasis  is  based  upon  the 
basic  needs  of  our  people,  sound  purposes,  and  the 
challenge  of  unprecedented  opportunities  to  which 
the  State's  citizenry  is  becoming  more  enlightened. 

To  discuss  in  the  abstract,  this  State's  industrial 
opportunities,  is  somewhat  futile  indulgence.  This 
practice  is  most  frequently  observed  in  print  and 
oratory.  Its  greatest  achievement  is  to  stimulate 
general  interest.  Industrial  opportunity  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly relative  combination  of  opportunity  fac- 


tors. A  pattern  of  factors  when  logically  exploited 
by  "know  how",  adequate  capital  and  enlightened 
management  should  result  in  a  profitable  industrial 
enterprise.  One  of  the  State's  greatest  single  ob- 
stacles is  the  shortage  of  industrial  "know  how"  as  it 
applies  to  the  specific  industries  in  which  the  State  is 
least  developed,  some  of  which  seem  to  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities. 

The  following  tabulation,  deducted  from  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  1939,  comprises  some  of  the  industries 
which  are  not  developed  in  North  Carolina : 


INDUSTRY 


TOTAL  NO.  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 

N.O.     U.S. 


FOOD  &  KINDRED  PRODUCTS: 
Baking   powder,   yeast   and   other   leavening    com- 
pounds     None 

Chewing  gum  _. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products  " 

Corn  sirup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil  and  starch  __ 
Macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli  and  noodles  .. 

Malt  " 

Oleomargarine,  not  made  in  meat  packing  estab- 
lishments   

Preserves,  jams,  jellies  and  fruit  butters  ._ 

Quick  frozen  foods  " 

Sausage  casing,  not  made  in  meat  packing  estab- 
lishments        " 

Special  dairy  products  


TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AND  OTHER 
FIBER  MFG.: 

Artificial  leather  &  oil  cloth  

Carpet  yarn,  woolen  and  worsted  

Cloth  sponging  and  miscellaneous  special  finishing  _. 

Dyeing  and  finishing  woolen  and  worsted  .. 

Felt  goods,  wool,  hair,  and  jute  (except  woven  felts 

and  hat  bodies  and  hats)  

Finishing  of  men's  and  boy's  hats  of  fur  felt,  wool 

felt  and  straw  

Hat  bodies  and  hat  fur  felt  

Hat  bodies  and  hat  wool  felt  

Hats  straw  

Hatter's  fur  

Knitted  gloves  

Knitted   outerwear    (except   knit   gloves)    contract 

factories  

Lace  goods  

Linoleum,  asphalt  felt  base  and  other  hardsurfaced 

floor  covering,  not  elsewhere  classified  _. 
Processed   waste   and   recovered   wool   fibers — con- 
tract factories  

Silk  broad  woven  goods — contract  factories 
Silk  broad  woven  goods — regular  factories  or  job- 
bers engaging  contractors  

Silk  narrow  fabrics  

Woolen  &  worsted  manufacturers — contract  factories 

APPAREL  &  OTHER  FINISHED  PRODUCTS  MADE 
FROM  FABRICS  &  SIMILAR  MATERIALS: 

Children's  infant's  wear,  not  elsewhere  classified — 
made  in  contract  factories  

Children's  infant's  wear,  not  elsewhere  classified — 
made  inside  factories  or  by  jobbers  engaging 
contractors    

Children's  coats — made  in  contract  factories  .. 

Children's  coats  made  in  inside  factories  or  by  job- 
bers engaging  contractors  

Children's  dresses  made  in  contract  factories 

Children's  dresses  made  in  inside  factories  or  by 
jobbers  engaging  contractors  


47 
27 
39 
35 
328 
52 

18 

171 

36 

37 
51 


36 

18 

112 

63 

37 

151 

43 
12 

i  i 
37 
20 

233 
63 

17 

27 
37 

82 

100 

76 


22 


103 
45 

108 
114 

182 
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TOTAL  NO.  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 
INDUSTRY  N.O.     U.S. 

Clothing,  leather  and  sheep  lined 97 

Coats,  suits,  and  skirts    (except  fur  coats)    made 

in  contract  factories  846 

Coats,  suits,  and  skirts  (except  fur  coats)  made 
in  inside  factories  or  by  jobbers  engaging  con- 
tractors   "     1.120 

Corsets  and  allied  garments  "        272 

Curtains,  draperies,  and  bedspreads,  contract  fac- 
tories    75 

Dress  &  semi-dress  gloves  and  mittens:  cloth,  cloth 
and  leather  combined  "         49 

Embroideries,  other  than  Schiffli  machine  products, 

contract  factories "        357 

Embroideries,  other  than  Schiffli  machine  products, 
made  in  regular  factories  or  by  jobbers  engaging 
contractors    54 

Embroideries:    Schiffli  machine  products  398 

Fur  coats  and  other  fur  garments,  accessories  and 

trimming   "     2,175 

Handkerchiefs  made  in  contract  factories 20 

Hat  and  cap  materials;  trimming,  etc.  "  55 

House  dresses,  uniforms  and  aprons  made  in  con- 
tract factories  "        255 

House  furnishings  (except  curtains,  draperies  and 

bedspreads)     "        472 

Men's  and  boy's  hats  and  caps  (except  felt  and 
straw)     — - 270 

Men's  and  boy's  suits,  coats  and  overcoats  (except 
work  clothing)  made  in  contract  factories      "     1,078 

Men's  and  boy's  underwear  made  in  contract  fac- 
tories     10 

Men's  neckwear  made  in  contract  factories  34 

Millinery   ____ "     1,050 

Raincoats  and  other  waterproof  garments  (except 

oiled  cotton)  76 

Robes,  lounging  garments  and  dressing  gowns "        264 

Trimming  (not  made  in  textile  mills)  stamped  art 
goods  and  art  needlework  contract  factories "        395 

Trimmings  (not  made  in  textile  mills)  stamped  art 
goods,  vast  needlework  made  in  regular  factories 
or  by  jobbers  engaging  contractors  "        227 

Trousers    (semi-dress)    wash   suits   and   washable 

service  apparel  "        297 

Women's  and  misses'  blouses  and  waists  made  in 

contract  factories  _ "       132 

Women's  and  misses'  blouses  and  waists  made  in 

inside  factories  or  by  jobbers  engaging  contractors  170 

Women's  and  misses'  clothing  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied made  in  contract  factories  "        100 

Women's  and  misses'  clothing  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied made  in  inside  factories  or  by  jobbers  en- 
gaging contractors  — "        231 

Women's  &  misses's  dresses  (except  house  dresses) 
made  in  contract  factories  __ "     1,490 

Women's  and  misses'  dresses  (except  house  dresses) 
made  in  inside  factories  by  jobbers  engaging 
contractors    _ -  1,426 

Women's  neckwear,  scarfs,  etc "        107 

FURNITURE  AND  FINISHED  LUMBER  PRODUCTS: 

Cork  products  —    " 

Laboratory,  hospital  and  other  professional  furniture     " 

Casts  and  related  products  " 

Matches    " 

Mirror  frames  and  picture  frames ._ " 

PAPER  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS: 

Coated  and  glazed  paper  __ " 

Pie  cut  paper  and  paperboard  and  converted  card- 
board     " 

Pulp  goods   (pressed,  molded)   " 

Wallpaper    _. ..__ _.__ __ " 

PRINTING,  PUBLISHING,  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES: 

Books,  publishing  and  printing  " 

Books,  publishing  without  printing  " 

Electrotyping  and  stenotyping,  not  done  in  print- 
ing establishments  " 

Gravure,  rotogravure  and  rotary  photogravure  (in- 
cluding preparation  of  plates)   " 

Greeting  cards  (except  hand  painted)  " 


35 

82 

48 

28 

182 

140 

121 
14 
46 

150 
556 

234 

24 
109 


TOTAL  NO.  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 

INDUSTRY                                                               N.C.  U.S. 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS: 

Ammunition    "  13 

Bluing  "  13 

Bone  black,  carbon  black,  and  lamp  black —  "  53 

Coal  tar  products,  crude  and  intermediate "  49 

Colors  and  pigments "  89 

Essential  oils  "  14 

Explosives  _ _ "  80 

Glue  and  gelatin  "  80 

Grease  and  tallow  (except  lubricating  greases)  "  310 

Hardwood  distillation  and  charcoal  mfg.  ._- "  43 

Linseed  oil,  cake  and  meal  "  25 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases  not  made  in  petroleum 

refineries    "  232 

Mucilage,  paste  and  other  adhesives,  except  glue 

and  rubber  cement  "  64 

Plastic  materials "  38 

Salt   "  40 

Soap  and  glycerin  "  264 

Writing  ink "  15 

PRODUCTS  OF  PETROLEUM  AND  COAL: 

Beehive  coke  "  29 

Fuel  briquets   "  32 

Oven  coke  and  coke-oven  byproducts "  83 

Petroleum  refining  "  485 

Roofing,  built-up  and  roll;  asphalt  shingles;   roof 

coating   (except  paint)   ~. "  129 

RUBBER  PRODUCTS: 

Reclaimed  rubber  "  10 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes    (including  rubber  soled 

foot-wear  with  fabric  uppers)   "  13 

Tires  and  inner  tubes  "  53 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS: 

Leather  gloves  and  mittens  "  233 

Leather  goods  not  elsewhere  classified "  160 

Leather:     tanned,   curried,   and   finished,  contract 

factories  "  111 

Small  leather  goods  "  118 

Suitcases,  brief  cases,  bags,  trunks,  and  other  luggage  "  329 

Women's  pocket  books,  hand  bags  and  purses  "  286 

STONE,  CLAY  AND  GLASS  PRODUCTS: 
Abrasive  wheels,   stones,  paper  cloth  and  related 

products  — - "  124 

Cement  "  160 

China  firing  and  decorating  (for  trade)  "  24 

Clay    products     (except    pottery)     not    elsewhere 

classified    "  99 

Clay  refractories,  including  refractory  cement  (clay)  "  165 

Flat  glass  _  "  37 

Floor  and  wall  tile  (except  quarry  tile)  "  49 

Glass  containers  "  77 

Gypsum  products  — "  .       68 

Hotel  china  .-_  "  17 

Lime   ._  "  269 

Mineral  wool   "  58 

Natural  graphite,  ground  and  refined  "  6 

Porcelain  electrical  supplies  "  42 

Sand  lime  brick  bldg.  tile _ _  "  27 

Statuary  and  art  goods  (except  stone  and  concrete) 

factory  products  "  126 

Steam  and  other  packing,  pipe  and  boiler  covering ....  "  134 
Tableware,  pressed  or  blown  glass  and  glassware 

not  elsewhere  classified  _' "  115 

Terra  cotta  12 

Vitreous  china  plumbing  fixtures "  25 

Whiteware "  31 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS, 
EXCEPT  MACHINERY: 

Automobile  stamping  "  90 

Blast  furnace  products "  81 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets  made  in  plants  not 

operated  in  connection  with  rolling  mills  "  155 

Cold  rolled  steel  sheet  and  strip  and  cold  finished 
steel  bars  made  in  plants  not  operated  in  con- 
nection with  hot  rolling  mills  "  43 

Doors,    window    sash    frames    molding    and    trim 

(made  of  metal) ,_.  "  205 

Enameled  iron  sanitaryware  and  other  plumber's 
supplies    (not    including   pipe    or    vitreous   and 

semi-  vitreous  china  sanitaryware)  "  259 
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INDUSTRY 


TOTAL  NO.  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 

N.C.     U.S. 


INDUSTRY 


TOTAL  NO.  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 

N.C.     U.S. 


Enameling,  painting  and  lacquering  .. 

Files    — 

Firearms    

Forging  iron  and  steel  made  in  plants  not  operated 

in  connection  with  rolling  mills  

Galvanizing  and  other  coating  carried  on  in  plants 

not  operated  in  connection  with  rolling  mills 
Heating  and  cooking  apparatus  except  electric,  not 

elsewhere  classified  _.. ._ 

Malleable  iron  casting  _____ 

Nails,  spikes,  etc.,  not  made  in  wire  mills  or  in 

plants  operated  in  connection  with  rolling  mills  .... 

Sates  and  vaults  

Saws   

Screw  machine  products  and  wood  screws  _. 
Springs   steel    (except   wire)    made   in   plants   not 

operated  in  connection  with  rolling  mills  

Steam  and  hot  water  heating  apparatus  (including 

hot  water  furnaces)  _ __ 

Steam  fittings  regardless  of  material  

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and  drums  

Steel  casting  _ 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware  not  elsewhere  classified- ... 
Vitreous    enameled    products    including    kitchen, 

household  and  hospital  utensils  

Wire  drawn  from  purchased  rods  ,___ 

Wrought  pipes  welded  and  heavy  riveted  work  in 

plants  not  operated   in  connection  with  rolling 

mills    " 

NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS: 
Alloying  and   rolling  and   drawing   of   nonferrous 

metals  except  aluminum  " 

Aluminum  products  (including  rolling  and  drawing 

and  extruding)  not  elsewhere  classified  " 

Aluminum  ware,  kitchen  hospital  and  household 

except  electrical  appliances)  " 

Clocks,  watches  and  materials  and  parts    (except 

watch  cases)  " 

Collapsible  tubes  " 

Electroplating,  plating,  polishing  " 

Engraving  on  metal  (except  for  printing  purposes )~ 

Gold  and  silver  leaf  and  foil  " 

Jeweler's  findings  material " 

Jewelry   (precious  stones)  " 

Lapidary  work  " 

Lighting  fixtures  " 

Silverware  and  plated  ware  _._  " 

Tin  and  other  foils  (except  gold  and  silver  foil)  " 

Watch  cases  " 

Automotive  electrical  equipment  " 

Carbon  products   for   the   electrical   industry  and 

manufacturers  of  carbon  or  artificial  graphite  " 

Communication  equipment  " 

Electrical  appliances  " 

Electrical  measuring  instruments  " 

Office  and  stove  machines  not  elsewhere  classified " 

Oilfield  machinery  and  tools  " 

Electric  lamps  " 

Radios,  radio  tubes  and  phonograph  " 

Wiring  devices  and  supplies  " 

X-ray:    therapeutic  apparatus  and  electronic  tubes  ....  " 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  (EXCEPT  TRACTORS 

Blowers;  exhaust  and  ventilating  fans  " 

Cars  and  trucks,  industrial " 

Construction  and  similar  machinery   (except  min- 
ing and  oil  field  machinery  and  tools)  " 

Internal  combustion  engines  ___ _     " 

Foundry  equipment,  domestic  " 

Machine-tool,  and  other  metal  working  machinery 
accessories,  metal  cutting  and  shapping  tools  and 

machinist  precision  tools  " 

Machine  tools  " 

Measuring  and  dispensing  pumps " 

Measuring   instruments,   mechanical    (except   elec- 
trical measuring  instruments,  watches  and  clocks.. 
Metal  working  machinery  and  equipment  not  else- 
where classified  __ _ " 

Mining  machinery  and  equipment  — _ " 


): 


80 
22 
23 

207 

83 

138 

83 

36 

16 

87 

345 

53 

68 
181 

64 
164 
253 
248 

55 
95 


49 


188 

162 

32 

74 
14 

643 
94 
26 
82 

886 
90 

568 

150 
12 
42 
84 

31 
227 
138 

59 
123 
223 

55 
224 
146 

84 


77 
55 

199 

74 
42 


954 

200 

38 

68 

178 
65 


Paper     mills,     pulp     mill,     and     paper     products 

machinery   __ 

Scales  and  balances  

Sewing  machines,  domestic  and  industrial 

Steam  engines,  turbines,  and  water  wheels  

Stokers,  mechanical,  domestic  and  industrial  

Tractors __ 

Vending,    amusement,    and    other    coin    operated 
machines    

AUTOMOBILES  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT: 
Automobile    trailer    (of   attachment   to    passenger 
cars)    

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT  EXCEPT 
AUTOMOBILES: 

Aircraft  parts  including  aircraft  engines  

Locomotives    (including    frames    and    parts;    rail- 
road, mining  and  industrial)   

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts  

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES: 

Artist's  materials  

Beauty  shop  and  barber  shop  equipment 

Buttons  

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbon 

Children's  vehicles  

Costume  jewelry  and  costume  novelty  jewelry  other 

than  fine  jeyelry  

Dental  equipment  and  supplies  _ 

Dolls  (except  rubber)  

Fabricated  plastic  products  not  elsewhere  classified.. 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical  

Furs  dressed  and  dyed 

Hair  work  ___ 

Hand  stamps,  stencils,  and  brands  

Jewelry  cases  and  instrument  cases  

Lamp  shades  

Models  and  patterns  (except  paper  patterns)  

Musical  instruments,  parts  and  materials  not  else- 
where classified  _ 

Needles;  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  slide  and  snap 

fasteners    

Ophthalmic  goods,  lenses  and  fittings  

Organs    

Optical  instruments  and  lenses  

Pens,  mechanical  pencils,  and  pen  points  

Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and  projec- 
tion equipment  except  lenses  

Piano  and  organ  parts  and  materials  

Pianos  

Professional    and    scientific    instruments     (except 

surgical  and  dental)   

Sporting  and  athletic  goods  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied   

Surgical  and  medical  instruments  

Surgical    supplies    and    equipment    not    elsewhere 

classified    

Tobacco  pipes,  cigarette  holders  _ 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes  — 

Wool  pulling  _ 

Yes,  talk  about  opportunity  to  the  young  "Tar 
Heel"  or  the  native  capitalists,  or  the  educator.  This 
challenge  is  yours.  Please  accept  it  now  before  the 
distant  exploiters  of  our  North  Carolina  oppor- 
tunities arrive.  It  might  even  be  profitable  for  our 
State  to  give  more  weight  to  these  specific  oppor- 
tunities in  planning  the  technical  education  to  which 
its  youth  shall  be  subjected  for  this  and  the  next 
generations.  The  pinnacle  of  that  higher  average 
per  capita  income  for  North  Carolinians  is  indeed 
dimly  seen  unless  we  take  our  opportunities  and 
make  our  own  future. 


99 
56 
39 
18 
61 
30 

51 


79 


125 

15 
36 

42 
72 
316 
58 
44 

289 
131 

84 
216 

28 
145 

42 
289 
132 
128 
663 

101 

58 
91 

.",4 
30 

7(1 

160 
23 
35 

218 

350 
50 

360 
32 
90 

17 
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Employment  Increasing  And  Shifting  In  The  State 

By  Silas  F.  Campbell,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


Even  of  more  interest  than  the  industrial  distribu- 
tion of  changes  in  employment  since  the  war  is  the 
change  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  employment. 

It  was  known  that  there  was  a  considerable  intra- 
state shift  in  the  active  labor  force  during  the  war 
which  it  was  felt  might  bring  serious  consequences 
in  the  process  of  readjustment  and  result  in  depress- 
ed areas  which  would  find  it  impossible  to  employ 
dislocated  war  workers  or  to  induce  the  necessary 
population  reshift. 

Feiv  Depressed  Areas  in  State 

Native  North  Carolinians,  as  a  general  rule,  dis- 
like moving  from  place  to  place  within  the  State, 
although  thousands  annually  accept  readily  employ- 
ment in  other  states  because  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  better  opportunities  and  better  wages.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  place  within  the  State 


Peanuts  definitely  are  big  business,  but  many  of  the  operations 
are  rural  and  many  rural  industries  are  being  and  can  be  built 
around  the  lowly  goober.  These  are  extra  large  peanuts  being 
sacked  after  cleaning  and  grading.  Processing  plants  are 
located  at  Enfield  and  Edenton  and  numerous  plants  for 
further  refining  are  being  established  in  the  State. 


to  live,  even  a  brief  residence  in  a  new  location  is 
calculated  to  create  ties  which  one  is  reluctant  to 
break. 

While  there  are  some  of  those  depressed  areas,  the 
effect  of  war  contract  cancellation  on  employment  in 
the  State  was  greatly  restricted.  Only  a  few  coun- 
ties had  less  employment  in  1946  than  in  1945.  These 
are  mostly  areas  in  which  war  production  meant 
new  structures,  machinery  and  equipment  which 
could  not  be  turned  to  civilian  production.  Such 
establishments  were  represented  by  munitions  plants, 
shipyards,  air  craft  plants,  modification  plants,  air- 
ports, and  some  types  of  military  bases. 

As  a  product  of  reconversion,  interest  attaches  to 
the  disposition  that  has  been  made  or  is  being  made 
of  plants  established  in  the  State  for  war  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  increase  in  privately  operated 
manufacturing  plants  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Information  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  on  "Capital  Augmentation  in  the  War  Period" 
discloses  that  164  plants  were  added  to  North  Caro- 
lina's industrial  facilities,  exclusive  of  public  utili- 
ties and  government  operated  plants,  an  increase  of 
5.1  percent  over  1939. 

Disposition  of  War  Plants 

As  to  the  disposition  of  publicly  financed  war  in- 
dustrial facilities,  of  the  three  sold  in  North  Carolina, 
National  Carbon  Co.  of  Charlotte,  Wrights  Auto- 
matic Machine  Co.,  Durham,  and  Floating  Concrete 
Dry  Docks  at  Wilmington  operated  by  the  Loftis 
Tidewater  Construction  Co.,  the  first  two  were 
bought  by  their  war-time  operators,  and  the  last  by 
Robertson  Chemical  Co.  for  warehouse  and  storage 
yard. 

One  war  production  plant,  the  Fairchild  Engineer- 
ing and  Aircraft  plant  at  Burlington,  has  been  leas- 
ed for  five  years  to  the  Western  Electric  Co. 

Only  one  war  plant  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
declared  surplus — The  National  Carbon  Co.  of  Mor- 
ganton.  Three  plants  remain  on  which  no  disposal 
action  has  been  taken.  These  are  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.  plant  at  Wilmington,  The  Ammuni- 
tion Loading  Plant  at  Charlotte,  and  the  Carbide 
Carbon  Chemical  Co.,  Fire  Control  Equipment  plant 
at  Winston-Salem.  These  three  plants  represent  an 
aggregate  cost  of  more  than  $37,000,000. 
Increase  General  Throughout  State 

The  only  counties  in  which  employment  in  1946 
was  less  than  in  1945  are  Dare,  Forsyth,  New  Han- 
over, Onslow,  Pasquotank,  and  Yancey.  In  all  except 
Yancey  the  decline  is  fully  accounted  for  by  cessa- 
tion of  war  production.  In  Yancey  there  were  only 
51  fewer  workers  on  the  average  than  in  1945. 

The  gains  in  employment  are  fairly  well  distribut- 
ed. The  Mountain  Region  experienced  the  greatest 
relative  gain,  11.1  percent,  with  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000  workers;  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
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Black  Rock  Sawmill,  operated  by  the  Davie  Tree  Go.  on  Soco 
Gap  Roar!  in  Swain  County,  near  the  edge  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation,  Qulla  Boundary.  Most  of  the  workers  are 
Cherokee  Indians.  Notice  the  many  homes  and  business  houses 
in  the  embroynic  lumber  stacks. 

10.0  percent  with  an  increase  of  about  36,000  work- 
ers, and  the  Coastal  Plain  1.5  percent,  with  an  in- 
crease of  little  more  than  1,000. 

There  were  no  outstanding  gains  in  any  area. 
Guilford  County  led  with  a  gain  of  5,813  workers. 
Mecklenburg  was  next  with  an  increase  of  4,877. 
Gaston  was  third  with  an  increase  of  3,953;  Cabar- 
rus, fourth  with  a  gain  of  3,440,  and  Buncombe  fifth 
with  a  gain  of  3,428. 

New  Hanover  suffered  the  greatest  loss  with  a 
drop  of  6,247  workers,  and  Forsyth  was  next  with 
a  loss  of  2,066. 

Nearly  all  counties  had  more  covered  employers  in 
1946  than  in  1945,  indicating,  not  merely  an  expan- 
sion of  existing  industries,  but  the  entry  of  new  firms 
in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Only  Dare,  Onslow  and 
Yancey  had  fewer  employers  than  in  1945  and  the 
total  decline  for  the  three  counties  was  only  nine, 
Onslow  County  losing  seven  of  these. 
Wages  Increase  In  Most  Counties 

There  was  also  a  wholesome  gain  in  total  wage 
payments  in  nearly  all  counties,  the  total  being  less 
only  in  Dare,  Pasquotank,  Onslow,  and  New  Han- 
over. The  grand  total  increased  by  23.8  percent  and 
exceeded  one  billion  dollars  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

Individual  wage  increases  were  also  general 
throughout  the  State,  with  an  average  increase  of 
11.4  percent,  bringing  the  average  weekly  wage  from 
$31.10  in  1945  to  $34.64  in  1946. 

The  average  was  less  than  in  1945  only  in  the 
counties  of  Swain  in  the  Mountain  Region,  and  Dare, 
Pasquotank,  Craven,  Pamlico,  Brunswick  and  New 
Hanover  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Stability  of  State's  Industry 

That  covered  employment  in  1946  was  more  than 
93,000  above  the  pre-war  level,  and  nearly  60,000 
above  1945,  and  that,  of  the  356,000  veterans  who 
have  been  released  in  North  Carolina,  only  4,568 
were  registered  for  work  on  June  30,  1947  with  local 
employment  offices,  speaks  not  only  for  the  stability 


of  North  Carolina  industry,  but  for  its  capacity  to 
expand  and  meet  the  opportunities  of  a  promising 
future. 

That  these  opportunities  are  attracting  new  cap- 
ital and  managerial  ability  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
between  December  31,  1945  and  December  31,  1946 
3,503  establishments  were  added  to  those  already 
operating  under  the  Employment  Security  Law.  Al- 
lowing for  consolidations,  transfers  and  suspensions, 
the  average  number  of  firms  reporting  in  all  four 
quarters  of  1946  exceeded  the  number  for  1945  by 
1,799. 

State  Labor  Turnover  High 

It  is  true  that  during  this  year  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  labor  turnover  as  returning  veterans  and 
war  workers  sought  a  proper  readjustment  to  fit 
their  occupational  skills.  No  figure  is  available  as 
to  the  actual  number  who  were  hired  in  order  to 
attain  this  60,000  increase  in  non-agricultural  em- 
ployment over  1945,  but  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  size  of  the  turnover  by  the  fact  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Division  during  the  year  found  jobs  for 
123,128  non-agricultural  workers  and  59,095  agri- 
cultural workers,  making  a  total  of  182,223  place- 
ments of  which  57,236  were  veterans. 

Not  all  the  traffic  comes  through  the  Employment 
Office.  Of  the  total  number  of  accessions,  the  Service 
places  on  an  average  between  15  and  20  percent  of 
the  total.  On  a  basis  of  the  total  non-agricultural 
placements  in  1946  this  would  mean  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  net  increase  of  60,000  in  covered  employ- 
ment, more  than  800,000  persons  were  hired  during 
the  year  in  covered  or  non-covered  employment. 

This,  of  course,  is  high  and  does  not  lend  support 
to  the  claims  frequently  advanced  for  North  Caro- 
lina as  to  the  stability  of  its  industries.  However,  in 
this  case  it  was  a  problem  of  readjustment  rather 
than  of  instability  of  industry,  for,  as  the  record 
shows,  total  employment  was  at  a  high  level  through- 
out the  year. 

Furthermore,  a  large  portion  of  this  turnover  was 
in  non-covered  employment  such  as  domestic  or  pub- 
lic service,  also  seasonal  tobacco  processing,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  reflect  turnover  rates  in  industry. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor's  "Monthly  Labor  Review,"  the  average  acces- 
sion rate  in  manufacturing  industries  during  1946 
was  about  7  percent,  as  against  North  Carolina's  8.9 
percent  for  all  types  of  industry  as  calculated  from 
the  above  estimate  of  turnover. 

State  in  Fortunate  Position 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  that  one 
year  of  reconversion  in  North  Carolina  has  put  the 
State  in  a  specially  fortunate  position.  It  has  almost 
unlimited  natural  resources  and  home  grown  raw 
material ;  and,  despite  temporary  dislocations,  its 
facilities  for  manufacture  have  been  materially  ex- 
panded. Its  labor  force  was  never  so  great,  and  the 
demand  for  its  products  never  so  strong.  Full  util- 
ization of  its  manpower  and  completed  manufacture 
of  its  raw  materials  should  crown  the  achievement 
of  this  decade. 
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Employment  Service  Tests  Aid  State's  Industries 

By  Lois  Clarke,  Feature  Writer,  in  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 


A  relatively  new,  though  a  highly  beneficial  and 
vitally  necessary,  Tar  Heel  project  is  the  aptitude 
testing  and  trade  testing  service  rendered  by  the 
Employment  Service  Division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Employment  Security  Commission. 

This  testing  service  was  begun  about  ten  years  ago 
after  a  number  of  years  of  developmental  work.  The 
Employment  Service's  occupational  analysts  now 
have  the  job  of  training  personnel  in  local  offices  to 
administer  tests,  score  and  interpret  them,  and  to 
assist  in  selling  employers  on  the  idea  of  using  test 
selected  workers.  The  analysts  also  must  see  that 
conditions  are  proper  for  administering  the  tests. 

Of  the  70  employment  offices  in  the  State  from  Eliz- 
abeth City  to  Murphy,  43  have  aptitude  tests,  27  have 
stenographic  tests,  and  all  have  oral  trade  tests. 

Use  of  Tests  Time-Saver 

The  tests  are  used  in  staffing  new  plants  and  in 
transferring  workers  within  or  between  industries. 
For  example,  when  one  department  in  an  industry 
folds  up,  workers  there  are  tested  to  see  if  they  will 
fit  into  another  branch.  Results  of  the  tests  have 
cut  down  labor  turnover,  have  reduced  learning  time 
and  have  increased  production.  Individual  employ- 
ers have  written  that  they  are  "delighted  to  find 
competent  new  workers,"  that  the  devices  are  great 
time-savers;  that  the  use  has  "cut  down  training 
time  30  percent  and  that  the  tests  have  increased 
production  35  percent"  over  that  turned  out  by  non- 
tested  applicants. 

One  employer  wrote  that  he  had  been  skeptical, 
but  he  had  found  after  a  number  of  years  that  the 
services  proved  their  worth.  Another  said  enthusi- 
astically, "not  one  worker  has  been  considered  for 
employment  until  he  has  passed  these  tests." 


Miss  Lancaster  is  timing  and  testing  two  stenographers.  Miss 
Geraldine  Gay  and  Miss  Fyne,  on  their  aptitudes  in  the  Paper 
and  Pencil  Tests,  one  of  several  used  in  the  local  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  test  the  aptitudes  of  applicants  for 
certain  types  of  work.  They  are  in  the  State  office  of  the 
Employment  Service. 


Aptitude  test  on  the  Peg  Board.  The  speed  with  which  the 
applicant  can  transfer  the  pegs  from  one  hoard  to  another  gives 
a  good  idea  of  finger  dexterity  and  the  aptitude  for  certain 
types  of  jobs.  C.  C.  Love,  occupational  analyst  in  the  State 
office  of  the  Employment  Service  division,  owns  the  fingers. 

In  developing  a  test,  the  job  involved  is  first  ob- 
served and  thoroughly  analyzed.  Then  a  group  of 
experienced  workers,  from  15  to  30  in  number,  are 
given  tests  to  determine  which  they  can  do  best. 
Scores  are  taken,  and  the  tests  approved  when  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  scores  and 
the  production  rate  of  those  tested. 

Over  200  Test  Batteries 

Two  to  five  tests  are  usually  combined  for  one 
job — this  combination  is  called  a  test  battery.  Then 
the  device  is  put  on  trial  to  ensure  its  value.  This  is, 
in  general,  the  way  all  the  tests  are  developed,  so 
there  is  little  element  of  uncertainty  in  them. 

There  are  over  200  test  batteries  for  individual 
jobs  in  such  industries  as  textile,  hosiery,  garment, 
machine  shop,  retail  trade,  radio  manufacturing  and 
clerical  work. 

Types  of  devices  vary  from  the  finger  dexterity 
board  tests  to  the  high  speed  typing  and  shorthand 
tests.  Finger  dexterity  tests  are  given  to  select 
sewing  machine  operators,  aircraft  riveters,  knit- 
ters, loopers  and  radio  manufacturing  workers.  In 
addition  to  the  tweezer  dexterity,  pencil  and  paper 
tests  are  used  for  weavers. 

Probably  the  most  minutely  accurate  tests  are 
those  for  typing  and  stenography,  because  they  are 
prepared  with  a  time  limit  on  each  line  of  dictation. 
Each  test  is  uniform  and  there  is  accurate  timing  on 
each.  Dictation  tests  are  scaled  to  80,  96  and  100 
words  per  minute.  Typing  tests  are  scored  as  to  the 
number  of  strokes,  with  deductions  made  for  errors. 

Color  Blindness  Test 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  is  the  Ishihara 
color  blindness  test,  issued  to  aid  in  selecting  weav- 
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ers,  rug  hookers,  and  electricians.  The  test  is  so 
named  for  Dr.  Shinobu  Ishihara,  a  professor  of 
ophthalmology  (the  science  of  the  eye  and  its  dis- 
eases) at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  in  Japan. 
The  test  has  been  used  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  by  optometrists  throughout  the  nation.  It  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  existence  for  test- 
ing color  blindness. 

Oral  Trade  Questions  are  particularly  useful  in 
testing  workers  in  the  skilled  trades.  They  are  de- 
veloped by  asking  hundreds  of  questions  of  skilled 
workers  on  the  job  and  then  verifying  the  answers 
in  other  localities.  Bricklaying  is  a  good  example  of 
a  trade  for  which  these  questions  are  used. 


mm 
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Finger  board  aptitude  test,  to  determine  linger  dexterity  and 
aptitude  for  certain  jobs  in  which  efficient  use  of  the  fingers  is 
important,  is  being  given  by  Miss  Blanche  Lancaster,  chief 
occupational  analyst,  to  two  members  of  the  office  staff,  C.  G. 
Love,  occupational  analyst,  and  Miss  Lemoine  Fyne,  steno- 
grapher, in  State  office  of  the  Employment  Service  Division. 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 

The  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  known  in  the 
Service  Division  as  the  GATB,  is  the  most  complete 
group  of  tests  the  service  has.  The  purpose  is  to 
assist  in  counselling  people  with  placement  problems 
— those  who  have  not  decided  on  a  life's  work.  Re- 
quiring two  and  a  quarter  hours  to  administer,  it 
measures  10  basic  aptitudes,  such  as,  numerical  or 
verbal  ability,  motor  speed,  aiming,  clerical  percep- 
tion, form  perception,  finger  and  manual  dexterity, 
and  spatial  perception — this  last  indicating  the  abil- 
ity to  "visualize"  objects  of  two  or  three  dimensions. 

The  GATB  has  received  nationwide  publicity  in 
trade  magazines  and  in  some  of  the  large  newspapers. 
Its  fame  has  also  spread  through  the  use  for  service- 
men who  have  disabilities  sustained  while  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  who  are  forced  to  change  their 
work. 

Although  the  test  battery  has  been  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  for  four  years,  and  still  is,  it  can  be 
interpreted  in  20  broad  types  of  work.  Some  exam- 
ples are  accounting  and  related  subjects,  plumbing, 


heavy  metal  structure  work,  routine  clerical  work, 
creative  writing  and  translating,  inspecting,  com- 
puting and  general  recording,  artistic  drawing  and 
related  jobs,  and  drafting  and  similar  jobs. 

Tests  Indicate  Efficieficy 

Total  results  of  the  tests  in  the  GATB  are  known 
as  a  profile.  The  tests  are  graded  and  the  minimum 
scores  which  have  been  arrived  at  are  set  up.  Each 
person's  score  is  recorded  and  compared  to  the  min- 
imum ;  anything  above  the  minimum  indicates  a  po- 
tential in  the  field. 

A  person  tested  can  be  strong  in  more  than  one 
field,  or  (though  this  is  exceptional)  he  can  be  strong 
in  every  field. 

The  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  all  it  does  is  show 
a  person's  strong  points.  Other  factors  must  be 
considered  for  him  to  make  a  success  in  any  field, 
such  as  willingness  to  work  and  desire  to  succeed. 
The  person  himself  must,  of  course,  make  the  final 
decision  as  to  his  course  of  action.  He  alone  can 
determine  the  results  of  his  action. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  GATB  is  still  in  the  expe- 
rimental stage,  the  Employment  Service  Division  is 
undeniably  filling  a  great  need  in  North  Carolina. 

No  testing  device  can  be  perfect  but  constant  ex- 
perimenting and  improvements  have  brought  tests 
of  the  Employment  Service  Division  to  the  point 
where  some  employers  cannot  do  without  them  and 
where  praise  from  others  has  been  widespread. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  85,000 
CLAIMANTS  FOR  BENEFITS 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

Under  the  Employment  Security  Program  only  240 
cases  were  reviewed  by  the  Commission  itself.  Not 
all  of  these  cases  were  the  result  of  appeals  from 
claimants  or  employers  for  in  some  cases,  such  as 
strikes,  the  Commission  renders  the  decision  based 
on  the  record  developed  for  it  in  a  special  hearing. 

The  Commission  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  its  deputies  for  rendering  determinations 
which  are  for  the  most  part  accepted  by  the  claim- 
ants and  other  interested  parties,  and  from  the  fact 
that  at  each  subsequent  review  stage  the  prior  de- 
cision is  usually  affirmed. 


RURAL  INDUSTRIES  COMMITTEES 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

B.  B.  Sugg,  Greenville ;  Glen  Swicegood,  Kinston ;  A. 
L.  Thompson,  Greensboro ;  J.  G.  Thornton,  Wilming- 
ton; J.  E.  S.  Thorpe,  Franklin;  C.  W.  Tilson,  Dur- 
ham; T.  B.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  Raeford;  Isaac  Van  Horn, 
Asheville;  Ralph  Van  Trine,  Durham;  E.  H.  Wasson, 
Charlotte;  Lionel  Weil,  Goldsboro;  J.  V.  Whitfield, 
Wallace;  J.  E.  Winslow,  Greenville;  Dallas  T.  Daly 
and  J.  F.  Dalton,  Norfolk  Va.;  Gilbert  T.  Wood, 
Roanoke,  Va. 
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State-Community  Planning  Needed  For  Employment 

By  Ernest  C.  McCracken,  Director,  North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  Division,  ESC 


Prior  to  and  immediately  following  V-J  Day  vari- 
ous economists,  statisticians,  and  others  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  labor  market 
and  employment  conditions,  filled  our  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  scholarly  predictions  of  employ- 
ment conditions  which  we  might  expect  during  the 
years  following  the  war.  In  both  industrial  and 
employer  groups  the  estimates  of  future  production 
and  predictions  of  employment  levels  were  subjects 
for  considerable  discussion  in  the  airing  of  wide 
differences  of  opinion. 

As  we  look  back  over  our  experiences  here  in  North 
Carolina  it  is  very  evident  that  those  who  predicted 
mass  unemployment  were  seriously  wrong  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  there  have  been  sections  of  our 
State  where  there  were  not  jobs  for  the  civilian 
workers  or  the  veterans  who  returned  seeking  em- 
ployment. It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  the  short 
period  of  time  since  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  began  demobilization  of  the  men  and  women 
who  served  during  the  last  war,  that  at  the  present 
time  less  than  four  percent  of  the  400,000  North 
Carolinians  who  served  during  this  war  have  failed 
to  find  employment.  At  the  same  time  there  is  danger 
that  we  might  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a 
sense  of  false  security  by  conditions  as  they  pres- 
ently exist  and  fail  to  examine  employment  problems 
that  may  have  serious  effect  on  our  entire  economic 
structure  during  the  next  few  years.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  problems  is  the  location  of 
possible  areas  of  unemployment  in  the  State  and 
determining  through  careful  analysis  what  solution 
can  be  found  to  these  problems. 

Both  Surplus  and  Shortage 

During  August  and  September  1947  when,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  State  there  was  reason- 
ably high  employment,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
in  some  of  the  western  counties,  and  in  some  of  the 
eastern  sections  where  workers  were  attracted  dur- 
ing the  war  by  shipbuilding,  camp  construction,  and 
other  military  activities,  there  are  unusually  large 
groups  of  unemployed  workers.  Potentially,  these 
workers  are  available  for  transfer  to  other  sections 
of  the  State.  Actually,  however,  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  anchored  to  their  present  locations  because 
of  the  lack  of  housing  facilities  in  those  areas  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  employees. 

A  second  problem  that  must  be  considered  is  the 
possible  displacement  of  workers  now  employed  in 
industry  or  agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  of  production  or  technological  changes 
which  now  seem  inevitable.  In  agriculture  alone  re- 
duction in  acreage  in  certain  crops  in  the  State  may 
displace  hundreds  of  workers  now  employed  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  those  crops.  In  addition 
to  reduction  in  acreage,  further  mechanization  in 
the  entire  agricultural  industry — which  should  gain 


momentum  with  the  availability  of  new  machinery — 
will  displace  numerous  workers  for  which  no  accu- 
rate estimates  are  available. 

The  third  problem  that  must  be  faced  directly 
during  the  next  three  years  is  the  location  of  em- 
ployment for  veterans  and  other  persons  who  are 
now  attending  the  various  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  well  known  that  every  college  and  university  in 
the  State  is  filled  to  its  maximum  capacity  with  stu- 
dents who  expect  jobs  to  be  available  for  them  when 
their  education  has  been  completed.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past,  many  of  the  native  young  men  and  women 
who  have  graduated  from  our  universities  have  found 
it  necessary  to  migrate  to  industrial  centers  in  other 
states  to  find  employment.  As  a  result  we  have  lost 
not  only  the  investment  the  State  has  in  their  educa- 
tion but  have  also  lost  the  earning  capacity  which 
they  might  have  brought  to  this  State,  as  well  as  the 
contributions  they  might  have  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Seasonal  Employment  Problem 

The  fourth  problem  which  we  have  faced  for  years 
we  will  continue  to  face.  It  is  the  problem  of  finding 
additional  employment  for  the  thousands  of  persons 
who,  during  the  year,  are  engaged  for  only  short 
periods  of  time  on  jobs  of  a  seasonal  nature.  Obvious- 
ly, it  would  be  impossible  for  industry  of  this  nature 
to  continue  to  operate  if  this  labor  supply  were  not 
available,  but  if  we  expect  to  maintain  reasonable 
levels  of  income  for  this  group  of  people  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  addi- 
tional seasonal  employment  for  the  periods  of  time 
when  they  are  presently  unemployed. 

These  problems  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  because  of  their  effect 
upon  the  economic  structure  of  the  State.  We  will 
continue  studying  and  evaluating  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  these  problems  and  will  work  with  individual 
organizations,  other  State  departments,  and  private 
enterprise  in  seeking  to  find  their  solution. 

While  employment  and  employment  conditions  are 
necessarily  both  statewide  and  national  problems,  it 
becomes  very  evident  that  they  are  also  very  vital 
community  problems.  While  State  organizations 
and  national  organizations  may  provide  impetus  to 
and  assistance  in,  solutions  to  these  problems,  they 
cannot  be  effective  without  interest  and  participation 
on  the  part  of  community  groups. 

In  areas  where  there  is  serious  unemployment  or 
the  prospect  of  unemployed  workers  it  appears  that 
at  least  one  step  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  condi- 
tion. New  enterprises  which  can  offer  employment 
must  be  brought  into  these  localities. 

Civic  organizations,  governmental  organizations, 
and  employer  and  employee  groups  of  every  com- 
munity should  ask  the  following  questions : 
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1.  Does  our  area  have  a  place  for  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportunities? 

2.  Have  we,  as  a  community,  given  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  immediate  future  for  our 

area? 

3.  Does  our  area  have  plans  for  further  develop- 
ment and  diversification  of  our  agricultural  areas 
to  provide  a  more  stable  agricultural  economy 
and  a  more  stable  income  for  our  farm  popula- 
tion? 

4.  Do  we,  as  a  community,  know  where  additional 
industry  is  needed,  and  the  types  of  industries 
that  could  be  developed,  based  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  labor  supply  in  the  community,  and 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  area? 

Community  Planning  Program 

If  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  affirma- 
tive then  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  positive 
program  of  community  planning  based  on  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

(1)  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  area,  and  the  types  of  industries 
these  advantages  might  attract.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  will 
be  of  invaluable  aid  in  furnishing  guidance  and 
assistance  in  such  a  study. 

(2)  A  careful  analysis  of  the  characteristics  and  size 
of  the  potential  labor  supply  of  the  community 
and  the  types  of  industries  to  which  this  supply 
might  be  adaptable.    The  Employment  Service 


has  explored  this  field  to  some  extent  and  now 
stands  ready  to  offer  communities  all  the  re- 
sources and  assistance  at  its  command  in  de- 
veloping this  information. 

(3)  If  additional  economic  development  is  desired, 
and  surely  it  is,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
local  financial  resources  to  determine  what  de- 
velopment can  be  financed  locally.  During  the 
past  quarter  century  we  have  developed  financial 
resources  that  should  and  must  be  used  to  pro- 
mote our  entire  economic  development. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  definite  program  based 
on  factual  information  to  locate  and  attract  out- 
side industries  which  cannot  be  financed  locally. 

The  Employment  Security  Commission  is,  among 
other  things,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  act- 
ing as  a  clearing  house  between  workers  and  jobs. 
But  it  cannot  create  jobs.  We  can  be  sure  of  economic 
fluctuations  and  technological  changes  but,  like  the 
weather,  we  cannot  always  accurately  forecast  their 
time  or  effect.  The  Commission  collects  and  ana- 
lyzes labor  market  and  employment  information  and 
makes  this  information  available  to  all  community 
groups  for  their  use.  But  employment  problems  can- 
not be  solved  by  one  organization  or  one  part  of  the 
community.  Each  local  office  of  the  Commission  is 
a  part  of  the  community  and  its  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  individuals  and  organizations.  They  are 
ready  to  work  with  all  community  organizations  to 
minimize  problems  of  unemployment  and  economic 
security. 


Facts  On  All  Types  Of  Industries  For  Prospects 

By  Philip  Schwartz,  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  interesting  manu- 
facturers and  persons,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
State,  in  establishing  new  manufacturing  plants  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Division  through  contacts  with 
industrialists,  representatives  of  power  companies, 
railroads,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  publishers,  man- 
ufacturers' agents,  industrial  engineers,  factory  lo- 
cating services,  banks  and  investment  houses,  and 
through  advertising,  is  not  only  in  touch  with  sources 
of  news  about  industrial  trends,  but  is  also  dealing 
directly  with  industrial  prospects.  In  addition  the 
Division  is  requested  to  lend  aid  to  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  organizations  within  the  State 
which  have  developed  industrial  prospects. 

The  Division  has  interested  itself  largely  in  new 
industries  to  bridge  gaps  existing  in  our  present  in- 
dustrial structure,  and  to  establish  factories  which 
may  utilize  commercial  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-finished  products  now  being  sent  out  of 
the  State  for  processing. 

Once  the  name  of  an  industrial  prospect  is  obtain- 
ed, the  Division,  by  letter,  telephone,  or  a  personal 
visit,  outlines  the  services  which  can  be  furnished 


by  this  office,  and  secures  a  statement  from  the  pros- 
pect listing  his  requirements.  As  most  prospects  are 
familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  geography  and 
industrial  areas  of  the  State,  the  prospect  usually 
gives  some  expression  about  a  general  location. 
Should  the  prospect  desire  to  occupy  a  building  al- 
ready erected  and  available,  or  select  a  plant  site, 
referral  is  made  to  our  files  containing  current  list- 
ings of  available  industrial  buildings  in  the  State, 
and  suggested  plant  sites. 

Helps  Industry  Locate 

If  the  prospect  has  been  developed  by  the  Division, 
we  feel  free  to  show  sites  and  buildings  anywhere  in 
the  State,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  requirements 
being  sought,  endeavoring  to  look  after  the  best 
interests  of  the  prospect,  the  State  and  the  commun- 
ity. As  a  general  practice,  certain  specific  and  indi- 
vidual needs  limit,  to  a  large  extent,  the  area  which 
may  be  considered.  Provided  the  prospect  is  will- 
ing, we  ask  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  public 
facilities  officials,  or  interested  civic  groups  partici- 
pate. 

In  cases  where  a  prospect  is  developed  by  a  rail- 
road, power  company,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc., 
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and  the  Division  is  called  in  to  help,  this  office  never 
attempts  to  change  the  prospect's  interest  to  some 
other  location  until  the  prospect  decides  he  cannot 
obtain  his  requirements  at  this  first  place — and  until 
consent  is  given  by  the  first  interested  parties  for 
us  to  try  elsewhere.  Not  infrequently  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  railroads,  power  companies,  and  civic 
bodies  refer  prospects  to  our  Division  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  locate,  for  some  reason  beyond  their 
control. 

The  Division  does  not  advocate  unsound  conces- 
sions to  obtain  new  manufacturers.  We  believe, 
however,  that  certain  requests  made  by  some  manu- 
facturers should  be  met  by  the  community.  The 
nature  of  such  requests  naturally  varies,  depending 
upon  the  prospect  and  his  requirements. 

If  time  permits  prospects  are  investigated  by  the 
Division  before  they  are  referred  to  a  community; 
although  it  still  rests  with  the  local  community,  in 
every  instance,  to  investigate  and  satisfy  itself  as  to 
the  worth  and  soundness  of  the  manufacturer  or 
persons  in  question,  before  dealing  with  him  or  them. 

If  the  prospect  is  located,  the  matter  is  considered 
one  of  mutual  interest  and  aid  to  the  Division.  No 
attempt  is  made  nor  is  there  any  desire  to  claim 
exclusive  credit  by  the  Division.  Publicity  stories 
are  frequently  released  jointly  by  the  community  and 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  obtain 
industries  for  North  Carolina,  regardless  of  who  re- 
ceives credit,  and  to  aid  in  the  general  and  overall 
industrial  development  of  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try almost  daily  receives  letters  for  information  and 
assistance,  from  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the  State. 
These  inquiries  are  handled  promptly  by  the  Division 
and  many  replies  are  received  by  this  office  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  service  rendered.  Contacts 
have  been  created  for  the  service  rendered.  Contacts 
have  been  created  between  purchasers  and  North 
Carolina  producers  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  A 
Montreal,  Canada,  firm  is  now  negotiating  with  a 
North  Carolina  producer  for  a  large  quantity  of  ski 
billets,  this  as  a  result  of  the  Division's  reply  to  an 
inquiry. 

A  community  has  an  available  industrial  building. 
The  Division  secures  a  description,  places  the  item 
in  the  current  available  industrial  buildings  list,  and 
sends  copies  to  prospects.  One  of  these  prospects 
becomes  interested,  contacts  our  office,  an  appoint- 
ment is  made  with  him  and  one  of  the  industrial 
engineers  from  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry accompanies  this  prospect  to  the  suggested 
community  and  available  building.  The  prospect 
occupies  this  building  and  a  new  industry  has  become 
a  part  of  North  Carolina  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
activity  and  the  cooperation  of  the  local  community. 

The  Division  is  constantly  adding  to  its  files  indus- 
trial and  resources  data  pertaining  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Special  briefs  in  certain  fields  are  compiled  at 
the   specific   request   of   industrial   prospects;    also 


general  briefs  are  prepared  and  mailed  in  order  to 
interest  possible  prospects.  Data  from  these  briefs 
are  published  through  articles  which  appear  in  a 
number  of  the  country's  leading  business,  trade  and 
technical  magazines. 

Records  are  kept  of  new  and  proposed  industries 
and  expansions  in  the  State.  A  compilation  is  made 
every  six  months,  and  a  study  is  made  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  record  is 
to  indicate  the  State's  industrial  progress  and  trends. 
A  typical  summary,  covering  the  period  of  1945, 
1946,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1947,  is  shown  below. 

COUNTY  BREAKDOWN  SHOWING  NEW  AND  PROPOSED 
INDUSTRIES  AND  EXPANSIONS 

(6  Months,  January- June,  1947) 

(Taken  from  records  of  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry) 


New  In- 

Expan- 

dustries 

sions 

Alamance     

2 

7 

Alexander  

1 

1 

Alleghany    

0 

0 

Anson   

0 

0 

Ashe    

0 

1 

Avery    

0 

0 

Beaufort    

0 

0 

Bertie   

0 

0 

Bladen    

0 

0 

Brunswick   

0 

0 

Buncombe    

0 

4 

Burke    

1 

4 

Cabarrus    

0 

2 

Caldwell  

1 

1 

Camden 

0 

0 

Carteret   

1 

0 

Caswell  

1 

0 

Catawba  

6 

10 

1 

0 

Cherokee    

0 

0 

Chowan  

0 

0 

Clay    

0 

0 

Cleveland  

0 

0 

Columbus  

2 

2 

Craven    

1 

0 

Cumberland  

2 

0 

Currituck   

0 

0 

Dare    

0 

0 

Davidson    

6 

4 

Davie    

0 

0 

Duplin    

0 

0 

Durham 

0 

3 

Edgecombe     

1 

1 

Forsyth    

2 

7 

Franklin     

1 

0 

Gaston    . 

5 

4 

Gates     

0 

0 

Graham    

0 

0 

Granville    

0 

0 

Greene    

0 

0 

Guilford    

8 

12 

Halifax     

1 

0 

Harnett 

0 

0 

Haywood    

0 

0 

Henderson    

0 

1 

Hertford     

1 

0 

Hoke   

0 

0 

Hvde   

0 

0 

Iredell    

0 

2 

Jackson     

0 

0 

Johnston 

1 

(1 

New  In- 
dustries 


Jones    

0 

Lee    

1 

Lenoir     

0 

Lincoln     

0 

Macon     

0 

Madison    

0 

Martin    

McDowell     

1 
1 

Mecklenburg   

Mitchell    

Montgomery     

Moore     

5 
3 
1 
0 

Nash     

0 

New  Hanover  

Northampton     

Onslow    

Orange    

1 

0 
0 
0 

Pamlico    

Pasquotank     

0 
0 

Pender    

Perquimans     

0 
0 

Person    

Pitt   

0 
0 

Polk    

0 

Randolph    

Richmond    

Robeson     

0 

2 
2 

Rockingham    

Rowan     

1 
1 

Rutherford     

1 

Sampson     

Scotland     

0 
0 

Stanly    

Stokes    

0 
0 

Surry    

0 

Swain   

0 

Transylvania     

0 

Tyrrell    

Union    

0 
3 

Vance    

0 

Wake     

3 

Warren     

0 

Washington   

Watauga     

Wayne    

0 
0 

2 

Wilkes    

0 

Wilson    

Yadkin    

Yancey    

Total     

1 
0 
0 

74 

Expan- 
sions 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
94 


CHARLES  U.  HARRIS  DIES— Charles  U.  Harris, 
64,  for  many  years  a  leading  Raleigh  attorney  and 
for  10  years  in  the  Legal  Department  of  ESC  (UCC) , 
died  at  9  o'clock  Thursday  night,  November  20,  as 
the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 
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Industries,  If  Sound,  Wanted  By  All  Communities 

By  Paul  Kelly,  Director,  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


There  is  scarcely  a  community  in  North  Carolina 
or  any  other  State  which  would  not  welcome  the 
establishment  of  a  new  industry  since  this  is  one  of 
the  surest  and  most  substantial  ways  toward  prog- 
ress and  greater  prosperity. 

The  present  is  one  of  the  most  opportune  times  in 
the  history  of  the  State  to  attract  new  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  and  efforts  extended  in  this  direction 
at  this  time  have  more  chance  for  success  than  may 
be  the  case  for  a  long  period.  Any  investment  in 
time,  effort,  and  funds,  therefore,  will  probably  be 
more  effective  within  the  next  few  years  than  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Industry  is  considering  decentralization  more  than 
ever  before,  and  some  of  the  larger  companies  are 
actually  carrying  out  such  programs  over  a  period 
of  years.  A  considerable  number  of  the  older  com- 
panies have  developed  new  products  and  refinements 
of  old  ones  and  require  new  manufacturing  space 
for  their  operations. 

The  entire  country,  particularly  the  South,  has 
become  alive  to  the  current  industrial  trend  and 
competition  for  new  industries  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  Such  competition  is  not  only  between  the 
various  States  but  is  between  communities  in  the 
same  State;  therefore,  those  communities  which  go 
after  new  enterprises  are  those  which  will  most 
likely  attract  industries. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  the 
official  State  agency  charged  with  promoting  the 
industrial  development  of  North  Carolina.  This  Di- 
vision, in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  State 
Advertising  and  other  Divisions  of  the  Department, 
and  other  agencies,  is  constantly  seeking  to  interest 
manufacturers  looking  for  buildings,  sites,  and  other 
facilities  in  North  Carolina  and  its  various  com- 
munities. In  general,  the  initial  selling  effort  is 
directed  toward  convincing  the  manufacturer  that 
North  Carolina  is  a  progressive  State  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons  would  make  an  ideal  site  for  a  new  plant. 

After  contact  is  established  with  the  prospect,  the 
primary  job  is  to  show  the  manufacturer  that  his 
requirements  can  be  met  in  North  Carolina.  When 
his  requirements  are  exacting,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  gather  considerable  data.  In  both  the  program  of 
assembling  information  and  in  contacts  with  the 
prospect,  the  assistance  of  the  community,  railroads, 
power  companies  and  other  development  and  civic 
agencies  is  essential.  These  agencies  are  cooperat- 
ing whole-heartedly  with  the  Department,  which  in 
turn  works  with  them. 

While  many  of  the  communities  in  the  State  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  promotion 
others  are  not.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  that  every  community  in  the 
State  which  desires  new  industry  will  designate  some 
local  agency  as  its  representative  in  assembling  in- 
formation  and   dealing  with   prospects.     Such   an 


agency  is  more  often  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but 
others  are  known  as  Boards  of  Trade,  development 
agencies  of  various  descriptions,  and  where  funds 
are  not  available  for  full-time  personnel,  some  civic 
clubs  fill  such  roles. 

Some  states  and  communities  in  their  anxiety  to 
bring  in  new  industries  offer  tax  exemptions  and 
gifts  in  other  forms.  Tax  concessions  are  not  legal 
in  North  Carolina  and  most  of  the  states  and  com- 
munities that  have  tried  this  means  of  luring  new 
manufacturing  plants  have  found  by  experience  that 
the  practice  is  not  sound  and  have  abandoned  it.  A 
few,  however,  still  hold  out  such  inducements. 

A  more  sound  method  of  bringing  industry  into  a 
community  and  a  practice  which  is  spreading  widely 
is  through  community  development  corporations  to 
erect  buildings  for  manufacturers  at  a  stipulated 
rental  fee.  In  most  cases  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
execution  of  a  lease  before  launching  construction. 
The  community  will  naturally  want  to  know  that  the 
new  enterprise  is  sound  and  that  its  officials  have 
acceptable  records  and  the  capacity  to  succeed.  If 
these  requirements  are  met,  the  community  can 
afford  to  give  the  manufacturer  attractive  rental 
terms. 

While  the  community,  in  most  cases,  will  not  want 
to  erect  a  building  before  a  tenant  is  found,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  an  organization  formed  in  advance 
in  order  that  no  time  will  be  lost  when  a  promising 
prospect  is  found.  Since  the  location  of  a  plant  is 
often  a  long  drawn  out  procedure,  community  lead- 
ers should  not  be  discouraged  if  their  purpose  is  not 
accomplished  immediately.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  work  with  many  prospects  before  a  deal 
is  made,  and  such  efforts  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  years.  There  is  a  good  likelihood  that  persistence 
will  be  rewarded. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  will  be 
glad  to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  communities  in 
their  efforts  toward  industrial  development. 


Electric  cucumber  grading  machine  and  its  owner,  Oscar  T. 
Barham,  six  miles  east  of  Wake  Forest.  With  the  coming  of 
RE  A  cooperative  lines,  cucumbers  have  added  income  to 
growers  in  this  and  other  areas  of  the  State. 
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Small  Firms  In  Small  Communities  Gain  Rapidly 


By  Silas  F.  Campbell,  Director, 

North  Carolina  is  predominantly  a  State  of  small 
towns  and  of  small  business  establishments.  In  1940, 
85.32  percent  of  all  establishments  covered  by  the 
Employment  Security  Law  had  fewer  than  50  em- 
ployees.   There  were  7,694  such  firms. 

Expansion  as  a  result  of  the  war  increased  the 
number  of  larger  firms  and  while  the  number  of 
firms  with  fewer  than  50  employees  also  increased 
from  7,694  to  8,472,  the  ratio  of  such  firms  to  the 
total  was  reduced  from  85.32  percent  to  83.22  per- 
cent. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  the  proportion  of  small 
firms  began  to  rise  to  the  prewar  level.  In  1945  the 
ratio  had  risen  to  85.15  percent  with  9,720  firms 
having  fewer  than  50  employees. 

This  trend  continued  upward  through  1946.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year  there  were  11,907 
establishments  with  fewer  than  50  employees.  This 
represented  89.95  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
firms  operating  under  the  Employment  Security  Law. 

It  is  significant  also  that  in  1946,  22.90  percent  of 
all  establishments  had  fewer  than  8  employees,  the 
minimum  for  which  the  law  requires  coverage.  In 
1945  this  ratio  was  26.13  percent;  in  1942,  29.13 
percent;  and  in  1940,  30.12  percent. 

Hosiery  and  Textiles  Increase 

Increases  in  the  number  of  covered  employers 
since  the  war  have  not  been  confined  to  the  small 
establishments,  however.  The  number  of  firms  em- 
ploying from  200  to  249  workers  increased  by  128.57 
percent  from  1945  to  1946.  Much  of  this  increase 
represented  expansion  in  the  hosiery  industry.  This 
group  represented  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  employed  from  1945  to  1946  of  56,425,  or 
239.86  percent. 

In  the  group  employing  from  1,500  to  1,999  work- 
ers the  number  of  firms  increased  from  1945  to  1946 
by  37.50  percent,  and  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed increased  by  25,277,  or  216.89  percent.  These 
increases  represented  expansion  in  cotton  textiles. 

There  was  also  an  increase  from  1945  to  1946  in 
the  number  of  firms  employing  75  to  99  workers 
of  17.52  percent,  with  an  increase  in  employment  of 
15,369  workers,  or  63.94  percent. 

At  all  other  levels  there  was  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  firms  from  1945  to  1946,  although  this  did  not 
in  every  case  means  a  decline  in  the  number  em- 
ployed. 

The  number  of  firms  employing  100  to  149  dropped 
27.80  percent,  but  employment  increased  by  0.89 
percent.  The  number  of  firms  employing  250  to  499 
dropped  by  39.36  percent,  yet  total  employment  by 
firms  in  this  bracket  increased  by  9,693  workers,  or 
15.00  percent. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  remaining  plants  in 
these  groups  (employing  100  to  149  and  250  to  499) 
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not  only  absorbed  all  the  workers  of  those  employers 
who  retired,  but  also  took  on  additional  workers. 

Increase  Extensive  Since  19 UO 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  covered 
employment  since  1940,  both  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments and  the  number  of  workers. 

The  number  of  covered  establishments  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1940,  9,017,  had  increased  to  10,181  by 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1942,  to  11,391  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1945,  and  to  13,238  by  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1946,  an  increase  of  46.81  percent  over  1940,  16.21 
percent  of  which  took  place  between  1945  and  1946. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1947  the  number 
had  increased  to  13,516,  or  49.90  percent  over  1940. 

During  this  same  period  employment  had  increased 
from  448,842  in  January  1940  to  621,323  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1946,  a  gain  of  38.43  percent  over 
1940,  16.38  percent  of  which  took  place  from  1945 
to  1946,  and  the  total  wages  paid  had  increased  from 
a  monthly  average  of  $59,992,000  in  January  1940  to 
$102,195,755  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1946,  a  gain 
of  70.35  percent. 

The  fact  that  employees  in  the  smallest  size  firms 
receive  the  largest  average  per  capita  weekly  wage 
may  not  be  significant  with  respect  to  the  average 
wage  of  the  production  worker  or  wage  earner,  since 
it  is  probably  true  that  in  the  smaller  size  firm  the 
number  of  administrative  employees  and  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  them  carries  a  higher  ratio  to  the 
total  number  employed  than  in  the  larger  firms. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  firms  in  this  bracket  are 
subsidiaries  of  large  firms,  and  their  employment 
represents  men  in  key  positions  who  represent  the 
parent  firm  and  draw  a  salary  above  that  paid  the 
average  covered  worker. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that,  while  the  number 
of  firms  employing  fewer  than  eight  workers  increas- 
ed by  1.81  percent  from  1945  to  1946,  and  their  em- 
ployment increased  by  1.29  percent,  the  total  wages 
paid  employees  in  this  group  declined  by  2.86  per- 
cent, yet  total  wages  paid  in  all  groups  increased  by 
36  percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1945  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1946. 

This  might  indicate  that  the  small  operator  em- 
ploys little  or  no  organized  labor,  and  does  not  main- 
tain the  wage  increases  that  employees  of  the  larger 
corporations  have  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  wage  of  this  group  is 
the  highest  of  any  group,  the  decline  in  total  wages 
may  be  attributed  to  a  condition  previously  alluded 
to;  i.e.,  that  these  are  largely  administrative  em- 
ployees ;  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  increases 
in  their  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
the  pay  of  production  workers. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIC  POWER 
ADDS  IMPETUS  TO  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

field  of  poultry,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  For  poultry, 
to  name  a  few,  would  be  egg  washing,  grading  and 
packing  stations,  hatcheries,  egg  drying  plants, 
dressing  plants,  cold  storage  plants  and  quick  freeze 
plants.  For  cattle  would  be  abbattoirs,  meat  curing 
centers,  freezer  lockers,  rendering  plants  and  tan- 
neries. These  latter  two  would  be  the  most  benefi- 
cial to  agriculture  in  our  State.  Tankage  is  very 
much  needed  in  the  processing  of  animal  feeds  and 
fertilizers.  Through  rural  power  more  residue  and 
waste  could  be  salvaged  for  feed  mixing  purposes 
as  well  as  for  fertilizers.  Other  by-products  could 
also  be  made  available  through  such  processing  for 
other  uses,  such  as  non-edible  fats,  greases  and 
tallow. 

In  our  great  agricultural  State  the  widespread 
building  of  rural  power  lines  should  create  incentive 
to  those  who  wish  to  see  our  farm  production  con- 
served through  the  channels  of  industry  for  later 
consumption  when  that  production  season  has  pass- 
ed, To  cite  a  few  possibilities,  juice  extraction  plants, 
such  as  tomato,  apple  or  kraut,  canning  plants  for 
vegetables,  fruits  and  berries,  more  particularly  the 
specialty  items  such  as  jellies,  jams,  relishes,  catsup 
or  apple  sauce,  quick  freeze  plants,  processing  plants 
for  fruits  and  berries  into  frozen  purees,  which 
might  also  include  sweet  potatoes,  for  use  by  ice 
cream  manufacturers  and  the  bakery  trade. 

Seafood  Processing 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rural  electrification 
within  itself  cannot  do  all  these  things.  It  will  only 
provide  a  stop-gap  for  one  of  the  problems  that  has 
stared  establishment  of  rural  industries  in  the  face 
for  so  many  years.  To  name  a  few  others,  the  gear- 
ing of  production,  both  as  to  economics  and  quanti- 
ties to  the  rural  industry  being  considered  which 
would  include  contract  with  farm  operators  or  plans 
for  actual  production  by  the  operator  of  the  plant. 
Also  you  have  the  problem  of  marketing  and  distri- 
bution, and  of  course  the  most  important,  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  industry  contemplated. 

North  Carolina  being  a  coastal  state  gives  us  the 
.  advantage  of  being  in  an  enviable  position  in  so  far 
I  as  seafoods  are  concerned.  Many  of  our  coastal  com- 
munities have  already  been  electrified  with  more  to 
come  as  well  as  two  islands  off  the  coast,  namely, 
Ocracoke  and  Harkers  Island.  Communities  on  the 
outer  banks  around  Cape  Hatteras  are  now  being 
electrified.  Through  electrification  ice  manufacture 
as  well  as  cold  storage,  if  found  necessary,  is  possi- 
ble, thus  providing  means  by  which  the  catch  or  haul 
of  the  fishermen  may  be  saved  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  through  the  same  rural 
electricity,  processing  of  these  seafoods  is  made  pos- 
sible, which  not  only  promises  the  seafaring  folks 
i  brighter  future  and  a  sustained  income,  but  also 
vill  provide  North  Carolinians  with  locally  produced 


Portable  peach  grading  machine  owned  by  J.  H.  Perry  in  Creed- 
moor  community,  who  turned  to  peaches  when  wilt  (now 
mastered)  threatened  his  tobacco  crop.  He  moves  from  orchard 
to  orchard  on  the  REA  cooperative  line. 

seafoods.  These  industries  may  be  for  freshly  frozen 
products  during  season  and  to  be  sold  through  the 
market  on  off  season  periods  commanding  premium 
prices,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  through  a  can- 
ning operation.  The  scrap  from  these  industrial 
processes  could  be  utilized  for  meal  for  livestock  and 
poultry  feeds,  furnishing  a  deficient  item  in  our  State 
production  as  well  as  a  much  needed  ingredient. 
Such  rural  industries  will  be  most  beneficial  to  our 
State  and  its  people  made  possible  through  the 
medium  of  the  expanded  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

Chemical-Power  Industries 

The  field  of  chemistry  opened  up  through  research 
during  the  war  years  possibilities  for  many  small 
rural  industrial  operations.  These  will  be  materially 
aided  in  successful  operation  by  rural  power.  These 
could  be  insecticide  plants,  spray  material  plants, 
paint  making  plants,  disinfectant  plants  and  spray 
equipment  plants.  Other  rural  industries  which  are 
essential  to  the  farm  operators  successful  operation, 
may  now  be  considered  possible  for  local  communi- 
ties through  rural  power.  These  are  seed  cleaning 
and  seed  treating  plants,  storage  warehouses,  grain 
bins  or  elevators,  seed  storage  facilities,  small  farm 
machinery  factories  and  farm  tool  manufacturing 
plants. 

Textiles  and  lumber  have  their  beginnings  on  the 
farms  or  other  locations  in  the  rural  areas.  Why 
should  they  not  have  their  ending  into  consumer 
goods  in  rural  areas?  Many  types  of  small  rural 
industries  are  possible  in  these  fields  through  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm  and  in  other  rural  areas. 

Although  possibly  not  classed  as  rural  industries 
there  are  many  and  unusual  types  of  service  busi- 
nesses possible  on  the  farm  and  in  rural  areas  which 
were  not  heretofore  necessary  or  possible  prior  to 
the  advent  of  rural  power.  To  name  a  few,  machin- 
ery repair  shops,  self  help  laundries,  blacksmith 
shops,  electrical  repair  shops. 

To  face  a  real  fact  there  are  those  who  now  live 
on  farms  or  in  rural  areas  with  incomes  insufficient 
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to  sustain  life  itself  as  we  Americans  measure  it, 
who  would  not  leave  the  area  for  love  or  money. 
Without  rural  electric  power  lines  these  folks  would 
not  have  much  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  bet- 
ter and  easier  living.  Now  through  education  in 
making  rural  electricity  work  for  them,  they  can 
raise  their  income  in  their  farm  operations  now 
being  carried  on,  or  change  over  to  other  forms  of 
operation  not  heretofore  possible,  before  rural  elec- 
trification. On  the  other  hand  if  this  change  over 
is  not  entirely  possible  some  type  of  rural  industry 
may  well  be  located  in  the  area  to  utilize  these  local 
native  people  as  well  as  being  a  means  to  supple- 
ment their  income,  if  not  to  be  their  entire  income. 

Rural  electrification  has  only  begun  to  scratch  the 
surface  in  what  it  can  mean  to  the  rural  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  thereby  in  turn  to  our  State  as 
a  whole.  It  presents  a  real  challenge  to  those  in  the 
field  of  research  to  continue  their  splendid  work  in 
designing  equipment,  machinery  and  materials  to 
attain  the  maximum  benefits  from  electricity  on  the 
farm  and  in  rural  areas.  As  Rural  Electrification 
marches  forward  another  challenge  is  thrown  out 
for  the  full  development  of  our  power  resources, 
thereby  creating  an  abundant  supply  of  electric 
power  and  at  low  costs  permitting  maximum  use  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home  as  well  as  to  encour- 
age establishment  of  more  rural  industries. 


The  Rural  Industries  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  is  now  making  a 
study  of  this  subject.  It  offers  its  cooperation  freely 
to  any  person  who  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  a  garment  factory  in  North  Carolina. 


GARMENT  MAKING  PLANTS 
SHOULD  INCREASE  IN  STATE 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

Markets  Readily  Available 

5.  Markets.  Marketing  his  product  should  not  pre- 
sent much  of  a  problem  to  the  North  Carolina  gar- 
ment manufacturer  if  uniform  high  quality  material 
is  offered  at  a  competitive  price.  Chain  store  con- 
cerns often  contract  to  take  the  entire  output  of  small 
clothing  factories.  Mail  order  houses  are  very  large 
wholesale  buyers  of  a  large  variety  of  clothing  items. 
Some  large  clothing  factories  maintain  sales  staffs 
who  sell  to  independent  retailers.  Small  concerns 
frequently  engage  a  salesman  to  handle  their  output 
as  a  sideline,  an  arrangement  which  can  be  econom- 
ical for  the  factory,  and  mutually  advantageous  to 
both  parties. 

Two  difficulties  which  face  the  new  enterprises  in 
the  garment  field  at  this  time  should  be  pointed  out 
also.  They  are  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  some  types 
of  fabrics,  and  the  back-log  of  orders  held  by  manu- 
facturers of  industrial  sewing  machines.  Both  of 
these  factors  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  the 
situation  is  steadily  improving. 

The  industrial  development  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  based  primarily  upon  processing  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  forest.  Expansion  of  the  garment 
industry  is  a  logical  continuation  of  this  basic  trend. 
Many  North  Carolinians  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  opportunities  which  exist  in  their  State 
in  the  broad  field  of  the  garment  industry. 


BALANCED  ECONOMY  DEMANDS 
MORE  RURAL  INDUSTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

ment  to  a  large  number  of  people  while  they  are 
serving  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

Now  is  the  time  for  North  Carolina  to  develop 
small  industries.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late  to 
achieve  the  maximum  effectiveness  from  such  a  pro- 
gram. Why  is  this  the  case?  First,  there  is  ample 
private  capital  and  banking  credit  to  finance  small 
industries.  No  greater  opportunity  is  afforded  cap- 
ital in  the  State  than  in  the  field  of  small  industries. 
In  the  second  place,  the  labor  is  available  for  indus- 
trial employment.  Skilled  labor  has  increased  in 
North  Carolina  since  the  war  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. In  the  third  place,  now  is  the  time  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  the  future  economic 
stability  of  the  State.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
eastern  Carolina.  The  impending  problems  that  will 
be  associated  with  decreased  acres  of  tobacco  and 
peanuts  merit  the  most  sincere  attention  of  every 
citizen  in  this  area.  One  of  the  promising  ways  of 
helping  to  meet  this  situation  is  in  the  development 
of  small  industries  throughout  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Feed  mills,  processing  plants,  freezer  lockers  and 
quick-freezing  plants,  marketing  facilities  are  need- 
ed throughout  all  of  eastern  Carolina.  Markets  for 
products  of  the  soil  will  be  needed  as  the  farmers  will 
diversify  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  markets  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  diversification  program. 

Are  the  State  agencies  in  North  Carolina  doing 
anything  in  order  to  sponsor  this  movement  on  an 
effective  scale?  The  answer  is  "YES".  Several 
years  ago  a  Committee  on  Rural  Industries  was  set 
up  by  Governor  Cherry.  This  committee  met  and 
planned  programs  throughout  the  State.  The  meet- 
ings were  fairly  well  attended  and  considerable  in- 
terest was  aroused.  Many  new  industries  have  been 
developed  as  a  direct  result  of  these  meetings.  Then 
the  committee  recommended  that  a  permanent  rural 
industry  program  be  set  up  in  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  to  gather  and  assim- 
ilate data  on  industry  possibilities  and  to  attempt 
to  interest  individuals  in  setting  up  small  industries. 
An  efficient  and  capable  staff  has  been  gotten  to- 
gether under  the  leadership  of  W.  C.  Guthrie.  They 
have  been  responsible  for  great  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  small  industries  of  all  kinds  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  profitable 
results  of  their  efforts  to  date  will  be  reflected  in 
greater  interest  in  the  whole  rural  industry  program 
by  all  North  Carolinians.  When  we  have  industries 
intermingled  with  the  farming  enterprises  of  North 
Carolina,  then  we  will  have  a  stabilized  and  prosper- 
ous economy  in  the  State. 
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MATERIALS,  LABOR,  CAPITAL, 
FOR  RURAL  INDUSTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

3.  Floor  and  wall  tile 

4.  Mineral  wool 

5.  Portland  cement 

6.  Lime 

7.  Concrete  blocks 

8.  Scouring  powders  (using  feldspar  as  a  base) 

9.  Insecticides  and  spray  materials 

10.  Low  priced  paints 

11.  Talcum  powder 

12.  Semi-porcelain  ware 

13.  Glass 

14.  Paint,  varnish,  lacquer 

15.  Brick,  kilns — fire  brick 

16.  Drug  extracting  plants  (75%  of  the  roots  and  herbs 
produced  in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  North 
Carolina  area) 

17.  Stone  and  gravel 

18.  Potteries 

19.  Cement  blocks 

20.  Mining  of  minerals 

21.  Chemicals 

22.  Metal  work 

23.  Cosmetics 

24.  Tile  and  sewer  pipe 

25.  Asbestos  products — chemical  filters,  insulation  ma- 
terials 

26.  Buttons 

2  7.     Semi-precious  stones 
28.     Composition  roofing 

(B)    Some  of  the  chemical  and  mineral  resources  of  Nortli 
Carolina  are: 

1.  Oil  from  the  menhaden  fish  from  which  chemicals 
are  made. 

2#  Bromine  from  sea  water  is  used  in  the  production 
of  tetraethyl  which  is  used  as  an  anti-knock  in 
gasoline.  Bromine  is  also  used  in  the  shrinkage  of 
wool;  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodine. 

3.  Chromium.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  chromite  in 
three  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State — 
used  as  a  furnace  lining. 

4.  Iron — sponge  iron — found  in  four  different  forms — 
magnetite,  hematite,  limonite,  titaniferous  mag- 
netite. 

5.  Copper — The  deposits  are  rich,  but  are  small.  Cop- 
per ores  are  found  in  three  distinct  areas  of  the 
State. 

6.  Manganese — there  is  a  large  amount  of  low  grade 
deposits  in  the  State. 

7.  Tungsten — there  are  appreciable  amounts  in  Vance 
County.  It  is  important  in  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tric lamps,  contact  points  in  automotive  and  tele- 
graph instruments,  wireless  appartus;  also  used  as 
an  alloy  for  steel,  non-ferrous  alloys,  high  speed 
tool  steel.  There  is  a  shortage  of  this  mineral  at 
the  present  time.  The  discovery  of  this  mineral  in 
Vance  County  is  the  most  important  in  recent  years 
in  the  United  States. 

8.  Molybdenum — There  is  a  substantial  deposit  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  very  valuable  metal  for  hardening 
steel. 

9.  Rutile  and  ilmenite — these  are  titanium  bearing 
ores,  and  found  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
State;  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sand  of  Albe- 
marle County.  DuPont  has  leased  areas  of  this 
sand  for  post-war  development.  A  mine  near  Lin- 
colnton  is  being  operated  by  the  Glidden  Paint  Co. 
The  production  of  titanium  may  become  one  of  the 
important  industries  in  the  State.  Ilmenite  is  used 
in  titanium  paints  and  enamels.  Ferrotitanium  iron 
is  used  in  the  steel  industries.  Ferrocarbon  is  used 
in  the  steel  industry. 

10.  Coal — Found  in  Chatham  and  Moore  Counties.  Not 
suitable  for  domestic  use,  but  well  suited  for  power 
production  if  the  proper  furnaces  are  used.  It  is 
a  good  coking  coal.  Reports  show  this  field  has 
approximately  80,000,000  tons. 


11.  Oxides  of  silicon — Silica  is  produced  in  many  forms. 
Large,  clear  crystals  of  optical  purity  are  found. 
Recently  a  20  0  inch  lens  was  cast  out  of  North  Caro- 
lina quartz  at  Corning  Glass  Works  in  New  York. 
There  is  also  rock  crystal  used  in  making  fine  jew- 
elry, and  is  found  in  good  size  quantities. 

12.  Soapstone,  tourmaline,  asbestos  are  also  found  in 
the  State,  but  their  possibilities  are  not  yet  realized. 

13.  Talc — It  is  found  in  large  quantities.  There  are  a 
few  producers  in  the  State.  Talc  is  used  as  a  filler 
in  various  kinds  of  paper;  also  used  as  a  filler  for 
rubber  goods,  battery  boxes,  soaps,  plastics,  cos- 
metics, paints,  plaster,  roof  cements,  leather  prod- 
ucts, linoleum,  insulating  compositions,  artificial 
stone,  pottery,  pencils,  crayons,  and  absorbent.  Also 
used  in  metallurgy,  dusting  powders,  textiles,  fin- 
ishing, and  pharmaceuticals. 

14.  Mica — There  are  many  producers  in  the  State.  It 
varies  widely  in  composition,  the  most  common 
form  is  muscovite.  Mica  has  many  uses.  It  is  .used 
in  the  electrical  industry  for  electrical  insulation 
and  as  a  glass  substitute,  is  ground  very  fine  for 
wall  paper,  paints,  tile,  stage  scenery  and  concrete. 
Used  for  heat  insulation,  rubber  goods,  textiles, 
printing,  lubricants  and  roofing  materials.  The  State 
normally  produces  60  percent  of  the  sheet  and 
punch  mica  produced  in  the  United  States. 

15.  Olivine — This  mineral  in  North  Carolina  is  high  in 
magnesium  and  iron  content,  and  patents  have  been 
granted  on  obtaining  magneisum  from  olivine, 
which  will  make  North  Carolina  an  available  mag- 
nesium source,  a  metal  that  is  lighter  than  alum- 
inum. 

16.  Vermiculite — Is  found  in  large  quantities  and  ex- 
pands about  twenty  times  its  thickness  when  heat- 
ed. It  looks  like  sheet  mica;  used  as  insulating 
material  in  houses  and  a  packing  material  in  the 
shipment  of  glass. 

17.  Spodumene — The  Solvay  Process  Company,  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C,  built  a  plant  that  is  producing  salts 
of  lithium. 

18.  Pyrophyllite — This  mineral  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  major  ingredient 
in  plastic  refractories. 

19.  Kaolin — North  Carolina  leads  all  other  states  in  its 
production.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
chinaware,  semi-porcelain  and  tile,  as  well  as  alum, 
glass,  tanning  and  finishing  leather.  It  is  mixed 
with  graphite  for  pencils,  and  used  as  a  filler  for 
soaps,  and  a  clarifier  for  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 

20.  Feldspar — North  Carolina  has  produced  50  percent 
of  this  product  that  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  since  1915;  used  in  manufacturing  pottery; 
enamel  ware,  particularly  used  as  a  binder  and  a 
glaze.     It  is  an  abrasive  for  polishing  glass. 

21.  Granite — Used  for  building  purposes.  Cubes  cut  and 
rounded  are  used  for  grinding  by  firms  processing 
optical  glass,  china  clay,  chemicals  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

2  2.  Silica  sand  and  pebbles — Used  all  over  the  world  in 
chemical  plants  that  require  a  filter  media  which 
will  not  contaminate  the  chemicals  into  which  they 
come  in  contact. 

23.  Botanical  drugs — North  Carolina  grows  more  speci- 
mens of  botanical  life  than  any  other  state.  Within 
a  radius  of  20  0  miles  of  Asheville  is  the  largest  drug 
producing  section  of  the  United  States,  where  about 
2  50  drugs  are  obtained  from  plants,  berries,  grass, 
weeds,  trees,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  roots.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Grier,  Lenoir,  N.  C,  is  the  pioneer  of  crude 
drug  houses  in  North  Carolina.  S.  B.  Penick  and 
Co.,  New  York  City,  is  the  largest  buyer,  and  this 
company  has  a  branch  in  Asheville.  Lenoir  is  the 
largest  collection  station  in  the  nation  of  pollens. 

TEXTILE  PRODUCTS — industries  producing  the  following 
items : 

(A)  Wearing  apparel  such  as  overalls,  dress  shirts,  work 
shirts  and  pants,  sport  shirts,  etc.;  also  women  and 
children's  wearing  apparel. 
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(B)  Upholstery  materials  for  furniture  such  as  tapestry,  etc. 

(C)  Finishing,  bleaching  and  dyeing  plants. 

(D)  Knitted  underwear  and  other  knitted  products. 

(E)  Chenille  bedspreads,  beach  capes,  robes,  bath  suits, 
novelties, 

(F)  Hosiery. 

(G)  Woolen  fabrics. 
(H)    Cotton  goods. 
(I)      Rayon. 

(J)     Rugs  and  carpets. 

(K)    Neckties. 

(L)    Textile  weaving  plants. 

(M)    Canvas  goods. 

(N)  Industrial  machinery — textile  and  apparel  trades  in- 
cluding sewing  machines. 

(O)  Linen  supplies,  uniforms,  laundry  tags,  napkins,  table- 
cloths, dishcloths,  etc. 

None  of  these  industries  and  services  should  be 
started  in  respective  communities  until  after  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  investigation  has  been  made,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  (1)  raw  materials,  (2)  market 
outlets,  (3)  financial  requirements,  (4)  building  and 
equipment  needs,  (5)  labor  needs,  (6)  operating 
cost  and  profit  possibilities,  and  (7)  the  know  how. 
The  Rural  Industries  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  in  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  places  its 
every  facility,  interest,  and  desire  to  work  with  indi- 
viduals, groups  of  individuals,  firms,  corporations, 
civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  others  in 
furnishing  data  and  information  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  promotion  and  the  establishment  of  rural  in- 
dustries and  services  in  every  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  mountains  to  the  coast. 


MORE  RURAL  INDUSTRIES 
TO  BOOST  STATE'S  INCOME 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

is  considerably  larger  than  for  the  treatment  of  fence 
posts,  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused.  A 
roofing  plant  is  now  under  construction  at  Morehead 
City.  Some  other  communities  have  such  a  venture 
under  consideration. 

Although  publication  on  dehydration  opportuni- 
ties is  the  latest  in  the  series  to  be  distributed,  it  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  and  several  groups 
have  projects  of  this  nature  under  consideration. 

The  three  Resource-Industry  publications  will  be 
followed  by  others,  two  now  being  under  prepara- 
tion. In  order  to  be  of  the  maximum  service  in  the 
follow-up  to  the  issuance  of  the  publications,  the 
Division  collects  additional  information  in  its  files  to 
supplement  the  data  in  the  bulletins.  In  addition, 
files  are  being  developed  on  other  opportunities  not 
yet  covered  by  the  briefs  or  bulletins. 

Supplementing  the  original  series  of  meetings  in- 
troducing the  program,  county  and  community  gath- 
erings are  being  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  creating  additional  interest 
on  the  part  of  local  citizens  in  exploiting  opportuni- 
ties immediately  at  hand.  These  meetings  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  initial  district  gatherings,  with  speakers 
representing  various  fields  of  endeavor  advancing  a 
variety  of  development  opportunities. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  opportunities  at  these 
meetings  has  already  brought  about  several  indus- 


trial developments.  For  example,  plants  for  the 
production  of  concrete  slabs  for  roofing  and  floor- 
ing and  for  ready-mixed  cement  have  been  reported 
to  have  been  established  as  a  result  of  the  program. 
Numerous  others  are  under  consideration. 

Any  citizen  who  may  be  interested  in  starting  a 
rural  industry  is  invited  to  call  upon  the  Rural  In- 
dustries Dranch  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  for  assistance.  Engineers  on  the 
staff  are  prepared  to  give  specific  suggestions,  hints 
concerning  procedure,  and  other  sources  of  addition- 
al information. 


GROUND  WATER 

(Continued  from  page  96) 

dition  of  the  underlying  rock.  Small  valleys  and 
draws  often  indicate  that  the  underlying  rock  is  less 
resistant  to  weathering  because  of  more  crevices  and 
cracks  than  the  adjacent  rock.  Hills  suggest  more 
massive,  unbroken  rock.  Wells  drilled  in  depressions 
yield,  on  the  average,  three  times  as  much  water  as 
wells  drilled  on  hills. 

Ground  Water  in  Flood/plain  Deposits 

One  source  of  ground  water  that  has  been  gen- 
erally overlooked  in  the  Piedmont  is  the  floodplain 
deposits  along  many  of  the  streams.  In  many  of 
these  streams  permeable  sand  and  gravel  extend  10 
to  25  feet  below  stream  level.  Supplies  up  to  2  or 
3  million  gallons  a  day  probably  can  be  obtained  by 
drilling  lines  of  shallow  wells  parallel  to  the  streams 
on  some  of  these  floodplains. 

Ground  Water  in  the  Coastal  Plain 

Much  larger  supplies  of  ground  water  are  avail- 
able in  the  Coastal  Plain  than  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  sections.  The  rocks  of  this  area  are  chiefly 
unconsolidated  sediments  consisting  of  clay,  marl, 
sand,  and  gravel,  with  some  limestone  and  shellrock. 
These  formations  are  of  Cretaceous  age  or  younger. 

Ground  water  occurs  in  and  moves  through  the 
pores  between  the  grains.  Large  quantities  of  water 
are  obtained  from  the  more  permeable  sands  and 
gravels  and  from  some  of  the  limestone  and  shell- 
rock  strata. 

Adequate  supplies  of  ground  water  for  rural  in- 
dustries probably  can  be  obtained  anywhere  within 
the  Coastal  Plain  and  at  many  places  supplies  of  a 
few  to  many  millions  of  gallons  a  day  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  accompanying  map,  hydrologic  unit  areas 
1  to  4  are  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  In  areas  1  and  2  the 
water  is  generally  hard,  although  at  a  few  places 
soft  water  can  be  obtained.  In  areas  3  and  4  the 
ground  water  is  generally  soft,  with  the  exception  of 
water  in  the  Yorktown  formation  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  beneath  the  Yorktown 
formation  in  area  3. 

In  planning  developments  of  ground  water,  the 
records  of  existing  wells,  analyses  of  their  water,  and 
other  available  information  should  be  studied  first. 
A  great  deal  of  such  data  is  on  file  with  the  State 
Geologist  and  is  available  to  anyone  interested. 
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PULP,  PAPER  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS 

North  Carolina  has  at  at  least  50  plants,  employ- 
ing approximately  10,000  workers,  which  are  engag- 
ed in  manufacturing  pulp,  paper  and  paper  products, 
in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  workers  engaged  in 
gathering,  selling  and  transporting  pulpwood,  waste 
paper  and  other  products  from  which  modern  paper 
is  manufactured. 

Four  large  firms  in  North  Carolina  are  engaged 
in  turning  North  Carolina  pine  and  hardwoods  into 
pulp  and  then  turning  the  pulp  into  all  grades  of 
paper.  They  are  the  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co., 
located  at  Canton,  which  manufactures  highgrade 
paper  and  kraft  paper  for  corrugated  shipping 
boxes;  the  North  Carolina  Pulp  Company  at  Ply- 
mouth, which  makes  paper  for  corrugated  shipping 
boxes,  milk  and  other  liquid  containers  and  other 
purposes ;  the  Halifax  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
producing  kraft  and  other  types  of  papers ;  and  the 
Mead  Corporation,  Sylva,  producing  chestnut  paper 
for  corrugation  and  other  purposes.  All  of  these 
plants  also  produce  several  highly  valuable  by- 
products, such  as  tannic  acid,  turpentine,  talloil  and 
others. 

One  unusual  plant,  the  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation, 
located  at  Pisgah  Forest,  near  Brevard,  manufac- 
tures cigarette  paper  in  the  largest  plant  of  the  type 
in  the  world  for  practically  all  cigarette  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States.  It  also  produces  fine 
thin  paper  for  Bible  and  other  hightype  book  and 
paper  uses.  Its  raw  material  is  the  bark,  or  outer 
covering,  of  the  seed  flax  plant,  grown  primarily  in 
Minnesota  and  California. 

Still  another  interesting  plant,  Sonoco  Products 
Co.,  Rockingham,  manufactures  transparent  paper, 
glassine  and  greaseproof,  it  is  called,  and  produces 
transparent  paper  bags.  Its  raw  product  is  pulp  of 
virgin  spruce  and  fir  wood  from  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  also  from  Canada  and  Sweden. 

Two  paper  mills  in  the  State  operate  entirely  on 
waste  paper,  producing  paper  for  about  all  of  the 
paper  board  boxes  manufactured  in  the  State.  They 
are  the  Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte,  and 
the  Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Thirty-five  plants  are  engaged  in  making  paper 
boxes  of  the  three  usual  types,  corrugated  shipping 
cartons,  in  bulk  or  knocked  down ;  setup  boxes,  ready 
made  for  packing-  many  of  the  State's  products,  and 
folding  boxes,  those  shipped  flat  and  formed  by  the 
users.  Of  these  plants,  27  are  operated  by  their 
own  corporations  or  partnerships  and  sell  them  to 
manufacturers  of  products  in  this  and  other  states. 
Six  manufacture  corrugated  shipping  boxes,  nine 
produce  folding  boxes  and  18  produce  setup  boxes, 
a  few  plants  making  two  or  three  types. 

At  least  seven  paper  box  plants  are  consumer 
plants ;  that  is,  they  manufacture  boxes  for  the  prod- 
ucts the  owning  firms  produce,  and  do  not  sell  boxes 
to  other  firms.  Most  of  these  plants  produce  setup 
boxes,  although  some  produce  other  types,  such  as 
window  boxes,  with  transparent  tops  for  showing 
the  product. 

Two  firms  produce  transparent  and  flexible  pack- 
ings, one  ply  and  laminated ;  one  firm  makes  ship- 
ping bags,  small  and  large  enough  for  furniture; 
one  produces  cones  for  use  in  textile  mills  and  tubes 
for  shipping  calendars  and  other  items,  and  another 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Ecusta  Largest  Cigarette  Paper  Plant  In  World 


The  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation,  located  near  the 
village  of  Pisgah  Forest  in  Transylvania  County,  is 
a  new,  a  remarkable  organization  engaged  in  trans- 
forming a  former  waste  product,  seed  flax  fibre,  into 
a  product  in  great  demand  on  the  world  markets, 
cigarette  paper. 

This  organization  was  formed  and  the  plant  be- 
gan operation  at  a  very  opportune  time,  simultan- 
eously with  the  gathering  of  the  war  clouds  for 
World  War  II  in  Europe,  and  gave  to  this  continent 
a  commodity  formerly  imported  almost  entirely  from 
France.  But  for  its  timely  appearance,  this  country 
would  have  been  woefully  short  of  one  of  its  most 
popular  smoking  items,  the  cigarette. 

Moreover,  the  organization  of  this  firm  and  the 
establishment  of  its  plant,  gave  to  North  Carolina, 
in  the  very  center  of  the  cigarette  manufacturing 
industry,  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
one  which  supplies  the  leading  cigarette  manufac- 
turers in  this  and  other  nations.  Its  distribution 
is  over  world  markets,  its  products  going  into  most 
countries  in  which  cigarettes  are  produced  by  ma- 
chinery or  by  hand. 

ECUSTA  FOUNDATION  LAID 

Ecusta  Paper  Corporation,  as  speedily  as  the  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  been  formed,  the  plant 
established  and  production  started,  was  not  an  over- 
night development.  Many  years  of  study,  work, 
preparation,  research,  manipulation  and  organiza- 
tion preceded  its  actual  beginning.  Money,  big 
money,  was  spent  before  the  first  roll  of  paper  came 
from  the  machines  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

Harry  H.  Straus,  founder  and  president  of  the 
corporation,   was   the   sparkplug,   the   dynamo,   the 

Cigarette  paper  making  machine,  the  Fourdrinier,  showing  the 
"wet"  end.  Water,  containing  the  flax  fiber,  flows  from  the 
head  box  onto  the  wire,  mesh,  on  which  the  paper  is  formed. 
The  wet  paper  is  dried  as  it  passes  through  rollers  and  over 
steam  drums,  coming  out  (next  picture)  as  finished  paper,  at 
Ecusta  Paper  Corporation. 


moving  force  behind  the  organization.  He  had  been 
an  importer  of  cigarette  paper  manufactured  in 
France  for  several  years.  As  such,  he  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  leading  cigarette  manufacturers  in 
this  country.  Long  before  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  he  saw  the  plight  of  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  if  Europe  should  again  be 
thrown  into  mortal  combat. 

Along  with  his  fears,  Mr.  Straus  had  a  vision — 
the  vision  of  a  new  industry  that  would  make  the 
cigarette  manufacturers  of  this  country  independent 
of  Europe,  if  German  U-boats  should  again  make 
shipping  hazardous.  He  imparted  both  his  fears  and 
his  hopes  to  his  friends  in  this  country.  Both  fell 
on  ready  ears.  Cigarette  manufacturers  here  re- 
membered World  War  I.  They  were  willing  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Straus  in  his  plans,  financially  and  as  cus- 
tomers. 

NEW  RAW  MATERIAL  FOUND 

But  much  groundwork  had  to  be  done.  In  France, 
discarded  linen  was  the  chief  material  from  which 
cigarette  paper  had  been  manufactured.  A  new 
source  of  raw  material  had  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try, an  unlimited,  a  never-failing,  source.  Labora- 
tory experiments  and  production  tests  were  made 
with  many  materials  plentiful  in  this  country.  Fin- 
ally, this  problem  was  licked.  The  fibre  of  the  seed 
flax  straws,  covering  a  central  woody  substance,  was 
found  to  have  the  needed  properties,  and  lent  itself 
admirably  to  the  processes  which  produce  all  the 
qualities  required  in  a  cigarette  paper. 

Flax  straw  was  a  by-product,  a  waste  product,  of 
the  oily  flax  seed  used  in  many  industrial  processes. 
It  is  grown  in  quantities  in  Minnesota  and  California 
and  other  states  in  those  areas.  The  straw,  contain- 
ing the  requisite  fibre,  previously  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  some  expense  to  the  growers.  Now  this  waste 
substance  has  become  a  cash  crop. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Ecusta  Paper  Cor- 
poration are  Harry  H.  Straus,  president ;  Thomas  N. 
Word,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer,  an  as- 
sociate of  the  founder  for  more  than  20  years ;  Walter 
M.  Schwartz,  vice-president  and  general  counsel ; 
and  Robert  M.  Hanes,  director,  president  of  the 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Before  the  name  "Ecusta"  for  the  corporation  had 
been  selected,  a  word  which  in  the  Cherokee  Indian 
language  means  "rippling  water",  the  site  for  the 
huge  plant  had  been  determined,  after  scores  of 
places  had  been  considered.  Three  reasons  assigned 
for  the  selection  of  the  area  near  the  village  of  Pisgah 
Forest  are:  (1)  adequate  labor  supply ;  (2)  near  the 
largest  concentration  of  cigarette  manufacturing 
firms;  and  (3)  adequate  supply  of  suitable  water. 

Davidson  River,  source  of  the  water  supply,  drains 
an  area  within  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  of  200,- 
000  acres.  The  water  is  pure,  mineral  free  and  not 
polluted  by  human  habitation  on  its  watershed.  Its 
flow  normally  never  drops  below  the  daily  require- 
ments of  25,000,000  gallons.  A  volume  more  than 
enough  to  supply  North  Carolina's  two  largest  cities, 
Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem,  is  filtered  for  use  in 
the  plant,  despite  its  natural  purity. 

IN  CENTER  OF  INDUSTRY 

North  Carolina  has  the  greatest  concentration  of 
cigarette  manufacturers  in  the  nation.  Manufactur- 
ers in  this  State  readily  admit  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cigarettes  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  made  in  North  Carolina.  If  pressed,  they 
might  even  admit,  modestly,  that  the  figures  should 
be  or  even  exceed  60  percent.  So,  a  great  part  of  the 
cigarette  papers  produced  in  the  Ecusta  plant,  might 
be  described  as  rolling  by  gravity  down  to  the  plants 
in  Winston-Salem,  Durham,  Reidsville,  Richmond 
and  other  points. 

The  Ecusta  plant  occupies  a  site  covering  258 
acres,  which,  a  decade  ago,  was  in  farm  and  wood- 
lands.    Today  the  plant  consists  of  attractive  brick 


ECUSTA  PAPER'S  5-YEAR 
RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

1.  A  new  American  industry  has  been  created. 

2.  Without  Ecusta,  cigarette  paper  would  not  have  been 
available  during  the  war  period  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  manufacture  cigarettes  for  our  Armed  Forces,  let  alone 
the  ever-expanding  civilian  needs. 

3.  An  important  source  of  Federal  and  State  tax  income 
has  heen  protected.  (Internal  Revenue  taxes  on  cigarettes 
in  1»46  were  more  than  one  billion  dollars). 

4.  The  cost  of  cigarette  paper  did  not  increase  during 
World  War  11. 

5.  The  quality  of  Ecusta  cigarette  paper  being  made  in 
America  today  is  superior  to  any  heretofore  available  to  the 
American  public. 

6.  Farmers  have  a  new  cash  crop,  derived  from  flax, 
which  has  increased  farm  income. 

7.  This  newly  created  industry  lias  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  to  thousands  of  Americans,  and  has 
raised  living  standards  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 


Stacking  160-pound  bales  of  flax  fiber  in  one  of  Ecusta's  Slf 
warehouses,  holding  a  year's  supply. 

buildings  which  provide  almost  a  million  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  grounds  around  the  plant  and  office 
buildings  have  been  attractively  landscaped  and  the 
plant  fits  admirably  into  the  panorama  of  beautiful 
mountains.  Dust  and  smoke,  usually  associated  with 
industrial  plants,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
the  entire  setting  is  neat,  clean  and  wholesome. 

PULP  MAKING  INTERESTING 

The  manufacturing  processes  are  highly  organiz- 
ed and  departmentalized,  both  in  the  production  of 
pulp  from  the  flax  fibre  and  in  the  transformation  of 
the  pulp  into  cigarette  paper.  Conveyor  systems  are 
used  extensively  in  moving  the  materials,  from  han- 
dling the  bales  of  flax  fibre,  through  all  of  its  pro- 
cesses until  it  is  ready  to  move  out  on  freight  cars. 

The  outer  fibre,  or  bark,  of  the  flax  straw  is  sep- 
arated from  the  useless  woody  core  by  a  mechanical 
process  called  decortication,  and  the  resultant  fibre 
baled.  Bales  of  flax  fibre,  coming  from  California 
and  Minnesota,  are  unloaded  from  freight  cars  into 
the  34  large  warehouses  which  will  house  more  than 
one  year's  supply.  By  conveyor,  as  needed,  these 
bales  are  moved  into  the  digesting  room  and  dumped 
into  large  rotating  spherical  digesters.  Here  it  is 
treated  in  a  bath  of  chemicals,  water  and  steam  and 
emerges  as  digested  pulp.  After  the  digesting  pro- 
cess, the  spent  cooking  liquor  and  all  foreign  matter 
are  removed  by  a  washing  and  beating  process,  by 
which  water  is  added  and  extracted  continuously  in 
open  circular  concrete  vats. 
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In  the  bleaching-  process  which  follows  the  brown- 
ish pulpy  mass  is  changed  into  a  snow  white  pulp. 
This  pulp  is  now  ready  for  the  first  step  in  paper 
making,  the  refining  process.  The  fibres  are  cut 
into  almost  microscopic  lengths  in  large  beaters. 
After  the  fibres  are  shortened,  a  large  amount  of 
pure  water  is  added  to  give  the  refined  stock  the  de- 
sired consistency.  Then  chalk  is  added  in  precise 
amounts  to  whiten  it  further  and  to  make  the  paper 
burn  at  the  same  speed  as  the  tobacco. 

PAPER  MAKING  PROCESS 

The  paper  making  is  actually  done  on  Fourdrinier 
machines,  in  general  use  in  the  paper  industry.  The 
stock,  pumped  into  a  container  at  the  "wet"  end  of 
the  machine,  passes  through  a  gate  onto  a  belt  of 
wire  cloth.  As  it  starts  out  it  is  from  99  to  99.5 
percent  water.  On  the  screen  it  is  shaken  in  a  side- 
way  motion  to  interweave  the  fibres,  while  the  water 
is  shaken  out,  drawn  out  and  pressed  as  the  sheet 
runs  rapidly  between  rollers.  After  it  goes  through 
one  set  of  rollers,  while  still  very  wet,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  own  weight.  It  continues  to 
pass  between  rollers  and  over  drums  to  which  steam 
is  applied  to  dry  out  the  moisture.  When  the  roll 
of  paper  at  the  "dry"  end  becomes  large  enough, 
workers  break  the  continuous  sheet  (web),  transfer 
it  to  another  waiting  core  and  the  winding  process 
starts  all  over  again  without  even  slowing  down  the 
paper  machine.  In  fact,  the  process  is  so  speedy 
that  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  a  paragraph 
describing  it,  the  water  borne  pulp  flows  into  one 
end  and  comes  out  paper  at  the  other. 

After  the  reels,  or  rolls,  of  paper  are  rewound  and 
inspected,  they  are  put  in  a  machine  which  slits  them 
into  strips,  much  like  ticker  tape,  and  alternating- 
strips  are  wound  into  bobbins.  The  standard  bob- 
bin, or  strip,  is  the  width  of  the  paper  wound  around 
the  tobacco,  29  mm  wide,  or  slightly  more  than  an 
inch,  and  is  6,000  meters  long — just  about  3*4  miles 
— enough  paper  to  roll  85,000  cigarettes.  These 
narrow  rolls,  or  bobbins,  are  then  ready  for  shipping 
to  the  cigarette  manufacturers,  inserting  in  their 
machines  and  becoming  the  wrappers  of  your  favor- 
ite cigarette. 


PRESIDENT  STRAUS  SAYS: 

The  establishment  of  a  cigarette  paper  plant  in  this 
country,  where  cigarette  paper  is  made  with  American  raw 
materials  and  American  labor,  is  the  realization  of  one  of 
my  greatest  ambitions. 

Ecusta  manufactures  cigarette  paper  for  many  of  the 
leading  brands  of  cigarettes. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  something  of  the 
importance  of  the  cigarette  industry.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1945  there  were  manufactured  the  stupendous  amount  of 
33  2  billion  cigarettes,  on  which  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government  collected  in  ex- 
cess of  $932,000,000. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  cigarette  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  be  able  to 
obtain  their  requirements  of  cigarette  paper  and  that  all  the 
smokers  in  this  country  can  continue  to  enjoy  their  favorite 
brand  of  cigarettes. 


In  Ecusta's  refining  room  88  beaters  convert  the  standard  pulp 
into  a  finely  divided  filter  mass. 

ROLL-YOUR-OWN  PAPER 

Champagne  Paper,  a  division  of  Ecusta,  adds  still 
another  process  to  this  paper,  transforming  the  long 
sheets  of  cigarette  paper  into  small  sheets  and  wrap- 
ping them  into  booklets  for  the  roll-your-own  trade. 
Champagne's  daily  output  of  cigarette  papers  is 
enough  for  200,000,000  cigarettes.  Continuous  print- 
ing presses  print  on  the  wrappers  for  these  papers 
the  designs  selected  by  the  customers,  in  colors,  and 
wraps  them  around  the  papers  coming  from  the 
bobbins,  either  plain  or  gummed,  very  much  as  the 
paper  is  wrapped  around  the  tobacco  to  make  a  cig- 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


WORLD  WAR  I  CIGARETTE 
PAPERS  SCARCE,  ROTTEN 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  I,  even  before  the 
United  States  got  into  the  fighting,  cigarette  papers  were 
beginning  to  get  scarce  in  the  United  States,  because  prac- 
tically all  of  them  were  made  in  France.  France,  at  that 
time,  was  fighting  with  her  back  against  the  wall,  and  called 
to  her  defense  many  men  in  industry,  including  those  in 
cigarette  paper  manufacturing  plants. 

During  that  period  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  ov/ned 
and  operated  a  cigarette  paper  plant  in  France,  but  the 
production  was  dropping  below  needs.  Walter  Reynolds, 
younger  brother  of  the  founder  and  associated  with  the  com- 
pany, was  sent  to  France  to  try  to  speed  up  production.  To 
what  extent  his  mission  succeeded  is  not  recalled,  but  it  is 
certain  that  any  success  achieved  was  not  of  long  duration. 
For  it  was  not  long  before  German  raiders  paralyzed  ocean 
shipping,  and  France-made  cigarette  papers  all  but  disap- 
peared. 

Older  generation  cigarette  smokers  recall  their  experi- 
ences. Firms  in  U.  S.  A.  started  cigarette  paper  making, 
but  they  did  not  have  the  know-how  or  the  material.  After 
a  few  puffs,  the  lip-moistened  paper  would  come  off  and 
dump  the  tobacco  into  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  It  was 
very  unsatisfactory. 

That  was  the  reason  for  establishing  the  Ecusta  Paper 
Corporation,  largest  cigarette  paper  plant  in  the  world,  in 
this  country,  and  in  North  Carolina.  War  clouds  leading  to 
World  War  II  had  hardly  started  forming  before  plans  were 
forming  for  a  plant  that  would  make  this  country  independ- 
ent, as  far  as  cigarette  papers  are  concerned.  Harry  H. 
Straus,  who  imported  paper  from  France,  established  the 
plant  at  Pisgah  Forest. 

Ecusta  is  a  new  industry,  using  a  new  and  formerly  a 
waste  raw  material,  founded  on  American  capital  and  operat- 
ed by  American  workers — all  here  in  North  Carolina, 
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Champion  Pioneer  In  South  In  Making  Fine  Paper 


The  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.,  at  its  Canton 
Division  at  Canton,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  South 
in  producing  fine  quality,  high  grade  paper  from 
pulpwood  since  it  was  first  established  in  Canton  in 

1907.  Daily,  this  plant  produces  650  tons  of  chem- 
ical pulp,  420  tons  of  paper  and  200  tons  of  paper 
board,  in  addition  to  many  tons  of  by-products. 

The  parent  firm  and  forerunner  had  its  beginning 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  November  2,  1893,  when  Peter  G. 
Thomson,  a  printer,  incorporated  The  Champion 
Coated  Paper  Co.  and  began  coating  paper  in  1894. 
In  1897  he  purchased  a  small  paper  mill,  and  a  few 
years  thereafter  erected  a  larger  one.  Two  catas- 
trophes, a  fire  in  1901  and  a  flood  and  fire  in  1913, 
necessitated  completely  new  construction. 

Soon  Mr.  Thomson  turned  southward  and  in  1905 
organized  the  Champion  Fibre  Co.,  establishing  a 
plant  which  was  ready  to  start  producing  pulp  in 

1908.  Timber  supply,  suitable  water,  intelligent 
labor,  access  to  other  raw  materials  and  to  markets, 
these  were  given  as  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
the  Haywood  County  location.  This  plant  was  orig- 
inally designed  as  a  pulp  mill,  but  soon  it  was  ex- 
panded to  include  processing  pulp  into  paper,  thus 
becoming  a  thoroughly  integrated  paper  making  en- 
terprise, performing  every  operation  from  cutting 
the  logs,  making  the  pulp  and  producing  finished 
paper. 

The  founder  continued  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany until  his  death  in  1931,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  son,  Alexander  Thomson,  who  served  as  presi- 
dent until  1935,  when  he  was  named  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  died  in  1939.  Another  son,  Logan 
G.  Thomson,  was  elected  president  in  1935  and  served 
until  his  death  in  1946. 


champion's  new  No.  11  papermaliing  machine  in  full  operation. 
This  is  the  largest  white  (or  bond)  papermaking  machine  in 
the  world.  It  has  operated  smoothly  since  it  swung  into 
operation  in  the  Canton  plant  Jan.  31,  191ft.  It  was  the  first  of 
its  type  driven  by  electronic  amplidyne,  and  has  a  daily  pro- 
duction of  120  tons  of  bond  paper.  The  No.  12  machine,  to  its 
right,  has  the  same  production  capacity. 


SUGGESTED  TUNNEL  TO  RIVER 
TO  GET  WATER  FOR  CHAMPION 

When  Peter  G.  Thomson,  founder  and  head  of  The  Cham- 
pion Paper  &  Fibre  Co.,  was  in  Western  North  Carolina  in 
the  early  1900s  looking  for  a  site  for  a  pulp  mill,  he  had 
just  about  decided  on  Haywood  County  and  apparently  con- 
sidered Waynesville,  along  with  Canton,  at  which  a  site  was 
bought  in  190  5. 

An  enthusiastic  Waynesville  citizen,  hoping  to  land  the 
enterprise  for  his  town,  suggested  that  water  for  the  pulp 
mill  could  be  obtained  by  cutting  a  tunnel  under  the  moun- 
tain near  Davis  Gap  and  diverting  Pigeon  River  through 
the  tunnel  to  Waynesville.  Patently,  Mr.  Thomson  was  not 
convinced  that  this  plan  was  practicable.  The  Champion 
plant  at  Canton,  started  in  1907,  now  uses  more  than  40,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  from  Pigeon  River. 

Incidentally,  the  name  of  Canton  came  from  Canton,  Ohio, 
although  not  through  any  Champion  influence,  as  some  may 
have  surmised.  The  community  was  incorporated  in  1891 
as  Pigeon  River,  but  in  1893,  two  years  later,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Canton  at  least  a  decade  before  Mr.  Thomson 
began  looking  for  a  Western  North  Carolina  site.  There's 
no  connection  between  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  Champion 
organization,  which  had  its  origin  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

When  the  question  of  the  name  for  the  town  came  up,  a 
resident  noticed  the  name  plate  on  the  steel  bridge  across 
Pigeon  River  at  the  site  of  the  town  ".  .  .  Company,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,"  and  suggested  that  Canton  sounded  like  a  good 
name.     It  stuck. 


ROBERTSON  REACHES  PRESIDENCY 

Meanwhile,  in  1907,  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  married  Miss  Hope  Thomson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  founder,  came  to  North  Carolina  on  a 
special  mission  connected  with  the  purchase  of  tim- 
berlands  for  the  Canton  plant  which  was  about  to 
open.  In  1912,  Mr.  Robertson  was  made  general 
manager  of  the  Canton  plant,  operating  then  as  The 
Champion  Fibre  Co.  After  six  years,  in  1918,  he 
was  made  vice-president,  and  in  1925  was  made 
president.  In  1935  the  entire  organization  was 
brought  under  one  name,  The  Champion  Paper  & 
Fibre  Co.,  and  in  1936  Mr.  Robertson  became  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  enlarged  corporation. 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  1946,  following  the  death  of 
Logan  G.  Thomson,  became  president  of  the  com- 
bined corporation,  The  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre 
Co.  Meanwhile,  his  son,  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr., 
who  had  moved  up  through  the  ranks,  as  had  his 
father,  in  the  Canton  organization,  was  named  execu- 
tive vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  for 
the  enlarged  corporation  in  1946.  Mr.  Robertson, 
Sr.,  retains  his  residence  in  North  Carolina,  having 
recently  built  a  permanent  home  at  Flat  Rock,  in 
Henderson  County,  and  visits  the  main  office  of  the 
organization  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  as  occasion  demands. 
At  present,  Mr.  Robertson,  Jr.,  is  stationed  in  Ham- 
ilton. 

The  Canton  mill,  which  started  operation  in  1907, 
was  originally  designed  to  include  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp,  soda  pulp,  container 
board  and  tannic  acid.  In  its  more  than  40  years  of 
operation,  Champion  added  two  additional  processes 
for  the  reduction  of  wood  to  pulp,  thus  for  a  time 
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Bleach  cells  in  Champion's  enlarged  bleach  department,  show- 
ing newly  installed  cells  which  greatly  increased  the  capacity. 

using  all  four  processes :  the  mechanical  process,  by 
which  the  fibres  were  torn  from  the  wooden  sticks 
by  revolving  stones;  the  sulphite,  the  soda  and  the 
sulphate  processes,  all  chemical.  The  latter,  sulphate, 
is  the  principal  process  used  by  Champion  at  present. 

DEVELOP  WHITE  PINE  PROCESS 

The  sulphate  process  was  patented  in  Germany  in 
1880,  and  moved  over  to  Sweden  in  1898.  The  first 
mill  to  utilize  it  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first 
pulp  mill  established  in  the  pine  territory  of  the 
South,  was  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  in  1909 — another 
Carolina  first.  When  Champion  first  employed  the 
sulphate  process  in  1919,  its  use  was  limited  to  the 
production  of  unbleached  brown  paper,  known  as 
"kraft  wrapper"   (kraft  means  strength). 

Champion  chemists,  later,  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem  of  bleaching  the  sulphate  pine  pulp  to 
a  high  degree  of  whiteness  without  seriously  reduc- 


VALUE  OF  PAPER  TO  N.  C. 
ECONOMY  NOT  FULLY  KNOWN 

Paper  is  a  commodity  which  we  in  the  United  States  have 
taken  pretty  much  for  granted.  Because  of  its  plentifulness 
and  low  cost  we  probably  have  not  appreciated  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  our  country.  Without  paper 
the  advance  of  civilization,  which  is  dependent  upon  progress 
in  religion,  science  and  the  arts,  would  be  greatly  retarded. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  paper  constitutes  one  of 
the  measures  of  the  progress  of  a  people;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  very  flattering  index  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States, 
because,  here  in  this  country  prior  to  World  War  II,  we  were 
using  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  world  production, 
three  times  more  per  capita,  than  was  used  in  England,  and, 
on  a  weight  basis,  more  than  any  other  product,  except  milk 
and  water. 

Originally  the  contribution  of  paper  to  civilization  was 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  spiritual  or  mental  field,  as  a 
medium  for  disseminating  man's  ideas  and  of  recording  his 
deeds  More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  playing  a  rap- 
idly expanding  role  in  material  uses.  Witness  the  develop- 
ments of  the  use  of  paper  for  towels,  table  utensils,  clothing, 
electrical  condensers,  structural  material  and  for  containers, 
particularly  for  liquids,  such  as  milk,  and  for  foods,  such 
as  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. — Extracts  from  a  recent 
address  by  Walter  J.  Damtoft,  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
of  The  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.,  Canton,  N.  C. 


ing  its  strength,  and,  in  so  doing,  definitely  contrib- 
uted to  and  stimulated  the  recent  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  the  pulp  industry  in  the  South.  One  example 
is  the  construction  of  the  Champion  plant  at  Pasa- 
dena, Texas,  which  manufactures  from  pine  a  high 
grade  paper,  much  of  which  is  used  in  the  publication 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  national  weekly  maga- 
zines, "Life". 

Through  refinements  of  its  processes,  coupled  with 
local  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  tree  species, 
Champion  now  manufactures  a  wide  range  of  types 
of  papers,  each  of  which  involves  a  proper  blending 
of  pulps  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  types  of  papers,  including  stock  for  busi- 
ness stationery,  envelopes,  postage  stamps,  postal 
cards,  catalogues,  magazines  and  labels ;  drawing 
and  wrapping  paper ;  paper  board  for  file  folders  and 
guides,  cans,  cups  and  milk  containers. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  Canton  mill  is  the 
electrolytic  bleach  plant  in  which  chlorine  is  pro- 
duced, the  bleaching  agent  used  in  developing  the 
proper  degree  of  whiteness  of  the  pulp.  Chlorine  is 
produced  through  the  electrolysis  of  brine.  An  im- 
portant by-product  of  this  process  is  caustic  soda, 
for  which  the  principal  market  is  found  in  the  tex- 
tile plants  of  the  Piedmont  Carolinas. 

PROCESS  HARDWOODS  AND  PINE 

Chronologically,  the  Canton  plant  began  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphite  pulp  from  coniferous  wood  in 
January  1908.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  plant  be- 
gan pulping  hardwoods  by  the  soda  process,  and  the 
utilization  of  southern  hardwoods  for  paper  making 
has  continued  to  the  present.  In  1910  the  plant  be- 
gan manufacturing  pulp  from  southern  pine,  also 
continuous.  From  1910  to  1919,  pine  was  pulped  by 
the  soda  process,  and  from  1919  to  date  the  sulfate 
process  has  been  in  use.  Although  the  pine  pulp  has 
been  bleached  since  1910,  improved  multi-stage 
bleaching  processes  involving  direct  chlorination 
were  installed  in  1935  for  bleaching  the  pine  sulfate 
or  kraft  pulp. 

A  small  groundwood  unit,  grinding  off  the  fibres 
against  stones,  was  put  into  operation  at  Canton  in 
1931,  and  for  a  period  Champion  at  Canton  was  pro- 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 


One  of  Champion's  several  woodyards  supplying  pulpwood  for 

the  Canton  plant.     The  firm   keeps  on  hand  acres  upon  acres 

of  wood,  many  thousands  of  cords, 
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N.  C.  Pulp  Co.  Expanding  Pulp-Paper  Production 

By  Jim  Chaney,  Feature  Writer,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Every  24  hours  at  Plymouth  where  the  Roanoke 
River  nears  the  Albemarle  Sound  1200  cords  of  pine 
and  gum  timber  are  cooked  into  700  tons  of  khaki 
pulp  and  squeezed  and  rolled  into  650  tons  of  stiff 
white  and  tough  brown  paper. 

Every  24  hours  all  over  America,  hundreds  of 
packing  cases  and  paper  milk  bottles  shaped  from 
the  output  of  Plymouth's  North  Carolina  Pulp  Com- 
pany are  used  and  then  tossed  into  trash  piles  or 
burned. 

In  a  year  more  than  400,000  cords  of  wood  from 
the  farm  and  timber  lands  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia — enough  to  reach  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  Roanoke  to  Plymouth  in  Massachu- 
setts— are  felled  and  brought  here  to  keep  the  cycle 
in  motion. 

But  the  cycle — if  careful  forestry  is  not  practiced 

by  farmer  and  by  pulp  company  buyer — finally  will 

end.    If  farmer  and  buyer  use  judgment  it  may  con-         Four  3-ton  rolls  of  kraft  paper  board  are  stacked  in  the  ship- 
,  ■  •     i   fl    ••(-  i  ping  shed  from,  flat  cars  which,  brought  it  from  the  N.  C.  Pulp 

tmue  indefinitely.  p0    machines.     The  15-ton  overhead  crane  places  them  on  top 

Contrary  to  widespread  convictions,  the  forestry         °'  the  heap- 
experts  claim,^  pulp  wood  cutting  is  not  the  curse  The  real  curse  to  woodlands,  State  and  federal 

of  the  country's  woodlands.  foresters  say,  are  fire — which  clears  more  woodland 

than  all  pulpwood  cutters — and  wastefulness,  which 
ruins  nearly  as  much  as  fire.  Any  waste  in  pulp- 
wood  cutting  occurs,  not  on  company-owned  lands, 
but  in  woodlands  cut  by  irresponsible  subcontractors. 

The  pulpwood  companies,  "for  purely  selfish  rea- 
sons," are  attempting  to  curb  the  waste.  They  use 
that  phrase  "for  purely  selfish  reasons"  a  lot  around 
Plymouth. 

Experiments  of  the  Forestry  Service  over  recent 
years  have  demonstrated  that  with  a  fraction  of  the 
attention  given  tobacco  and  peanut  crops,  Tar  Heel 
farmers  can  realize  a  steady  income  from  pulp  tim- 
ber. The  crux  of  the  Forestry  Service  gospel  is 
selective  cutting  and  replanting. 

If  the  farm  timber  tract  is  kept  cleared  of  soil- 
straining  underbrush,  kept  properly  thinned,  trees 
are  cut  after  from  seven  to  12  years  growth  and  new 
seedling  trees  placed  in  the  gaps,  the  farmer  can 
market  timber  annually  without  exhausting  his  sup- 
ply, the  foresters  claim. 

With  one  plant — the  company  at  Plymouth — 
spending  approximately  $4,000,000  a  year  in  North 
Carolina  for  pulpwood,  the  foresters'  plan  is  worth 
more  than  a  glance. 

The   North   Carolina   Pulp    Company   came   into 
existence  and  the  $10,000,000  plant  now  operating 
here  opened  because  its  Wisconsin  owners,  Kieck- 
hefer  Container  Company,  realized  in  1936-37  that 
View  of  part  of  the  huge  plant  of  the  n.  c.  Pulp  Co.  from  the         trouble  was  brewing  fast  in  Europe.    Up  until  then, 

roof  of  the  pulp   cooking  plant     The  plant's   machinery  and  the  h[g  paper  box  and  carton  firm    and  itg  subsidiarv, 

equipment  is   valued  at  an   estimated   $10,000,000   and   has   a  ,,       r,jj     V,  ~  ,.  ,      ',     ,  ,    .       ,    .,       ,     ,, 

daily  capacity  of  550  tons  of  paper.    Kraft  paper  and  paper         the  E(My  Paper  Corporation,  had  obtained  the  bulk 
board  for  milk  boxes  and  other  liquids  are  produced.  of  their  pulp  from  Scandinavia. 
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Nimble  feet  and  a  ready  hook  in  his  right  hand  help  this 
worker  to  kick  and  throw  out  logs  on  this  conveyor  which  still 
have  too  much  bark  on  them.  The  are  returned  for  more 
debarking.  Those  allowed  to  pass  him  will  be  in  chips  smaller 
than  the  end  of  a  little  finger  in  a  minute  or  two,  the  first  step 
in  reducing  them  to  pulp  at  the  Plymouth,  N.  C,  Pulp  Plant. 

The  site  here  on  the  Roanoke  was  big  for  three 
reasons,  Herbert  Kieckhefer,  president  of  the  chain, 
explains.  First,  the  Roanoke  River  offered  adequate 
water,  some  19,000,000  gallons  every  24  hours,  for 
the  boilers  and  washing  vats  and  chemical  mixers  of 
a  major  pulp  factory,  and  supplied  a  channel  for 
pulp  barges.  Second,  the  firm,  which  now  employs 
1,200  workers,  estimated  it  would  be  able  to  draw 
from  the  area  an  adequate  labor  supply.  Finally, 
the  site  was  located  within  reasonable  distance  of 
timber  stands.  Today,  approximately  80  cars  a  day 
enter  and  leave  the  plant  over  the  Norfolk  Southern 
and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads,  bringing  in  pulp- 
wood  and  chemicals  and  taking  out  paper. 

The  tree  which  becomes  a  shipping  carton  arrives 


Typical  of  the  many  kinds  of  corrugated  shipping  containers 

made  by  its  affiliated  companies  from   kraft  paper  board 

manufactured  by  the  N.  C.  Pulp  Co.  at  Plymouth. 

at  the  plant  from  as  far  west  as  Guilford  County, 
as  far  south  as  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  as  far  north  as 
Richmond,  Va.  Logs  brought  in  by  rail  arrive  in 
standard  five-foot  lengths.  Logs  hauled  in  by  trucks 
from  North  Carolina  Pulp  Company  woodlands  or 
from  farms  within  Martin  and  Washington  counties 
are  sawed  to  size  at  the  yard. 

From  railroad  car  or  truck,  the  log  is  lifted  to  a 
conveyor  system  and  rushed  first  to  one  of  four 
monsters  of  barrels.  Called  barking  drums  in  the 
pulp  industry,  these  whirl  incoming  logs  at  the  rate 
of  70  cords  per  hour  per  drum  until  the  rubbing  and 
slamming  together  knocks  away  the  bark. 

From  barking  drums,  the  logs  are  carried  by  con- 
veyor belt  under  jets  of  water  to  a  sorting  table. 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 


'"The  Kraftsman",  new  paper  machine 
at  N.  G.  Pulp  Co.,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,  and  has  a  capac- 
ity of  600  tons  of  paper  board  daily. 
Governor  Cherry  and  other  notables 
attended  the  housewarming,  following 
its  installation  last  fall. 
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Halifax  First  In  U.  S.  To  Use  Sulphate  Process 


The  Halifax  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  one 
of  the  half  dozen  large  pulp  and  paper  manufactur- 
ing firms  in  North  Carolina,  has  been  operated  and 
enlarged  during  the  past  decade  by  its  present  own- 
ers, but  its  predecessors  date  back  almost  to  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Originally  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Manufacturing  Co. 
was  incorporated  in  the  fall  of  1905,  the  controlling 
ownership  having  been  in  the  hands  of  W.  M.  Habil- 
ston,  Richmond,  Va.,  with  Edwards  Brothers  as 
managers.  Construction  was  started  in  1906,  under 
direction  of  J.  T.  Chase,  construction  engineer,  later 
a  power  company  man,  who  died  last  fall  while 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Roanoke  Rapids.  When  the 
plant  first  started  it  operated  on  ground  wood,  pro- 
ducing 18  tons  of  40  and  50  pound  Butcher  Kraft 
a  day. 

FIRST  SULPHATE  MILL  IN  U.  S. 

The  pulp  mill  for  converting  wood  into  pulp 
through  the  use  of  the  sulphate  process  was  built  in 
1908  and  started  actual  operation  February  26,  1909. 
Initial  pulp  mill  production  ranged  from  15  to  18 
tons  a  day.  History  reveals  that  this  was  the  first 
sulphate  processed  pulp  made  in  the  entire  United 
States,  another  North  Carolina  first. 

After  a  period,  P.  L.  Ezekiel,  Richmond,  Va.,  be- 
came manager  and  again  in  1913  the  management 
changed,  Dr.  Job  Taylor,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  Fiber  Board  Mill,  becoming  president  and 
general  manager.  Soon  afterward  the  name  was 
changed  to  Halifax  Paper  Corporation.  Dr.  Taylor 
continued  his  positions  with  the  paper  company  un- 
til 1924,  when  he  was  replaced  by  F.  M.  Brown,  who 
also  came  from  the  Roanoke  Fiber  Board  Co.  plant, 
now  the  Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co. 

Then,  in  March  1937,  the  Halifax  Paper  Corpora- 
tion was  bought  by  the  Albemarle  Paper  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  rein- 
corporated under  Virginia  laws  as  the  Halifax  Paper 
Co.,  Inc.  H.  W.  Ellerson  was  its  first  president, 
succeeded  by  F.  D.  Gottwald,  Richmond,  present 
president. 

K.  F.  ADAMS  RESIDENT  MANAGER 
■««K.  F.  Adams  is  present  resident  manager,  three 
others  during  the  decade  of  the  present  ownership 
having  been  F.  P.  Wilmer,  E.  H.  Graves,  and  O.  J. 
McSwain.  Present  personnel  in  the  plant,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Adams,  includes :  H.  W.  Ellerson,  Jr., 
P.ulp  Mill  superintendent ;  J.  J.  Williams,  Paper  Mill 
superintendent;  H.  M.  Hudson,  assistant  paper  mill 
Superintendent;  C.  L.  Willis,- plant  engineer;  O.  W. 
Kegamyer,  maintenance  engineer ;  J.  J.  Priest,  chief 
chemist;  George  Hayes,  wood  manager;  S.  A.  Dur- 
ham, purchasing  agent,  and  James  Edge,  personnel 
manager.  Mr.  Williams,  paper  mill  superintendent, 
was  general  superintendent  of  the  plant  in  1913, 
having  come  from  Orange,  Texas,  and  has  been  with 


the  firm  continuously  for  more  than  36  years.  E.  A. 
Telliga,  who  came  with  the  firm  from  Naval  service 
after  World  War  I  as  general  office  manager,  has  a 
continuous  service  record  of  28  years. 

During  the  period  from  1909  to  1912  the  finished 
product  of  the  paper  mill  was  made  from  about  60 
percent  ground  wood  and  40  percent  sulphate  pulp. 
After  1912  Kraft  (strength)  paper  was  manufactur- 
ed entirely  from  sulphate  pulp.  Sulphate  pulp  is 
used  entirely  at  present,  the  amount  of  production 
having  increased  from  about  35  tons  a  day  in  1937 
to  the  present  day  production  of  160  tons  a  day. 

MAKES  SULPHATE  KRAFT  PULP 

Production  of  the  pulp  mill  is  entirely  sulphate 
kraft  pulp,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to  the  Albe- 
marle Paper  Co.  mills  in  Richmond,  and  the  Paper 
Mill  produces  primarily  converting  kraft  paper,  with 
a  basis  weight  ranging  from  30  to  125  pounds.  The 
Paper  Mill  uses  about  40  tons  of  pulp  a  day  in  paper 
production  and  the  balance  of  the  160  tons  of  pulp 
made  daily  is  shipped  in  laps  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  thick,  21/2  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  long,  to  the 
company's  plant  in  Richmond  for  further  processing 
into  Kraft  converting  paper,  multi-wall  sacks  and 
asphalt  laminated  paper. 

The  Halifax  Paper  Co.  operations  occupy  a  site 
embracing  several  acres  with  several  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  main  pulp  and  paper  buildings,  machine 
shop,  chipper  house  and  others.  Several  acres  are 
covered  by  wood.  The  mill  keeps  a  month's  supply 
of  wood  on  hand,  7,000  to  8,000  cords,  and  uses 
about  2,000  cords  a  week. 

The  firm  owns  some  timberlands,  from  which  it 
secures  a  portion  of  its  wood  and  on  which  it  prac- 
tices timber  conservation.  Also,  it  conducts  an  edu- 
cational program  for  farmers  and  others  from  whom 
it  buys  wood,  stressing  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  the  timber.  It  buys  pulp  wood  through  the  eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina  and  goes  into  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  Most  of  the  wood  is  bought  through 
local  dealers  and  is  shipped  in  by  train  and  by  truck. 
Seven  or  eight  cars  move  into  and  out  of  the  yards 
each  day,  bringing  in  wood  and  taking  out  pulp  and 
paper. 

PULP  MAKING  PROCESSES 

The  processes  in  making  pulp  and  paper  are  inter- 
esting. Briefly,  the  wood,  cut  to  five-foot  lengths, 
is  dumped  into  barking  drums,  in  which  constant 
rubbing  of  the  sticks  against  each  other  and  against 
ribs  in  the  drums  remove  all  bark.  The  sticks  pass 
out  on  conveyor  belts,  along  which  they  are  inspected 
and  any  still  having  bark  on  them  are  run  through 
the  drums  again,  and  are  then  dumped  into  the  chip- 
per machine,  which  cuts  them  up  into  small  pieces 
less  than  an  inch  in  length  and  much  smaller  in  the 
other  dimensions.  By  conveyor  belt  these  chips  are 
dumped  into  digesters,  in  which  they  are  cooked  in 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Sonoco  South's  Only  Firm  Making  Glassine  Paper 


The  Sonoco  Products  Co.,  Rockingham  Division, 
at  Rockingham,  is  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  South  and  only  12  others  operate  in  the  U.  S. 
It  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glassine  and 
greaseproof  paper,  and  unlike  any  of  the  other  plants 
manufacturing  these  two  grades  of  paper,  the  Sonoco 
plant  also  converts  this  paper  into  glassine  bags  of 
all  descriptions.  In  addition  to  the  bags,  the  plant, 
like  the  other  plants,  converts  this  paper  into  printed, 
waxed  and  laminated  papers.  These  are  used  in 
different  ways  in  the  bags  which  they  manufacture 
for  all  types  of  food  products  as  well  as  many  other 
uses. 

This  plant  is  owned  and  operated  largely  by  the 
distinguished  Coker  family  which  has  overflown 
Hartsville,  S.  C,  and  has  at  least  two  prominent 
members  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Sonoco 
had  operated  a  plant  in  Rockingham  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  in  1940  bought  the  Southern  Tissue  Mills, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
light  weight  tissues.  With  the  purchase  of  this  plant 
the  two  plants  were  consolidated,  after  which  a  good 
many  changes  in  the  Southern  Tissue  Mills  were 
made. 

COKERS  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS 

The  Sonoco  Products  Co.  has  its  main  plant  at 
Hartsville,  S.  C,  but  also  has  plants  in  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Canada.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  J.  L.  Coker,  president; 
C.  W.  Coker,  C.  K.  Dunlap,  C.  H.  Campbell  and  G.  W. 
Blunt  White,  vice-presidents;  J.  B.  Gilbert,  treas- 
urer; Richard  G.  Coker,  secretary.  J.  H.  Martin  is 
general  production  manager.  At  Rockingham,  J.  A. 
Mclntyre,  Jr.,  is  manager  and  F.  J.  McAndrews 
superintendent.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  in  the  Rock- 
ingham plant  since  early  1941,  and  Mr.  McAndrews 
came  to  the  plant  in  1943  when  the  change  was  begun 
from  tissue  and  manifold  papers  to  the  manufacture 
of  glassine  and  greaseproof. 

It  was  necessary  to  add  additional  machinery  and 
make  changes  to  existing  machinery  in  order  to 
manufacture  glassine  and  greaseproof  papers.  At 
present  the  paper  mill  is  equipped  with  beating  and 
refining  equipment  for  preparing  this  special  paper 
stock,  a  Moore  and  White  Fourdrinier  machine,  a 
glassine  super-calendar  stack  and  other  necessary 
equipment. 


This  plant  purchases  virgin  sulphite  wood  pulp 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  from  Canada  and  from 
Sweden.  About  eight  tons  of  unbleached  and  bleach- 
ed sulphite  pulp  are  used  each  day,  this  type  pulp 
being  required  for  the  grades  of  paper  being  manu- 
factured. It  requires  about  104  to  105  pounds  of  pulp 
to  manufacture  100  pounds  of  paper. 

ADDS  PAPER  CONVERTING  PLANT 

The  paper  converting  plant  was  put  in  during  the 
year  1947,  all  of  the  machinery  going  into  this  plant 
being  new  machinery  of  the  latest  design.  The 
equipment  includes  bag  making  machines,  printing 
presses  and  laminating  machine  for  combining  sheets 
of  glassine  or  greaseproof  with  tin  foil,  aluminum 
foil  or  other  combinations  of  papers.  There  also  is 
a  waxing  machine  for  manufacturing  waxed  papers 
or  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  specialty  bags. 

The  products  now  being  manufactured  include 
glassine  and  greaseproof  paper,  glassine  and  grease- 
proof bags  and  plain,  printed,  waxed  and  laminated 
paper  as  well  as  plain,  printed,  waxed  and  laminated 
bags.  For  some  types  of  food  packaging  the  bags 
are  printed  and  waxed.  These  are  used  primarily 
for  potato  chips  and  similar  products. 

The  present  employment  is  about  50  employees 
with  a  payroll  of  approximately  $12,000  per  month, 
but  as  the  new  converting  equipment  is  put  into 
operation  new  employees  are  being  added  constantly. 
This  employment  should  increase  to  about  75  em- 
ployees by  the  time  this  article  appears.  The  major- 
ity of  the  plant  operates  on  a  24-hour  basis  six  and 
seven  days  per  week.  Practically  all  of  the  em- 
ployees are  local  people  who  have  been  trained  for 
their  jobs  in  the  plant. 

LONG  NO-ACCIDENT  RECORD 

The  firm  has  group  life,  health  and  accident  and 
hospitalization  insurance.  Workers  and  management 
in  this  plant  take  particular  pride  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  at  this  writing,  a  lost  time  acci- 
dent in  the  plant  in  about  5i/>  years.  The  Safety 
Council  holds  a  monthly  supper  meeting  at  which  all 
members  not  on  duty  are  guests  of  the  firm  and  at 
which  time  all  matters  pertaining  to  safety  are  dis- 
cussed. 


Mead  Corporation  Makes  Chestnut  Wood  Pulp-Paper 


In  1928  the  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  home  office 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  erected  at  Sylva  a  paper  board 
mill  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  an  existing  chest- 
nut extract  plant.  The  purpose  of  the  mill  was  to 
convert  waste  leached  chestnut  chips  into  shipping 
container  board.  Prior  to  that  time  the  chips  had 
been  disposed  of  by  burning  them  as  fuel. 


The  plant  was  known  as  the  Sylva  Paperboard 
Co.  It  had  a  daily  capacity  of  60  tons  of  nine-point 
shipping  container  board  and  100  barrels  of  chest- 
nut tanning  extract.  Approximately  135  workers 
were  employed. 

Officers  of  the  company  were  John  G.  Southerland, 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Forest  Resources  Conserved  By  Pulpwood  Industry 

By  Robert  W.  Shaw,  Assistant  Forester,  Division  of  Forestry  and  Parks, 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 


Very  few  persons  stop  to  realize  the  tremendous 
effect  pulpwood  has  on  their  everyday  lives.  When 
we  think  of  trees,  we  generally  think  of  lumber  in 
the  form  of  boards  and  timbers.  Little  do  many  of 
us  suspect  that  it  is  not  lumber  at  all  that  plays  the 
greatest  part  in  our  personal  lives,  but  rather  the 
products  made  from  ground-up  and  chemically  treat- 
ed pulpwood.  Of  course,  lumber  builds  our  homes 
and  buildings,  and  goes  into  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  things  that  we  must  depend  upon  in 
our  modern  civilization.  But  pulpwood  is  responsi- 
ble for  thousands  more  of  the  things  that  have  be- 
come necessities  in  our  present  day  standards  of 
living. 

For  example,  containers  of  all  descriptions  are 
made  from  pulpwood,  including  fibre  boxes,  wrap- 
ping papers,  sacks,  bags,  milk  bottles,  and  buckets  of 
all  kinds.  Can  we  imagine  getting  along  without 
any  or  all  of  these  items?  Then  what  would  we 
think  if  the  supply  of  pulpwood  suddenly  stopped 
and  we  had  to  do  without  such  things  as  radio  speak- 
er cones,  reflectors  for  lighting  fixtures,  telephone 


■    ■■■■■.. 
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Three  picture*  of  slush  pine  plantation  of  Riegel  Paper  Co., 
■near  town  of  Bolton,  Columbus  County,  showing  growth  of  pine 
in  a.  few  years.  First  picture,  upper  left,  shows  pine  plants  in 
P.t'iO,  one  year  old  and  barely  visible  in  tall  grass.  Second  pic- 
ture, lower  left,  shows  the  same  pine  field  J^Yz  years  after 
planting.  Third  picture,  below,  shows  same  field,  taken  ivithin 
200  yards  of  same  spot  as  other  pictures,  in  November,  19^6, 
nearly  eight  years  after  planting.  Pines  now  are  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  to  25  feet  high. — N.  C.  Forest  Service 
Photo. 


sets,  instrument  sets  and  fibre  conduits.  Such  a  loss 
right  now  after  we  have  become  used  to  taking  these 
things  for  granted  would  promote  many  hardships 
on  us  that  are  hard  to  imagine. 

DAILY  NEEDS  COME  FROM  WOOD 

Many  mechanical,  automotive  and  air  transport 
parts  and  products  are  made  wholly  from  pulpwood. 
Twines,  cords,  binders  and  rings  for  loose  leaf  note- 
books, clock  facings,  building  materials  such  as 
pressboards,  household  appliances  and  furnishings, 
farm  supplies,  and  many  types  of  hardware  all  are 
made  from  the  same  pulpwood.  Then,  of  course,  our 
daily  newspapers  cannot  be  forgotten.  Without  pulp- 
wood, newspapers  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

These  things  are  pointed  out  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  our  timber  resources  in  our  daily  lives. 
But  what  is  the  condition  of  North  Carolina's  forest 
resources?  What  is  the  practice  of  good  forestry 
doing  to  insure  North  Carolinians  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  these  necessities  that  come  from  their 
timber  resources?  And  what  is  bad  forestry,  or  no 
forestry  whatsoever,  doing  to  endanger  the  standard 
of  living  of  us  all?  The  answer  to  these  questions  may 
mean  that  you  and  I  will  be  suffering  from  serious 
shortages  in  the  next  few  years ;  or  it  could  mean 
we  will  continue  to  have  sufficient  quantities  of 
pulpwood  to  supply  the  factories  which  turn  out  the 
many  thousands  of  pulpwood  products.  What  we 
will  have  depends  now  and  in  the  future  on  forestry 
and  the  pulpwood  industry. 

ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  IF  REPLACED 

First,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  condition  of  the 
forest  land  in  North  Carolina.  Potentially,  the  State 
has  approximately  18,300,000  acres  of  forest  land. 
But  much  of  this  land  is  in  poor  shape  to  raise  a 
crop  of  trees.  The  Forest  Resource  Appraisal  of 
North  Carolina,  by  George  K.  Slocum,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  N.  C.  State  College,  and  Charles 
R.  Ross,  Regional  Consultant  of  the  American  For- 
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estry  Association,  reports  that  field  data  indicate 
that  North  Carolina's  forest  area  is  only  49.9  per- 
cent stocked  with  sawtimber  and  under-sawlog-size 
material,  28.3  per  cent  stocked  with  reproduction, 
and  21.8  percent  or  4  million  acres,  is  non-stocked 
with  timber  producing  species.  The  greatest  single 
cause  of  non-stocking,  according  to  the  report,  is 
obstruction  by  culls  and  worthless  hardwood  brush. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  figures  indicate  that  for  the 
7-year  period  from  1937  to  1943  pine  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  overcut.  The  annual  growth  has  been 
5,636  thousand  cords  against  an  annual  drain  of 
5,847  thousand  cords.  And  pulpwood  production 
has  been  steadily  rising  from  240  thousand  cords  in 
1937  to  547  thousand  cords  in  1943.  And  in  1946, 
pulpwood  production  reached  a  total  of  710  thousand 
cords. 

These  figures  mean  just  one  thing.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  in  the  very  near  future,  the  pulp  com- 
panies in  North  Carolina  are  going  to  have  to  depend 
upon  other  sources  than  those  in  the  State  for  their 
pulp  supplies.  As  the  same  situation  exists  in  all 
the  Southern  states,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  pres- 
ent trend,  the  timber  resources  of  North  Carolina  are 
not  going  to  improve. 

PULPWOOD  FIRMS  COOPERATE 

The  pulpwood  mills  in  North  Carolina  are  the 
Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Co.,  Canton ;  Halifax 
Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids;  The  Mead  Corporation, 
Sylva;  and  the  North  Carolina  Pulp  Co.,  Plymouth. 
Champion  Paper  and  Fiber  uses  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, chestnut  and  hardwood.  Halifax  uses  only 
pine;  Mead  uses  chestnut  and  other  hardwoods,  and 
the  N.  C.  Pulp  Company  uses  both  pine  and  hard- 
woods. These  companies  buy  their  pulp  either  di- 
rectly, through  agents,  or  through  contractors,  and 
besides  these  four  companies  there  are  eight  others 
outside  of  the  State  but  who  buy  some  of  their  wood 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  not  asleep  to 
the  dangers  that  face  all  wood-using  industries  in 
this  State  and  all  over  the  nation.  They  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  good  forestry  practices 
must  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception  on  all  the 
forest  land  in  North  Carolina  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  survive  in  business.  Just  what  are  these  com- 
panies doing  to  see  that  good  forestry  is  on  the  in- 
crease, at  least  as  far  as  their  industry  is  concerned? 

The  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Association 
is  made  up  of  representatives  from  many  paper  and 
pulp  companies  throughout  the  South.  The  chief 
interest  is  to  insure  a  perpetual  source  of  timber  for 
their  member's  mills,  without  which  they  would  all 
soon  be  out  of  jobs.  Naturally  then,  this  Association 
is  one  which  is  working  hard  to  establish  good  forest- 
ry practices  in  the  area  and  on  the  lands  where  they 
draw  their  supply  of  wood,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  rest  of  the  State  is  most  important.     The  Asso- 


ciation is  active  in  educational  work ;  and  Howard  J. 
Doyle,  Area  Forester  for  North  Carolina,  spends 
much  of  his  time  giving  thinning  demonstrations, 
making  addresses  and  radio  talks,  showing  movies, 
passing  out  literature,  and  serving  as  an  instructor 
in  forestry  to  veteran's  classes  sponsored  by  the  edu- 
cational authorities. 

FORESTERS  SUPERVISE  PRACTICES 

The  pulp  companies  all  hire  full-time  foresters  to 
do  much  of  their  buying  and  to  supervise  forestry 
practices  on  their  own  woodlands.  Many  of  the 
companies  provide  for  continuing  crops  of  timber 
when  purchasing  timber  rights  from  private  owners. 
For  those  lands  to  be  cut  according  to  the  seed  tree 
method,  the  companies  often  enter  into  a  seed  tree 
agreement  with  the  owner  which  prevents  the  owner 
from  cutting  the  seed  trees  during  the  next  ten  year 
period. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  cooperative  spirit  be- 
tween the  pulp  industries  and  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Forestry  and  Parks,  and  other  public 
forestry  agencies.  All  realize  that  they  must  work 
together  in  order  to  set  up  an  adequate  system  of 
State-wide  forest  fire  protection,  forest  management 
and  forestry  education.  All  are  interested  in  one 
objective — to  insure  a  perpetual  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  the  people,  the  industry,  and  the 
economy  of  the  State.  Without  it,  North  Carolina 
will  lose  a  large  share  of  its  income,  its  wealth,  its 
fertile  soil,  and  its  beauty. 

MUST  REPLANT  FOR  FUTURE 

The  pulpwood  industry  in  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  South  has  no  part  in  the  "get  it 
and  get  out"  philosophy  which  characterized  so 
much  of  the  cutting  throughout  the  State  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago.  They  realize  that  they  can  only 
stay  in  business  as  long  as  they  can  get  a  ready 
supply  of  timber.  But  still  that  idea  is  not  quite 
enough.  The  idea  that  we  must  conserve  and  wisely 
use  our  natural  resources  just  l)3cause  it  is  good 
for  us  today  is  not  and  never  will  be  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  Rather,  it  is  the  feeling  that  these 
resources  must  be  conserved  in  our  State  and  nation 
to  keep  our  land  heritage  intact  forever.  The  pub- 
lic foresters  have  had  this  feeling  inspired  in  them 
for  decades,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  pri- 
vate forest  interests  have  given  very  much  thought 
to  what  the  future  holds. 

Much  can  still  be  done,  and  must  be,  before  North 
Carolina  or  the  South  will  be  assured  that  they  are 
not  on  the  losing  side  of  the  ledger  as  far  as  their 
timber  resources  are  concerned.  Increased  organiz- 
ed fire  protection,  management  advice  and  help  in 
the  woods,  and  forestry  education,  will  be  a  big  part 
of  the  future  program.  Then  it  will  no  longer  be 
"forestry  and  the  pulpwood  industry"  but  the  "pulp- 
wood forestry  industry." 
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Two  Big  N.  C.  Mills  Operate  On  Waste  Paper  Alone 


Two  large  firms  in  North  Carolina,  the  Carolina 
Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte,  and  the  Manchester 
Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  the  latter 
with  home  office  in  Richmond,  Va.,  operate  almost 
exclusively  on  waste  paper  and  supply  practically  all 
of  the  paper  board  used  in  the  manufacture  of  setup 
and  folding  paper  boxes  by  about  30  paper  box 
makers  in  North  Carolina.  (They  buy  paper  through 
established  channels — not  from  individuals  direct.) 

Many  individuals  in  the  State  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  saving  waste  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, but  these  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  visitors, 
discarded  after  reading,  give  the  raw  material  to  two 
large  firms,  which,  in  turn,  supply  the  paper  board 
used  by  some  two  or  three  dozen  plants  which  fur- 
nish boxes  for  packing  many  of  the  items  produced 
by  hundreds  of  North  Carolina  manufacturers  of 
other  products. 

Around  125  or  130  tons  of  waste  paper  go  into  the 
maws  of  these  waste  paper  mills  every  24  hours  in 
order  to  produce  100  to  110  tons  of  paper  board 
turned  out  by  them,  since  there  is  a  loss  of  about 
one-fifth  in  weight,  probably  a  large  part  of  it  the 
ink  on  the  papers  and  magazines. 

Paper  remains  a  scarce  article  and  prices  of  news- 
print and  other  types  of  paper  continue  to  climb. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  economy,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
to  save  all  waste  paper  and  see  that  it  gets  into 
proper  channels  so  it  can  be  worked  over  and  used 
again  and  again.  Every  scrap  of  paper  or  paper- 
board  in  the  mills  and  in  the  paper  box  plants  goes 


right  back  to  be  worked  over,  and  every  newspaper 
and  magazine  helps  to  supply  the  heavy  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  paper  and  paper  products. 

Also,  the  two  waste  paper  plants  furnish  employ- 
ment to  about  160  workers  regularly,  in  addition  to 
those  engaged  in  collecting  and  transporting  waste 
paper  and  the  manufactured  paper  board.  The 
paper  box  plants  using  the  paper  board  in  the  State 
employ  hundreds  of  workers.  The  hundreds  of  mills 
and  plants  in  the  State  using  the  paper  boxes  manu- 
factured for  packing  and  shipping  their  products 
employ  many  thousands  of  workers.  So,  many  indi- 
viduals and  firms  depend,  entirely  or  in  part,  on  the 
waste  paper  saved  from  homes,  offices  and  mills. 


Wet  end  (left)  of  the  paper  board  making  machine  of  the 
Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  into  which 
flows  (95%  water)  fiber  from  waste  paper.  It  comes  out  (right) 
dry  end,  finished  paper  board,  ready  for  use  in  making  boxes. 


CAROLINA  PAPER  BOARD  CORP. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Carolina  Paper  Board  Corporation,  528 
Turner  Avenue,  Charlotte,  is  one  of  the  two  paper 
manufacturing  firms  in  North  Carolina  which  op- 
erate almost  exclusively  on  waste  paper  and  which 
supply  the  paper  box  plants  in  the  State  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  paper  board  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  setup  and  folding  paper  boxes. 

Officers  of  this  corporation,  organized  in  1938, 
and  starting  operations  January  1,  1939,  are:  Ross 
Puette,  president;  Garland  S.  Francis,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  and  Walter  G.  Canipe,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  plant,  located  adjacent  to  the  older  plan  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  contains  35,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  is  equipped  with  modern  cus- 
tom built  machinery.  It  includes  three  beaters,  four 
Jordans  or  grinders,  one  five-cylinder  paper  manu- 
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facturing  machine,  along  with  other  modern  equip- 
ment. 

The  plant  operates  continuously,  except  for  rare 
occasions,  since  manufacturing  paper  is  a  continu- 
ous process  and  it  takes  several  hours  to  stop  and 
several  hours  to  start  the  processes  again.  In  a  24- 
hour  period  the  plant  produces  100,000  pounds  of 
finished  board.  Approximately  85  workers  are  em- 
ployed, working  three  8-hour  shifts. 

The  firm  sells  its  paper  board,  for  both  setup  and 
folding  paper  boxes,  to  box  making  plants,  probably 
80  percent  of  the  production  going  to  North  Caro- 
lina plants,  the  remainder  to  plants  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  states. 

Waste  paper,  on  which  the  firms  operate  almost 
exclusively,  is  purchased  from  the  Southern  Waste 
Paper  Co.,  Greensboro  and  High  Point;  the  Chesa- 
peake Paper  Co.,  Charlotte,  and  the  I.  V.  Sutphim 
Co.,  Charlotte,  and  most  of  it  is  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines read  in  North  Carolina  homes,  and  saved  for 
waste  paper  collectors. 


BIG  NAMES,  BIG  EVENTS  LINKED 
WITH  MANCHESTER  BOARD'S  PLANT 

Big  names  and  important  historical  events  are  linked  with 
the  first  industrial  building  erected  in  what  is  now  Roanoke 
Rapids,  a  settlement  then  called  Great  Falls  because  of  the 
rapids  near  this  point  in  the  Roanoke  River,  the  building 
now  occupied  by  the  Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co. 

The  site  was  owned  by  a  firm  headed  by  Major  Thomas  L. 
Emry,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  community  leader  of  Wel- 
don,  some  six  miles  away.  This  firm  had  built  a  dam  and  a 
canal  on  the  Roanoke  River  in  the  1880s.  In  December, 
18  93,  John  A.  Chaloner,  scion  of  the  wealthy  Astor  family, 
visited  Great  Falls  seeking  a  site  for  an  industry.  Chaloner 
and  his  associates  negotiated  with  the  Great  Falls  Water- 
power,  Manufacturing  and  Improvement  Co.  and  erected  the 
first  industrial  building  in  the  area.  It  was  the  old  spinning 
(knitting)  mill,  chartered  as  the  United  Industrial  Co., 
which  opened  in  October,  1895. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Stanford  White,  architect 
and  contractor  for  the  company,  who  later  was  murdered 
and  for  whose  death  the  colorful  Harry  K.  Thaw,  who  died 
in  Miami,  Florida,  not  long  ago,  was  tried  for  murder. 
White  also  designed  several  residences  in  the  "Old  Town" 
section  of  Roanoke  Rapids  and  the  Roanoke  Mills  Co. 
cotton  mill  plant  later.  Brick  for  the  spinning  mill  were 
made  in  Weldon  by  Major  Emry  and  transported  to  Great 
Falls  in  mule-drawn  barges  over  the  old  canal  of  the  Roan- 
oke Navigation  Co. 

The  knitting  mill  failed  about  1901,  due  in  part,  accord- 
ing to  report,  to  action  of  the  paymaster,  who,  instead  of 
bringing  the  monthly  payroll  to  Great  Falls,  took  a  trip  to 
Europe.  A  further  report  is  that  the  family  of  Chaloner 
decided  he  was  not  capable  mentally  of  handling  his  affairs 
and  got  control  of  his  property  by  court  action.  The  mill 
was  operated  briefly  by  the  Roanoke  Mills  Co.,  then  aban- 
doned and  dismantled. 

About  190  9  the  Roanoke  Fiber  Board  Co.  opened  in  the 
old  spinning  building  for  the  manufacture  of  cardboard 
from  waste  paper.  The  interior  was  burned  out  in  1921, 
but  the  plant  was  re-equipped  and  operated  until  October  23, 
1929.  In  1931  the  Southern  Fiber  Board  Co.  bought  the 
plant  and  operated  it  for  a  few  months,  closing  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  The  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 
then  bought  the  building. 

The  Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
bought  the  plant  in  1936,  reconditioned  it  and  in  193  7 
opened  for  business,  producing  about  30  tons  of  paper  board 
a  day  at  the  start.  In  19  40  the  flood  waters  from  the  Roan- 
oke River  rose  3  7  feet,  10  inches,  above  normal  and  dam- 
aged the  building  and  equipment  and  washed  away  paper 
board  and  waste  paper  stock.  The  damage  was  repaired 
and  the  plant  resumed  operation. 


MANCHESTER  BOARD  &  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

The  Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  located  on 
the  Roanoke  River  in  the  "old  town"  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  one  of  the  two  firms  in  the  State  manu- 
facturing paper  board  from  waste  paper,  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  decade,  but  its  predecessors  date 
back  to  1909,  one  of  the  earliest  paper  plants  in  the 
State.  Flood,  fire,  and  finances  have  plagued  the 
plant  during  the  years. 

The  Roanoke  Fiber  Board  Co.  was  organized  and 
started  operation  in  1909  in  a  building  erected  in 
1894-5,  the  first  industrial  building  in  the  area.  The 
interior  was  burned  in  1921,  the  plant  was  re-equip- 
ped and  operated  until  Oct.  23,  1929,  when  it  closed 
down.  In  1931,  the  Southern  Fiber  Board  Co. 
bought  the  building  and  operated  the  plant  for  a 
few  months,  closing  down  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

The  Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  with  a  plant 
and  main  offices  in  Richmond,  Va.,  purchased  the 
plant  in  1936,  rebuilt  it  and  installed  new  machinery 
(some  of  the  old  1909  machines  are  still  in  opera- 
tion), and  started  operation  in  1937.  Floods  on  the 
raging  Roanoke  River  in  1940  did  extensive  dam- 
age to  machinery  and  washed  away  large  quan- 
tities of  paper,  but  damage  was  repaired  and  work 
resumed. 

Roanoke  Rapids  officers  are  H.  J.  Kincaid,  plant 
superintendent,  and  Robert  C.  Brown,  assistant 
superintendent.  Officials  of  the  corporation  living 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  are:  P.  L.  Reed,  president;  F.  E. 
Brown,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  W.  T.  Oxen- 
ham,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  B.  W.  Davenport, 
vice-president  and  production  manager;  E.  L.  Haw- 
kins, assistant  secretary,  and  G.  W.  S.  Thomson, 
assistant  treasurer. 

Waste  paper,  secured  from  sources  in  the  State, 
is  dumped  into  a  breaker-beater  with  hot  water  and 
is  rolled  and  churned  until  it  dissolves  into  pulp. 
It  is  fed  into  a  6-cylinder  board  making  machine,  82 
inches  wide,  each  cylinder  adding  a  layer  of  paper. 
Production  is  continuous,  as  stopping  costs  much 
in  time,  and  in  a  24-hour  day  about  55  tons  of  fin- 
ished board  is  turned  out.  Average  employment  is 
about  75  workers.  About  30  tons  were  produced  in 
a  day  when  the  plant  started  in  1937. 

The  bulk  of  the  production  goes  to  paper  box  man- 
ufacturers in  North  Carolina,  but  shipments  are  also 
made  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  box  manufac- 
turers. 


As  of  the  end  of  February,  1948,  the  ESC  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  had  received  $176,940,095.19, 
including  $164,578,614.01  in  employer  contributions 
and  $12,361,481.18  in  interest  on  balance  in  U.  S. 
Treasury.  Benefits  to  unemployed  eligible  workers 
amounted  to  $37,535,251.19,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$139,404,844.00  in  the  fund. 
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New  Firms  Produce  Transparent-Flexible  Packings 


Two  groups  of  industrial  leaders  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  brought  to  the  Piedmont  area  two  new 
industries  recently,  both  engaged  in  processing  fur- 
ther some  of  the  State's  raw  materials — manufac- 
turing bags  and  wrappings  from  cellophane,  glass- 
ine  and  other  flexible  wood  fibre  products  and  com- 
bining— laminating — these  products  with  tinfoil, 
aluminum  foil  and  other  combinations. 

These  firms  are  Transparent  Packings,  Inc., 
Greensboro,  and  the  Southern  Packaging  Corpora- 
tion, High  Point,  both  of  which  manufacture  bags 
and  other  flexible  wrappings  from  these  materials 
for  packaging  tobacco  and  textile  products  and  foods, 
such  as  peanuts,  potato  chips,  pork  skins  and  others. 
These  firms  also  engage  in  printing  by  the  rotograv- 
ure and  analine  processes,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and  box  tops  at  several 
plants  in  the  State.  The  printing,  however,  is  inci- 
dental to  the  main  theme  in  these  articles — the  man- 
ufacturing processes. 

Further  details  about  these  new  firms  are  given 
below. 


SOUTHERN  PACKAGING  CORP. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Southern  Packaging  Corporation,  2101  English 
Street,  High  Point,  brings  to  North  Carolina  a  new 
industry,  the  manufacturing  of  flexible  packaging 
materials. 

The  widely  represented  line  includes  all  types  of 
aluminum  foil  glassine,  pliofilm,  cellophane  and 
acetate  bags ;  hosiery  box  covers,  candy  bar  wrap- 
pers, printed  in  many  colors.  In  addition  to  these 
items,  the  firm  is  actively  engaged  in  the  laminating 
field  wherein  aluminum  foil  and  other  raw  materials 
are  mounted  or  combined  with  various  papers. 

The  firm  was  organized  a  year  ago  by  a  large 
group  of  North  Carolina  industrial  executives  for 

Envelope  making  machines,  -producing  all  types  of  cellophane 
bags  and  envelopes,  plain  and  printed.  ..Picture  in  next  column 
is  of  four-color  Rotogravure  printing  press,  doing  all  types  of 
color  printing  from  copper  engraving  rolls  on  all  types  of 
paper  and  transparent  material.  Both  in  plant  of  Transparent 
Packings,  Inc.,  Greensboro. 


the  prime  purpose  of  handling  the  packaging  require- 
ments of  Southeastern  industries. 

The  plant  is  of  modern  construction,  planned  for 
the  most  efficient  operation  with  adequate  space  for 
storage  and  railroad  sidings. 

The  equipment  consists  of  the  very  latest  types  of 
rotogravure,  analine  and  letter  presses,  wax  and 
glue  laminating  machines,  paper  and  cellophane  bag 
and  envelopes  equipment. 

Operations  began  in  May,  1947,  on  a  small  scale 
and  since  then  the  firm  has  gradually  increased  the 
production  to  where  it  is  now  operating  two  full 
shifts,  employing  approximately  75  men  and  women. 
It  is  expected  within  the  next  few  months  to  be  in 
100%  production,  with  an  employee  roll  in  excess  of 
150  persons. 

The  officers  include  Frank  H.  Driscoll,  president 
and  general  manager,  J.  Murry  Atkins,  vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar  Snow,  second  vice-president,  0.  Arthur 
Kirkman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  directors  are  Doak  Finch,  Thomasville ;  Stark 
S.  Dillard,  Greensboro;  Earl  N.  Phillips  and  O.  A. 
Kirkman,  High  Point;  J.  Murry  Atkins  and  Harry 
L.  Dalton,  Charlotte,  and  Frank  H.  Driscoll,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 


TRANSPARENT  PACKINGS,  INC. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Transparent  Packings,  Inc.,  1310  West  Lee  St., 
Greensboro,  is  a  new  firm  engaged  in  a  relatively 
new  manufacturing  process  for  North  Carolina — 
manufacturing  paper  bags  and  other  packings  of 
non-rigid  and  transparent  types. 

The  firm  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  the 
summer  of  1945,  erected  a  building,  started  limited 
production  in  1946  and  in  1947  reached  full  produc- 
tion. Officers  of  the  corporation  include  R.  M.  Holt, 
Burlington,  president;  R.  E.  L.  Holt,  Greensboro, 
vice-president,  and  Benson  Black,  secretary,  acting 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Cores,  Tubes,  Tags,  Pads,  Bags  Produced  In  State 


Not  exactly  paper  novelties,  many  scores  of  which 
could  be  produced  in  North  Carolina  from  the  State's 
raw  materials,  but  regular  basic  products,  a  dozen 
of  them,  are  manufactured  at  several  plants  in  the 
State,  in  addition  to  transparent  paper  and  lami- 
nated paper  products,  considered  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

These  include  cores  used  in  textile  mills  and  mail- 
ing tubes,  shipping  tags  and  envelopes,  pads  and 
tablets  and  shipping  bags,  large  enough  for  all  types 
of  furniture.  These  firms  include  the  American 
Paper  Products  Co.,  Greensboro,  making  cores  and 
tubes,  and  the  Love  Paper  Core  Co.,  Burlington, 
reconditioning  paper  cores  and  tubes ;  Dixie  Tag  & 
Envelope  Co.,  Charlotte,  producing  millions  of  ship- 
ping and  identification  tags  and  envelopes ;  the  Caro- 
lina Pad  &  Paper  Co.,  Charlotte,  producing  paper 
pads,  tablets,  loose  leaf  book  fillers  and  similar  items ; 
and  the  Henley  Paper  Co.,  High  Point,  which  makes 
all  sizes  of  paper  bags,  principally  for  shipping 
furniture. 

Addtional  details  are  given  about  the  processes 
in  these  plants  in  the  items  that  follow : 


AMERICAN  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  American  Paper  Products  Co.,  located  at 
407-11  South  Ashe  St.,  Greensboro,  is  the  only  paper 
plant  in  North  Carolina  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  cores  and  tubes,  although  one  or  two 
other  small  plants  are  engaged  in  reconditioning 
used  tubes  and  cores. 

The  firm  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  where 
another  converting  plant  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  17  years,  by  M.  Z.  Perelman,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  now  a  partnership,  into  which  have 
come  two  sons,  L.  J.  and  Raymond  Perelman,  and  a 
son-in-law,  David  Cooper,  of  the  founder.  The  firm 
also  operates  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  in  which  it  manufactures  paper  for  its  own 
use  and  for  the  trade. 

The  Greensboro  plant  was  established  in  1940. 
The  owners  purchased  almost  an  entire  block  on 
which  the  plant  and  several  other  business  houses 
are  located.  The  two  sons  of  the  founder,  L.  J.  and 
Raymond  Perelman,  came  to  Greensboro,  opened  and 
directed  the  operation  of  the  plant  until  they  entered 
the  service.  The  son-in-law,  David  Cooper,  was  in 
charge  during  the  war  period.  C.  L.  Roediger,  who 
had  joined  the  firm  about  the  time  it  opened,  inter- 
rupted his  employment  with  two  and  a  half  years 
of  military  service,  and  in  July,  1946,  returned  to 
the  plant  as  manager,  a  position  he  now  holds. 

The  Greensboro  plant  converts  approximately  25 
tons  of  paper  a  week  into  finished  products  which 
are  shipped  to  firms  throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west.   It  employs  from  15  to  20  workers. 


Processes  in  this  plant  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile cores,  mailing  tubes,  spiral  tubes,  convolute 
tubes  and  solid  tubes,  are  intensely  interesting.  Chip 
beard  sheets  are  wound  and  glued  together  on  con- 
tinuous process  machines  and  the  resultant  cores  or 
tubes  are  cut  to  the  length  desired.  They  are  made 
of  several  plies  of  thin  board  made  of  kraft,  chestnut 
or  specialty  board  which  results  in  a  tube  or  cone 
not  easily  crushed.  Spiral,  solid  or  convolute  wind- 
ing processes  are  used.  While  sizes  may  be  larger, 
usual  diameters  are  from  about  1-3  of  an  inch  to 
16  inches,  and  wall  thicknesses  range  from  l-64th 
of  an  inch  to  about  5-8ths  of  an  inch. 

Textile  cores  are  used  as  the  bases  on  which  are 
wound  rolls  of  cloth,  fabrics  and  winding  yarns.  In 
the  paper  industry  cores  are  used  for  winding  rolls 
and  sheets  of  paper.  Tubes  are  used  as  containers 
for  mailing  calendars,  maps  and  printed  matter,  by 
advertising  and  show  window  agencies  for  dis- 
plays, for  fancy  packages  when  covered  with  coat- 
ed or  decorative  paper,  by  architects  and  draftsmen 
for  drawings,  blueprints  and  designs,  by  the  electri- 
cal industry  for  sockets  and  fixtures,  and  by  the 
radio  industry  for  winding  coils. 

Tubes  are  finished  in  several  end  styles,  including 
open  ends,  tucked  in  ends  to  hold  and  protect  the 
contents,  curled  ends  with  inserted  discs,  metal  ring- 
ends,  covered  ends  or  metal  screw  caps  for  threading 
on  the  tube  directly  or  on  a  tin  rim  fastened  onto  the 
tube,  in  which  latter  case  the  tube  becomes  a  stan- 
dard mailing  case. 


DIXIE  TAG  &  ENVELOPE  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co.,  Inc.,  231  Atando 
Avenue,  on  the  north  edge  of  Charlotte,  started  out 
in  1939  as  a  partnership  operated  by  John  Jacob 


Automatic  tag  machine  of  Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co.,  Charlotte, 
which  converts  rolls  of  taghoards  into  finished  tags  toith  eyelet 
holes,  strings  or  wires,  printed  or  plain.    Said  to  he  only  ma- 
chine of  this  type  between  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta. 
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Binder,  Charlotte,  and  A.  P.  Folk,  who  came  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Its  first  site  was  on  East  Fourth  St., 
later  on  Dowd  Road,  and  recently  it  has  moved  into 
a  new  modern  building  of  its  own  suitable  for  the 
business  it  is  operating. 

Mr.  Binder  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner 
in  1945  and  is  principal  owner.  The  firm  was  in- 
corporated with  Mr.  Binder  as  president  and  treas- 
urer; R.  T.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schulken,  secretary. 

The  firm  manufactures  several  kinds  of  paper  spe- 
cialties, including  tags  for  cotton,  hosiery,  shipping, 
production,  maintenance,  repairing  and  storage; 
tickets,  pin,  pinless,  folding,  plain  or  printed;  en- 
velopes, commercial,  official,  payroll,  filing,  carbon- 
ized, catalogue  and  clasp,  and  such  specialty  opera- 
tions as  slitting,  eyeletting,  wiring,  creasing,  past- 
ing, stringing,  manifolding  and  sheeting. 

Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co.  buys  tag  board  in  rolls, 
using  about  200  tons  a  year,  and  cut,  prints,  per- 
forates, eyelets,  strings  or  wires  them.  It  can  pro- 
cess about  half  a  million  envelopes  a  day.  It  does  all 
types  of  printing  and  produces  manifold  sales  books, 
order  books  and  production  forms. 

One  of  the  firm's  good  customers  is  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  which  it  makes  inspec- 
tion, food,  fertilizer,  dairy  and  other  types  of  tags. 
It  can  produce  a  million  tags  a  day. 

This  plant  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Atlanta  and  serves  all  types  of  indus- 
tries and  businesses  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The 
building  provides  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  enlargement  is  planned.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery  available  for  the  pro- 
cesses it  performs. 

The  force  consists  of  approximately  60  workers, 
including  four  salesmen,  and  has  operated  on  a 
three-shift  basis  from  the  very  start. 


CAROLINA  PAD  &  PAPER  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Carolina  Pad  &  Paper  Co.,  610  South  College 
St.,  Charlotte,  is  a  relatively  new  firm  engaged  in 
producing  several  types  of  products  from  paper 
stock,  including  composition  books,  tablets,  pads, 
loose  leaf  fillers  and  typewriter  paper. 

The  firm  was  organized  and  started  business  in 
1945.  J.  K.  Hall,  Jr.,  Belmont,  is  president;  H.  L. 
Huckstep,  coming  to  Charlotte  via  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  in  the  paper  business,  from  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  I.  E.  Howe,  Belmont,  is  secretary-treasurer. 
W.  M.  Hall,  Belmont,  and  J.  E.  "Casey"  Morris, 
Shelby,  are  directors.  Mr.  Huckstep  is  the  only 
officer  active  in  the  business. 

The  Carolina  Pad  &  Paper  Co.  buys  big  jumbo 
rolls  of  paper,  cuts  it  up  and  fabricates  its  products. 
From  25  to  50  tons  of  newsprint  and  writing  paper 
are  processed  a  month,  but  the  firm  plans  to  increase 


toward  its  capacity  of  100  tons  a  month  as  paper 
becomes  available  in  increasing  quantities. 

Distribution  is  largely  through  wholesale  school 
supply  firms  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  firm  has  modern  new  machinery  for  its  opera- 
tions and  plans  expansion  gradually  as  paper  stock 
becomes  more  plentiful.  About  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  is  now  used. 

Normal  crew  for  operation  is  from  20  to  25  work- 
ers per  shift  and  two  shifts  are  used  when  sufficient 
paper  is  available  for  keeping  two  shifts  busy. 


HENLEY  PAPER  CO. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

The  Henley  Paper  Co.,  with  headquarters  and 
warehouses  at  High  Point,  and  branch  offices  and 
warehouses  at  Charlotte  and  Gastonia,  and  the 
Southern  Paper  Products  Co.  Division  at  Asheville, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Parker  Paper  &  Twine  Co., 
of  High  Point.  The  original  firm  was  founded  in 
1906. 

In  1934,  A.  B.  Henley,  president,  acquired  the 
Parker  company  and  the  name  was  shortened  to 
Parker  Paper  Co.  Extensive  expansion  plans  were 
inaugurated  and  the  Gastonia  branch  was  soon 
opened. 

In  1944,  the  Parker  Paper  Co.  name  was  changed 
to  Henley  Paper  Co.  Also  in  1944,  the  Henley  Paper 
Co.  of  Charlotte  was  formed  and  a  branch  was  open- 
ed in  that  city  at  1900  South  Boulevard.  One  year 
later,  A.  B.  Henley  purchased  the  Southern  Paper 
Products  Co.  at  Asheville. 

This  rapidly  growing  and  aggressive  firm,  since 
1934  with  a  handful  of  employees,  now  consists  of 
four  warehouses  and  employs  about  100  persons, 
including  production  workers,  warehousemen  and 
salesmen. 

While  distributing  of  wholesale  paper  products, 
twine  and  cordage  to  the  furniture  and  textile  indus- 
tries ;  and  fine  papers  to  the  printing  trade  is  Henley 
Paper  Company's  principal  business,  the  manufac- 
ture of  special  bags  has  caused  this  firm  to  expand 
its  manufacturing  and  converting  departments.  Here 
furniture  covers,  case  liners  and  handmade  bags  of 
all  descriptions  are  made  from  various  types  of 
paper  for  as  many  different  uses. 

The  Henley  Paper  Company  plans  still  further 
expansion  and  enlarging  its  present  facilities. 


The  ESC's  Employment  offices  found  local  non- 
agricultural  jobs  for  119,326  workers  during  the 
calendar  year  1947,  of  whom  40,247  were  veterans, 
40,247  were  women,  and  6,275  were  physically  handi- 
capped. 


Of  the  approximately  375,000  N.  C.  veterans  back 
from  World  War  II,  only  2.5  percent  were  drawing 
servicemen's  readjustment  allowances  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1947. 
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Paper  Box  Making  Becoming  Huge  Industry  In  State 


Nearly  30  paper  box  plants,  operating  as  separate 
corporations,  are  making  three  main  types  of  paper 
boxes,  corrugated  shipping  cartons,  folding  boxes 
and  setup  boxes  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  these 
plants  started  as  consumer  plants,  furnishing  boxes 
for  the  firms  operating  them  as  a  part  of  the  main 
industry.  These  branched  out  and  did  work  for 
other  firms  and  became  separate  organizations. 
Some,  discussed  elsewhere,  remained  as  consumer 
plants. 

The  separate  corporations,  although  some  of  them 
still  are  owned  and  operated  by  textile,  hosiery  or 
other  industry,  are  described  below. 


CONTAINER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Container  Corporation  of  America  has  erected  at 
3300  East  Market  Street,  Greensboro,  one  of  the 
most  modern,  most  complete  and  most  colorful  fold- 
ing paperboard  box  plants  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  officials  of  the  firm  maintain  that 
they  have  eliminated  all  of  the  objectionable  features 
found  in  its  thirty-odd  plants  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  South  America,  most  of  them  bought  as 
going  firms,  and  have  erected  a  plant  as  near  perfect 
as  art  and  science  can  produce. 

The  plant  was  designed  by  the  Ballinger  Company, 
architects  and  engineers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  Walter  Gropius,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  at  Harvard  University's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Design,  acting  as  consulting  archi- 
tect. The  H.  L.  Coble  Construction  Co.  was  the  con- 
tractor. Work  began  early  in  1946  and  the  plant 
was  in  limited  operation  by  the  fall  of  1947. 

PLANT  COST  $1,300,000 

The  completed  plant,  site,  building  and  equipment, 
represent  an  investment  of  approximately  $1,300,- 
000.  Floor  space  embraces  110,000  square  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  plant  is  finished  with  a  concrete  floor, 
buff  slate  glazed  tile  walls  and  a  concrete  slab  ceil- 

Rear-side  view  of  the  neio  ultra-modern  plant  of  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America  in  Greensboro.  Hedrich-Blessing  Photo. 


Modern  machinery  in  the  modem  building  of 
Corporation  of  America  in  Greensboro,  used  in  n 
paper  board  cartons. — Hedrich-Blessing 
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ing.  The  entire  area  is  air  ventilated.  Loading  and 
unloading  of  freight  cars  and  trucks  is  an  under- 
cover operation,  spur  railroad  tracks  having  been 
laid  into  the  building. 

The  office  area  has  an  asphalt  tile  floor,  plaster 
walls  and  metal  acoustical  tile  ceiling.  It  is  com- 
pletely air-conditioned  and  finished  in  functional 
colors. 

The  Greensboro  location  was  selected  because  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  tobacco,  textile  and  food  industries. 
In  this  plant  the  firm  manufactures  folding  paper- 
board  cartons,  shipped  flat,  the  size  ranging  from 
cough  drop  boxes  to  boxes  large  enough  for  blankets. 
Millions  are  produced  monthly  for  tobacco,  textile, 
hosiery,  food  and  medicine  products,  or  for  any  type 
of  industry  packings.  The  firm  works  out  with 
customers  any  types  or  kinds  of  designs  and  any 
sizes  or  shapes  of  boxes,  manufacturing  them  accord- 
ing to  specifications.  Products  are  sold  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Southeastern  States. 

MOST  MODERN  MACHINERY 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  available.     Supplies  are  se- 
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cured  from  the  corporation's  plants  elsewhere,  in 
which  pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  are  produced. 

Last  fall  the  plant  was  operating  with  about  80 
employees  but  planned  to  double  that  number  within 
a  year.  The  company  provides  many  conveniences 
and  benefits  for  its  employees,  including  group  insur- 
ance and  retirement  income  programs.  Within  the 
building  it  operates  a  cafeteria  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  60  persons  and  such  features  as  a  metal  acous- 
tical tile  ceiling,  asphalt  tile  floor,  recessed  lighting 
fixtures  and  brilliantly  colored  plaster  walls.  Also, 
there  are  locker  rooms  with  terrazzo  floors  and 
cream,  glazed  construction  tile  walls,  shower  rooms 
with  non-slip  ceramic  tile  floors,  individual  showers 
and  recessed  sanitary  devices. 

Certainly  this  plant  is  as  modern  as  today  and  in 
practically  all  respects  is  a  model  for  industry  in  the 
State. 

Management  of  the  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  J.  E. 
Purvis,  general  manager  of  Container  Corporation's 
Eastern  Boxboard  and  Carton  Division  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia.  F.  B.  Bruce  is  plant  man- 
ager at  Greensboro.  C.  0.  Massey  is  plant  superin- 
tendent and  J.  E.  Bruin  is  office  manager. 


HIGHLAND  CONTAINER  CO.,  INC. 

Jamestown,  N.  C. 

The  Highland  Container  Co.,  located  at  James- 
town, is  a  new  corrugated  shipping  box  plant,  organ- 
ized and  financed  by  officers  and  directors  in  the 
immediate  area.  This  new  plant  has  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment  available  and  is  fast  approaching  full 
capacity  in  its  production. 

The  firm  was  organized,  the  modern  plant  erected 
and  equipped  and  the  first  box  was  turned  out  in 
August,  1946.  Production  was  increased  gradually 
as  workers,  employed  locally,  could  be  trained,  reach- 
ing 50  percent  of  capacity  during  the  fall  months  of 
1947. 

The  officers  include  Seborn  Perry,  High  Point, 
chairman  of  the  board;  William  G.  Ragsdale,  Jr., 
Jamestown,  president;  Doak  Finch,  Thomasville;  C. 
A.  Van  Wagner,  Greensboro;  W.  J.  Armfield,  III, 
Greensboro,  vice-presidents;  Earl  N.  Phillips,  High 
Point,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Ward  J.  Hubbard, 
High  Point,  assistant  secretary. 

In  October,  1947,  the  Highland  Container  Co.  con- 
solidated with  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  which  bought  a  minority  interest  in  the 
firm.  Through  this  connection  Highland  will  buy 
all  of  its  paper  from  its  new  affiliate  and  thus  be 
able  to  produce  all  kraft  (extra  strength)  boxes 
which  are  in  greater  demand  because  of  their 
strength  and  durability. 

Highland  Container  Co.  purchases  the  paper,  pro- 
duces the  corrugated  board,  slots,  scores,  prints  and 
tapes  the  boxes  and  ships  the  boxes  knocked  down 
flat,  ready  for  the  purchaser  to  use.  This  process 
saves  immense  shipping  space.    Starch  glue  is  used 


in  corrugating  the  boxes.  The  kraft  boxes  produced 
have  the  Mullen  bursting  test  of  from  200  to  600 
pounds  per  square  inch,  single  and  double  walls. 

Approximately  2500  tons  of  paper  is  consumed 
each  month  in  production  and  an  average  of  about 
75  workers  are  employed,  operating  one  shift. 

Boxes  are  manufactured  on  order  and  on  specifi- 
cations from  manufacturers  of  textiles,  furniture 
and  tobacco  and  food  processing  firms  within  a  ra- 
dius of  250  miles,  shipments  going  to  points  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

This  new  plant,  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
South,  contains  100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
all  on  one  floor,  and  located  on  a  6-acre  tract  of  land. 
The  Southern  Railway  siding  holds  10  cars.  Cars 
and  trucks  are  loaded  simultaneously  from  protected 
platforms. 


THE  WING  PAPER  BOX  CO.,  INC. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

The  Wing  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Lennox  Park,  Hen- 
dersonville, is  one  of  the  older  and  one  of  the  four 
or  five  larger  paper  box  manufacturing  firms  in 
North  Carolina.  The  firm  was  founded  in  1923  by 
George  F.  Wing,  Jr.,  and  was  incorporated  in  1925. 
The  officers  are  George  F.  Wing,  Jr.,  president; 
George  F.  Wing,  III,  secretary,  with  Henry  Hudson 
as  sales  manager. 

The  first  plant  was  located  on  Kanuga  Road.  This 
was  outgrown  and  the  firm  bought  a  site  and  build- 
ing in  Lennox  Park,  converted  the  building  and  en- 
larged gradually  until  now  three  buildings  are  occu- 
pied, with  combined  floor  space  of  16,000  square  feet. 
In  recent  years  the  firm  has  replaced  several  of  its 
older  machines  with  modern  new  machinery  and  is 
continuing  to  add  equipment  to  make  the  plant  up- 
to-date  and  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

The  Wing  Paper  Box  Co.  processes  about  175,000 
pounds  of  paper  board  weekly,  securing  some  of  the 
raw  materials  from  firms  in  the  State,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  from  outside  firms.  Folding  boxes  are  manu- 
factured, ranging  in  size  from  suit  boxes  to  cough 
drop  boxes.  They  include  boxes  for  food  products, 
frozen  foods,  textiles,  automobile  equipment,  candy, 
bakeries,  laundries  and  dry  cleaners. 

Most  of  the  boxes  are  distributed  to  firms,  made 
to  order,  in  eight  southern  states,  but  also  go  to  20 
other  states. 


ETTA  PAPER  BOX  CO.,  INC. 

Marion,  N.  C. 
The  Etta  Paper  Box  Co.,  21  Burgin  St.,  Marion, 
is  one  of  the  older  and  larger  of  the  paper  box  manu- 
facturing firms  in  Western  North  Carolina.  It  was 
organized  and  started  in  1929  as  a  partnership,  with 
C.  F.  James  and  J.  F.  Wilkinson  as  owners.  The  first 
site  was  a  rented  building,  but  by  1931,  the  owners 
put  up  their  own  building  and  have  added  buildings 
as  the  business  grew  through  the  years. 
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In  1942,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  James,  the 
members  of  the  Wilkinson  family  bought  his  interest. 
The  firm  was  incorporated,  officers  being  J.  F.  Wil- 
kinson, who  was  mayor  for  eight  years,  and  on  the 
Marion  Board  of  Aldermen  for  26  years,  president 
and  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  vice-president, 
and  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  their  son,  secretary. 

The  firm  makes  all  types  of  set-up  boxes,  largely 
for  men's  and  women's  hosiery,  shirt  and  candy 
boxes  and  department  store  boxes,  ranging  in  size 
from  2  x  1  x  1/2  inch  boxes  to  22  x  12  x  4  inch  boxes. 
Also  it  makes  boxes  for  cakes  and  other  bakery 
products,  as  well  as  other  special  types  of  boxes. 

Paper  board  from  which  the  boxes  are  made  is 
bought  from  the  Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp.,  Char- 
lotte, and  the  Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co., 
Roanoke  Rapids.  The  plant  uses  about  100  tons  of 
paper  board  a  month.  It  employs  about  45  workers 
normally,  but  on  occasions  the  working  force  goes 
as  high  as  70. 

In  addition  to  its  main  two-story  building,  52  x  130 
feet,  the  plant  consists  of  one  building  100  x  140 
feet  and  another  135  x  65  feet,  giving  an  overall 
floor  space  of  about  40,000  square  feet.  Plans  have 
been  made  for  another  building  50  x  130  feet,  to  be 
erected  in  the  spring  and  to  take  care  of  the  firm's 
expanding  business.  Modern  machinery  has  been 
installed  through  the  years  and  the  latest  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  building. 

Most  of  the  boxes  manufactured  are  sold  in  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  During  the  war 
period  part  of  the  production  went  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  government  agencies  for  ship- 
ping goods  and  supplies  overseas. 


HIGH  POINT  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

The  High  Point  Paper  Box  Co.,  310  Mangum  Ave- 
nue, High  Point,  counting  its  life  as  a  branch  and  the 
life  of  its  predecessor,  is  probably  the  oldest  paper 
box  plant  in  the  State,  other  than  consumer  plants, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  largest  for  many  years. 

Its  predecessor,  the  Reidsville  Paper  Box  Co.,  was 
organized  and  started  in  1908  by  the  late  William  H. 
Foy,  who  operated  the  plant  in  Reidsville  until  1921. 
Meanwhile,  a  branch  plant  had  been  established  in 
High  Point  in  1918  and  operated  as  a  branch  until 
1921,  when  the  Reidsville  plant  was  closed.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  High  Point  Paper  Box  Co. 
in  1925. 

William  H.  Foy,  the  founder,  continued  as  presi- 
dent of  the  firm  until  1935,  when  he  retired  from 
active  direction  of  the  company  and  became  secre- 
tary. He  died  in  1947.  Upon  his  retirement  as 
president,  his  son,  W.  G.  Foy,  became  president  in 
1935  and  served  until  his  death  in  1945.  Another 
son,  John  C.  Foy,  was  elected  president  following 
his  brother's  death.  I.  Paul  Ingle,  vice-president, 
has  served  as  general  manager  for  several  years. 


The  High  Point  Paper  Box  Co.  manufactures  set- 
up boxes,  supplying  large  textile,  hosiery,  bakery 
and  other  manufacturers,  largely  in  High  Point,  but 
also  in  other  areas  of  North  Carolina  and  other 
states.  Shirts,  underwear,  blankets,  towels,  stock- 
ings and  other  items  are  shipped  in  large  numbers 
in  its  boxes.  Folding  boxes  and  boxes  with  trans- 
parent tops  for  displaying  the  merchandise  are  also 
produced.  The  firm  furnishes  a  complete  packaging 
service,  working  out  with  customers,  sizes,  types 
and  decorative  features  of  the  boxes  desired. 

Paper  board  is  purchased  from  the  Manchester 
Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  the  Carolina 
Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte,  and  from  other  paper 
and  paper  board  producing  firms. 

The  High  Point  Paper  Box  Co.  has  opened  a  branch 
plant  in  Thomasville. 


THE  MENGEL  COMPANY 

Fibre  Container  Branch,  Carolina  Division 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Mengel  Company,  Fibre  Container  Branch, 
Winston-Salem,  is  one  of  several  plants  operated  by 
one  of  the  oldest  box  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
nation.  In  fact,  the  firm  was  established  in  1877  by 
Col.  C.  C.  Mengel,  its  head  for  many  years,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1899.  The  home  office  is  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  the  firm  started,  and  plants  are 
operated  there  and  in  other  cities,  in  addition  to  the 
Winston-Salem  plant. 

In  Winston-Salem,  and  presumably  in  the  other 
plants,  the  firm  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
wooden  boxes  and  still  produces  wooden  boxes  at 
one  Winston-Salem  plant.  The  plant  in  Winston- 
Salem,  started  about  40  years  ago,  was  engaged  pri- 
marily in  making  wooden  boxes  in  which  tobacco 
products  were  shipped  almost  exclusively  for  many 
years.  As  cigarette  manufacturing  developed  and 
lighter  shipping  containers  were  required,  fibre 
boxes  were  in  greater  demand. 

So,  in  1932,  the  Fibre  Container  Branch  was  estab- 
lished in  Winston-Salem.  G.  W.  Colvin,  resident 
manager  from  the  beginning,  came  to  Winston-Salem 
to  open  the  paper  box  plant,  operated  in  part  of  the 
building  then  occupied  by  the  wooden  box  plant. 
Later  the  wood  box  plant  moved  to  a  new  location 
on  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  and  the  Container  Branch, 
with  expanded  sales,  took  over  the  entire  original 
building. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
and  the  stock  is  worked  on  a  complete  conveyor  sys- 
tem, moving  from  one  operation  to  another.  It  pro- 
duces corrugated  boxes  and  also  manufactures  com- 
bination wood  and  fibre  boxes  with  wooden  frames 
built  around  corrugated  panels.  In  the  process  the 
board  is  fabricated,  creased  or  scored,  slotted,  print- 
ed and  taped  or  stitched.  High  speed  machines  pro- 
duces hundreds  of  feet  of  paper  board  per  minute. 
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Modern  paper   box  plant   of  the  Mengel   Company,   Winston- 
Salem,  makers  of  both  fiber  and  wooden  packing 
and  shipping  boxes. 

Raw  materials  are  purchased  largely  from  Kraft 
and  Chestnut  mills  throughout  the  South. 

The  Winston-Salem  Fibre  Container  plant  occu- 
pies approximately  150,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  employs  an  average  of  100  workers. 

Products  of  the  plant  are  distributed  largely  in 
Winston-Salem  and  over  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  going  to  manufacturers  of 
tobacco,  furniture,  textiles,  hosiery,  food  and  vari- 
ous products. 


Paper  board  for  making  boxes  is  purchased  largely 
from  the  Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke 
Rapids  and  Richmond,  and  paper  printed  or  deco- 
rated as  desired  by  the  purchaser,  is  purchased  from 
various  firms  all  over  the  country. 

The  firm  employs  about  75  workers,  several  of 
whom  have  been  with  the  firm  during  its  nearly  22 
years  of  operation.  Arthur  F.  Pell,  son  of  the  own- 
ers, has  been  trained  in  directing  the  operation  of 
the  plant  and  will  be  ready  to  take  over  when  his 
parents  decide  to  retire. 


PELL  PAPER  BOX  CO.,  INC. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

When  the  Pell  Paper  Box  Co.,  Water  and  Burgess 
Streets,  Elizabeth  City,  was  organized  and  started 
in  1926,  it  inaugurated  a  plan,  far  ahead  of  its  time 
then  and  right  up-to-date  now,  of  providing  two 
weeks  of  vacation,  one  around  Christmas  time,  the 
other  in  the  summer,  for  all  of  its  employees — a  com- 
plete shut-down  of  the  plant. 

W.  J.  Pell,  organizer  and  president,  had  been  in 
the  box  making  business  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  when  he 
decided  to  cast  his  lot  in  Elizabeth  City.  He  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Pell,  his  wife,  secretary  of  the  firm,  rent- 
ed the  building  they  now  occupy  and  later  bought  it. 
In'  the  expansion  through  the  years  they  bought 
another  building  and  now  rent  an  additional  build- 
ing as  a  warehouse.  And,  further  expanding,  they 
are  installing  machinery  in  the  warehouse.  The 
plant  now  utilizes  about  35,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  owning  14,000  and  renting  21,000. 

•The  Pell  Paper  Box  Co.  manufactures  folding 
boxes,  put  together  by  the  users,  and  also  setup 
boxes,  supplying  such  manufacturers  and  packers  as 
the  textile  industry,  food  processors,  ice  cream  man- 
ufacturers, bakeries,  hosiery  manufacturers,  meat 
packers  and  others.  A  complete  printing  plant  is 
maintained  for  designing  and  printing.  The  boxes 
are  used  locally  and  shipped  to  many  southeastern 
states. 


REYNOLDS  STOCK  WAS  REWARD 

FOR  LIGHTER  TOBACCO  BOXES 

Back  in  the  period  approaching  1910  practically  all  of  the 
tobacco  manufactured  in  North  Carolina  was  plug  or  twist 
for  chewing  purposes,  with  an  increasing  amount  of  smok- 
ing tobacco.  That  was  before  the  day  of  ready-rolled  cig- 
arettes in  this  State. 

Chewing  tobacco  containers  were  wooden  boxes  and 
therefore  heavy.  A  10-pound  "caddie"  of  tobacco  required 
a  box  weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  usually,  until  veneer 
came  to  be  used,  thus  reducing  the  weight  some.  The  weight 
of  the  boxes  increased  almost  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  tobacco  contained  in  the  boxes.  This  was  a  lot  of  ship- 
ping weight,  dead  weight,  and  a  very  expensive  item  for 
tobacco  manufacturers.  Too,  the  railroads  would  not  accept 
containers  which  would  not  meet  certain  strength  standards, 
due  to  loss  from  packages  breaking  open.  That  rule  still 
holds. 

So,  the  late  R.  J.  Reynolds,  founder  of  the  tobacco  firm 
carrying  his  name  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  called  in  his 
traffic  manager,  the  late  John  L.  Graham,  for  a  discussion  of 
the  problem.  The  story,  almost  direct  from  headquarters, 
is  that  Mr.  Graham  said  he  thought  he  could  work  out  the 
problem.  Mr.  Reynolds  told  him  that  if  he  could,  and  by  a 
certain  future  date,  he  would  give  him  a  specified  amount 
of  stock  in  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

When  the  specified  date  arrived,  Mr.  Graham  reported  to 
Mr.  Reynolds  that  he  did  not  have  the  problem  licked,  but 
thought  he  could  do  it  if  allowed  a  little  more  time.  Mr. 
Reynolds  told  him  to  take  as  much  time  as  he  needed  and 
spend  as  much  time  on  the  problem  as  was  necessary. 

Before  long  Mr.  Graham  came  up  with  the  solution.  The 
story  does  not  say  how,  but  presumably  by  the  development 
of  cardboard  boxes,  probably  the  corrugated  type.  Anyway, 
Mr.  Graham  got  his  block  of  stock — since  multiplied  several 
times  in  value. 

The  advent  of  cigarettes  a  few  years  later  and  their  rapid 
increase  to  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  manufacturer's  shipping 
also  relieved  the  condition,  since  cigarettes  are  much  lighter 
and  require  less  strength  in  containers,  than  does  chewing 
tobacco. 
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CAROLINA  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

The  Carolina  Paper  Box  Co.  is  located  on  North 
Church  St.,  on  U.  S.  Route  No.  70,  near  the  city  limits 
of  Burlington.  It  was  organized  by  Mark  C.  Price 
and  W.  R.  Davis  as  a  corporation  in  March,  1933. 
Mr.  Davis  had  moved  from  Milwaukee,  while  Mr. 
Price  was  a  resident  of  Burlington. 

Previously  Mr.  Price  had  organized  and  operated 
a  paper  box  plant  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  starting  in 
1900;  also  a  plant  in  Columbus,  Ga.  In  1913  he 
moved  to  Burlington  and  started  the  Keystone  Paper 
Box  Co.,  which  he  operated  until  1926,  when  he  sold 
out  to  the  Old  Dominion  Box  Co.  and  retired.  Then, 
in  1933,  he  and  Mr.  Davis  started  the  Carolina.  In 
1938,  Bill  Price,  who  had  worked  for  the  firm,  pur- 
chased Mr.  Davis'  interest  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  father,  Mark  C.  Price.  At  that  time  David 
B.  Long  joined  the  firm  as  office  manager  and  sales- 
man. 

In  a  reorganization  in  1940,  Bill  Price  became 
president,  David  B.  Long,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  Mark  C.  Price,  secretary-treasurer. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1946  these  three  men  and  James 
W.  Holt  organized,  incorporated  and  started  the 
Cherokee  Paper  Box  Co.  in  Charlotte. 

The  Carolina  Paper  Box  Co.  processes  board  into 
setup  boxes,  largely  for  the  hosiery,  department 
store  and  confectionery  trades.  The  bulk  of  the 
production  is  sold  locally.  Paper  board  is  purchased 
from  the  Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  and  the  Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp.,  Char- 
lotte, and  paper  for  covering  and  insert  purposes 
is  bought  from  several  firms. 

This  modern  air  conditioned  plant  with  modern 
machinery,  has  experienced  continuous  growth  in 
size  and  in  business  since  it  was  started.  It  now 
employs  about  50  workers,  operating  two  shifts. 


CATAWBA  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

The  Catawba  Paper  Box  Co.,  549  Highland  Ave- 
nue, Hickory,  manufacturing  setup  boxes,  was  or- 
ganized in  1939  as  a  partnership  by  A.  J.  Preslar 
and  associates  and  was  started  in  the  back  of  a 

Up-to-date  plant  of  the  Catawba  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hickory,  manu- 
facturer of  plain  and  fancy  setup  paper  boxes. 


garage  on  Trade  Avenue.  In  March,  1946,  the  firm 
was  incorporated,  Mr.  Preslar  becoming  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  He  is  the  only  offi- 
cial who  is  active  in  the  firm. 

In  1941  the  firm  built  a  new  plant  at  the  present 
address,  containing  12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Plans  for  the  not  too  distant  future  call  for  an  addi- 
tional building  containing  8,000  square  feet,  thus 
covering  the  entire  100  by  200  foot  lot  and  giving 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  setup  boxes  are  manufactured  for  hosiery, 
thread,  jewelry  and  textiles,  such  as  are  used  for 
sleeping  garments,  shirts  and  other  products.  Prod- 
ucts of  the  firm  are  sold  to  firms  in  Hickory  and  for 
a  radius  of  60  miles  around  that  city. 

Paper  board  stock  is  purchased  from  the  Caro- 
lina Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte,  and  the  Manches- 
ter Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  while 
paper  for  coverings  and  inside  wrappers  is  pur- 
chased largely  outside  the  State.  The  firm  has  been 
using  about  60  tons  of  paper  board  a  month  and 
turning  out  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  boxes  a  month. 

However,  this  firm  has  been  giving  vent  to  grow- 
ing pains  and  by  last  fall  had  already  installed 
$10,000  worth  of  new  equipment  during  the  year, 
and  expected  to  have  installed  and  in  operation  by 
the  end  of  the  year  additional  equipment  valued  at 
$8,000,  thus  increasing  machinery  and  equipment  to 
the  extent  of  $18,000  during  the  year. 

The  additional  equipment  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  extensively  and  required  additions  to  the 
force  of  about  40  workers  operating  two  shifts. 


HICKORY  PAPER  BOX  CO.,  INC. 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

One  of  the  older  box  manufacturing  firms  in  West- 
ern North  Carolina  is  the  Hickory  Paper  Box  Co., 
Inc.,  which  was  started  in  1921  by  the  late  R.  E.  Bal- 
lenger  in  a  rented  building  on  Eleventh  Street.  In 
1922,  Alex  S.  Menzies  bought  an  interest  in  the  plant 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Ballenger,  who 
continued  in  active  charge  of  the  business  until  his 
death  in  1936. 

Incorporated  in  1934,  the  owners  and  officers  are 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Ballenger,  widow  of  the  founder,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  Alex  S.  Menzies,  vice-presi- 
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dent  and  secretary.  In  1925  the  firm  had  grown  to 
the  extent  that  larger  quarters  were  required  and 
a  new  building,  located  at  341  Tenth  Avenue,  was 
erected.  This  building  covers  the  entire  75  by  170 
foot  lot,  giving  12,750  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  firm  produces  setup  boxes,  used  extensively 
for  hosiery,  shirts,  underwear,  candy  and  other 
products,  selling  most  of  its  products  in  Hickory  and 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Some  boxes  are  sold  in 
other  states  also. 

Paper  board  for  its  boxes  is  purchased  from  the 
Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte,  and  the 
Manchester  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Paper  for  coverings  and  linings  is  purchased  largely 
from  outside  the  State. 

The  Hickory  Paper  Box  Co.  employs  regularly 
about  50  workers,  using  one  shift  generally,  but  adds 
a  second  shift  when  occasion  demands. 


MID-STATE  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Asheboro,  N.  C. 

The  Mid-State  Paper  Box  Co.,  Asheboro,  was  or- 
ganized, incorporated  and  started  business  in  a  new 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  1939  and  is  at 
present  suffering  from  growing  pains. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  Charles  E. 
Moore,  Jr.,  president ;  W.  F.  Redding,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  E.  O.  Schaefer,  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  the  only  officer 
active  in  the  business.  Homer  P.  Frazier  is  plant 
superintendent. 

The  firm  manufactures  setup  boxes  for  hosiery, 
shirts,  underwear,  neckwear,  candy  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Most  of  the  production  is  sold  locally  or  is 
delivered  by  truck  to  firms  within  a  radius  of  75 
miles  of  Asheboro,  with  an  occasional  carload  for 
customers  outside  the  State. 

Paper  board  is  purchased  from  the  Carolina  Paper 
Board  Co.,  Charlotte,  and  the  Manchester  Board  & 
Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  while  paper  for  cover- 
ings and  labels  is  secured  from  the  Mead  Corporation 
at  its  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  plant,  and  not  from  its  North 
Carolina  plant  at  Sylva. 

The  building  erected  for  the  plant  in  1939  is  75  x 
150  feet,  thus  containing  11,250  square  feet.  Pres- 
ent plans  call  for  an  additional  building  for  storage 
in  the  near  future,  while  plans  are  in  the  making  for 
covering  the  entire  200  x  150  foot  lot,  thus  giving 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  New  and  modern 
machinery  is  now  being  installed  which  will  increase 
the  production  by  about  35  percent. 

The  firm  uses  about  37  tons  of  paper  board  a  month 
and  produces  about  425,000  paper  board  boxes  a 
month.  It  employs  an  average  of  35  workers,  using 
only  one  shift  at  present. 


Durham  Container'  Co.  plant,  air  view.  Formerly  a  cotton  mill, 
novj  converted  into  a  modern  paper  box  plant. 

DURHAM  CONTAINER  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Durham  Container  Co.,  2002  East  Pettigrew 
Street,  Durham,  was  organized  and  started  opera- 
tion in  1940,  taking  over  a  building  formerly  used 
as  a  cotton  mill.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Menasha 
Wooden  Ware  Corp.,  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Jackson  Box  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  officers  are  D.  C.  Shepard,  Neenah,  Wis.,  pres- 
ident ;  J.  F.  Burnham,  Durham,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  and  W.  J.  Cassady,  Jr.,  Cincin- 
nati, secretary-treasurer. 

In  the  production  of  corrugated  shipping  boxes 
this  firm  uses  from  500  to  800  tons  of  paper  board 
each  month,  producing  approximately  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  boxes  per  month.  Materials  are 
purchased  from  the  Mead  Corporation,  Sylva,  and 
from  other  southern  paper  mills.  About  60  people 
are  employed  in  the  plant,  working  on  one  shift. 

Shipping  containers  are  sold  to  furniture,  textile 
manufacturers,  and  food  processors,  as  per  specifi- 
cations of  the  purchasers,  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 


CAROLINA  CONTAINER  CO. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

The  Carolina  Container  Co.,  Prospect  Road,  in  the 
suburbs  of  High  Point,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
paper  box  industry.  It  was  organized  and  started 
operations  in  1928  and  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
corrugated  shipping  containers. 

The  organizers  and  officers  are  I.  Paul  Ingle,  pres- 
ident; J.  C.  Foy,  secretary,  and  C.  T.  Ingram,  Sr., 
treasurer  and  manager. 

The  plant  makes  all  kinds,  types,  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions of  corrugated  shipping  containers,  most  of  its 
products  going  to  manufacturers  of  furniture,  tex- 
tiles, hosiery,  and  to  bakeries,  florists  and  other 
shippers.  Distribution  is  largely  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Liner  board  is  purchased  from  producers  in  this 
and  other  states  and  is  converted  into  shipping  boxes 
in  the  plant. 

About  80  workers  are  employed  in  the  plant. 
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MOUNT  AIRY  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

The  Mount  Airy  Paper  Box  Co.  was  organized  12 
or  15  years  ago  for  the  primary  purpose  of  making 
boxes  used  by  the  Mount  Airy  Knitting  Co.  in  pack- 
ing its  underwear.  F.  L.  Hatcher,  president  and 
secretary,  and  J.  H.  Crossingham,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Mount  Airy  Knitting  Co.,  organized 
and  started  the  Mount  Airy  Paper  Box  Co.  as  a  part- 
nership and  it  continues  to  operate  as  such. 

From  the  beginning  other  Mount  Airy  industries 
started  buying  their  boxes  from  the  box  plant  for 
their  hosiery,  underwear  and  other  products  and 
the  plant  continues  to  produce  boxes  for  practically 
all  such  firms.  Products  also  go  to  firms  in  other 
sections  of  the  State.  Boxes,  tops,  wraps  and  differ- 
ent colors  of  tops  are  produced,  as  desired  by  the 
firm's  customers. 

The  Mount  Airy  Paper  Box  Co.  uses  700  to  800 
tons  of  cardboard  a  year,  purchasing  it  largely  from 
the  Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  150,000  complete  boxes 
and  lids  a  week. 

The  plant  employs  35  to  40  workers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  the  plant  from  its  beginning. 


CHEROKEE  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Cherokee  Paper  Box  Co.,  310  East  Tremont 
Avenue,  Charlotte,  was  organized  and  incorporated 
in  June,  1946,  and  started  operation  in  December  of 
that  year.  Its  organizers  were  the  owners  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Carolina  Paper  Box  Co.,  Burlington,  plus 
James  W.  Holt,  who  started  as  resident  manager  of 
the  new  Charlotte  plant. 

The  officers  and  owners  are  Bill  Price,  president; 
David  B.  Long,  vice-president,  both  of  Burlington, 
and  Mr.  Holt,  who  succeeded  Mark  C.  Price  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  is  also  resident  manager. 

The  new  plant  makes  setup  boxes  for  hosiery,  de- 
partment store  and  confectionery  trade,  distributing 
its  products  in  the  Charlotte  area.  Its  paper  board 
supply  is  purchased  from  the  Carolina  Paper  Board 
Corp.,  Charlotte,  and  the  Manchester  Board  &  Paper 
Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

The  Cherokee  Paper  Box  Co.  owns  its  own  site 
and  two  buildings  with  a  combined  floor  space  of 
7,000  square  feet.  All  of  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment is  new  or  modern.  The  plant  more  than  dou- 
bled its  production  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Approximately  20  workers  are  employed  regu- 
larly on  two  shifts. 


by  this  firm,  which  has  headquarters  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  The  firm  operates  17  factories  and  five  paper 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  two  factories  and  one 
paper  mill  in  Canada. 

The  Lenoir  plant  was  started  in  1939  at  another 
place  and  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1944.  Its  sup- 
plies of  corrugated  paper  board  are  secured  from 
the  plant  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  corrugated  shipping  boxes  are  made  primarily 
for  the  furniture  industry  in  Lenoir  and  surrounding 
area,  although  a  few  are  made  for  shipping  textiles, 
cones  and  other  products.  Sizes  range  from  those 
large  enough  to  contain  sofas  down  to  boxes  in  which 
small  night  tables  are  shipped. 

Several  carloads  of  corrugated  board  are  process- 
ed each  month  and  about  16  workers  are  employed 
regularly. 

R.  T.  Bloker,  who  was  in  the  Sandusky  organiza- 
tion and  spent  three  years  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
plant,  has  been  plant  manager  of  the  Lenoir  plant 
from  the  time  it  was  started,  except  for  a  period  in 
military  service. 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

Lenoir,  N.  C,  Plant 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.  plant  at  329  North 
Main  St.,  Lenoir,  is  one  of  several  plants  operated 


SOUTHERN  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Paper  Box  Co.,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Taylorsville,  was  organized  and  started  business  No- 
vember 1,  1936,  by  Ray  A.  White,  native  of  Guilford 
County,  who  had  spent  16  years  in  Michigan  and 
other  states  in  paper  box  work,  and  Gail  White,  as 
a  partnership. 

In  1940  the  firm  was  incorporated  and  Ray  A. 
White  bought  the  interest  of  Gail  White  in  1944. 
Officers  are  Ray  A.  White,  president  and  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Ray  A.  White,  secretary,  and  their  son,  Edward 
L.  White,  executive  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Southern  Paper  Box  Co.  manufactures  all 
types  and  all  sizes  of  folding  paper  boxes  on  order 
and  to  specifications  of  its  customers.  It  supplies 
boxes  for  chain  bakeries  and  candy  makers  and  for 
textiles,  yarns  and  other  products.  The  bulk  of  the 
production  is  sold  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  but 
large  orders  also  go  to  other  states. 

The  firm  uses  about  2500  tons  of  paper  board  a 
year  in  its  production,  purchasing  most  of  its  stock 
from  the  Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke 
Rapids.  Paper  for  coverings  and  inside  wrappers 
is  purchased  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

This  firm  owns  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  on  the 
edge  of  Taylorsville  and  has  about  10,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  for  its  operations.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion it  has  enlarged  its  space  three  times,  including 
erection  of  a  nice  separate  brick  office  building. 

Normally  the  Southern  Paper  Box  Co.  employs 
about  30  workers,  with  one  full  and  one  part-time 
shift,  increasing  the  number  as  occasion  demands. 
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FAIR  MARTIN  BOXES,  INC. 

Concord,  N.  C. 

Fair  Martin  Boxes,  Inc.,  located  on  U.  S.  Route  29 
just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Concord,  is  a  new  firm 
succeeding  a  new  firm  engaged  in  making  setup 
paper  board  boxes.  Its  predecessor,  Cabarrus  Paper 
Box  Co.,  was  organized  and  started  operating  May 
31,  1947.  As  of  August  25,  the  firm  was  reorganized 
and  incorporated  under  the  present  name. 

L.  F.  Martin,  president,  was  with  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America,  which  recently  opened  a 
new  plant  in  Greensboro,  until  he  took  over  the  Ca- 
barrus Paper  Box  Co.  to  reorganize  it.  A.  R.  Hoover, 
Jr.,  is  secretary-treasurer.  A.  R.  Hoover,  of  the 
Hoover  Hosiery  Co.,  located  nearby,  is  one  of  the 
stockholders.  M.  F.  Bernard  is  superintendent  of 
the  box  plant. 

Present  building  of  the  firm  is  150  x  50  feet,  with 
7,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  firm  has 
plenty  of  room  for  expansion,  called  for  in  plans  for 
the  future. 

Fair  Martin  Boxes  manufactures  setup  boxes  for 
hosiery,  shirts,  underwear,  thread,  bread,  gifts,  toys 
and  for  other  purposes,  of  sizes  and  types  specified 
by  the  purchasers.  Most  of  the  boxes  produced  are 
sold  to  manufacturers  in  Concord  or  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles. 

The  firm  uses  from  10  to  15  tons  of  paper  board 
a  week  and  produces  each  week  close  to  100,000  fin- 
ished boxes.  At  present  the  plant  employs  about  40 
workers  and  plans  to  increase  production  by  the  use 
of  two  shifts  of  workers. 


PIEDMONT  CARTON  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Piedmont  Carton  Co.,  224  South  Caldwell  St., 
Charlotte,  is  a  young  and  growing  firm  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  folding  paper  boxes.  It  was 
organized  in  May,  1944,  by  A.  P.  Cucullu,  president 
and  general  manager ;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Cucullu,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  S.  Simkins,  secretary  and  treasurer,  own- 
ers of  the  firm. 

This  firm  manufactures  folding  paper  boxes  for 
food  processors,  textile  manufacturers,  tobacco  ship- 
pers and  other  firms,  in  sizes  ranging  from  suit  boxes 
down  to  popcorn  boxes.  Its  products  are  all  machine 
processed  by  modern  new  equipment.  Boxes  are  pro- 
duced according  to  the  purchasers'  specifications  and 
are  distributed  in  several  states  in  the  southern  area. 

During  a  year  the  Piedmont  Carton  Co.  uses  about 
3500  tons  of  paper,  purchased  largely  from  the  Caro- 
lina Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte,  and  in  1946  pro- 
duced 37,000,000  boxes. 

The  firm  employs  an  average  of  about  30  em- 
ployees in  addition  to  two  salesmen. 


CHARLOTTE  BOX  &  CONVERTING  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  Box  &  Converting  Co.,  Charlotte,  is 
a  new  enterprise,  organized  in  July  and  started 
operations  in  September,  1947,  as  an  adjunct  to  and 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  manufacturing  boxes 
for  the  Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co.,  also  of  Charlotte, 
in  which  to  ship  its  tags,  envelopes  and  other  paper 
products. 

The  officers  are  T.  C.  McNeill,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  John  Jacob  Binder,  treasurer,  and 
William  Swaney,  secretary. 

In  addition  to  its  main  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co.  with  shipping  boxes,  it  is 
branching  out  and  supplying  bakeries,  ice  cream 
and  confectionery  producers. 

A  small  plant  now,  it  plans  expansion  in  the  near 
future.  The  Charlotte  Box  &  Converting  Co.  now 
uses  about  100  tons  of  paper  board  a  month,  purchas- 
ing it  from  the  Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp.,  also  of 
Charlotte. 


SHELBY  BOX  CO. 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

The  Shelby  Box  Co.,  1015  Buffalo  St.,  Shelby,  was 
organized  in  March,  1946,  as  the  Shelby  Paper  Box 
Co.  by  Clayton  M.  Teague  and  Garland  C.  Preslar, 
operating  as  a  partnership  for  about  18  months. 

In  August,  1947,  the  firm  was  reorganized,  Teague 
selling  his  interest  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Shelby  Box  Co.  and  incorporated.  The  officers  in- 
clude Charles  D.  Forney,  Jr.,  Lawndale,  president; 
J.  L.  Farris,  vice-president;  Robert  R.  Forney,  sec- 
retary, and  Jack  Preslar,  manager. 

The  firm  manufactures  thread  boxes  for  the  Lily 
Mills,  hosiery  boxes  for  the  Mauney  Hosiery  Co., 
Kings  Mountain,  and  boxes  for  other  firms  in  and 
around  Shelby. 

The  firm  owns  its  site  and  now  operates  in  a  small 
building,  converted  to  its  present  use.  Plans  for  en- 
largement and  expansion  have  been  made.  About 
18  workers  are  employed  at  present,  the  plant  operat- 
ing two  or  three  shifts  when  necessary. 


SMITH  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

The  Smith  Paper  Box  Co.,  Virginia  Street,  Mount 
Airy,  is  a  new  firm  founded  by  A.  G.  Smith,  individ- 
ual owner,  and  started  in  April,  1947.  The  plant 
is  now  operating  in  temporary  quarters  and  has 
plans  for  a  building  erected  as  a  paper  box  plant  in 
the  future.  New  and  modern  equipment  is  being 
installed  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  available. 

The  plant  manufactures  setup  paper  board  boxes 
for  hosiery,  underwear  and  other  products  manu- 
factured in  Mount  Airy  and  in  that  area.  Sizes 
range  from  5  x  2  x  5/16  inches  to  16  x  22  x  4  7/8 
inches,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  customers. 

Still  in  its  infancy,  the  Smith  Paper  Box  Co.  man- 
ufactures from  35,000  to  45,000  finished  boxes  a 
month  and  employs  about  12  workers. 
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SEVERAL  FIRMS  MAY  START 
PAPER  BOX  PLANTS  IN  N.  C. 

Several  firms  have  either  announced  plans  for 
starting  paper  box  plants  or  other  plants  adding 
some  process  to  paper  at  various  points  in  North 
Carolina.  Some  of  these  are  definite,  while  others 
may  be  plans  for  the  future  but  are  not  so  certain. 

The  Gaylord  Container  Corporation,  with  plants 
in  several  places  over  the  nation  and  with  a  sales 
organization  located  in  the  Jefferson  Building, 
Greensboro,  has  announced  plans  for  opening  a  cor- 
rugated container  plant  in  Greensboro  and  also  a 
fabricating  plant  in  Hickory.  Headquarters  of  the 
firm  are  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  southeastern 
headquarters  are  in  Atlanta.  Sales  offices  are  main- 
tained both  in  Greensboro  and  Hickory. 

The  Nolan  Paper  Box  Co.,  of  Radford,  Va.,  recent- 
ly purchased  a  building  in  Mount  Airy,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  paper  box  plant  in  that 
city.  Recent  information  is  that  the  building  has 
been  rented  for  other  purposes  and  the  plans  for  a 
paper  box  plant  have  been  projected  into  the  future. 


Gavis  Sothern  is  reported  to  be  planning  a  paper 
box  plant  for  Marshville,  presumably  for  making 
boxes  primarily  for  the  bakery  trade.  A  letter  to 
Mr.  Sothern  asking  about  his  plans  brought  no  re- 
sponse. 

The  Southern  Wax  Paper  Co.  was  reported  to 
have  announced  plans  for  opening  a  plant  in  Salis- 
bury.   A  letter  to  this  firm  brought  no  response. 

PULP  WOOD  OPERATIONS 

Several  other  pulp  and  paper  organizations  have 
various  types  of  operations  in  North  Carolina,  em- 
bracing management  of  timber  lands  from  which 
pulpwood  is  harvested,  stations  for  the  purchase  of 
pulpwood  and  distribution  offices.  Some  of  these 
firms  are  said  to  have  plans  for  establishing  plants 
in  this  State  at  some  future  time. 

Among  these  are  the  Riegel  Paper  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  with  holdings  in  the  Acme-Bolton 
vicinity  of  Columbus  County;  the  Consolidated  Paper 
&  Box  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  also  with 
holdings  in  that  vicinity;  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  with  offices  in  Wilmington,  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C. 


Old  Dominion  Makes  Paper  Boxes  In  5  N.  C.  Plants 

By  Bob  Hord,  Personnel  Manager,  Old  Dominion  Box  Co. 

The  Old  Dominion  Box  Co.  was  begun  more  than 
40  years  ago  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
manufacturing  plants  now  are  located  in  strategic 
North  Carolina  cities — Charlotte,  Winston-Salem, 
Burlington,  Kinston,  and  Conover. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paperboard 
boxes  in  the  South,  the  company  still  maintains  exec- 
utive offices  in  Lynchburg.  There  are  located  the 
headquarters  of  D.  H.  Dillard,  president,  and  C.  Gray 
Roberson,  secretary  and  treasurer,  although  the 
offices  of  E.  S.  Dillard,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  are  in  Charlotte.  In  addition  to  the  plant 
at  Lynchburg,  the  company  has  a  manufacturing 

Old  Dominion  Box   Co.  plant,  neio  and  modern,  at   Conover. 

center  at  Martinsville,  Va.,  and  an  affiliated  plant  at 
Greenville,  S.  C. — beside  the  North  Carolina  centers 
already  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1929  that  the  Old  Dominion  first  came 
into  the  "Old  North  State",  opening  a  plant  at  Char- 
lotte. Today  that  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  firm, 
and  manufactures  all  three  kinds  of  paper  boxes : 
corrugated  containers,  folding  cartons,  and  set-up. 
From  an  intricately  fashioned,  handmade  box  for 
the  finest  of  perfumes  to  a  huge  container  for  furni- 
ture— all  are  made  in  this  one  plant. 

The  Container  Division  at  Charlotte  makes,  for  the 
most  part,  packing  and  shipping  materials  for  a 
variety  of  products :  furniture,  as  mentioned  above ; 

Air  vieiv  of  the  Charlotte  plant  (State  Headquarters)  of  the  Old  r 

Dominion  Box  Co.,  which  operates  5  paper  box  plants  in  State.  tobacco  products  J  chicken  boxes  and  a  host  of  others. 
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Three  wrapping  machines  in  the  setup  division  of  one  of  the 
plants  of  the  Old  Dominion  Box  Co. 

The  Carton  Division  manufactures  a  fiat,  folding 
carton,  used  for  such  purposes  as  soft  drinks,  cigar- 
ettes, headache  powders,  blankets,  linens,  and  many 
other  uses.  The  set-up  box,  a  rigid  cardboard  con- 
tainer, is  used  to  a  great  extent  for  hosiery,  under- 
wear, cake,  candy  and  fancy  gift  boxes.  These  are, 
of  course,  only  samples  of  the  tremendous  numbers 
of  uses  to  which  these  three  types  of  boxes  can  be 
put,  and  an  article  that  cannot  be  packaged  in  paper 
seldom  appears  today. 

At  Charlotte,  too,  are  the  company's  Sales  Office, 
the  Personnel  Department,  the  Technical  Division, 
and  the  Art  and  Sample  Department.  Many  of  the 
designs  used  on  the  various  boxes  are  fashioned  and 
made-up  in  the  latter  department.  These  divisions 
serve  all  of  the  Old  Dominion  plants. 

In  the  same  year — 1929 — Old  Dominion  started 
two  other  plants  in  North  Carolina,  those  at  Winston- 
Salem,  and — a  short  time  later — the  plant  at  Bur- 
lington. Chief  among  the  boxes  made  at  Winston- 
Salem  are  those  for  hosiery,  underwear,  tobacco,  and 
food  products.  Located  in  one  of  the  busiest  busi- 
ness sections  of  the  State,  the  Winston-Salem  plant 
serves  a  wide  area,  and  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
with  which  it  has  always  operated  has  kept  the  boxes 
rolling  to  the  companies  it  serves. 


The  third  Old  Dominion  connection  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  made  at  Burlington.  Here  the  plant  is 
located  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
areas  in  the  South — tremendous  quantities  of  men's 
and  women's  hose,  textile  products,  rayon  fabrics, 
are  turned  out  by  a  large  number  of  mills,  and  most 
of  these  products  are  "packaged  in  paper".  Accord- 
ingly, hosiery  and  underwear  boxes  lead  the  produc- 
tion at  Old  Dominion's  Burlington  plant. 

In  1937,  Old  Dominion  opened  a  manufacturing 
center  in  the  extreme  Eastern  part  of  the  State — at 
Kinston.  One  of  the  finest  tobacco  markets  in  the 
nation,  Kinston  is  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  cen- 
ter as  well,  and  its  manufactured  products  call  for  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  boxes.  Underwear  and 
food  products,  men's  shirts  and  other  clothing  arti- 
cles lead  the  list  of  packaged  goods. 

The  newest  of  the  Old  Dominion  plants,  and  one 
of  the  most  modern,  is  located  at  Conover.  Opera- 
tions were  begun  in  November,  1944,  and  today  the 
plant  turns  out  both  set-up  and  carton  boxes.  Con- 
over  is  in  the  midst  of  the  "furniture  belt",  with 
much  of  the  South's  fine  furniture  produced  nearby. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  industries  located  in 
the  town,  and  a  fertile  farming  section  is  nearby. 
Leading  in  the  boxes  made  in  the  Old  Dominion  plant 
are  glove  boxes,  packages  for  food  products  and 
hosiery  boxes. 

Thus — in  brief — Old  Dominion's  story  in  North 
Carolina.  All  five  plants  are  offshoots  of  the  original 
Lynchburg  firm.  Started  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  shoe 
firm,  the  company  grew  swiftly  and  was  soon  incor- 
porated as  a  manufacturer  of  paperboard  boxes. 
Further  expansion  followed,  and  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  much  of  that  expansion  was  pointed  toward 
North  Carolina. 

Today  the  paper  box  industry  has  not  even  reached 
its  peak  of  possibilities.  The  recent  war  opened  vast 
new  fields  for  packaged  products,  and  Old  Domin- 
ion's engineers  were  quick  to  capitalize  on  these 
openings.  With  the  growing  of  every  industry  in 
North  Carolina,  the  field  of  paper  boxes  is  sure  to  be 
among  the  foremost. 


Consumer  Plants  Make  Boxes  For  Individual  Firms 


Many  of  North  Carolina's  35  paper  box  plants  now 
in  operation  started  as  consumer  plants — plants 
operated  in  a  section  of  the  mill  or  factory  and  op- 
erated to  produce  boxes  in  which  the  mill's  products 
were  packed  and  shipped,  primarily  hosiery,  under- 
wear and  other  textile  products.  The  majority  of 
these,  in  due  time,  branched  out  into  supplying  boxes 
for  the  trade  in  the  area  and  became  separate  firms, 
corporations,  partnerships  or  individually  owned. 

Consumer  plants,  eight  or  ten  of  them,  continue  to 
operate  in  connection  with  mills  they  supply  with 


boxes,  producing  no  boxes  for  the  trade.  Some  of 
these  are  among  the  oldest  box  plants  in  the  State, 
having  operated  for  around  40  years,  and  started 
because  no  box  plants  were  available  in  the  area.  A 
few  of  these  consumer  plants  have  started  within 
recent  years. 

Since  consumer  plants  are  not  listed  separately 
from  the  mills  they  serve,  no  complete  list  of  them  is 
available  and  it  is  possible  that  some  have  been 
missed.  Information  available  is  given  in  the  items 
that  follow. 
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DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

Paper  Box  Plant 
Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Paper  Box  Plant  of  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 
Corcoran  Street,  Durham,  is  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
sumer plants  for  making  paper  boxes  for  the  firm's 
own  products  now  in  operation  in  the  State.  This 
box  plant  was  established  about  40  years  ago,  a  dec- 
ade after  the  parent  organization,  the  Durham  Hos- 
iery Mills,  was  established,  and  has  continued 
through  the  years  as  a  consumer  plant. 

Founded  by  the  late  Julian  S.  Carr,  the  Durham 
Hosiery  Mills  now  has  as  officers :  W.  W.  Sledge, 
president;  W.  W.  Couch,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and  W. 
F.  Carr,  vice-president  and  secretary.  C.  L.  Upchurch 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  box  plant  for  17 
years. 

The  Paper  Box  Plant  manufactures  setup  boxes 
for  the  hosiery  made  by  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 
producing  an  average  of  18,000  finished  boxes  a 
week.  Two  principal  sizes  are  made,  varying  only 
in  thickness,  for  nylon  and  rayon  hosiery.  The  bulk 
of  the  production  is  for  nylon  hosiery. 

The  plant  purchases  paper  board  from  the  Man- 
chester Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  through 
its  Richmond,  Va.,  office,  and  its  paper  for  lid  wraps, 
bottoms  and  inserts  from  various  paper  producers, 
largel  youtside  the  State.  The  working  force  ranges 
around  18  employees. 

The  box  plant  occupies  about  4,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  is  equipped  with  three  stay  machines, 
two  wrapping  machines,  one  notching  machine,  one 
labeling  machine  and  five  platen  and  three  Kelly  B 
printing  presses.  The  box  plant  also  prints  labels 
and  office  forms  for  the  hosiery  mill. 


LILLIAN  KNITTING  MILLS  CO. 

Paper  Box  Plant 

Albemarle,  N.  C. 

The  Paper  Box  Plant  of  the  Lillian  Knitting  Mills 
Co.,  Albemarle,  was  established  in  the  mill  about  30 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  paper  box 
plant  nearby  from  which  the  mill  could  purchase 
the  boxes  needed  for  its  hosiery  products. 

The  box  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  4,000  nylon 
hosiery  boxes  a  clay  and  is  specialized  to  produce 
boxes  designed  to  meet  the  exact  needs  of  the  mill. 
It  is  connected  with  the  mill's  Hosiery  Finishing  De- 
partment. 

Since  the  mill  serves  the  wholesale  trade,  prac- 
tically all  of  its  customers  have  their  own  trade 
marks,  the  box  plant  furnishes  the  flat  stock  of  box 
wrappers  and  other  packing  materials.  It  is  equip- 
ped to  print  the  colors,  lettering  and  designs  in  sizes 
and  quantities  on  the  boxes  to  fit  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  various  orders.  This,  A.  L.  Patterson, 
treasurer,  reports,  enables  the  mill  to  have  an  extra 
check  on  the  goods  shipped  out. 


HUDSON  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Paper  Box  Plant 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Box  Department  of  the  Hudson  Hosiery  Co., 
with  mills  at  Charlotte,  Oakhurst  and  Shelby,  was 
started  in  1938  and  occupies  a  room  30  x  100  feet 
in  the  Charlotte  mill. 

The  box  department  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
Stokes  and  Smith  machines  and  all  of  the  other 
equipment  required  to  make  the  setup  boxes  used 
for  women's  hose.  Normal  output  of  the  plant  is 
about  60,000  boxes  a  week.  Paper  board,  at  first 
purchased  from  Richmond,  is  now  secured  from  the 
Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp.,  Charlotte. 

Normal  employment  in  the  box  plant  is  10  per- 
sons, all  local  people  trained  in  the  plant  when  and 
since  it  opened. 


OTHER  CONSUMER  PLANTS 

Several  other  consumer  plants  are  operating  in 
the  State  in  connection  with  the  firms  for  which 
they  supply  paper  boxes.  Letters  have  gone  to  the 
plants  involved  asking  for  information  to  be  includ- 
ed in  this  issue,  but  responses  were  not  received. 
Among  these  are  Wiscassett  Mills,  Albemarle ;  Wash- 
ington Mills,  Mayodan ;  May-McEwen-Kaiser  Co., 
Burlington. 


TRANSPARENT-FLEXIBLE  PACKINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

The  plant  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  paper  bags 
and  other  packaging  materials  of  transparent  and 
partially  transparent  products  such  as  cellophane, 
glassine  and  other  high  grade  paper  products,  and 
printing  these  containers  in  as  many  as  four  pri- 
mary colors  by  the  analine  and  rotogravure  pro- 
cesses. Bags  and  wrappings  are  made  for  textile, 
hosiery,  rubber,  candy  manufacturers,  bakeries  and 
food  processing  firms,  particularly  when  the  goods 
are  displayed  through  the  coverings,  either  by  win- 
dows or  through  the  entire  wrappings. 

Transparent  Packings  also  works  with  customers 
in  designing  and  developing  color  pictures  and  de- 
signs appropriate  for  the  products  to  be  displayed. 
One  bag-making  machine  operated  by  the  firm  is 
capable  of  making,  printing  and  completing  30,000 
bags  per  hour,  and  the  firm  can  process  from  30,000 
to  40,000  pounds  of  paper  a  month. 

The  new  building  is  80x100  feet,  thus  giving  8,000 
square  feet  for  office  space  and  operations.  From 
15  to  25  workers  are  employed.  The  products  are 
distributed  in  the  Southeast,  largely  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
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First  Paper  Mill  In  Salem  Started  In  1791 

By  Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  Aixhivist 
Southern  Province,  Moravian  Church  in  America,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


a 

i 


Gottlieb  Schober,  who  built  the  Salem  Paper  Mill, 
was  a  very  versatile  man.  He  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  walking  with  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  all  the  way  from  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  to  grow  up  with  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment in  Wachovia.  He  was  taught  to  weave;  but 
he  also  showed  unusual  aptitude  for  music  and  Rev. 
John  Michael  Graff  taught  him  to  play  the  little 
organ  in  Bethabara  (Old  Town),  the  first  organ  in 
western  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

With  the  other  boys  and  unmarried  men  he  moved 
to  Salem  when  the  Brothers  House  was  finished.  He 
worked  at  his  trade,  taught  school,  then  married  and 
built  a  home,  a  simple  log  house,  evidently,  on  a  lot 
across  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Salem  Square. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Library  of  Salem 
College.  There  he  continued  to  play  the  organ — 
the  larger  organs  in  the  Gemein  Haus  and  then  in 
the  church.  Not  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  was 
making  he  turned  to  the  handicraft  of  a  tinner ;  and 
began  to  do  more  trading  on  the  side — both  in  real 
estate  and  in  a  variety  of  articles  which  he  could 
barter  for  tin — than  the  leaders  of  Salem  thought 
wise. 

AUTHORITY  TO  BUILD  MILL 

In  July,  1789,  his  thoughts  took  a  new  turn,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rev.  Frederic  William  Marshall, 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
paper-mill  in  Salem,  and  saying  that  if  the  church 
boards  did  not  want  to  build  one  he  might  do  it  him- 
self. The  boards  thought  "that  it  would  suit  best 
for  him",  and  might  serve  to  divert  him  from  other 
activities  of  which  they  did  not  entirely  approve,  so 
told  him  to  go  ahead.  (In  those  days  the  Aufseher 
Collegium,  or  Board  of  Overseers,  not  only  looked 
after  the  financial  and  material  interests  of  Salem 
congregation,  but  also  acted  as  a  "Town  Committee" 
passing  on  many  matters  which  now  go  to  City 
Hall.) 

Having  received  official  approval  of  his  plan  Scho- 
ber proceeded  to  engage  Christian  Stauber  as  paper- 
maker,  and  on  September  8,  1789,  Stauber  left  for 
Pennsylvania,  to  learn  the  art  of  paper-making  from 
the  Ephrata  community,  near  Reading.  Stauber  was 
a  tailor  by  trade,  but  wanted  a  change  on  account  of 
his  health. 

In  Ephrata,  Stauber  soon  found  that  he  was  out 
of  his  depth,  and  wrote  back  that  he  could  not  under- 
take the  building  of  a  paper-mill  without  the  assist- 
ance of  some  one  who  knew  more  about  such  matters 


than  he  did;  and  on  November  11th  Johann  Krause, 
the  master  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker  of  Salem, 
set  out  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  erstwhile  tailor. 

STATE  LOAN  TO  ERECT  PLANT 

Meanwhile  Schober  was  taking  up  the  financial 
side  of  the  enterprise.  He  went  to  the  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  in  session  in  November,  1789,  and 
asked  for  a  loan  of  £300  paper  money  for  three  years, 
without  interest,  to  further  his  plan  for  the  building 
of  a  paper  mill.  The  loan  was  granted.  About  the 
same  time  George  Stockburger,  from  a  farm  near 
Salem,  undertook  to  collect  rags  for  the  mill. 

In  February,  1790,  with  the  help  of  a  mill-builder, 
name  not  given,  Schober  measured  the  fall  of  the 
Petersbach  (Peters  Creek)  a  small  stream  west  of 
Salem.  It  was  determined  that  by  building  a  large 
dam  enough  power  could  be  secured  to  run  the  mill, 
though  a  good  deal  of  land  would  be  flooded.  The 
Town  Committee,  decided,  however,  that  this  would 
not  menace  the  health  of  the  town,  since  there  would 
be  a  hill  between  the  town  and  the  pond,  but  re- 
quired that  no  trees  should  be  left  standing  on  the 
flooded  land.  (The  site  was  just  south  of  the  point 
where  the  modern  Academy  Street  crosses  Peters 
Creek,  where  there  is  a  sharp  dip  between  West  Sa- 
lem and  Ardmore.) 

A  few  days  later  Johann  Krause  returned  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  March,  1790,  levels  were  run 
from  the  Petersbach,  and  the  mill  site  was  staked. 

Knowing  that  it  would  take  a  while  to  gather 
enough  "clean  cotton  and  linen  rags,"  Schober  in- 
serted an  advertisement  in  the  Faijetteville  Gazette, 
(Vol.  1,  No.  4.)  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  He  urged 
housewives  to  save  their  rags  for  him,  "for  without 
rags  paper  cannot  be  made",  and  he  pointed  out  the 
profit  for  themselves  in  selling  the  rags. 


Note:  This  information  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fries  to  the 
editor,  who  asked  her  to  prepare  an  account  of  the  paper  mill  at  Salem.  She 
had  referred  to  this  paper  mill  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  in  Raleigh  last  fall,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  "Salem   Program". 


STATE'S  FIRST  PAPER  MILL 
IN  ORANGE  COUNTY  IN  1777 

The  first  paper  mill  to  be  established  in  North  Carolina, 
so  far  as  information  is  available,  was  erected  in  Orange 
County,  near  Hillsboro,  probably  on  or  near  the  Eno  River, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1777,  but  no  information  is  at  hand  as 
to  how  long  or  how  successfully  it  operated. 

In  the  Provincial  Congress,  late  in  1775,  records  show 
that  a  bounty  of  £250  (250  pounds)  was  offered  for  the 
first  paper  mill  established  in  the  State. 

On  November  14,  1777,  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  New  Bern,  carried  an  article  announcing  that  the 
proprietors  had  set  up  a  paper  mill  in  Orange  County  and 
called  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to  save  all  old  rags  for 
delivery  to  the  mill.  The  item  further  recorded  that  several 
paper  mills  were  operating  in  northern  states,  but  that  this 
mill  was  a  novelty  in  North  Carolina. 

This  information  is  included  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Records,  Vol.  II,  Page  80  4. 

The  paper  mill  at  Salem  may  have  been  the  second  in  the 
State. 
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BLOTTING  PAPER  FIRST,  1791 

Actual  building  of  the  mill  and  installing  the  ma- 
chinery took  two  months  more  than  a  year,  but  by 
the  end  of  April,  1791,  work  had  progressed  to  the 
point  that  blotting  paper  could  be  made.  In  that 
month  Brother  and  Sister  (Mr.  and  Mrs.)  Philip 
Transou  and  their  daughter,  Catharine,  came  from 
Bethania,  and  lived  at  the  mill  for  three  months. 
What  they  did  does  not  appear,  and  in  July  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Transou  returned  to  Bethania.  Catharine  ap- 
parently stayed  in  Salem,  where  five  years  later  she 
married  Christoph  Reich,  who  was  associated  with 
Gottlieb  Schober,  first  as  a  tinsmith  and  then  as  a 
coppersmith. 

In  October,  1791,  Schober  proposed  that  Christian 
Stauber  should  take  charge  of  the  paper-mill  as 
master  and  as  partner.  This  was  done,  and  the  ar- 
rangement lasted  until  April,  1793,  when  Stauber 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Bethabara,  where  he  returned 
to  his  trade  as  a  tailor. 

As  the  paper-mill  was  a  private,  not  a  church  en- 
terprise, it  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  story  in 
detail.  Johann  George  Wagemann,  a  miller  by 
trade,  worked  at  the  paper-mill  for  a  while  before 
he  died  in  December,  1800.  His  widow,  Rosina 
Wagemann,  born  Beroth,  continued  to  live  at  the 
mill,  and  in  May,  1801,  married  the  widower,  Joseph 
Gambold,  who  took  charge  of  the  paper-mill. 

SLAVE  LABOR  MADE  PAPER 

Part  of  the  work  at  the  mill  was  done  by  Negroes, 
for  a  note  in  the  board  minutes  of  December,  1803, 
notes  with  regret  that  Br.  Schober  continues  to  buy 
more  Negroes,  placing  some  on  his  farm  and  some  at 
the  paper-mill. 

In  October,  1806,  Joseph  Gambold's  wife  left  him, 
(one  of  the  very  few  cases  of  that  kind  mentioned  in 


Water  marks  in  paper  manufactured  in  Salem,  N.  C,  starting 
late  in  1791,  brought  out  in  black  to  show  markings.  The  "8" 
probably  was  for  Salem,  but  could  have  been  for  Gottlieb 
Schober,  who  operated  the  plant.  The  "N.  C."  stand  for 
North  Carolina. 


the  Moravian  records).  Gambold  stayed  on  at  the 
paper-mill  until  November,  1808,  when  the  boards 
sent  him  to  the  Moravian  mission  among  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  then  at  Springplace,  Georgia.  His 
brother,  John  Gambold,  was  the  missionary  in 
charge,  and  Joseph  helped  in  the  material  affairs  of 
the  mission  for  a  number  of  years,  until  advancing 
age  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire. 

In  1809  Van  Nieman  Zevely,  married  one  of  Scho- 
ber's  daughters,  and  they  moved  to  the  paper-mill. 
Apparently  they  remained  there  until  1815,  when 
Zevely  and  his  family  moved  north  of  Salem,  where 
he  dammed  the  Petersbach  higher  up  and  built  a 
water-driven  wool-carding  machine,  the  first  known 
in  this  section. 

WATER  MARKS  "S"  AND  "N.  C" 

The  only  good  water-marks  which  have  been  found, 
identified  as  coming  from  the  Salem  paper-mill,  be- 
long to  the  Gambold  and  Zevely  periods.  Paper  used 
in  1804  shows  an  S,  which  might  stand  for  Schober 
or  for  Salem.  In  1809  there  are  a  number  of  sheets 
showing  a  water-mark  with  N.  C,  and  S,  and  this 
strengthens  the  guess  that  the  S  stood  for  Salem.  As 
folded  the  paper  measures  6V2  by  7%  inches.  The 
S.  and  the  N.C.  are  always  on  separate  sheets. 
Straight  lines,  1Y&  inch  apart,  run  parallel  with  the 
letters,  crossed  by  numerous  lines,  approximately 
24  to  the  inch.  As  used,  the  letters  are  always  in 
the  fold  of  the  paper.  Many  of  the  sheets  show  no 
letters.  The  paper  is  medium  light  weight,  un- 
glazed.  Either  the  paper  has  slightly  yellowed  with 
age  or  else  it  never  was  pure  white.  In  the  Fried- 
berg  diary  of  1809  the  sheets  are  used  separately — 
folded  only  once;  but  it  was  more  usual  to  fold  so 
that  there  were  four  leaves,  or  eight  written  pages, 
together,  and  sometimes  each  of  these  sets  of  four 
showed  the  S  on  one  fold  and  the  N.C.  on  the  other. 
The  Salem  diary  of  1809  has  paper  of  two  kinds,  not 
quite  the  same  size.  The  lighter  weight  is  entirely 
blank.  The  other  shows  the  same  lines  as  the  S 
paper,  but  has  the  name  P.  Bell,  a  name  entirely 
unknown  to  me.  Most  of  the  paper  of  the  period 
shows  the  lines,  without  lettering,  but  the  vertical 
lines  are  one  inch  apart  instead  of  l1/^. 

CHANGES  HANDS  FREQUENTLY 

After  Zevely  left  the  paper-mill  references  to  it 
become  few  and  far  apart.  In  May,  1819,  board  min- 
utes show  that  Gottlieb  Schober  was  running  a  small 
store  in  Salem,  with  books,  medicine,  and  "certain 
small  wares  to  exchange  for  rags." 

In  August,  1836,  Christian  Blum  bought  the  paper- 
mill  from  Schober,  and  received  permission  to  han- 
dle a  stock  of  small  wares  to  exchange  for  rags,  as 
Schober  had  done. 

Gottlieb  Schober  died  June  29,  1838.  Evidently 
Christian  Blum  had  financial  troubles,  and  about 
1843  Emanuel  Schober,  son  of  Gottlieb  Schober, 
took  back  the  paper-mill,  and  ran  it  until  his  death 
in  June,  1846. 
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FRIES,  THEN  GRAY,  RAN  PLANT 

In  March,  1847,  a  NOTICE  was  distributed,  an- 
nouncing that  the  guardians  of  the  minor  sons  of 
Emanuel  Schober  would  lease  the  paper-mill  to  the 
highest  bidder,  adding  that  the  property  was  then 
"undergoing  thorough  repairs,  and  when  finished 
will  enable  the  future  lessee  to  do  more  and  better 
work  than  has  ever  been  done  at  the  establishment 
before."  The  same  NOTICE  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  "a  quantity  of  rags,  an  assortment  of 
books,  stationery,  paper,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles." 

Apparently  no  satisfactory  bids  were  received, 
for  in  May,  1847,  Francis  Fries,  Executor  of  Eman- 
uel Shober,  reported  to  the  Town  Committee  that 
he  had  himself  leased  the  paper-mill  for  several 
years,  and  that  he  wanted  to  open  a  small  rag- 
exchange,  such  as  had  been  allowed  to  other  paper- 
mill  owners. 

Francis  Fries  died  in  1863,  and  some  time  there- 
after the  paper-mill  was  bought  by  Robert  Gray,  of 
Winston. 

PLANT  BURNED  IN  1873 

The  Memorabilia  of  Salem  Congregation  gives  the 
tragic  end  of  the  Salem  paper-mill.  "Early  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  January  19,  1873,  the  old  paper- 
mill  near  Salem  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  All 
could  not  but  regret  the  destruction  of  this  old  land- 


mark, and  sympathize  with  its  esteemed  owner,  a 
gentleman  of  Winston,  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  refitted  it 
with  new  machinery,  and  a  steam  engine  in  place  of 
the  water  power." 

In  1884,  Griffiths  &  Jouffray  built  a  new  paper- 
mill  on  Old  Shallowford  Street  (now  Academy 
Street)  in  Salem.  The  Memorabilia  of  that  year 
says  that  "the  machinery  will  be  run  by  two  engines, 
one  of  twenty  and  the  other  of  forty  horse-power. 
The  pure  water  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper  is  supplied  in  ample  quantities  by  an  artesian 
well.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  one  ton  of 
paper  per  day,  only  wrapping  paper  and  newspaper 
will  be  manufactured  at  present." 

Evidently  the  enterprise  met  with  difficulties,  for 
the  Memorabilia  of  1887  noted  that  "the  paper-mill 
has  been  resumed  under  the  enterprising  manage- 
ment of  experienced  parties  from  elsewhere,  and  is 
now  working  up  to  its  fullest  capacity.  An  order  of 
three  hundred  tons  of  manila  paper  is  being  carried 
out  for  the  northern  markets."  This  success  was 
only  temporary,  for  the  Memorabilia  of  1904  report- 
ed that  "the  old  paper-mill  has  given  place  to  a  row 
of  neat  cottages,  greatly  improving  that  neighbor- 
hood." I  am  told  that  this  later  paper-mill  stood  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Academy 
and  Marshall  Streets.  My  informant  says  that  Grif- 
fiths &  Jouffray  brought  a  lot  of  worn,  second-hand 
machinery  to  Salem,  so  that  probably  explains  the 
lack  of  success  with  that  venture. 


Possible  Source  And  Possible  End  Of  Prosperity 

By  Silas  F.  Campbell,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


With  the  effort  that  is  being  made  by  State,  Coun- 
ty and  City  agencies  to  promote  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  much  interest  attaches  to 
the  records  of  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion on  employment  and  wages  in  the  various  indus- 
trial groups,  and  particularly  in  manufacture. 

Each  year  these  records  become  more  important 
as  a  measurement  of  the  State's  industrial  progress. 
The  coverage  under  the  law  has  grown  from  474,872 
workers  in  1940  to  617,289  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1947,  an  increase  of  30  percent,  and  the  number  now 
covered  is  greater  than  the  entire  nonagricultural 
labor  force  of  the  State  in  1939. 

Meanwhile,  the  total  volume  of  wages  paid  has 
increased  from  four  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
to  considerably  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  the 
average  weekly  wage  has  increased  from  $17.44  in 
1940  to  $37.81  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947,  a  gain 
of  117  percent.  In  manufacture  the  increase  in  the 
average  weekly  wage  has  been  from  $16.54  in  1940 
to  $37.71  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947,  an  increase  of 
128  percent.  The  present  average  weekly  wage  in 
construction  is  $41.55,  compared  to  $17.02  in  1940, 
an  increase  of  144  percent. 


CURRENT  DATA  NEEDED 

In  order  to  provide  data  as  currently  as  possible 
on  industrial  trends  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics has  made  a  mid-year  analysis  of  employment 
and  wages  for  every  county  in  the  State  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1947  for  construction,  manufacture,  trans- 
portation and  communication,  trade,  finance,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  and  service  industries. 

The  over-all  average  weekly  wage  is  given,  as  well 
as  the  average  for  manufacture ;  and  the  trend  from 
the  1946  average  for  both  employment  and  average 
weekly  wage  is  shown  for  the  State  and  for  each 
county. 

Even  since  1946  the  trend  has  been  upward,  with 
a  gain  in  employment  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947 
of  15,000  over  the  third  quarter  of  1946,  an  increase 
of  2.5  percent,  and  an  increase  in  average  weekly 
wages  from  $34.39  to  $37.81,  a  gain  of  9.9  percent. 

Gains  during  1947  over  the  average  for  the  year 
1946  in  employment  for  the  various  industry  groups 
are:  Construction  21.2  percent;  Manufacture,  2.8 
percent;  Transportation  and  Communication,  5.6 
percent;  Trade,  9.8  percent;  Finance,  Insurance  and 
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Real  Estate,  16.4  percent;  Service  and  Other,  4.4 
percent,  with  an  over-all  gain  of  5.5  percent  in  em- 
ployment. 

Gains  in  the  average  weekly  wage  from  1946  are: 
Construction,  9.8  percent;  Manufacture,  9.9  percent; 
Transportation  and  Communication,  10.9  percent; 
Trade,  7.2  percent;  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 
Estate  (Decline)  3.2  percent;  Service  and  Other, 
8.5  percent,  with  an  over-all  gain  of  9.2  percent  in 
weekly  wages. 

These  gains  in  wages  are  more  significant  when 
we  consider  that  the  comparison  is  made  between  the 
third  quarter  of  1947  when  there  was  much  seasonal 
employment  in  tobacco  processing  at  wages  much 
below  the  average  paid  the  North  Carolina  worker, 
with  the  average  for  the  whole  year  1946,  which 
normally  would  produce  a  higher  average. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  of  the  15  counties  with 
a  lower  average  weekly  wage  in  1947  than  in  1946, 
not  one  of  them  carries  on  seasonal  tobacco  process- 
ing to  any  extent. 

WATCH  CONSTRUCTION— MANUFACTURE 

We  are  particularly  interested  just  now  in  the 
localization  of  construction  and  manufacture.  This 
analysis  shows  where  our  construction  labor  force 
is  employed,  where  manufacture  is  concentrated, 
whether  the  trend  is  upward  or  downward,  and  the 
extent  of  the  trend.  Trade  and  transportation  also 
are  both  significant  barometers  of  industrial  trends, 
as  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  service  in- 
dustries. 

By  the  same  token  the  analysis  points  out  those 
areas  which  need  attention  and  engineering  aid  in 
order  that  they  may  take  their  places  in  the  forward 
movement  which  industry  now  enjoys  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

ALL  COUNTIES  CAN  PARTICIPATE 

While  many  counties  are  limited  in  the  type  and 
amount  of  industrial  expansion  that  may  be  expected, 
either  by  the  nature  of  raw  materials  produced,  by 
the  type  of  labor  available,  or  by  transportation 
facilities,  the  time  was  never  more  opportune  for 
exploiting  every  possible  avenue  to  the  greater  utiliz- 
ation of  manpower. 

That  we  have  much  to  do  to  bring  industrial  de- 
velopment and  stability  to  every  county,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  over-all  gain 
in  employment  and  wages  in  1947,  yet,  31  counties 
had  less  employment  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947 
than  the  average  for  1946,  and  15  counties  had  a 
lower  average  weekly  wage  than  the  average  for 
1946. 

We  know  that,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  State's 
industrial  development,  its  major  activity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  production  of  consumer  goods,  for 
which  only  a  few  counties  are  not  to  some  degree 
adapted.  We  know  also  that,  whatever  the  trend 
in  the  nation's  economy,  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods  will  keep  North  Carolina  in  a  favorable  posi- 


tion.   This  has  been  true  even  in  years  of  depression, 
and  the  outlook  was  never  brighter  than  now. 

UNWHOLESOME  INFLATION  EFFECT 

The  figures  on  construction  tell  only  part  of  the 
story  as  to  the  potential  trend.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
planned  construction  await  the  availability  of  mate- 
rial and  labor.  Manufacture  is  also  greatly  ham- 
pered by  these  shortages  which  delay  plant  construc- 
tion. These  shortages  also  have  an  unwholesome 
effect  in  that  higher  prices  result,  and  the  increasing 
costs  are  driving  many  would-be  builders  out  of 
the  market. 

Some  of  the  labor  needed  for  construction,  and  in 
fact  for  the  production  of  much  of  the  building  ma- 
terial, would  be  available,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  increased  wages,  which  at  some  of  the  lower 
levels  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  before  the  war, 
and  which  should  be  a  stimulus  to  greater  effort  and 
an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  appear 
in  many  cases  to  have  had  an  opposite  effect — to  have 
lessened  the  relish  for  work.  Some  in  this  group 
are  satisfied  to  work  fewer  hours  or  days  per  week, 
and  spend  the  balance  of  the  time  enjoying  their  un- 
precedented wealth,  instead  of  increasing  their  pro- 
duction. Prosperity  for  all  cannot  continue  indefin- 
itely under  such  conditions.  Increased  production 
at  all  levels,  whether  it  is  digging  a  ditch  or  building 
an  automobile,  is  a  necessary  safeguard  against  in- 
flation and  eventual  industrial  decline.  For,  when 
industry  declines  employment  and  wages  decline; 
and  the  fellow  who  has  lost  his  relish  for  labor,  if 
he  can  then  find  a  job,  must  again  work  longer  hours 
for  less  money  to  pay  for  his  failure  to  recognize  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  prosperity. 

The  source  of  the  State's  prosperity  lies  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  industrialist  but  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people.  If  prosperity  does  not  teach  us  to  improve 
our  time,  to  increase  productivity,  to  build  a  nobler 
State,  County,  City  and  home,  then  prosperity  might 
as  well  end  where  it  began — in  long  hours  of  toil  at 
low  levels  of  pay;  for  the  State  will  have  gained 
nothing  by  the  experience.  Instead,  it  will  have  lost 
something  from  the  integrity  of  its  citizenship — the 
will  to  work  and  to  build  for  a  still  better  day. 

A  copy  of  the  details  of  this  trend  picture  will  be 
available  to  those  who  are  interested. 


PULP,  PAPER  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

reworks  cones ;  one  firm  produces  tags  and  envelopes 
and  another  makes  pads,  notebooks  and  tablets. 

In  addition,  half  a  dozen  plants  are  expected  to 
start  business  soon,  paper  box  plants,  wax  paper 
plant,  bakery  box  plant,  and  others. 

Several  paper  box  plants  have  been  operating  in 
the  State  for  years,  but  several  plants  making  paper 
products  have  opened  within  the  past  year  or  two — 
indicating  still  further  processing  of  the  paper  prod- 
ucts from  raw  materials  so  plentiful  in  the  State. 
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ECUSTA  LARGEST  CIGARETTE 
PAPER  PLANT  IN  WORLD 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

arette.  This  endless  band  of  wrapped  papers  passes 
through  a  cutter  which  drops  finished  roll-your-own 
booklets  faster  than  the  eye  can  follow  them. 

The  Endless  Belt  Corporation  manufactures  endless 
woven  belts  which  the  cigarette  manufacturers  use 
in  their  cigarette  making  machines.  Each  belt  is 
made  separately,  the  warp  being  wound  in  endless 
loops,  and  the  weaving  is  done  by  machinery,  up  to 
the  last  inch,  which  is  done  by  hand.  After  finishing, 
these  belts  are  tested  for  exactness  to  one  of  the  300 
sizes  and  types  produced.  These  belts  convey  the 
paper  and  the  tobacco,  bringing  them  together  on 
the  cigarette  making  machines. 

The  Central  Fibre  Corporation  and  the  California 
Central  Fibre  Corporation,  operating  in  Minnesota 
and  California,  respectively,  are  engaged  in  purchas- 
ing the  flax  straw,  cleaning  and  refining  it,  and  bal- 
ing the  resultant  fibre  for  shipment  to  the  Ecusta 
plant. 

Ecusta  Paper  Corporation  was  organized  and 
started  erection  of  buildings  in  June  1938.  On  Sep- 
tember 2,  1939,  the  first  paper  rolled  off  the  machines 
— the  very  day  on  which  Germany  invaded  Poland — 
and  World  War  II  was  on  its  way.  It  was  not  long 
before  cigarette  paper  was  rolling  off  the  machines 
in  quantity  sufficient,  with  stocks  on  hand,  to  supply 
most  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country.  That 
was  an  opportune  time,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
shipments  from  France,  from  which  most  of  the 
paper  stock  for  the  United  States  had  been  received, 
were  practically  stopped  by  the  German  U-boats. 

OBSERVES  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  September  2,  1944,  Ecusta  observed  its  fifth 
anniversary,  along  with  the  announcement  that  its 
plant  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
that  nearly  all  of  the  larger  tobacco  manufacturing 
firms  in  the  country,  as  well  as  many  in  foreign 
countries,  were  using  its  product.  In  partial  recog- 
nition of  his  contribution  to  the  industry  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  on  June  9,  1947,  conferred  upon  Harry  H. 
Straus,  founder  and  president,  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Engineering. 

Cigarette  papers,  Ecusta  explains,  must  be  about 
the  thickness  of  a  human  hair,  yet  it  must  be  elastic 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pull  of 
the  cigarette  machine.  It  must  fold  without  tearing, 
must  not  stick  to  the  lips,  must  burn  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  tobacco  burns.  It  must  be  opaque,  pure  white 
and  tasteless.  That  is  why  large  amounts  of  money 
were  spent  in  finding  the  raw  material  which  could  be 
developed  and  refined  so  it  would  have  these  requisite 
qualities.  That,  also,  is  why  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  checked  and  double  checked  by  laboratory 
experiments  and  production  checks. 

Moreover,  that  also  is  why  agricultural  tests  and 
experiments  are  continuously  being  made  to  further 


improve  the  quality  of  the  raw  materials.  Present 
standards  must  be  maintained  and  improvements 
discovered  and  utilized.  No  restrictions  are  thrown 
around  Ecusta's  laboratories  and  testing  grounds. 

GOOD  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Eusta's  investment  has  brought  to  North  Carolina 
what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  State's  large  indus- 
tries. More  than  1700  workers  are  employed  in  the 
plant,  which  operates  in  most  of  its  departments  on 
a  24-hour,  7-day  week,  basis,  since  both  pulp  and 
paper  making  are  continuous  processes. 

Many  advantages  are  provided  for  Ecusta  em- 
ployees. The  plant  operates  an  excellent  cafeteria 
seating  384  and  also  a  "cafeteria  on  wheels".  A 
monthly  magazine,  tabloid  size,  "The  Echo",  is  pub- 
lished for  the  personnel.  The  firm  provides  health, 
safety  and  recreational  facilities  for  its  workers  and 
special  advantages  for  children  of  the  employees. 
Group  life,  health  and  accident,  hospitalization  and 
other  types  of  insurance  are  provided. 

Ecusta  claims  modestly  that  when  you  are  smoking 
your  favorite  cigarette,  a  Camel,  Chesterfield,  Philip 
Morris,  Old  Gold,  Lucky  Strike  or  many  of  the  other 
numerous  brands,  you  are  doubtless  burning  Ecusta- 
made  paper.  The  Ecusta  paper  also  goes  to  prac- 
tically every  country  in  the  world  in  which  cigarettes 
are  manufactured,  and  also  wherever  roll-your-own 
cigarettes  are  smoked. 

MAKES  OTHER  FINE  PAPERS 

In  addition  to  cigarette  paper,  Ecusta  had  started 
the  manufacture  of  other  fine  types  of  paper,  in- 
cluding fine  flax  writing  paper,  lightweight  printing 
paper,  air  mail  sheets,  text  or  Bible  paper,  and  other 
types  in  which  thin,  light,  opaque  paper  is  required. 
The  small  booklets  issued  for  visitors  to  the  plant  are 
printed  on  its  regular  cigarette  paper,  and  its  fifth 
anniversary  book  is  printed  on  Ecusta  Fine  Flax 
Writing. 

Truly,  Harry  H.  Straus  has  built  for  himself  a 
monument  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  mountains. 


Benefits  Almost  One-third 
of  Contributions  In  1947 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  $19,732,294.87 
in  receipts  of  the  State  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission during  the  calendar  year  1947  was  paid  out 
in  unemployment  benefits  during  that  year,  it  is 
revealed  in  figures  submitted  by  Chief  Auditor  W.  H. 
Pitman  to  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall. 

During  the  year  $5,818,427.25  was  paid  out  in  un- 
employment benefits  to  unemployed  eligible  workers, 
the  largest  amount  paid  out  in  any  of  the  past  eight 
years  and  more  than  the  $4,483,419.44  paid  out  in 
the  two  years  of  1944-46  fiscal  year  biennium.  The 
1947  benefits  were  included  in  451,961  checks  issued, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  weeks  of  unemployment  and  partial  unem- 
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ployment  for  which  compensation  was  paid  last 
year.  On  that  basis,  the  average  week's  check  for 
unemployment  and  partial  unemployment  was 
$12.87,  an  amount  on  which  the  average  workers 
can  do  very  little  splurging  in  this  period  of  high 
prices,  Chairman  Kendall  points  out. 

Of  the  receipts  last  year,  $17,281,578.50  were  in 
employer  contributions,  slightly  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  two  years  in  the  1944-46  fiscal  biennium, 
which  was  $33,705,475.59.  However,  since  the  av- 
erage rate  of  contributions,  under  the  employer  ex- 
perience rating  provisions  of  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Law,  were  lower  in  1947,  this  amount  indicates  a 
considerable  expansion  of  industry  in  1947. 

Interest  earned  by  the  State's  fund  on  deposit  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  during  1947  was  $2,- 
450,716.37,  which  amount  was  added  to  the  State's 
fund. 

The  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  as  of  December 
31,  1947,  showed  totals  as  follows :  receipts  $171,- 
822,511.06,  including  contributions  of  $160,139,- 
951.02,  U.  S.  Treasury  interest  of  $11,682,860.04; 
benefits  to  unemployed  eligible  workers,  $36,706,- 
726.45  and  balance  in  the  fund  of  $135,115,784.61. 


Small  Percentage  of  N.  C. 
Veterans  Draw  Allowances 

Only  2.5  percent  of  North  Carolina's  approximate- 
ly 375,000  World  War  II  veterans  whose  war  serv- 
ices made  them  eligible  for  servicemen's  readjust- 
ment allowances  were  still  drawing  allowances  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  December  31,  it  is  revealed  by  Chair- 
man Henry  E.  Kendall,  of  the  State  Employment 
Security  Commission,  which  agency  administers  this 
phase  of  the  Veterans  Administration  program. 

In  fact,  only  40  percent  of  the  eligible  veterans 
had  ever  drawn  as  much  as  one  payment  of  the 
available  allowances,  and  of  all  the  veterans  who 
applied  for  and  drew  allowances,  only  45.7  percent 
of  the  amount  to  which  their  services  entitled  them 
had  been  drawn  by  the  end  of  1947. 

Approximately  400,000  North  Carolina  men  and 
women  entered  service  during  World  War  II  and 
approximately  375,000  of  that  number  had  been 
discharged  by  the  end  of  1947.  These  figures  are 
based  on  records  of  Selective  Service  up  to  the  time 
local  offices  closed  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
discharges  since  that  time. 

The  first  application  for  servicemen's  readjust- 
ment allowances  was  made  in  September,  1944,  and 
in  the  40  months  since  that  time,  through  December, 
1947,  only  150,328  veterans,  40  percent  of  the  total 
number,  had  received  as  much  as  one  payment  under 
the  G.  I.  program.  Of  these,  108,828  were  unem- 
ployed veterans  and  41,500  were  claims  of  self-em- 
ployed veterans,  about  98  percent  of  whom  filed 
claims  as  self-employed  farmers. 


During  the  40  months  of  operation  of  the  G.  I. 
program,  $71,488,696  had  been  paid  to  World  War 
II  veterans,  $33,493,381  of  it  going  to  unemployed 
veterans  who  filed  weekly  claims  while  they  were 
applying  weekly  for  jobs,  and  $37,995,315  to  self- 
employed  veterans  who  were  supplementing  their 
monthly  incomes  from  their  operations,  about  98 
percent  being  farmers.  The  average  amount  drawn 
by  veterans  in  that  period  was  $475.55,  or  45.7  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  of  $1040  to  which  their  services 
entitled  most  of  them,  if  otherwise  eligible. 

Of  the  108,828  who  drew  unemployment  allow- 
ances, only  6,126  or  5.6  percent  exhausted  their  al- 
lowance privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  41,500 
self-employed  veterans  drawing  allowances,  14,500, 
or  35  percent,  exhausted  their  allowance  rights. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  year,  only  9,331  veterans,  2.5 
percent  of  the  estimated  375,000  Tar  Heel  veterans 
discharged,  were  filing  claims,  7,263  for  unemploy- 
ment allowances,  and  2,068  for  self-employment  al- 
lowances. 

As  of  December  31,  records  show,  13,128  veterans 
were  registered  in  the  local  employment  offices  for 
jobs. 


CHAMPION  PIONEER  IN  SOUTH 
IN  MAKING  FINE  PAPER 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

ducing  pulp  by  the  four  methods,  soda,  sulfate,  sul- 
fite and  mechanically.  The  grounclwood  operation 
was  discontinued  in  1937,  the  soda  process  used  with 
hardwoods  was  discontinued  in  1938  in  favor  of  the 
sulfate  process,  and  the  sulfite  pulp  production  was 
replaced  by  the  sulfate  process  in  the  early  part  of 
1947. 

START  MANUFACTURING  PAPER 

The  manufacture  of  paper  started  at  Canton  in 
1922.  This  division  of  the  plant  has  expanded  and 
enlarged  through  the  years  and  many  refinements 
have  been  adopted  tending  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  paper  produced.  The  paper 
plant  has  some  of  the  largest  machinery  used  in 
paper  making.  It  operates  two  Fourdriniers  242 
inches  wide  (more  than  20  feet  wide),  two  other 
Fourdriniers  168  inches  wide;  one  5-cylinder  ma- 
chine 132  inches  wide,  one  4-cylinder  machine  132 
inches  wide,  one  5-cylinder  machine  78  inches  wide, 
and  other  equipment  found  in  a  thoroughly  modern 
paper  plant. 

In  addition  to  pulp,  paper  and  paper  board,  Cham- 
pion has  several  by-products  which  also  run  into 
big  business.  Each  day  many  tons  of  tannic  acid, 
caustic  soda,  talloil  and  hundreds  of  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine are  produced  and  distributed  to  national  and 
export  markets. 

The  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.  owns  exclusive 
areas  of  timberlands  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  firm  has  always  operated  under 
strict  conservation  practices  and  conducted  educa- 
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tional  campaigns  on  conservation  of  forest  resources 
among  farmers  and  other  owners  of  forest  lands. 
Champion  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern 
Pulpwood  Conservation  Association,  an  organization 
of  pulp  companies  for  the  promotion  of  sound  for- 
estry practices,  whose  membership  consumes  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  pulp- 
wood  in  the  South. 

Naturally,  the  firm  conducts  modern  laboratories 
at  its  plant  in  Canton  and  is  constantly  testing  its 
products  and  experimenting  on  new  processes  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
its  pulp,  paper  and  other  products.  Many  valuable 
methods  of  operation  and  improvements  on  products 
have  been  worked  out  in  these  laboratories. 

ASSETS  EXCEED  $60,000,000 

Champion,  with  its  plants  in  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  at  Canton,  with  its  clay  opera- 
tions at  Sandersville,  Ga.,  and  its  lime  operations 
near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  its  timberland  holdings, 
today  has  assets  in  excess  of  $60,000,000.  All  of  its 
properties,  including  the  Canton  plant,  were  the  re- 
sult of  long-range  planning  and  with  a  view  of  per- 
manency and  expansion. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of 
the  Canton  Division,  more  than  3,000  individuals  are 
employed,  the  payroll  exceeding  $850,000  monthly, 
or  approximately  $10,500,000  annually.  Wood  is 
now  being  purchased  at  the  rate  of  about  $6,500,000 
a  year.  This  means  that  Champion  is  spending  a 
total  of  $17,000,000  a  year  in  Haywood  County  and 
in  the  territory  of  its  wood  supplies.  Approximately 
24  freight  cars  daily  carry  finished  products  away 
from  the  Canton  Division,  and  for  each  car  going 
out,  four  cars  are  required  to  bring  in  raw  and  pro- 
cessing materials.  The  overall  movement  is  the 
equivalent  of  120  in  and  out  freight  cars  each  day. 
And,  freight  bills  amount  to  more  than  $4,000,000 
annually. 

U0, 000, 000  GALLONS  A  DAY 

Power  requirements  are  met  by  a  total  boiler  ca- 
pacity of  1,000,000  pounds  of  steam  hourly,  generat- 
ing electricity  at  capacity  34,000  KW  of  alternating 
current  and  5,000  KW  of  direct  current.  More  than 
40,000,000  gallons  of  water  are  used  daily  from 
Pigeon  River  and  its  well-protected  watershed  in 
Pisgah  National  Forest. 

Champion  has  all  of  the  modern  requirements  for 
the  health,  welfare  and  happiness  of  its  employees, 
including  free  medical  examinations,  first  aid  serv- 
ice, safety  devices,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  sports,  vacation 
with  pay,  group  life,  health  and  accident  and  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  retirement  insurance,  Credit 
Union  facilities,  and  courses  in  vocational  instruc- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why,  of  the  3,000  em- 
ployees, 2,129  have  service  records  of  more  than 
five  years,  1,625  of  more  than  ten  years,  1,028  of 
more  than  15  years,  749  of  more  than  20  years,  and 
356  of  more  than  25  years,  according  to  a  recent 
count. 


N.  C.  PULP  CO.  EXPANDING 
PULP-PAPER  PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Here,  as  logs  move  past,  those  which  still  retain  their 
bark  after  the  preliminary  ordeals,  are  kicked  from 
the  conveyor  through  a  trap  door  and  back  to  the 
barking  drums  again. 

The  bark,  meanwhile,  is  moving  by  another  belt 
to  furnaces  of  plant  boilers.  Pulverized  and  sprayed 
into  flames  kept  roaring  by  jets  of  air,  the  bark 
burns  with  an  intensity  only  one-third  less  powerful 
than  coal.  With  bark  reaching  furnaces  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  pounds  per  ton  of  pulp,  the  by-product  from 
one  operation  becomes  fuel  for  another. 

The  logs  which  move  on  from  the  sorting  are  rush- 
ed down  a  chute  into  a  machine  which  out-howls 
anything  concocted  for  a  Hollywood  thriller.  The 
mill  management  calls  it  "The  Chipper."  The  name 
seems  to  suit.  In  it,  a  100-inch  disc,  set  with  10  razor 
sharp  blades,  resharpened  every  12  to  18  hours,  cuts 
the  logs  into  chips  approximately  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a  half  square. 

The  operation  involves  an  application  of  400  horse- 
power and  20  sets  of  blades  per  year. 

From  here  the  chips  move  on  to  sorting  screens. 
Oversize  chips  return  for  more  chipping.  Right  size 
chips  move  on. 

One  of  the  plant's  11  giant  "Digesters"  get  them 
next  in  a  mixture  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  chips  and 
a  cooking  liquor  of  sodium  sulphate.  For  three 
hours,  the  mixture  is  boiled  under  a  maximum  pres- 
sure of  100  pounds  of  live  steam.  Then  the  vapors 
are  released  to  carry  their  heat  to  boil  water  for 
later  washings,  and  the  contents  of  the  "Digesters" 
are  blown  into  storage  tanks.  The  turpentine,  given 
off  at  the  rate  of  approximately  two  gallons  per  ton 
of  pulp,  and  talloil,  produced  at  the  rate  of  70  pounds 
per  ton  of  pulp,  are  drawn  away  for  later  retreat- 
ment.  The  pulp  and  cooking  liquors  are  separated 
by  washing. 

Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and  resin 
acids,  talloil  is  used,  principally  for  making  soaps 
and  paints,  but  in  Germany,  when  war  wrecked  the 
national  diet,  chemists  made  it  into  cooking  fats  and 
margarine. 

The  cooking  liquor,  "evaporated  and  retreated," 
will  go  back  into  other  digesters  with  more  wood 
chips  later.  In  a  pulp  mill  they  salvage  even  the 
smoke. 

No  figure  of  speech,  that,  it  is  accomplished  by  a 
75,000  volt  electrostatic  precipitator  set  to  work  in 
the  smoke  stacks.  As  the  smoke  passes  through  the 
current,  particles  are  shot  with  a  charge  of  current. 
As  they  pass  further  up  the  stacks,  a  grounded  elec- 
tric pole  carrying  an  opposite  charge  grabs  them, 
and  the  particles  of  chemical  caught  collect  until 
their  own  weight  drops  them  back  down  the  stack 
for  reclamation. 

Of  500  pounds  of  limestone  used  to  treat  a  ton  of 
pulp,  less  than  25  pounds  goes  out  in  gas. 

Cooking  liquor  recovery  is  less  spectacular  but 
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just  as  thorough.  The  pulp  makers  class  their 
liquors  into  three  main  categories :  "White  Liquor," 
a  solution  consisting  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium 
sulphide  used  for  cooking  chips;  "Green  Liquor,"  a 
solution  of  reclaimed  sodium  salts  derived  by  re- 
treatment;  "Black  Liquor,"  the  spent  cooking  liquor 
containing  pulp  by-products  and  waste  chemicals. 

For  every  four  tons  of  wood  taken  into  the  plant, 
the  processing  extracts  roughly  one  ton  of  pulp,  two 
tons  of  water  and  one  ton  of  by-products — lignin, 
resin,  talloil  and  turpentine. 

The  residue  of  the  black  liquor  which  can't  be  re- 
claimed is  carried  away  to  become  fuel.  Like  the 
bark,  it  burns  furiously  when  mixed  with  air.  The 
energy  content  of  the  stuff  is  rated  just  below  that 
of  coal  and  nearly  twice  that  of  wood. 

Meanwhile,  a  chemist  checks  and  rechecks  on  the 
sewers  to  prevent  even  a  pound  of  chemical  from 
escaping  to  the  river. 

The  cooking  and  liquor  recovery  completed,  the 
pulp  moves  on  again — to  the  pulp  laundry  where  the 
last  of  the  black  liquor  is  cleaned  from  the  fibers; 
over  screens  which  removed  knots ;  through  thicken- 
ers which  wash  it  again  and  work  it  into  a  pasty  goo. 
If  it  is  to  become  food  cartons  and  milk  bottles,  the 
next  step  is  the  bleach  plant.  If  it  is  to  become  kraft 
and  fiber  board,  it  takes  another  route. 

At  the  bleach  plant,  the  brownish  mass  takes  five 
baths  and  a  shower  bath  after  each — first  in  chlorine 
gas ;  next  in  caustic  soda ;  then  in  sodium  hyperchlo- 
rite;  then  in  more  caustic  soda,  and  finally  in  more 
hyperchlorite. 

Again  the  mass  is  rolled  and  pressed  and  stirred 
some  more  .  .  .  and  run  through  pipes  and  ducts  to 
the  paper  machines. 

The  pride  of  the  Plymouth  plant,  "The  Krafts- 
man" — built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000 — has 
a  rated  capacity  of  600  tons  of  brown  paper  board 
per  day,  but  generally  rolls  out  no  more  than  450 
tons.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  two  other  machines 
is  approximately  100  tons  each.  Currently,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  these  is  needed  to  fill  the  company's 
orders,  and  it  is  given  solely  to  turning  out  water- 
tight white  paper  for  food  containers. 

Once,  when  Kieckhefer  first  moved  into  Plymouth 
and  built  the  town  its  country  club  and  his  new 
workers'  homes,  the  North  Carolina  Pulp  Company 
was  content  to  leave  paper  manufacturing  to  the  21 
other  plants  in  the  Kieckhefer  system. 

Nearly  as  involved  as  converting  wood  to  pulp, 
converting  pulp  to  paper  is  accomplished  by  Kieck- 
hefer's  machinery  in  eight  steps;  1.  Wet  pulp  is 
run  through  a  cycling  chest  where  fibers  are  mixed  to 
give  strength  and  chemicals  added  to  give  texture 
and  gloss.  2.  Refiners  cut  up  fibers  and  roughen  the 
mass  to  insure  further  mixing  of  fibers.  3.  An  end- 
less belt  of  wire  mesh — named  for  Henry  and  Sealing 
Fourdrinier,  English  stationers  who  went  broke  per- 
fecting it — drains  away  water  with  an  eccentric 
vibrating  motion.  4.  Vacuum  boxes,  spaced  at  in- 
tervals, draw  out  more  water  and  press  roll  out  pulp 


into  a  sheet.  5.  The  sheet  of  pulp  rolls  through  a 
driving  section  where  steam  heated  tubes  reduce 
water  content  to  five  or  six  percent.  6.  A  series  of 
rollers  and  a  felt  web  carry  the  continuous  sheet 
along  for  more  pressing  and  ironing.  7.  A  system 
of  small  rollers,  called  a  calendar,  irons  the  surface 
smooth ;  and,  8,  the  paper  is  rolled  about  an  axle,  cut 
and  rewound  into  tight  rolls  60  inches  in  diameter 
and  varying  widths. 

Cranes,  conveyors  and  hoists  complete  the  job. 
The  rolls  are  carried  to  shipping  sheds,  prepared  for 
travel  and  floated  by  barge  or  hauled  by  rail  to  the 
firm's  package  plant  in  Delair,  N.  J.  The  rest  is 
comparatively  simple.  From  Delair  the  output  of 
Plymouth  emerges  as  smooth,  white  cartons  for 
milk  and  butter,  corrugated  kraft  boxes  for  radios, 
stoves  and  cigarettes  and  deep  paper  bins  for  flour 
and  soap  chips. 

Left  behind  in  North  Carolina  is  a  bank  roll  which 
swells  through  pay  checks  and  expenditures  for  plant 
needs  to  about  $8,000,000  a  year. 


HALIFAX  FIRST  IN  U.  S. 

TO  USE  SULPHATE   PROCESS 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

hot  sulphate  liquor  for  three  to  three  and  one-half 
hours,  by  which  process  it  is  converted  into  pulp. 
The  pulp  is  washed  and  churned  about  in  the  beating 
room.     It  is  then  refined  in  Jordan  machines. 

PULP  95%  WATER  AT  START 

The  pulp  is  then  ready  for  the  paper  machines.  At 
the  "wet"  end  it  is  fed  from  a  container  through  a 
gate  in  regular  amounts,  passing  onto  wires  by 
which  it  is  shaken  gently  from  side  to  side  to  inter- 
mingle the  fibers.  At  the  same  time  it  moves  for- 
ward rapidly  over  the  wires,  much  of  the  water 
draining  off.  It  then  passes  through  roll  presses  and 
onto  felts  or  onto  the  next  rollers,  by  which  time  it- 
is  dry  enough  to  hold  its  own  weight.  It  then  passes 
through  successive  rollers  and  over  steam  heated 
drums,  each  movement  removing  more  water.  Fin- 
ally, it  comes  out  of  the  "dry"  end  of  the  machine, 
paper  without  end,  completely  dried  out  and  ready 
for  use.  These  rolls  are  then  shipped  from  the  plant 
to  their  final  destination. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  the  paper  starts 
at  the  "wet"  end,  it  is  just  about  95  percent  water. 
When  it  comes  out  at  the  "dry"  end,  it  is  about  95 
percent  paper  and  only  about  5  percent  water.  Too, 
the  drying  process  must  be  carried  on  gradually,  so 
the  paper  will  not  dry  too  rapidly  and  thus  become 
brittle  and  crack.  However,  the  entire  process  of 
making  paper  is  rapid.  Before  these  two  paragraphs 
could  be  read,  the  wet  pulp  which  started  into  the 
machine  will  have  come  out  paper  on  the  other  end. 

ADDING  EXPENSIVE  MACHINERY 

Since  the  mill  started  the  average  employment  has 
increased  from  200  workers  to  425  workers,  and  the 
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average  annual  payroll,  starting  at  about  $200,000, 
has  increased  to  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Adams,  resident  manager,  announced  recently 
that  installation  of  new  equipment  costing  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  would  be  started  immediately. 
Included  in  the  new  equipment  is  a  new  chemical  re- 
covery unit  which  will  permit  the  re-use  of  chemicals 
used  in  processing  the  wood  into  pulp,  costing  about 
$1,000,000,  and  a  new  screen  room  and  pulp  wash 
room,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant. 


MEAD  CORPORATION  MAKES 
CHESTNUT  WOOD  PULP  PAPER 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

president;  E.  L.  McKee,  vice-president  and  plant 
manager;  Alan  Goldsmith,  treasurer,  and  A.  H. 
Mahrt,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Sylva  Paperboard  Co.  operated  as  such  until 
1941,  at  which  time  it  became  the  Sylva  Division  of 
The  Meade  Corporation.  Present  officers  and  man- 
agement personnel  are:  George  H.  Mead,  chairman 
of  the  board;  Sydney  Ferguson,  president;  J.  O. 
Mason  and  T.  W.  Fernald,  vice-presidents;  Murray 
Smith,  secretary,  and  Al  H.  Mahrt,  treasurer. 

Management  personnel  at  the  Sylva  plant  includes : 
Paul  Ellis,  division  manager;  Roscoe  Poteet,  board 
mill  superintendent;  M.  D.  Strong,  pulp  mill  super- 
intendent; J.  W.  Hartman,  extract  plant  superin- 
tendent ;  C.  E.  Smith,  superintendent  of  maintenance ; 
J.  H.  Dietz,  plant  engineer ;  Claude  Jones,  office  man- 
ager, and  R.  U.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  wood  pro- 
curement. 

Also  in  1941  the  Sylva  plant  was  enlarged  to  its 
present  daily  capacity  of  125  tons  of  nine-point 
chestnut  corrugating  board  and  200  barrels  of  chest- 
nut tanning  extract. 

Parts  of  the  company's  products  are  shipped  to 
tanneries  and  part  to  shipping  container  manufac- 
turing plants  in  North  Carolina.  The  remainder  is 
distributed  to  similar  industries  throughout  the 
eastern  and  mid-western  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  plant  uses  210  cords  of  chestnut  acid  wood 
daily  in  the  manufacture  of  its  products.  The  wood 
is  purchased  from  farmers  and  other  timber  opera- 
tors located  in  the  mountain  area  of  the  State.  It  is 
estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  total  amount  origi- 
nates in  Jackson,  Swain  and  Macon  counties. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  pulp  and  paper 
and  tanning  extract  machinery. 

At  present  350  workers  are  employed,  practically 
all  of  them  from  Sylva  and  its  vicinity,  employed  and 
trained  in  the  plant.  The  annual  payroll  is  approx- 
imately $800,000.00. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  PERCENTAGE  IN 
STATE  LESS  THEN  IN  NATION 

Unemployment  is  much  less  prevalent  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Henry  E.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina, 
based  on  a  study  made  of  unemployment  conditions 
throughout  the  country  by  Silas  F.  Campbell,  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Statistics. 

In  North  Carolina  in  May,  1946,  only  2.5  percent 
of  the  workers  protected  by  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Law  were  unemployed,  less  than  half  of  the 
nation-wide  average  of  5.2  percent  of  insured 
workers  who  were  idle.  In  California  and  some  of 
the  New  England  states  the  ratio  ran  as  high  as  9.6 
percent. 

In  September,  1946,  the  national  average  of  un- 
employment was  3.5  percent  of  all  insured  workers, 
as  compared  with  1.7  for  North  Carolina,  still  less 
than  half  of  the  national  average. 

Unemployment  increased  in  North  Carolina  during 
1947,  and  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  national  in- 
crease. In  June,  1947,  the  percentage  of  insured 
workers  in  North  Carolina  who  were  unemployed 
was  3.5,  as  compared  with  4.0  percent  for  the  nation. 
This  shows  that  the  national  level  of  unemployment 
was  slightly  more  than  10  percent  above  the  North 
Carolina  level. 

Some  of  the  important  industrial  states  had  an 
average  of  unemployment  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
North  Carolina's,  including  California,  7.4  percent; 
Connecticut,  7.3  percent ;  Maine,  7.3  percent ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 6.3  percent ;  New  Hampshire,  5.6  percent. 

Few  people  probably  realize  it,  but  as  disclosed  by 
the  study,  no  state  in  the  nation,  except  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin,  with  a  population  not  in  excess  of 
North  Carolina's,  has  so  many  workers  employed  in 
manufacture  as  North  Carolina  has. 

Studies  prepared  by  Mr.  Campbell,  for  a  score  of 
years  have  shown  that  unemployment  in  North 
Carolina  has  averaged  about  20  percent  below  the 
national  level. 


MCDOWELL  COUNTY  EMPLOYERS 
SET  RECORD  IN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

McDowell  County  has  made  a  record  which  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  been  equalled  by  any  county  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  more  than  a  decade  of  operation  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  program  in 
the  State. 

Not  a  single  delinquent  notice,  an  official  form, 
was  sent  to  any  employer  in  McDowell  County  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1947,  which  means  that  every  liable 
employer  in  the  county  had  paid  the  contributions 
he  is  required  to  pay,  based  on  his  payroll,  for  the 
protection  of  his  workers,  within  20  days  of  the 
time  it  was  due  to  be  paid. 


Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 

Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 

Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 

Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 

Biennial  Report,  1945-1946. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1947). 

Employment  Security  News  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.2,  Nos.  1,  2,3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 
(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 
The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3  (1947) 
Vol.  6,  No.  1. 

Rules  and  Regulations.     Amended  April  8,  1947. 
Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 
Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 
Information  for   Workers   about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
Workers. 

Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 
Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  &  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 
Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special   Studies,    1944-1945-1946   by   Bureau   of 
Research  and  Statistics) 

Changes  in  Employment  and  Wages  1940-1943- 
1944,  by  Regions,  Office  Areas  and  Counties 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944, 
by  Industry 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1947 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1948 

Industrial  Trends  in  N.  C,  1940-1942 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
ment Stability 

Covered  Employment  and  Wages  1945  by  County 
and  Industry 

Special    Survey    of    Veterans    Readjustment    Al- 
lowances 

Special  Veterans  Claims  Study 

Interstate  Labor  Shifts  1945 

Trends    in    Covered    Employment    and    Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Analysis  of  Claims  with  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 
1946 

Evaluation  of  Local  Employment  Office  and  Per- 
sonnel Performance  1946 

Trends  in  Employment  and  Wages  1945-1946 
Covered  and  Non  Covered  Employment  first  quar- 
ter of  1946 

The  March  of  Industrialization 

Trends  in  Manufacture  1945-1946 

Possible  Source  and  End  of  Prosperity 

Trends  in  Employment  by  size  of  firm  1945-1946 
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DAIRYING  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Dairying  and  the  processing  of  dairy  products  have 
made  remarkable  strides  in  North  Carolina  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  particularly  during  the 
past  two  decades.  Scrub  dairy  cattle  are  being  elim- 
inated rapidly  and  purebred  and  registered  dairy 
cows  are  taking  their  places.  Improved  dairying 
methods,  along  with  the  increase  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  fine  milk  stock,  are  giving  more  and  better 
milk,  resulting  in  better  health  and  longer  lives  for 
the  population  of  North  Carolina. 

Pioneer  work  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson,  Winston- 
Salem,  who  started  a  Guernsey  herd  in  1883 ;  George 
W.  Vanderbilt,  who  started  the  famous  Jersey  herd 
of  Biltmore  in  1897,  and  the  fine  Ayrshire  herd 
started  at  Pinehurst  in  1908  by  Leonard  Tufts,  has 
had  its  influence  in  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  outstanding  herds.  Many  fine  herds  and 
some  of  the  finest  individual  cows  to  be  found  in 
America  are  grazing  and  supplying  health-giving 
milk  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina.  Small 
herds  and  family  cows  also  felt  the  impact  of  early 
efforts  of  these  men  and  the  dairy  leaders  who  have 
followed  them. 

Probably  half  of  the  milk  produced  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  consumed  by  the  families  producing  it.  The 
other  half  goes  into  around  130  dairy  products  plants 
for  further  processing  into  purified  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream,  butter,  cottage  and  cheddar  cheese  and  con- 
densed or  powdered  milk.  Still,  North  Carolina 
does  not  yet  produce  more  than  half  enough  milk 
and  milk  products  to  supply  its  own  population. 
Many  sections  of  the  State  are  wide  open  as  market 
areas  and  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  dairy  herds 
and  processing  plants. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  remarkable  expan- 
sion in  processing  dairy  products.  Coble  Dairy 
Products,  Inc.,  established  about  14  years  ago,  and 
Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  are  splendid  examples. 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  Carnation 
Company,  Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  four  nationally 
advertised  and  nationally  operated  firms,  have  added 
great  impetus  to  the  forward  movement.  Nearly 
100  other  dairy  plants,  most  of  them  serving  local 
territory  only,  have  enlarged  and  improved  facilities 
during  this  period. 

Efforts  to  get  full  information  on  all  dairy  plants 
in  the  State  were  made  through  letters  and  blanks 
to  all  listed  operators.  Information  on  1948  opera- 
tions, estimate  of  total  business,  investment,  pay- 
rolls, employees,  farmers  furnishing  raw  milk,  re- 
cent and  prospective  enlargement — these  and  other 
such  facts  would  be  interesting.  However,  not  enough 
operators  returned  the  blanks  and  information  to 
give  even  a  good  cross-section  of  the  industry  and 
this  year's  prospects. 

Acknowledgement  of  assistance  and  thanks  are 
extended  to  faculty  members  in  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  and  other  units  of  State  College 
for  "By-line"  articles  in  this  issue,  as  well  as  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dairy  and  dairy  products 
association  officials  for  their  contributions. 

Special  thanks  are  extended  to  W.  L.  Clevenger, 
dairy  manufacturing  specialist  of  State  College,  who 
has  spent  31  years  working  on  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  dairy  products  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  with  remarkable  results,  for  much  time 
and  assistance  with  this  issue. 
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Dairy  Products  Industry  Increasing  in  State 

By  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  Informational  Service  Representative,  ESC 


Approximately  100  firms,  operating  130  different 
plants  and  employing  around  10,000  workers,  are 
engaged  in  processing  milk  in  North  Carolina,  an 
activity  which  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
two  decades.  However,  North  Carolina  milk  pro- 
duction is  far  behind  the  demand  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  dairy  products  plant  opera- 
tions, and  precedent  to  it,  is  the  rapid  development, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  of  dairy  cattle  and 
numbers  of  outstanding  dairy  herds  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  recent  years.  Eradication  of  Bang's  disease 
and  tuberculosis  from  the  North  Carolina  herds  and 
realization  of  a  few  prominent  leaders  of  the  in- 
creasing value  of  highly  bred  milk  producing  cattle 
have  resulted  in  more  and  better  milk  for  residents 
of  the  State.  Proof  from  tests  that  most  of  the  fine 
grasses  needed  for  dairy  herds  will  grow  luxuriantly 
in  this  State,  long  grazing  seasons  and  need  for 
industries  to  employ  many  rural  residents  have  re- 
sulted in  improved  and  increased  dairying  activities. 

Improved  dairy  herds  and  dairy  processing  plants 
have  grown  up  largely  in  the  Piedmont  area  of  the 
State,  but  are  spreading  into  the  mountain  areas  and 
to  the  central  and  coastal  areas,  in  which  conditions 
are  just  as  favorable  for  these  activities.  In  fact, 
some  conditions  are  even  more  suitable  in  the  moun- 
tain and  coastal  areas  for  dairying  and  the  resultant 
processing  activities. 

FOUR  IMPORTANT  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

North  Carolina  dairy  products  plants  are  engaged 
primarily  in  four  processing  activities.  They  are 
production  of  liquid  milk,  ice  cream,  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk.  In  liquid  milk  is  included  the 
various  grades  of  sweet  milk,  chocolate  milk,  cream, 
buttermilk,  lactic  milk  and  the  by-product,  butter. 
With  ice  cream  are  included  ice  cream  mix,  choco- 
late-covered cream  frozen  on  sticks,  ice  cream  pies 
and  tarts  and  other  novelties.  Cheese  includes  Ched- 
dar cheese,  also  called  New  York  cheese  and  some- 
times dubbed  "rat"  cheese,  and  cottage  cheese.  In 
the  evaporated  milk  class  are  condensed  milk  and 
powdered  milk. 


Dairy  products  plants  in  the  State  engaged  in  five 
primary  processes  in  handling  milk,  including  re- 
ceiving, from  dairymen,  weighing  in,  sampling  for 
tests  and  storing ;  homogenizing,  which  breaks  down 
the  butter  fat  into  small  particles,  leaving  them  sus- 
pended evenly  through  the  milk — that  is,  prevents 
the  cream  from  rising;  pasteurizing,  or  heating  to 
the  point  of  killing  all  undesirable  bacteria ;  bottling 
and  distributing. 

MODERN  SANITARY  METHODS 

The  average  individual  would  be  surprised,  agree- 
ably, to  know  the  expense  and  effort  utilized  in  a 
modern  dairy  plant  in  keeping  every  part  of  the 
machinery  and  equipment  so  clean  and  so  free  from 
outside  matter.  The  entire  machinery  is  taken  apart 
at  the  end  of  each  day's  work  and  thoroughly  washed 
and  scrubbed.  Dairy  plant  workers  wear  rubber 
boots  because  of  the  great  amounts  of  water  used 
constantly  in  washing  machinery  and  floors. 

The  dairy  products  industry  in  North  Carolina  is 
heading  toward  a  business  amounting  to  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  and  is  expected  to  reach  that  figure  within 
the  next  few  years.  As  in  the  case  of  other  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activities,  dairy  products  opera- 
tions are  tending  toward  larger  plants  and  groups 
of  plants  and  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  smaller 
plants. 

PLANTS  IN  BIG  BUSINESS 

Two  of  the  larger,  home-developed  dairy  products 
organizations  are  Coble  Dairy  Products,  Lexington, 
which  started  about  14  years  ago  and  has  expanded 
remarkably  within  the  past  decade,  and  Biltmore 
Dairy  Farms,  operating  for  more  than  50  years,  but 
spread  over  larger  territory  within  the  past  ten 
years. 

Four  firms,  nationally  advertised  and  nationally 
operated,  are  Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  a  division  of 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  with  half 
a  dozen  plants  and  several  other  distribution  points ; 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  with  plants  and  distribu- 
tion points  in  the  State;  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  with  its 
large  cheese  plant  at  West  Jefferson ;  and  Carnation 


Home  plant  of  the  Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Lexington,  young  hut  rapidly  becoming  a  leading  dairy  products  firm  in  the  nation. 
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Company,  with  a  plant  producing  evaporated  milk 
at  Statesville  and  receiving  stations  at  four  other 
points. 

At  least  ten  other  plants  in  North  Carolina,  most 
of  them  with  only  one  plant,  handle  business  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  and  several  others  are 
approaching  that  figure. 

Brief  articles  on  some  of  the  larger  plants  and  a 
list  of  all  plants  operating  in  North  Carolina,  as  far 
as  dairy  products  officials  are  able  to  supply  the 
names,  are  given  below. 


COBLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  home  office  and  start- 
ing point,  Lexington,  is  a  modern  and  right  at  home 
illustration  of  what  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  can  do 
in  building  a  huge  business  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Less  than  14  years  ago,  George  S.  Coble,  Guilford 
County  boy,  reared  on  a  dairy  farm  and  with  a  high 
school  education,  plus  a  year  or  two  studying  dairy- 
ing at  State  College,  bought  a  small  dairy  at  a  re- 
ceiver's sale  in  Lexington  and  has  expanded  it  into 
a  business  with  sales  of  more  than  $12,000,000  a 
year. 

Back  on  November  18,  1934,  Mr.  Coble  started 
business  with  the  plant  operated  as  the  Piedmont 
Dairy,  formerly  the  Davidson  County  Creamery.  His 
first  act  was  to  remodel  the  plant  to  meet  the  State 
Board  of  Health  regulations.  His  was  then  one  of 
the  nice,  small  milk  plants  in  the  State,  equipped 
for  processing  milk,  butter  and  ice  cream.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  have  installed  a  business  system 
of  keeping  records  and  accounts. 

With  a  limited  area  from  which  to  draw  milk,  he 
started  branching  out  until  his  operations  now  cover 
most  of  the  counties  in  the  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
areas  and  reach  into  Virginia.  Processing  plants 
now  operate  in  Lexington,  Wilkesboro,  Murphy  and 
South  Boston,  Virginia,  with  receiving  plants  at 
Franklin,    Lansing,    Sugar   Grove,    Sparta,    Walnut 

Woman  shopiring  for  refrigerated  dairy  products  at  a  chain 
store  in  Raleigh. 


Cove,  Yanceyville,  Lincolnton,  Ramseur,  Morganton 
and  at  five  locations  in  Virginia,  and  with  distribu- 
tion branches  in  many  other  sections. 

In  addition  to  operating  his  own  dairy,  Mr.  Coble 
buys  milk  from  8,000  producers,  supplied  by  50,000 
cows,  amounting  to  more  than  150,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year,  all  from  North  Carolina  farmers,  in 
addition  to  purchases  from  Virginia  and  other  states. 
His  plants  are  capable  of  receiving  and  handling  a 
million  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Production,  per  hour, 
can  reach  2000  gallons  of  ice  cream  mix,  1450  gallons 
of  ice  cream,  3000  dozen  Eskimo  pies,  15,000  bottles 
of  milk,  30,000  pounds  of  pasteurized  milk.  Also, 
production,  per  day,  at  capacity  is  10,000  pounds 
of  butter,  36,000  pounds  of  powdered  milk,  3500 
pounds  of  cottage  cheese  and  17,500  gallons  of  40% 
cream. 

Coble  Dairy  Products  employs  around  1,000  work- 
ers the  year  'round,  adding  probably  200  others 
during  the  summer  months,  the  busy  season. 


BILTMORE  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC. 

Headquarters :  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  strictly  of  North 
Carolina  origin  and  development,  is  one  of  the  older 
dairy  products  firms  in  the  State  and  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  growing  and  extending  operations 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  business  already  exceeds 
$6,000,000  a  year  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  had  its  beginning  in 
the  excess  of  milk  produced  by  the  fine  Jersey  dairy 
herd  established  on  the  Biltmore  Estate  by  its  owner, 
George  K.  Vanderbilt,  more  than  50  years  ago. 
Neighbors  in  and  around  Biltmore  and  Biltmore 
Forest  were  at  first  supplied  with  high-grade  raw 
Jersey  milk  and  later  it  took,  the  name  of  Biltmore 
Certified  Jersey  milk,  a  description  that  continued 
until  recent  years. 

Some  ten  years  ago  E.  D.  Mitchell  became  manager 
of  the  operations,  installed  modern  pasteurizing, 
homogenizing  and  other  types  of  equipment  and 
machinery  and  started  the  business  on  an  expansion 
program.  Ice  cream  had  been  added  to  the  output 
some  20  years  ago,  but  milk  and  its  by-products  still 
predominate  in  the  production. 

Milk  and  ice  cream  are  now  produced  in  plants  at 
Asheville,  Biltmore  and  Charlotte  and  in  the  plant 
purchased  in  Winston-Salem  this  year  from  Selected 
Dairies.  Distribution  points  have  been  established 
at  Spindale,  Hickory,  Statesville  and  Wadesboro  and 
at  other  points  within  this  general  area. 

Plants  and  equipment,  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,  have  a  production  capacity  of  more  than  20,000 
gallons  of  milk  daily,  in  addition  to  other  products 
and  ice  cream.  Biltmore  Dairy  Farms  employs 
around  550  workers  during  the  summer  season, 
slightly  lower  in  winter,  in  nine  counties  in  the 
Mountain  and  Piedmont  areas  of  the  State. 
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SOUTHERN  DAIRIES,  INC. 

Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  serves  the  public  through 
its  many  plants  operating  throughout  all  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
early  1920's,  when  the  company  entered  the  State, 
North  Carolina  has  been  a  major  market  for  the 
company's  products,  consisting  of  fluid  milk,  cot- 
tage cheese,  butter,  buttermilk,  ice  cream  and  other 
dairy  products,  and  Frosted  Foods. 

Manufacturing  and  processing  plants  are  located 
in  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount,  Greensboro,  Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem  and  Asheville.  The  company  also 
operates  distributing  plants  in  Elizabeth  City,  Fay- 
etteville,  Raleigh,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Albemarle, 
Burlington,  Brevard  and  Bryson  City. 

"Sealtest",  the  brand  name  under  which  all  of  the 
company's  dairy  products  are  marketed,  insures  the 
public  of  a  continuous  supply  of  laboratory  controlled 
quality  products. 

Many  of  the  products  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany in  North  Carolina  are  distributed  in  the  ad- 
jacent states  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

Valkyrie  Farm,  near  Asheville,  with  its  fine  Pure- 
bred Guernsey  herd,  owned  by  the  company,  sup- 
plies high  quality  milk  to  the  Asheville  plant  for 
local  distribution. 

Regular  employment  is  provided  by  the  company 
for  from  600  to  700  North  Carolina  residents  de- 
pending on  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  annual 
payroll  is  in  excess  of  $1,400,000.00. 


CARNATION  COMPANY 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Late  in  the  30's,  when  officials  of  Carnation  Com- 
pany— producer  of  the  world's  largest  selling  brand 
of  evaporated  milk — were  looking  for  a  promising 
dairy  area  in  the  East  in  which  to  locate  a  new  con- 
densery,  it  was  natural  that  their  final  selection 
should  be  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Operating  from  this  headquarters,  the  Carnation 
Company  was  able  to  draw  milk  from  Iredell  county 

Another  chain  store  display  in  Raleigh  of  dairy  products,  in- 
cluding cheese  made  in  North  Carolina. 


and  much  of  the  Piedmont  area.  Where  cotton  had 
once  been  the  only  crop  raised  by  farmers  in  this 
territory,  a  program  of  diversified  farming  had 
encouraged  many  farmers  to  add  a  few  dairy  cattle. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Carnation  plant,  a  steady, 
year-around  market  was  available  for  all  the  quality 
milk  North  Carolina  farmers  could  produce. 

Opening  as  a  simple  receiving  station,  the  States- 
ville plant  received  its  first  milk  in  April,  1939.  By 
June,  1940,  the  full  condensery  had  been  erected  and 
soon  a  system  of  four  receiving  stations  was  feeding 
additional  milk  into  the  Statesville  plant.  These 
stations  are  located  at  Albemarle,  Shelby,  Spruce 
Pine  and  Monroe.  Today,  Statesville  has  become  a 
leading  dairy  center,  especially  famous  for  the  Jer- 
sey cattle  bred  and  raised  in  this  area. 

At  the  Carnation  plant  a  daily  stream  of  milk  is 
received  and  processed  into  evaporated  milk.  More 
than  100  workers  are  busy  evaporating,  homogeniz- 
ing, sterilizing,  packing  and  shipping  Carnation 
milk  to  all  the  important  markets  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  During  the  summer  months,  when  milk 
production  is  at  its  peak,  the  number  of  employees 
at  the  plant  increases  to  as  many  as  140  persons. 


KRAFT   FOODS  COMPANY 

North  Carolina  Cheese  Plant 
West  Jefferson,  N.  C. 

The  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  operating  on  a  national 
scale  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  and  other 
foods,  produces  cheddar  cheese,  sometimes  called 
New  York  cream  cheese,  at  one  large  plant  in  North 
Carolina,  located  at  West  Jefferson,  and  operates 
milk  routes  in  Ashe  and  adjoining  counties.  The 
large  glazed  brick  building  at  West  Jefferson  can 
handle  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  milk  daily  and 
last  year  produced  close  to  1,500,000  pounds  of  ched- 
dar cheese. 

Back  during  the  period  from  1914  to  1920  at  least 
30  small  cheese  factories  were  built  and  operated 
by  local  firms  principally  in  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Avery, 
Henderson,  Haywood  and  Watauga  counties.  These 
operations  not  only  utilized  the  surplus  milk  supply 
in  those  counties,  but  also  helped  to  promote  the 
production  of  more  milk  from  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  dairy  cattle  in  the  areas. 

In  July,  1927,  the  Kraft  Foods  Company  came 
into  the  State  and  began  operations  in  West  Jeffer- 
son, utilizing  the  milk  supplies  that  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  earlier  plants.  In  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion Kraft  produced  95,000  pounds  of  cheese.  A  new 
plant  was  erected  at  West  Jefferson  in  1930. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Kraft  began  its 
program  of  greatly  expanding  operations,  achieved 
through  its  larger  area  of  milk  purchases,  extending 
into  Virginia,  and  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
dairy  cows.  Today,  Kraft  produces  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  cheddar  cheese  con- 
sumed in  North  Carolina. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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More  Than  120  Dairy  Plants  Operate  in  State 


Albemarle:  Carnation  Company  Milk  Receiving 
Station ;  Southern  Dairies ;  Stanly  Dairies,  Mr.  Crow- 
ell. 

Asheboro :  Buttercup  Ice  Cream  Company ;  Maple 
Grove  Dairies,  T.  P.  McKellar. 

Asheville:  Biltmore  Dairies,  Inc.,  E.  D.  Mitchell; 
Skyline  Cooperative  Dairies,  Inc.,  Ben  Stakes ;  South- 
ern Dairies,  Inc.,  C.  L.  Rackley. 

Boone:    Boone  Dairies,  Barnard  Daugherty. 

Brevard :    Southern  Dairies,  Ralph  Parrish. 

Burlington :  Melville  Dairy,  Ralph  Scott ;  Pet 
Dairy  Products  Company;  Southern  Dairies. 

Chapel  Hill :  Durham  Road  Dairy,  Dave  Henry ; 
Farmers  Dairy  Cooperative,  Inc.,  G.  B.  Cline. 

Concord,  Cabarrus  Creamery  Co.,  C.  E.  Burrage. 

Charlotte:  Ashcraft  Dairies,  Joe  Ashcraft;  Bilt- 
more Dairies,  L.  L.  Cauble;  Farmers'  Dairy,  J.  A. 
Warren  ;  Foremost  Dairies,  Inc.,  Vernon  Nivens;  Sel- 
wyn  Dairies,  Charles  Hunter;  Southern  Dairies,  Inc., 
Mr.  Tucker ;  The  Mac- Anne  Company,  M.  F.  McNeill. 

Durham:  Durham  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  C.  B. 
Martin;  Durham  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Mr.  Shugart;  Long 
Meadow  Dairy,  Robert  B.  Davenport. 

Elizabeth  City:    Foreman  Dairy,  Mr.  Foreman. 

Fayetteville :  Cumberland  Dairies,  Luther  Allen; 
Southern  Dairies;  Sycamore  Dairies,  Russell  Dav- 
enport. 

Franklin:    Nantahala  Creamery,  A.  B.  Slagle. 

Gastonia:  Page  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Mr.  Page;  Sunrise 
Dairy,  A.  B.  Wolfe. 

Gibsonville:    Rock  Creek  Dairy,  Mr.  Owens. 

Goldsboro :  Gardner's  Dairy  Products,  J.  C.  Gard- 
ner. 

Greensboro:  Guilford  Cooperative  Association 
Dairy,  Mose  Kiser;  Pet  Dairy  Products,  Mr.  Cole. 


Greenville:  Carolina  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  J.  B. 
Webb,  Jr. 

Hamlet:  Buttercup  Ice  Cream  Company,  L.  A. 
Corning. 

Henderson :  Faulkner  Dairy,  Mr.  Faulkner ;  Pine 
State  Creamery. 

Hendersonville :  Kalmia  Dairy,  A.  S.  Browning, 
Jr. 

Hickory:  Biltmore  Dairies,  C.  R.  Allison;  Blue 
Ridge  Ice  Cream  Company;  Catawba  Cooperative 
Dairy,  Lee  Hill. 

Hillsboro :  Latta  Cooperative  Dairy,  Harold  Latta. 

High  Point :  Clover  Brand  Dairy,  J.  R.  Willis ; 
Gibson  Ice  Cream  Company,  Sloan  Gibson;  Lindale 
Dairy  Corporation,  C.  H.  Williard. 

Kinston :  Carolina  Dairies ;  Harvey  C.  Hines  Com- 
pany, H.  C.  Hines,  Jr. 

Lansing:    Coble  Milk  Receiving  Station. 

Leaksville :    Meadows  Dairies,  C.  Roberts. 

Lenoir :   Pressnell  Dairy,  Mr.  Austin. 

Lexington :   Coble  Dairy  Products,  G.  S.  Coble. 

Lincolnton :    Coble  Dairy  Products  Company. 

Lumberton:  Lumberton  Dairies,  Mr.  Watson; 
Robeson  County  Dairies,  Mr.  Collins. 

Morehead  City :   Dixie  Dairy,  Mr.  Scripture. 

Morganton :    Coble  Dairy  Products. 

Monroe :  Carnation  Milk  Company  Receiving  Sta- 
tion ;  Guernsey  Dairy  Farm,  George  Hart. 

Mooresboro :   Mooresboro  Creamery,  J.  V.  Rollins. 

Mooresville :  Mooresville  Creamery,  Ford  P.  Bren- 
clle;  Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Company,  R.  C.  Millsaps. 

Mt.  Airy:    Surries  Dairies,  W.  J.  Shuford. 

Murphy:  Coble  Dairy  Products  Company,  C.  R. 
Freed. 


Under  construction,  modern  dairy  plant  of  the  Guilford  Dairy  Cooperative   Association,    near   Greensboro    city   limits.    Plant   and 
equipment,  costing  $500,000,  will  double  the  capacity  of  this  cooperative.    Soon  to  be  in  operation. 
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Rowan  Cooperative  Dairy,  A.  M.  Miller  (left),  dairyman  and 
president  of  the  cooperative,  delivers  cans  of  his  milk  to  Wil- 
son Moser,  manager  of  the  dairy,  while,  at  right,  two  neigh- 
boring dairymen  wait  to  be  unloaded.  Rowan  producers  are 
building  a  new  and  thoroughly  modern  plant  in  Salisbury  to 
take  care  of  greatly  increased  activity  since  Mr.  Moser  became 
manager  last  December. 

New  Bern :  Maola  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Harvey 
Barnes. 

Oxford  :  Pine  State  Creamery  Company  Receiving 
Station. 

Plymouth :   Lucas  Dairy,  Mr.  Lucas. 

Raleigh :  Ballentine  Dairy,  L.  Y.  Ballentine ;  Buf- 
falo Dairy,  Mr.  Buffalo ;  Pine  State  Creamery,  Lyman 
Riser;  White  Dairy  Products  Co.,  George  L.  H. 
White ;  Southern  Dairies,  Inc. ;  Smith-Melville 
Dairies,  Hugh  Scott;  Yates  Dairy,  Wilbur  Yates. 

Reidsville :  Trent  Dairies,  Mr.  Trent ;  Meadows 
Dairy. 

Roanoke  Rapids:    Lindale  Dairy,  Mr.  Albright. 

Rocky  Mount:  Gardner  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner; Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Mr.  Lynch;  Williams 
Dairy,  Mr.  Williams. 

Ramseur :  Coble  Dairy  Products  Receiving  Sta- 
tion. 

Roxboro:    Elko  Dairy,  Inc.,  L.  Jack  Martin. 


Rutherf ordton :  Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream  Company, 
Leslie  Taylor. 

Salisbury :  Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Mr.  Holbrook; 
Rowan  Cooperative  Dairy,  W.  W.  Moser. 

Sanford:    Fairview  Dairies,  Phil  C.  Yarboro. 

Siler  City:  Coble  Dairy  Products  Receiving  Sta- 
tion. 

Shelby :  Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream  Company ;  Carna- 
tion Milk  Receiving  Station;  Carolina  Dairies,  Inc., 
John  Burn ;  Shelby  Creamery,  Mr.  Lineberger. 

Sparta:    Coble  Dairy  Products  Receiving  Station. 

Spindale:  Biltmore  Dairies,  Boy  Tower;  Ruther- 
fordton  Dairies,  Mr.  Morris. 

Spruce  Pine:    Carnation  Milk  Receiving  Station. 

Statesville :  Carnation  Company,  C.  L.  Rehr ;  Mil- 
ler Ice  Cream  Company,  Mr.  Miller;  Superior  Dai- 
ries, W.  F.  Redmond. 

Sugar  Grove:  Coble  Dairy  Products  Receiving 
Station. 

Tarboro :   Municipal  Milk  Plant,  Mr.  Lee. 

Troy:    Montgomery  Dairy,  Mr.  Bruton. 

Tryon  :   Butler  Dairy,  Mrs.  Butler. 

Walnut  Cove:    Coble  Milk  Receiving  Station. 

Washington:  Maola  Ice  Cream  Co.,  W.  E.  Elling- 
ton. 

Waynesville:  Pet  Dairy  Products  Company,  J.  L. 
Edwards. 

West  Jefferson:  Kraft  Foods  Company,  J.  E. 
Bradshaw. 

Whiteville:  Hill's  Ice  Cream  Company,  George 
Batten. 

Wilkesboro :  Coble  Dairy  Products. 

Wilmington:  Echo  Dairies,  Jack  McCauley; 
White's  Ice  Cream  &  Milk  Co.,  E.  L.  White. 

Wilson:  Coastal  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Mr.  Barnes; 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Fred  Shumate. 

Winston-Salem :  Biltmore  Dairies,  Henry  Liles ; 
Farmers  Cooperative  Dairy,  W.  C.  Thacker;  Peer- 
less Ice  Cream  Co.,  O.  L.  &  W.  A.  Chambers ;  South- 
ern Dairies,  Paul  Landreth. 

Yanceyville:    Coble  Milk  Receiving  Station. 


Dairy  Products  Association  Promotes  Industry 

By  L.  L.  Ray,  Executive  Vice-President,  N.  C.  Dairy  Products  Association 


The  North  Carolina  Dairy  Products  Association 
was  formed  14  years  ago  by  combining  the  North 
Carolina  Ice  Cream  Association  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Milk  Association,  both  of  which  organizations 
had  been  in  operation  for  more  than  ten  years  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

Present  officers  include  E.  D.  Mitchell,  Biltmore 
Dairy  Farms,  Asheville,  president;  C.  H.  Williams, 
Lindale  Dairies,  Inc.,  High  Point;  L.  A.  Wolfe,  Sun- 
rise Dairies,   Gastonia;   J.   D.   Kilgore,   Pine   State 


Creamery,  Raleigh,  vice-presidents;  W.  L.  Cleven- 
ger,  State  College,  Raleigh,  secretary,  and  C.  B.  Mar- 
tin, Durham  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Durham,  treasurer. 
The  president  and  three  vice-presidents  are  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing members :  George  L.  H.  White,  White  Dairy 
Products,  Raleigh;  Ralph  H.  Scott,  Melville  Dairy, 
Burlington ;  V.  J.  Ashbaugh,  Durham  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts, Durham;  George  S.  Coble,  Coble  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts, Lexington;  E.  L.  White,  White  Ice  Cream  & 
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Milk  Co.,  Wilmington;  W.  F.  Redmond,  Superior 
Dairies,  Statesville ;  C.  L.  Rackley,  Southern  Dairies, 
Asheville,  and  R.  L.  Burrage,  Cabarrus  Creamery, 
Concord. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES 

L.  L.  Ray  is  executive  vice-president,  with  offices 
in  816-818  Insurance  Building,  Raleigh,  with  Con- 
stance R.  Garvey  as  office  secretary.  Mr.  Ray  sub- 
mits an  official  statement  of  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  association  and  a  list  of  all  firms  and  individ- 
uals in  the  State  engaged  in  processing  dairy  prod- 
ucts, almost  100  percent  of  which  and  whom  are 
members  of  the  association.  The  aims  and  object- 
ives follow: 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  association  are 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  all  of  its  phases, 
with  due  and  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
consuming  public,  and  particularly  relating  to  the 
production,  processing,  manufacture,  storage,  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

In  this  connection  due  recognition  is  given  to  the 
general  problems  encountered  by  farmer-producers, 
with  special  consideration  to  the  improvements  of 
dairy  herds  by  breeding,  and  otherwise  to  determine 
and  advise  the  advantages  of  dairy  equipment  which 
may  be  available  from  time  to  time,  and  in  general 
to  assist  in  obtaining  greater  milk  production  at 
fair  and  proper  cost;  to  cooperate  with  recognized 
agencies  whether  they  be  civic  or  governmental, 
which  are  active  in  cooperating  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  and  which  compile  and  release 
information  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  all  types 
of  dairy  products  by  the  public  at  large,  or  which 


may  conduct  educational  activities  leading  to  the 
improvement  of  dairy  products,  or  in  more  effective 
and  economic  production  cost  in  any  branch  of  the 
dairy  industry; 

HELP  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS 

To  encourage  cooperation  between  members  of 
this  association  leading  to  the  exchange  of  ideas 
which  may  be  generally  beneficial  and  related  to  any 
and  all  problems  with  which  the  dairy  industry  in 
this  State  is  concerned ; 

To  propose  policies  and  codes  of  ethics  by  which 
the  entire  membership  may  be  guided,  and  others 
which  are  non-members  of  this  assocition  might  be 
influenced ;  to  establish  the  maximum  good  will 
among  dairy  groups  and  with  the  public  generally. 
To  offer  assistance  and  information  concerning  the 
development  of  new  dairy  products  or  related  prod- 
ucts, as  such  action  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the 
executive  officers  of  this  association.  To  compile 
statistical  and  other  types  of  information  which  may 
be  considered  of  general  benefit  to  the  members  of 
this  association  and  other  persons  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry  within  North  Carolina,  and  give  the 
proper  recognition  to  the  problems  involving  the 
processing,  packaging,  storage  and  distribution  of 
all  types  of  dairy  products  produced  or  distributed 
within  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 

To  cooperate,  act  with  and  act  for,  any  govern- 
mental agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  dairy 
industry,  or  products  related  thereto,  and  in  general 
to  facilitate  and  improve  the  relationship  between 
all  those  engaged  .in  any  phase  of  the  dairy  industry, 
and  involving  the  welfare  of  that  industry  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


Dairy  Foundation  Promotes  Dairying  Activities 

By  Rudolph  Pate,  Editor,  State  College  News  Bureau 


The  North  Carolina  Dairy  Foundation,  an  organ- 
ization which  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
State,  has  set  a  $500,000  financial  goal  which  it 
hopes  to  reach  within  the  next  five  years. 


■ 
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Funds  contributed  to  the  Foundation  are  being 
utilized  to  build  stronger  dairy  research  and  educa- 
tional programs  at  and  through  North  Carolina 
State  College  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  Tar  Heel 
residents. 

Results  of  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion already  are  evident.  Within  the 
past  three  years,  the  organization  has 
aided  State  College  in  the  establish- 
t  .;*  ,  ment  of  one  of  the  foremost  dairy  di- 
visions in  the  entire  nation. 

Although  the  Foundation  has  made 
notable  progress  since  its  inception,  it 
has  developed  an  even  more  extensive 
program  and  is  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  groundwork  for  more  far-reach- 

Polk  Hall,  N.  C.  State  College,  housing  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Departments  to  be  found  in  the  country 
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Dairy  Research  Center  of  N.  C.  State  College,  in  which  most 
of  the  production  research  is  carried  on  by  faculty  and  students. 

ing  activities.  George  Coble,  of  Lexington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation  since  its  organization,  recently 
outlined  the  objectives  of  his  group  in  the  following 
statement : 

DAIRY  LAND  IN  A  DECADE 

"The  land  of  cotton  and  tobacco  may  become  an- 
other Dairyland  within  the  next  decade. 

"Agricultural  experts  who  have  surveyed  North 
Carolina  say  that  it  is  ideal  dairying  country.  And 
practical  proof  of  these  opinions  is  found  in  the 
almost  uniformly  successful  and  profitable  opera- 
tion of  dairy  farms  throughout  all  the  State. 

"Our  land  is  adaptable  to  long  and  good  grazing, 
and  to  feed-crops  of  all  kinds.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate. Operating  costs  are  low.  There  is  plenty 
of  idle  land  for  livestock  enterprises. 

"Other  farm  operations  work  in  well  with  dairy- 
ing, in  North  Carolina,  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  crops  that  may  be  raised  in  our  State.  Also, 
these  are  good  local  markets  for  breeding  animals. 

"In  the  past  few  years,  dairying  has  made  long 
strides  in  North  Carolina ;  but  expansion  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  North 
Carolina  is  distressingly  below  the  health  standards 
prescribed  by  medical  and  dietary  experts;  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  even  in  pre-war  days,  over  11  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  dairy  products  were  imported 
into  our  State  every  year. 

SIXTY  MILLION  BUSINESS 

"Milk  is  a  60-million-dollars-a-year  business  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  experts  tell  us  that  by  intel- 
ligent research  and  planning,  more  widespread 
'dairy  education'  among  our  farm  people,  continuing 
campaigns  to  increase  milk  consumption  in  this 
State  to  a  level  approaching  the  national  average, 
and  by  better  producing,  manufacturing,  and  mar- 
keting methods,  we  can  build  a  dairy  industry  in 
North  Carolina  that  would  do  a  business  totalling 
perhaps  125  million  dollars  a  year. 


"It  is  to  this  achievement — making  North  Carolina 
one  of  the  outstanding  dairying  states  in  the  nation 
— that  the  Dairy  Foundation  is  dedicated." 

Briefly,  the  leaders  of  the  Dairy  Foundation  stated 
the  organization's  aims  as  follows: 

BUILDING  BETTER  INDUSTRY 

"1.  To  build  a  healthier  and  wealthier  dairy  in- 
dustry in  North  Carolina. 

"2.  To  encourage  the  production  of  more  and 
better  milk  and  milk  products  in  North  Carolina. 

"3.  To  aid  State  College  in  the  expansion  of  its 
dairy  work  and  its  service  to  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  State. 

"4.  To  aid  a  strong  dairy  research  program  at 
State  College  and  to  assist  the  institution  in  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  training  for  young  men  and 
women  who  plan  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  the 
milk-producing  or  manufacturing  fields." 

The  Foundation's  promoters  say  that  their  or- 
ganization will  offer  assistance  and  will  bring  bene- 
fits to  people  in  many  fields  of  endeavor  throughout 
the  State.    In  a  leaflet  published  recently,  they  said : 

"If  you  are  a  dairy  farmer,  the  Foundation  will 
bring  valuable  suggestions,  new  scientific  methods, 
and  helpful  ideas  to  your  farm — all  calculated  to 
help  you  increase  your  income. 

"If  you  are  a  milk  consumer,  it  will  give  you  added 
assurance  that  the  milk  and  milk  products  you  buy 
in  North  Carolina  are  as  wholesome  and  nutritious 
as  the  latest  developments  in  scientific  production 
and  manufacturing  methods  can  provide. 

TO  TRAIN  DAIRY  WORKERS 

"If  you  are  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  interested  in 
dairy  training,  you  will  know  that  right  here  in 
North  Carolina  at  State  College,  you  will  be  able  to 
get  as  excellent  scientific  training  as  is  offered  any- 
where in  the  United  States." 

(Continued  on   page   72) 

Modern  equipment  is  available  at  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh, 
for  training  students,  both  in  the  regular  and  short  courses. 
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Many  Dairy  Workers  Take  State's  Short  Courses 

By  Fred  M.  Haig,  Professor  of  Dairying,  N.  C.  State  College 

Trained  workers  on  the  dairy  farms  and  in  the 
dairy  plants  are  essential  to  the  future  progress  of 
agriculture  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  at  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege to  give  such  interested  persons  an  intensive 
course  in  the  several  phases  of  dairying. 

The  first  of  such  short  courses  was  offered  in  1945, 
and  the  enrollment  was  restricted  to  25  persons, 
due  to  limited  facilities.  Recently  more  courses  have 
been  added  and  this  year  more  than  250  persons  at- 
tended the  following  short  courses : 


Cow  Testers  Short  Course,  Nov.  3-15,  1947...  10 

Artificial  Breeding  Short  Course,  November 

17-22,    1947    _'_.  20 

Dairy  Manufacturing  Conference,  November 

18-20,  1947  102 

Dairy  Production  Short  Course,  January 

1-31,  1948  ....  ...     18 

Creamery  Fieldmen's  Conference,  January 

22,  23,  1948  ....     38 

Market  Milk  Short  Course,  February 

2-14,  1948  20 


Group  of  students  taking  a  dairy  manufacturing  short  course 
at  N.  C.  State  College.  They  work  in  dairy  processing  plants 
and  are  given  intensive  training  in  several  phases  of  dairy 
manufacturing ,  including  marketing,  milk,  ice  cream,  butter 
and  cheese  making  and  plant  management. 

Artificial  Breeding  Short  Course,  February 

9-14,  1948  : 21 

Ice  Cream  Short  Course,  February 

16-25,  1948  24 


Here  students  taking  dairy  production  short  courses  at  State 
College,  Raleigh,  are  learning  to  use  properly  the  milking  ma- 
chine.    These   men   are    herdsmen    or   toork   on    dairy   farms. 


Total --  253 

Thus  the  dairy  short  courses  starting  in  1945 
with  an  enrollment  of  25  have  grown  until  this  year 
253  persons  from  more  than  40  counties  received 
this  training.  Students  attending  the  short  courses 
offered  by  the  Dairy  Section  of  the  Animal  Industry 
Department  at  N.  C.  State  College  utilize  all  the 
facilities  of  the  department  and  receive  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  entire  dairy  staff. 

State  College  is  building  a  larger  and  stronger 
short  course  program  each  year  for  dairymen,  and 
we  hope  more  and  more  men  and  women  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  in  the  dairy  manufacturing  plants  in 
North  Carolina  will  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities for  intensive  training  in  their  field. 


Progressive  North  Carolina,  Says  New  Hampshire  Journal 

Reprinted  From  Guernsey  Breeder's  Journal,  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  North  Carolina.  One  does  not  need 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  State  to  realize  that  these 
statements  are  based  on  facts  and  not  fiction.  At 
least,  this  is  true  in  dairying. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  cooperation  between 
industry,  the  State  legislature,  and  college  officials, 


can  do  in  building  a  potentially  outstanding  dairy 
school,  can  be  found  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  in  Raleigh.  Within  the  past  two  years  this 
institution  has  developed  one  of  the  outstanding 
dairy  departments  in  the  country. 

It  all  started  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  State  set  out  to  assist  the  college  in 
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improving  its  teaching  and  research  facilities  in 
dairying.  The  industry,  including  both  producers 
and  processors,  organized  the  North  Carolina  Dairy 
Foundation,  a  non-profit  organization  composed  of 
individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  greater  dairy  industry  in  North  Carolina.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  Foundation  was  to  assist  the 
college  in  expanding  its  teaching  and  research  facil- 
ities to  keep  pace  with  the  State's  rapidly  growing 
dairy  industry. 

The  first  move  of  the  Foundation,  under  its  pres- 
ident, George  S.  Coble  (a  producer-distributor  of 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY),  was  to  discuss  the  needs 
of  the  dairy  department  with  Governor  Broughton, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  movement,  a  sum  of  $120,000 
to  be  used  in  equipping  and  remodeling  the  dairy 
laboratories  in  the  animal  industry  building,  was 
made  available  to  the  institution  by  Governor 
Broughton.  These  laboratories  are  now  completed, 
and  the  institution  has,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  creameries  and  dairy  laboratories  of  any 
similar  institution  in  the  country. 

Realizing  that  it  takes  more  than  equipment  to 
build  a  strong  institution  the  Dairy  Foundation  set 
out  to  raise,  through  gifts  and  donations,  a  minimum 
of  $300,000,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  used  in  assisting  the  institution  in  enlarging 
its  staff,  and  bringing  to  the  State  some  outstanding 
young  dairy  scientists.  As  a  result  of  this  assistance, 
and  some  additional  appropriations  provided  by  the 
legislature,  five  new  teachers  and  research  workers 
have  been  added  to  the  dairy  staff.  These  include: 
Dr.  W.  S.  Arbuckle,  an  Indiana  boy  who  received  his 
undergraduate  training  at  Purdue,  and  his  graduate 
training  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  who  now 
has  charge  of  the  work  in  ice  cream ;  Dr.  F.  I.  Elliott, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  with  his  undergraduate  training  at 
Ohio  State,  and  his  graduate  training  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  is  in  charge  of  Animal  Physiology  and 
Endocrinology;  Dr.  R.  K.  Waugh,  an  Indiana  boy, 
with  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  at 
Purdue  University,  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
dairy  cattle  nutrition;   Dr.   D.  W.   Colvard,   Head, 


Department  of  Animal  Industry,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  with  his  graduate  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  Purdue  University,  and  Dr. 
Marvin  L.  Speck,  from  Maryland,  with  his  graduate 
training  at  Cornell  University,  and  now  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  dairy  bacteriology. 

These  new  men,  who  are  highly  trained  in  their 
respective  fields,  coupled  with  other  top  notch  men 
such  as  J.  A.  Arey,  R.  H.  Ruffner,  W.  L.  Clevenger, 
F.  M.  Haig,  C.  D.  Grinnell,  W.  M.  Roberts,  and  A.  C. 
Kimrey,  who  have  been  at  State  College  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  give  to  this  institution  an  unusually 
strong  personnel  in  the  dairy  field.  This  group  of 
older  members  of  the  staff  has  been  with  the  college 
for  many  years,  and  has  had  to  carry  the  brunt  of 
the  load  in  teaching,  research,  and  extension,  over  a 
very  trying  period.  They  have  built  a  foundation 
in  dairying  upon  which  the  enlarged  staff  may  be 
expected  to  reap  rewards  for  the  dairy  farmers,  not 
only  in  the  State,  but  in  the  entire  South. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  North  Carolina  State  College 
started  forward  when  Dr.  James  H.  Hilton,  better 
known  as  "Jimmie,"  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Animal  Industry  Department,  after  making  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  himself  at  Purdue  University. 
Only  recently,  Dr.  Hilton  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  at  Raleigh.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Cummings  was  appointed  associate  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  and  Dr.  Gary  H.  Bostian,  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  legislature  made  funds  available  to  the  col- 
lege to  complete  the  additional  facilities  needed  in 
enlarging  the  dairy  production,  teaching,  and  re- 
search program  of  the  department.  These  additions 
include  barns  for  physiology  and  nutrition  studies, 
teaching  laboratories,  and  fencing  needs  for  pasture 
research  studies.  The  blue  prints  and  plans  for 
these  new  fields  of  work  are  all  worked  out,  and  the 
program  is  well  under  way. 

The  additional  personnel,  and  added  facilities,  is 
making  it  possible  for  the  college  to  greatly  expand 

(Continued  on  page   62) 


Carnation  Company  condensory,  erected  in  Statesville  in  J9J/0,  offers  year-around  market  for  quality  milk  in  the  Piedmont  area. 
Milk  collected  at  Carnation  receiving  station  at  Albemai'le,  Shelby,  Spruce  Pine  and  Monroe  is  processed  in  this  Statesville  plant. 
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A  Few  of  North  Carolina's  Leading  Herds 

By  R.  H.  Ruffner,  Professor-  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  State  College 

Although  the  total  number  of  dairy  cows  in  North  ~~~  

Carolina  is  less  than  400,000  which  is  far  below  the 
number  required  to  supply  the  demand  for  dairy 
products,  the  quality  of  our  cattle  is  very  high  and 
we  have  within  the  borders  of  our  State  registered 
herds  that  compare  favorably  with  any  found  in  the 
nation. 

There  are  many  good  herds  representing  the  four 
leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  in  North   Carolina, 


N.  C.  Ayrshires  at  pasture  near  Pinehurst.   Photo  by  Hemmer. 

namely,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  and  Jersey. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  here  more  than  a 
cross  section  of  the  registered  dairy  herds  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  first  Ayrshires  of  importance  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1908  when  the  late  Leonard  Tufts  assem- 
bled a  large  herd  to  supply  special  milk  to  his  win- 
ter resort  at  Pinehurst. 

Today  there  are  about  a  dozen  breeders  in  uhe 
State  owning  more  than  a  thousand  registered  Ayr- 
shire.0-. 

The  late  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson,  Winston-Salem,  and  his  Guernsey 
herd,  picture  taken  about  the  year  1898. 


Klondike  milking  herd  of  Guernseys  at  Thurmond  Chatham's 
Klondike  Farm,  near  Elkin. 

Pinehurst,  Inc.,  developed  by  Mr.  Tufts,  owns  the 
largest  herd  in  the  State  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  animals.  Among  the  animals 
developed  at  Pinehurst  was  the  cow  Otera  Mitchell 
that  produced  during  one  year  16,290  lbs.  of  milk 
and  679  lbs.  of  fat,  and  also  Mabel  Mischief  with 
17,056  lbs.  of  milk  and  624  lbs.  of  fat. 

Mr.  Tufts  did  much  work  for  the  Ayrshire  breed 
and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  America. 

The  first  Guernseys  owned  in  North  Carolina  were 
brought  to  Forsyth  County  in  1883  by  Dr.  Henry 
Theodore  Bahnson,  a  physician  and  public-spirited 


Biltmore  Dairy  Farms  herd,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest' herds 
of  registered  Jerseys  in  the  country. 

citizen  of  Winston-Salem.  Dr.  Bahnson  continued  to 
breed  Guernseys  for  several  years,  kept  careful  rec- 
ords of  his  animals  and  encouraged  his  neighbors  to 
breed  Guernseys.  Many  of  the  leading  herds  today 
have  good  animals  that  are  direct  descendants  from 
Dr.  Bahnson's  original  herd. 

One  of  Dr.  Bahnson's  neighbors  was  Hugh  G. 
Chatham  whose  son,  Thurmond  Chatham,  has  de- 
veloped one  of  the  outstanding  Guernsey  herds  of 
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North  Carolina.  Beginning  in  1924,  Mr.  Chatham 
has  built  up  a  herd  of  225  head  of  all  registered 
Guernseys.  All  the  milk  produced  by  this  herd  is 
processed  and  bottled  in  the  plant  located  on  the 
farm  and  retailed  in  Elkin  and  Winston-Salem  as 
Golden  Guernsey  milk  under  the  National  Golden 
Guernsey  trade  mark.  Klondike  Farm  is  one  of  the 
oldest  distributors  of  Golden  Guernsey  milk  in  the 
South. 

The  farm  contains  810  acres  and  employs  about 
30  people.  It  produces  all  the  hay,  silage  and  pas- 
ture consumed  by  the  herd  and  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  grain  consumed. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  an  animal 
breeder  was  the  breeding  and  development  by  Quail 
Roost  Farms,  Rougemont,  North  Carolina,  of  Quail 
Roost  Noble  Primrose,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 
and  Winner  of  Best  Udder  Class,  Dairy  Cattle  Con- 
gress, 1946,  and  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  and 
Winner  of  Best  Udder  Class,  National  Guernsey 
Show,  1947.    (See  front  page  picture). 

Quail  Roost  Farms  started  their  Guernsey  herd 
in  1927  and  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  opera- 
tion has  developed  to  a  total  of  240  registered  ani- 
mals of  which  115  are  milking  cows.  The  milk  is 
sold  in  Durham  as  Golden  Guernsey  and  during  the 
past  twelve  months  the  gross  income  from  this  single 
product  has  been  more  than  $50,000. 

All  the  hay,  silage,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  used  for 
feeding  this  great  herd  are  produced  on  the  farm. 
There  are  260  acres  in  permanent  pasture  and  80 
acres  in  alfalfa.    Twenty-four  men  are  regularly  em- 


Holstein   herd   bred  und  developed   by  A.   0.  McEachern,   Wil- 
mington.  This  milking  herd  is  grazing  rye  grass  and 
crimson  clover  in  February, 


Tiro  excellent  cons  bred  and  owned  by  A.  O.  McEachern,  Wil- 
mington. Cow  on  right,  classified,  excellent,  has  milked  more 
than  100,000  pounds,  is  still  in  the  herd  and  milking  strong. 

ployed  to  operate  this  farm  and  breeding  establish- 
ment. 

Biltmore  Farms  has  one  of  the  largest  registered 
Jersey  herds  in  America.  This  herd  was  established 
in  1897  when  the  late  George  Vanderbilt  imported  a 
herd  of  Jerseys  direct  from  the  Island  of  Jersey  to 
his  estate  in  Buncombe  County.  The  herd  has  been 
carefully  developed  since  the  first  animals  were  pur- 
chased and  now  consists  of  1075  head  of  which  540 
are  milking  cows. 

This  large  herd  is  divided  into  ten  units  and  is 
operated  under  the  most  modern  scientific  practices 
known.  The  product  is  sold  as  fluid  milk  in  Ashe- 
ville  and  other  nearby  cities.  More  than  500  people 
are  employed  to  care  for  the  herd,  operate  the  farm 
and  care  for  other  activities  of  the  estate. 

From  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Buncombe 
County  we  move  to  the  Atlantic  sea  shore  in  New 
Hanover  County  to  the  farm  owned  by  A.  O.  Mc- 
Eachern. 

Mr.  McEachern  was  a  truck  farmer  until  1923 
when  he  purchased  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows  consist- 
ing of  about  twenty  head.  Mr.  McEachern  has  not 
bought  a  cow  or  heifer  since  his  first  purchase  but 
through  careful  breeding  and  selection  has  developed 
a  nationally  known  herd  of  more  than  200  head.  All 
the  milk  from  this  herd  is  bottled  on  the  farm  and 
sold  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  A  total  of  16  people 
are  employed  to  operate  this  New  Hanover  dairy 
farm. 


State  Dairying  Business  Growing  and  Changin; 

By  Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard,  Head,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  N.  C.  State  College 


Dramatic  changes  have  occurred  in  the  dairy 
business  in  North  Carolina  in  recent  years.  The  con- 
stantly changing  pattern  of  agriculture  and  an  ever 
increasing  consumer  demand  for  dairy  products 
emphasizes  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the 
dairy  cow  in  the  farm  economy.     Soil  conservation, 


balanced  farming  and  a  more  stable  income  go  hand 
in  hand  with  more  dairy  cows. 

PRODUCTION  GOING  UP 

North  Carolina  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
southern  cash  row  crop  states.     Approximately  85 
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Part  of  the  fine  Ayrshire  herd  of  15,  of  which  35  are  milkers, 
bred  and  developed  by  N.  C.  State  College. 

percent  of  the  cash  farm  sales  are  derived  from 
crops.  However,  the  loss  of  more  than  a  million 
acres  devoted  to  cotton  since  1926  and  present  pro- 
posed reductions  in  tobacco  acreage  have  helped  to 
focus  an  ever  increasing  emphasis  on  dairying  as 
an  alternative.  Since.  1940  milk  production  has  in- 
creased by  about  12  percent.    Further  increases  will 


undoubtedly  occur  as  additional  milk  cows  are  added 
either  by  being  bred  or  purchased.  The  number  of 
cows  has  increased  from  285,000  in  1926  to  365,000 
in  1947,  or  more  than  28  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  average  milk  production  per  cow  has 
increased  from  3920  pounds  to  4130  pounds,  or  more 
than  5  percent.  The  latter  has  resulted  largely  from 
the  breeding  of  cows  capable  of  higher  production 
and  from  improved  feeding  and  management  meth- 
ods. 

MILK  SALES  UP  EVEN  MORE 

While  milk  production  has  increased  only  12  per- 
cent since  1940  the  sale  of  milk  from  farms  has  in- 
creased more  than  89  percent.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  diversion  of  milk  formerly  fed  to  calves, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  even  some  of  that  which  was  con- 
sumed by  the  farm  family,  into  market  channels. 
This  important  change  has  been  accompanied  by 
extensive  development  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  of  the  dairy  industry.  Much  further 
expansion  may  be  expected  since  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  milk  now  being  produced  on  the  farms  is 
sold,  the  remainder  being  used  or  consumed  on  the 
farms.     In  some  counties,  such  as  Cabarrus,  Bun- 

( Continued  on  page  73) 


Purchasing  Milk,  A  Sound  Investment  in  Health 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  State  College 

With  an  eye  turned  toward  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  the  thinking  person  of  today  is  looking 
for  investments  which  have  a  basic  and  lasting 
value.  All  will  agree  that  one  of  the  best  and  most 
important  assets  of  any  person  or  nation  is  its 
health.  Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  invest  in  good 
food  which  is  one  of  the  first  prerequisites  for  op- 
timum health. 

The  school  lunch  program  which  includes  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  milk  has  helped  tremendously  with 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  children,  especially 
those  who  do  not  receive  well-balanced  meals  at 
home.  Children  who  had  been  slow  to  learn,  had 
little  interest  in  school,  were  lazy,  and  had  a  high 
rate  of  absenteeism  showed  very  marked  improve- 
ment when  they  received  good  food.  In  industries 
where  milk  is  served  between  meals  or  added  to  diets 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  accidents,  less  absentee- 
ism due  to  illness,  increased  production  during  hours 
of  fatigue  low-points,  and  improvement  in  morale. 
Just  as  an  army  "marches  on  its  stomach,"  the 
health,  productivity  and  morale  of  a  nation  depend 
greatly  on  the  food  which  goes  into  its  stomach. 

BODY  BUILDING  ELEMENTS 

It  would  be  very  difficult  and  expensive  if  each 
one  of  us  had  to  select  and  collect  all  of  the  individual 
food  elements  which  our  bodies  require.  The  amounts 
of  each  would  vary  according  to  the  tvpe  of  work 
which  we  were  doing,  whether  we  were  children  or  Milk  is  recognized  as  proper  food  for  growing  children  and  is 
,    ,,  ■,  „  .  ..  _      _  served  with  school  lunches,  as  shown  %n  this  picture  at  the 

adults,  and  many  other  factors.     After  we  had  se-  •  cafeteria  of  the  Fred  A.  Olds  School  in  Raleigh. 
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cured  every  element  which  is  known  to  be  required 
for  our  health,  we  would  show  up  with  some  defi- 
ciencies because  it  is  recognized  that  we  still  do  not 
know  all  of  the  food  elements  that  are  necessary  for 
our  wellbeing. 

Evidently  nature  realized  our  plight  and  com- 
pounded one  food  which  stands  above  all  others  in 
supplying  us  with  our  bodily  needs.  She  has  put 
some  of  every  constituent  which  we  need  into  milk. 
For  example,  milk  contains  butterfat  and  milk  sugar 
for  energy;  protein  (the  best)  for  building  muscles 
and  body  tissues ;  minerals — calcium,  phosphorous 
and  iron — for  bone  and  body  processes ;  and  vitamins 
— riboflavin,  vitamin  A,  thiamine,  vitamin  C,  vita- 
min D  and  niacin — which  play  a  vital  part  in  keep- 
ing us  healthy.  A  quart  of  milk  each  day  will  sup- 
ply a  good  part  of  your  requirements  of  all  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can  get  more  for  your  food 
dollar  by  buying  milk  than  from  any  other  food 
product.  It  has  been  calculated  recently  that  24 
quarts  of  milk  per  week  will  supply  a  family  of  four 
with  40  percent  of  the  food  elements  which  it  needs 
for  a  23  percent  slice  of  the  family's  budget.     With 


rising  food  costs  and  the  necessity  for  bargain  buy- 
ing, it  is  understandable  why  milk  continues  to  gain 
more  importance  in  the  family  food  supply.  There 
is  no  waste  or  preparation  necessary  for  serving  milk 
and  dairy  products.  In  addition,  there  is  no  food 
which  can  be  purchased  in  so  many  delicious  and  at- 
tractive forms.  There  is  a  milk  product  made  which 
will  appeal  even  to  the  most  finicky  of  appetites  and 
most  of  us  like  practically  all  of  them.  Milk  can  be 
purchased  as  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  chocolate  milk, 
coffee  milk,  homogenized,  fortified  with  Vit.  D, 
evaporated  milk,  milk  powder,  as  many  as  150  dif- 
ferent flavors  of  ice  cream,  many  varieties  of  cheese 
and  cheese  spreads  and  butter.  Several  food  prod- 
ucts are  having  their  nutritive  value  increased  by 
fortifying  them  with  milk  and  milk  products.  Re- 
search men  are  striving  constantly  to  improve  the 
products  which  are  available  and  to  develop  new 
ones. 

Where  else  can  one  make  a  purchase  which  will 
save  on  his  food  budget,  reduce  his  medical  expenses, 
increase  his  productive  ability  and  improve  his 
health? 


Ice  Cream  is  Nutritious,  Wholesome  and  Satisfying 

By  Dr.  W.  S.  Arbuckle,  Animal  Industry  Department,  Dairy  Manufacturing  Section,  N.  C.  State  College 


The  popularity  of  ice  cream  in  this  country  is  clue 
largely  to  its  flavor,  attractiveness  of  its  appearance 
and  its  availability  and  convenience.  Ice  cream  is 
not  merely  a  sweet  dessert  served  at  the  end  of  an 
adequate  meal,  but  it  is  a  nutritious,  wholesome  and 
satisfying  food. 

Ice  cream  is  a  dairy  product  containing  various 
ingredients  such  as  cream,  whole  milk,  condensed 
milk,  dry  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  fruits  and  nuts,  harm- 
less coloring  and  flavoring.  Ice  cream  is  an  impor- 
tant protective  food.  It  has  carbohydrates,  fat, 
proteins,  vitamins  and  mineral  matter.  The  fat  and 
proteins  in  ice  cream  are  the  same  as  those  found 
in  milk.  The  fat  is  highly  digestible  and  the  bal- 
anced proteins  are  all  of  essential  value  for  body 
building  and  repair.  The  sugar  that  ice  cream  con- 
tains is  well-known  for  its  fuel  value,  giving  both 
heat  and  energy,  and  it  aids  in  overcoming  exhaus- 
tion. Added  fruits  of  numerous  kinds  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  are  recognized  as 
being  very  healthful.  These  fruits  acid  to  the  vita- 
min content  already  present  in  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream. 

BUILDS  UP  SYSTEMS 

Ice  cream  is  a  particularly  important  food  in 
helping  meet  the  calcium  requirements  for  the  aver- 
age diet.  The  children,  the  aged,  the  undernourished 
and  those  underweight  will  find  no  better  food  than 
ice  cream.  Those  convalescing  from  disease  or  those 
with  j"un-clown  systems  can  often  profit  by  regular 


consumption  of  ice  cream  both  as  a  dessert  at  meal 
time  and  between  meals. 

Ice  cream  is  more  than  an  ordinary  food.  It  must 
be  placed  on  the  list  with  other  stable  foods  as  part 
of  the  daily  diet. 

The  ice  cream  offered  the  consuming  public  today 
is  recognized  as  being  highly  palatable  and  safe.  The 
present  day  high  quality  of  ice  cream  is  clue  to  the 
use  of  modern  ice  cream  plants  that  are  monuments 
to  the  industry.  Trained  personnel  operate  these 
plants  and  give  untold  effort  to  every  detail  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  quality  ice  cream.  A  trained 
person  is  in  constant  supervision  of  each  point  of 
operation  in  practically  all  of  our  plants.  These 
persons  have  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  high- 
est quality  products  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ice  cream  mix.  They  must  see 
that  every  product  used  in  the  ice  cream  mixture  is 
efficiently  pasteurized  and  that  the  product  is  prop- 
erly prepared  and  packaged. 

SCIENTIFIC  PRACTICES  USED 

A  visit  to  a  modern  ice  cream  plant  will  emphasize 
the  scientific  practices  that  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  which  the  family  consumes.  In 
addition  to  the  concentrated  effort  of  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer  to  furnish  the  consuming  public  with 
an  ice  cream  of  unquestionable  quality,  there  also  is 
a  rigid  inspection  by  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Dairy  Industry  Making  Rapid  Strides  in  State 

By  C.  W.  Pegram,  Chief,  Dairy  Division,  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture 


While  the  dairy  industry  is  relatively  new  in  North 
Carolina,  it  is  making  rapid  progress.  For  instance, 
the  gross  farm  income  for  milk  in  1939  was  $37,540,- 
000.00,  while  the  preliminary  estimate  for  1946  is 
$70,507,000.00.  In  the  production  field  of  the  in- 
dustry, there  are  some  22,000  farms  milking  approx- 
imately 361,000  cows,  while  the  processing  field  in- 
volves some  110  milk  pasteurizing  plants,  75  ice 
cream  plants,  120  counter  freezers  making  ice  cream, 
6  buttermaking  plants,  2  concentrated  milk  plants, 
1  condensery  and  1  cheese  plant.  The  total  invest- 
ment, including  farms,  would  run  into  millions  of 
dollars,  and  a  large  number  of  people  are  furnished 
employment. 

STATE  DEFICIENCY  TOO  LARGE 

Milk  and  other  dairy  products  are  accepted  as 
basic  foods  throughout  the  State,  and  the  industry 
is  being  taxed  to  supply  the  fluid  milk  requirements. 
In  fact,  milk  for  bottling  purposes  is  being  imported 
to  a  tune  of  around  30  percent  from  the  states  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,. New  York,  Ohio  and  Minne- 
sota. Transportation  is  generally  made  by  trailer- 
tanker  trucks  which  are  especially  designed  for  milk 
purposes.  This  importation  alone  represents  an 
outlay  of  about  $5,000,000.00  for  milk,  which  should, 
and  eventually  will,  be  produced  in  the  State.  This 
figure  does  not  include  our  importation  of  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk  and  concentrated  products 
used  in  ice  cream. 

While  accurate  data  is  not  available  as  to  our  daily 
deficiency,  it  is  conservative  to  state  that  local  mar- 
kets will  exist  for  some  time.  For  instance,  we 
consumed  16,364,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  in  1946. 
This  represents  about  41/2  gallons  per  capita.  In 
connection  with  this  topic,  it  should  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  records  from  the  Dairy  Division  state  that 
ice  cream  is  showing  distinct  quality  improvement. 


For  instance,  the  bacterial  limitations  of  samples 
secured  in  1945  were  exceeded  by  34.4  percent,  while 
in  1947  only  25  percent  were  in  excess  of  the  stand- 
ards in  this  regard,  an  improvement  of  9  percent. 
Samples  secured  so  far  this  year  show  further  im- 
provement. This  is  only  an  index  of  what  is  taking 
place  with  other  dairy  products  as  health  and  con- 
trol officials,  along  with  the  dairy  industry,  are 
becoming  more  quality  minded. 

DAIRYING  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE 

North  Carolina  has  climate  and  soil  well  adapted 
to  dairying,  and  with  3,500,000  consumers,  condi- 
tions appear  to  be  ideal  for  further  development  of 
the  industry.  The  public  no  doubt  wonders  why  we 
are  not  self-sufficing  in  regard  to  our  milk  produc- 
tion. Unfortunately  dairying  is  a  complex  industry, 
and  it  usually  takes  a  generation  to  establish  it  in 
a  community.  Then,  too,  dairying  must  compete 
with  other  crops  such  as  tobacco.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly in  the  Eastern  or  Coastal  Plain  area.  Dairy- 
ing must  also  compete  with  industry,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  working  hours  of  industry  offer  ad- 
vantages, for  dairying  is  confining. 

A  successful  dairy  farm  involves  many  problems 
such  as  breeding,  growing  of  crops,  pastures,  milk 
handling  and  marketing. 

In  order  to  operate  a  dairy  farm  today  electricity 
is  a  "must,"  and  good  roads  are  needed  to  make  daily 
delivery.  Grass  is  one  of  the  cheapest  dairy  feeds, 
and  it  takes  time  to  develop  good  pastures. 

KNOW  HOW  AND  CAPITAL 

Dairy  production  and  processing  requires  a  lot  of 
"know  how"  and  this  is  attained  only  by  training 
and  experience.  State  College  is  offering  short 
courses  which  should  make  splendid  contributions  to 
this  need. 


Dairy  barns  and  Jersey  cows  at  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh. 
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Modem  farm  buildings  of  the  Maegeo  Farms,  near  Lexington.    Name  is  formed  from  combination  of  "Mae"  and  "George",  abbre- 
viated, names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Coble. 


Dairying  requires  considerable  capital.  Invest- 
ment per  farm  in  land,  barns,  cows  and  equipment 
runs  into  considerable  amounts.  Perhaps  the  future 
dairymen  will  be  the  family-operated  dairy  farm 
milking  around  ten  cows.  Plans  have  been  develop- 
ed for  milking  barns  which  have  reduced  barn  and 
equipment  costs.  This  type  of  farm  dairying  would 
make  it  possible  for  all  labor  to  be  done  by  the  farm 
family  and  would  provide  time  for  other  farm  opera- 
tions. Our  agriculture  would  be  better  balanced  if 
milk  routes  traversed  all  counties  of  the  State.  Year 
around  income  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  farm 
dairying.  This  type  of  farming  would  not  prevent 
growing  of  other  crops.  In  fact,  a  growing  number 
of  farmers  in  the  Piedmont  area  are  growing  cotton 
and  other  crops  along  with  their  dairy  project. 


MODERN  PLANTS— EQUIPMENT 

North  Carolina  plants  are  modern  and  well  equip- 
ped. They  are  located  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
State. 

While  some  raw  milk  is  sold  by  producer-distribu- 
tors, the  trend  is  toward  pasteurization.  Health  of- 
ficials concede  that  pasteurization  offers  an  addi- 
tional safety  factor.  In  fact,  producer-distributors 
have  decreased  during  the  war  period  and  the  general 
practice  is  for  dairymen  to  sell  wholesale  to  process- 
ing plants. 

Dairy  leaders  have  set  a  goal  for  a  $200,000,000.00 
industry  for  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  a  great 
possibility  that  this  may  be  realized  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years.  This  development  would  add  much  to 
the  health  and  wealth  of  North  Carolina. 


Hugh  Knox  Milked  Thirty  Cows  Daily  for  26  Years 


By  E.  Carl  Sink,  State  News  Bureau 


A  milking  man  and  a  drawing  man  have  many 
things  in  common ;  both  have  to  work  early  and  late 
to  make  a  living,  but  it's  a  pretty  good  living  whether 
on  the  level  acres  of  Knox  Dairy  Farm  in  North 
Carolina's  cotton  country  or  in  a  Georgian  home- 
workshop  in  the  steep  woods  off  the  campus  of  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Both  are  manual  artists,  whose  fingers  and  arms 
are  as  brawny  as  the  blacksmith's — as  delicately 
tempered  as  those  of  a  surgeon ;  both  filled  their  lives 
and  the  life  of  their  communities  full  to  sweet  and 
overflowing  with  their  interpretations  of  the  good 
things  of  living. 

And  both  have  one  arithmetical  woe  ...  a  super- 
fluity of  teats. 

Not  long  ago  William  Meade  Prince,  illustrator 
now  living  in  Chapel  Hill — was  in  a  delectable  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  place  a  cover  on  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  journals  in  the  U.  S.  just  any 
time  he  felt  like  painting  a  good  agricultural  scene. 
More  than  that,  he  had  the  editors  sold  on  the  idea 


that  paintings  inherently  and  always  are  superior 
for  magazine  covers  to  anything  even  very  good 
photographers  could  furnish.  A  genial,  not  a  gyrat- 
ing mama  goat  was  to  be  the  central  figure.  King 
Prince  condescended  to  paint  and  did — a  beautiful, 
complacent,  contented,  full-uddered  goat  with  three 
teats. 

The  drawing  man  and  the  magazine  got  over  1,300 
letters  from  folks  who  explained,  most  of  them 
kindly  but  all  of  them  firmly,  that  all  the  mama  goats 
they  had  seen  had  only  two  teats  each.  Mr.  Prince 
made  immediate  plans  to  go  to  Timbuctu  for  a  year's 
sabbatical  leave  to  escape  the  comments  of  his  artist 
friends  .  .  .  and  photographers  .  .  .  but  gave  it  up 
for  economy  when  his  erstwhile  subject-editors 
wrote  him,  also  kindly  and  without  recrimination, 
that  they  had  decided  to  use  color  photographs  ex- 
clusively for  covers. 

If  the  Knox  family — three  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters— ran  a  goat  farm  instead  of  a  30-cow  dairy 
farm,  at  Pineville,  near  Charlotte,  the  woes  of  Hugh 
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Hugh  Knox,  of  Knox  Dairy  Farm,  Pineville,  near  Charlotte, 
is  shown  pulling  at  his  1,471,361st  and  1,471,862nd  teats  in  fill- 
ing full  pails  from  full  udders.  He  has  milked  30  Jersey  coios 
tioice  daily  for  26  years  and  looks  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  the  same. — Photo  by  Hemmer. 


Knox,  the  farm's  official  milker,  would  be  a  lot- 
smaller  ;  as  it  is,  even  the  fact  that  he's  probably  the 
world's  hand-milking  champion  of  all  time  cannot 
make  him  entirely  happy  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  future  (he's  only  middle-aged)  in  the  terms  of 
his  past ;  30  cows,  twice  a  day,  7  days  a  week  for  26 
years — 1,471,360  teats. 

And  if  Artist  Prince  thinks  his  piddling,  picayun- 
ish  extra  teat  was  trouble,  there's  this :  he  probably 
used  no  more  than  10  brush  strokes  to  make  the  extra 
appendage — Hugh  Knox  uses  that  many  strokes, 
with  a  squeeze  and  a  pull,  to  each  teat ;  in  26  years, 
14,713,600  strokes.  Folks  around  here  say  nobody 
ever  milked  that  many  cows  every  day  for  as  long 
a  time. 

Whether  or  not  these  figures  set  him  up  as  a 
champion  makes  not  one  bit  of  difference  to  Hugh 
Knox,  or  to  his  brothers,  Paul  who  is  happy  looking 
after  the  business  details  and  the  machines  of  the 
Knox  Farm  and  his  own  radio  repair  business,  and 
Malcolm  who  keeps  books  (which  includes  pitching 
hay  and  such)  and  raises  flowers.  Or  to  the  Knox 
sisters,  Julia  and  Jessie,  college  graduates,  who  look 
after  the  home,  help  with  the  flowers,  and  can  take 
a  brother's  place  anywhere  on  the  farm. 

Each  Knox  has  a  chore-filled  day,  all  adding  up 
to  an  obviously  well-run,  profitable  dairy  farm.  Each 
also  has  a  hobby :  Paul  fixes  all  of  the  neighborhood 
radios ;  Malcolm  fills  either  acres  or  tubs  with  flow- 
ers summer  and  winter;  Jessie  and  Julia,  besides 
re-arranging  the  house  each  season  and  bossing  the 
flower  planting,  read  and  write  not  voluminously 
but  well. 

And  Hugh — did  you  ever  try  doing  anything  else 
in  a  day's  time  but  milking  30  cows,  even  contented, 
co-operative  Jersey  cows? 


Noble  Primrose  Sprang  From  Early  N.  C  Herds 


Quail  Roost  Noble  Primrose,  bred  and  developed 
by  George  Watts  Hill's  Quail  Roost  Farms  at  Rouge- 
mont,  Durham  County,  and  a  several  times  grand 
champion  in  national  competition  (picture  on  front 
page),  traces  her  line  of  descent  back  to  two  pure- 
bred Guernsey  herds  established  in  North  Carolina 
in  1882  and  1883.  The  appearance  of  the  "Prim- 
rose" in  her  name  raised  the  question  of  her  origin. 
Here  is  how  it  came  about. 

Three  well  known  North  Carolina  citizens  were 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  purebred  cattle  in 
North  Carolina.  They  were  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Henry  E.  Fries,  Winston-Salem, 
and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  Raleigh.  In  1882  and 
1883  these  three  leaders  purchased  Guernsey  herds 
from  W.  P.  Hazard,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
famous  for  his  Guernsey  herds.  At  a  "Wheat  and 
Cattle  Fair"  in  Winston-Salem  in  1882,  Mr.  Hazard 
was  a  speaker.  The  fair  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Fries 
to  improve  both  wheat  and  cattle  in  the  area. 


This  fair  was  the  forerunner  and  led  directly  to 
the  great  "North  Carolina  Exposition"  held  in  Ral- 
eigh in  the  fall  of  1884,  also  promoted  by  Mr.  Fries, 
now  in  his  91st  year  and  still  works  every  day. 
Other  prominent  officials  were  William  S.  Primrose, 
Raleigh,  president;  Leo  D.  Heartt,  Raleigh,  treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  Fries,  secretary.  That,  too  was  a  grand 
success. 

FRIES  "PRIMROSE  FARM" 

Because  of  the  close  friendship  between  Mr.  Fries 
and  Mr.  Primrose,  Mr.  Fries  named  his  dairy  farm 
"Primrose  Farm"  and  the  name  "Primrose"  was 
given  to  outstanding  cattle  from  his  farm.  Mr. 
Fries'  farm  was  some  three  miles  northwest  of 
Winston-Salem  (Salem  was  the  name  used  then)  : 
Dr.  Bahnson's  farm  (a  picture  of  him  and  part  of 
his  herd  is  shown  in  this  issue)  was  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  Salem,  and  Dr.  Lewis'  nearly  500  acre  farm 
was  in  the  "Budleigh"  section  of  Raleigh.    Descend- 
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ants  of  their  Guernseys  show  up  frequently  in  cattle 
records  today.  T.  Holt  Haywood,  who  has  a  fine 
Guernsey  herd  in  Forsyth  County,  reports  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  Fries  and  Bahnson  cattle  names  in 
his  strain. 

The  "Primrose"  in  the  name  of  Quail  Roost  Noble 
Primrose  prompted  a  letter  from  the  editor  to  W. 
W.  Fitzpatrick,  Manager  of  Quail  Roost  Farms. 
Here  is  his  reply  : 

"The  cow,  Quail  Roost  Noble  Primrose,  was  named 
for  a  cow  we  bought  in  South  Carolina,  known  as 
Primrose  Christine.  She  was,  however,  related  to 
some  of  the  early  cows  owned  by  Mr.  Fries  and  Dr. 
Bahnson.     Her  dam  was  sired  by  a  grandson,  and 


out  of  a  double  granddaughter  of  High  Point  Prince 
Maxim,  our  great  foundation  sire,  that  was  a  de- 
scendant of  old  Questa  11385  that  was  bred  by  Elliott 
Warren,  Winston,  N.  C,  and  sold  to  Ezra  Michener 
of  Pennsylvania.  Questa  was  by  Prince  of  Primrose 
3946,  that  was  sired  by  Primrose  Squire  2972,  owned 
by  Henry  E.  Fries,  Salem,  N.  C,  that  in  turn  was 
sired  by  Squire  of  Salem  1451  (born  1886)  owned 
by  H.  T.  Bahnson,  Salem,  N.  C. 

"Some  of  the  greatest  cows  of  the  breed  descended 
from  old  Questa  11385.  A  daughter  of  hers  was 
sold  to  Langwater  Farms,  N.  Easton,  Mass.,  and 
was  a  great  brood  cow.  Nearly  every  great  Guern- 
sey today  traces  to  her." 


S'v 


Milk  is  Creating  New  Wealth  in  North  Carolina 

By  R.  G.  Lytle,  Manager,  N.  C.  Milk  Producers  Federation  Cooperative 

The  story  of  milk  is  one  of  the  creations  of  new 
wealth.  As  a  gallon  of  milk  produced  by  a  cow 
down  on  the  farm  starts  on  its  way  to  the  consumer 
it  leaves  behind  a  trail  of  good  health,  wealth  and 
business.  For  each  dollar's  worth  of  milk  produced 
on  the  farm,  the  business  world  of  America  reaps 
$8.00  worth  of  trade. 

Today,  in  North  Carolina  there  is  a  stream  of 
milk  flowing  from  the  cow  right  to  the  consumers' 
table,  that  would  make  a  mighty  river.  This  stream 
is  only  a  trickle  compared  to  what  will  be  gushing 
through  the  channels  of  trade  in  a  few  years.  The 
flow  of  milk  from  farm  to  market  is  not  only  a  new 
source  of  health  and  wealth  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  but  it  is  basically  a  method  by  which  the 
State  can  lift  itself  by  its  own  "bootstrap"  to  a 
better  way  of  life.  The  conservation  of  soil,  the 
regular  income  to  farmers,  the  improved  use  of 
roughage,  all  spells  continued  improvement  in  liv- 
ing conditions  for  all. 

The  361,000  dairy  cows  on  North  Carolina  farms 
in  1946  were  that  many  units  of  factories  that  can 


This  "Farm  Master"  is  a  Grade  A  milking  barn  or  parlor  to 
help  improve  sanitation  on  small  dairy  farms  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Coble  Dairy  Products  assists  small  producers  with  these 
and  in  other  irays  to  improve  methods. 


Dairy  herd  grazing  in  the  mountain  area  of  Mitchell  County. 
— Photo  by  Hemmer. 

take  a  blade  of  grass  or  hay,  which  is  completely  in- 
digestible to  man  and  turn  it  into  a  food  that  has 
caused  the  dairy  cow  to  be  named  as  the  "Foster 
Mother  of  the  human  race."  Not  only  does  this 
factory  create  new  and  improved  community  wealth, 
but  she  raises  a  daughter  to  take  her  place  in  this 
assembly  line  where  indigestible  feed  is  converted 
into  a  most  delicious  and  nutritious  human  food. 
The  value  of  these  little  factories  to  North  Carolina 
can  not  be  estimated  in  the  cost  of  the  individuals, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  valued  at 
$39,856,000.00. 

ECONOMICAL  FOOD  CONVERTERS 

The  cows  are  today  increasing  rapidly  in  value 
because  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  begging 
for  more  food  the  dairy  cow  stands  out  as  the  most 
economical  converter  of  raw  feed  into  human  food. 
The  average  production  of  these  machines,  we  call 
cows,  for  1946  was  1921  quarts  of  milk  per  year, 
quarts  of  golden  goodness  that  have  been  guarded 
from  disease  and  dirt  as  carefully  as  mother  would 
guard  her  baby.     The  farmer,  up  at  dawn,  starts 
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Dairy  barn  and  herd  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  owned  by  W. 
B.  Rodman,  Washington. — Photo  by  Hemmer. 

those  "quarts"  on  their  way  by  a  carefully  worked 
out  routine.  This  routine  includes  washing  the 
cow,  using  only  sterile  equipment  and  with  equip- 
ment and  machinery  of  stainless  steel  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  allowed  to  mar  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect of  human  foods. 

The  one  food  product  produced  on  the  farm  that 
has  developed  an  inspection  service  by  the  health 
authorities,  is  that  of  milk.  Regular  trips  are  made 
by  countless  hundreds  of  public  health  officials  that 
are  especially  trained  to  see  that  every  drop  of  milk 
produced  is  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  This  inspec- 
tion goes  all  the  way  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer. 

MILK  MUST  MOVE  RAPIDLY 

The  farmer  doesn't  stop  when  the  milk  has  been 
produced  under  these  carefully  guarded  health  reg- 
ulations, but  he  follows  his  product  on  to  market. 
At  the  market  he  has  established  an  organization  by 
which  he  can  cooperate  with  the  buyer  of  his  product 
to  keep  it  as  good  and  wholesome  as  when  "ole 
bossy"  gave  it.  This  organization  must  help  in 
transporting,  in  finding  a  market  at  an  acceptable 
price,  in  answering  the  thousands  of  necessary  ques- 
tions that  farmers  must  ask  in  the  process  of  selling 
the  693  million  quarts  of  milk  a  year  that  is  pro- 
duced in  North  Carolina.  Milk  must  move  every 
day,  come  rain  or  storm,  just  as  the  many  other 
people  in  your  community  that  never  take  a  holiday, 
so  farmers  must  be  on  the  job. 

The  North  Carolina  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  is  today  the  nucleus 
around  which  moves  the  grade  A  milk  producer  of 
the  State.  The  State  Federation  is  composed  of 
organizations  within  individual  markets  throughout 
North  Carolina.  To  the  West,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Smokies,  is  the  Haywood  County  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  that  has  developed  a  very  fine 
reputation  for  cooperation  in  marketing  a  high  qual- 
ity of  milk.  This  group  is  headed  by  James  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Clyde,  a  man  that  sets  a  bucket  under  the 
cow  night  and  morning  365  days  a  year. 


MILK  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS 

Still  in  the  Great  Smokies,  but  further  to  the 
South,  is  the  Henderson  County  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, headed  by  G.  D.  White.  This  group  of 
dairymen  is  bidding  strong  for  the  State's  top  hon- 
ors in  the  most  milk  per  cow,  per  year.  The  luscious 
pastures  and  fine  herds  in  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains spell  prosperity  to  that  community. 

In  Asheville,  where  the  rich  and  poor  alike  can 
enjoy  the  wonderful  climate,  the  Blue  Ridge  Milk 
irroaiicers  Association  has  headquarters.  Dave 
Snelson  is  the  farmer  that  the  mantle  of  leadership 
has  fallen  on.  He,  along  with  his  neighbors,  has 
buiit  a  strong  organization  that  has  helped  to  bring 
dairying  to  a  place  of  importance  in  "the  land  of  the 
Sky." 

The  great  middle  part  of  the  State  producers  have 
taken  additional  steps  to  market  their  milk.  In 
Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Chapel  Hill 
and  Hillsboro,  the  farmers  have  established  their 
own  distribution  system.  Like  their  fathers,  these 
dairymen  take  the  products  to  the  consumer,  but 
unlike  the  old  days  when  milk  was  bottled  on  the 
farm,  these  modern  dairymen  have  built  for  them- 
selves the  most  modern  of  processing  plants.  At  Win- 
ston-Salem, the  Farmers  Cooperative  Dairy  is  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Thacker;  at  Greensboro, 
the  dairymen  own  Guilford  Dairy,  that  is  effectively 
handled  by  Mose  Kiser.  Mr.  Kiser  tells  the  story 
that  Guilford  Dairy  started  many  years  ago  with 
almost  nothing  but  determination.  Today,  a  very 
large  and  completely  modern  plant  will  soon  be 
ready  to  occupy. 

Further  to  the  South,  the  farmers  of  Rowan 
County  recently  moved  to  start  construction  on  a 
new  and  completely  modern  milk  plant.  This  plant 
will  be  located  in  Salisbury,  and  will  replace  the 
present  facilities,  according  to  Wilson  Moser,  their 
manager.  These  dairy  farmers  are  attacking  their 
marketing  problems  with  enthusiasm. 

MORE  FROM  THE  PIEDMONT 

At  Chapel  Hill,  George  Cline  is  at  the  helm  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Dairy.  Here,  in  1943,  the 
dairy  farmers  built  a  plant  that  is  as  modern  as  the 
"New  Look".  Some  of  the  farmers  there  have  been 
selling  milk  in  that  market  for  40  years  and  today 
they  are  looking  forward  to  a  greater  dairy  industry 
for  the  State. 

Over  at  Hillsboro,  the  Latta  Cooperative  Dairy  is 
owned  by  the  farmers  and  H.  F.  Latta  guides  the 
product  from  the  time  it  is  received  from  the  farmers 
until  the  housewife  picks  it  up  on  her  doorstep. 

At  High  Point  and  Mocksville,  the  dairymen  have 
developed  service  organizations  much  like  the  West- 
ern group.  E.  C.  Morris,  at  Mocksville,  heads  the 
Yadkin  Valley  Association,  and  S.  R.  Clinard  heads 
the  High  Point  group.  Away  to  the  East,  in  the 
Capitol  City  of  Raleigh,  J.  Milton  Mangum  and  his 
Wake  County  neighbors  have  many  years  of  experi- 

(Continued  on  page   76) 
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Changes  Due  in  State's  Agricultural  Activity 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  Hilton,  Director,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  problems  of  the  farmer,  like  the  proverbial 
"Doubting-  Thomases,"  are  always  with  us.  The 
weather  may  favor  our  crops  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer ;  but,  with  the  arrival  of  fall,  we  know  we  can 
expect  trouble  with  insects,  or  perhaps  it  will  be 
market  fluctuations. 

There  are  many  problems  that  confront  Tar  Heel 
farmers  today.  Dairymen  and  livestock  producers 
are  still  importing  high  priced  feeds  that  they  might 
be  raising  at  home.  Even  with  these  imports,  milk 
and  meat  output  still  falls  way  short  of  meeting  the 
local  demand.  Insects  like  the  boll  weevil,  wire 
worm,  corn  earworms — diseases  like  blue  mold, 
downy  mildew  and  San  Jose  scale  are  still  robbing- 
North  Carolina  farmers  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year. 

In  fact,  our  current  problems  sometimes  loom  so 
large  that  they  seem  to  overshadow  the  tremendous 
progress  being  made  in  some  fields.  To  keep  hope 
we  sometimes  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  our  ad- 
vancements in  the  last  15  or  20  years  have  been 
tremendous. 

MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  STARTED 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  record.  From  1944 
to  1947  we  have  increased  corn  yields  from  23  to 
30.5  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  past  two  years  alone, 
we  have  stepped  up  pasture  acreage  by  over  200,000 
acres.  Alfalfa,  corn  for  silage,  small  grains  and 
livestock  production  have  also  been  on  the  increase. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  first  scientific  breeding 
institute  has  been  set  up  within  the  borders  of  our 
State.  This  institute  now  has  24  proven  bulls,  23 
county  artificial  breeding  units  in  which  15,000  cows 
are  bred  each  year.  Farm  mechanization  has  been 
on  the  upswing  too.  The  number  of  tractors  on 
North  Carolina  farms  increased  from  12,000  in 
1940  to  31,000  in  1945. 

Our  progress  in  education,  improvement  in  roads, 
development  in  industry,  agriculture  and  in  better 
health  have  not  only  put  us  in  a  position  of  national 
leadership.  It  has  served  as  an  example  for  many 
of  our  sister  states. 

HIGH  AND  LOW  POSITIONS 

Briefly,  here  is  a  summary  of  where  our  agricul- 
ture and  related  industries  stand.  Forty  percent  of 
the  State's  farm  land  is  crop  land.  More  than  a 
third  of  our  population  is  engaged  in  farming.  Our 
rank  among  the  48  states  in  1946  was  second  in 
farm  population,  third  in  cash  farm  income  from 
crops,  29th  in  cash  farm  income  from  livestock  and 
13th  in  total  cash  farm  income. 

Three  major  crops — tobacco,  cotton  and  peanuts — 
accounted  for  71  percent  of  our  total  income  in  1946. 
Our  major  enterprises  ranked  in  order  of  cash  re- 
turns are  tobacco,  cotton,  poultry,  dairy  cattle  and 
dairy  products,  peanuts  and  hogs. 


In  many  ways  this  is  an  excellent  record.  But 
even  with  this  fine  record  in  1946  our  ranking  in 
other  respects  was  not  so  enviable.  Our  cash  farm 
receipts  per  farm  worker  was  only  $550  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  $1008.  Our  total 
capital  per  farm  worker  in  1945  was  $3,091  as  com- 
pared with  $7,167  national  average.  Many  of  the 
farms  in  North  Carolina  are  too  small  for  efficient 
operation.  The  average  acreage  of  cropland  per 
farm  is  only  26.4.  The  average  for  the  United  States 
is  76.9  acres. 

NEED  IMPROVED  EQUIPMENT 

There  are  too  many  people  on  the  land  to  afford 
them  full-time  employment.  There  is  an  average  of 
less  than  20  acres  of  cropland  per  farm  worker  in 
the  State.  The  average  for  the  United  States  is  54. 
Our  farmers  do  not  have  enough  equipment  with 
which  to  work.  The  organization  on  most  farms 
does  not  use  the  land  and  labor  as  efficiently  as  it 
might  be  used.  We  have  a  serious  problem  in 
erosion  control,  and  we  have  too  few  industries  for 
the  amount  of  labor  that  is  now  available. 

"It's  easy,"  you  say,  "to  point  out  shortcomings. 
But  just  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Admittedly,  this  is  no  easy  problem.  Obviously 
we  should  attempt  to  maintain  our  rank  in  cash 
income  from  crops.  That  means  we  should  increase 
our  acreage  in  cotton,  keep  up  the  full  production  of 
peanuts,  and  plant  our  full  quota  of  tobacco.  Cer- 
tain areas  of  our  State  have  shown  promise  for 
special  crops.  The  sweet  potato  industry,  through 
its  canning  and  dehydrating  operations,  shows  pos- 
sibilities of  expanding  this  crop.  With  careful  mar- 
keting procedure,  we  could  no  doubt  step  up  our 
production  of  small  fruits  and  truck  crops. 

MORE  GRAIN,  MILK,  EGGS 

Since  we  are  still  shipping  in  feed  from  outside 
the   State,   there   is   obviously   a   market  for   more 

Modern  dairy  products  plant  of  the  Melville  Dairy,  Burlington, 
operated   by  Ralph  Scott. 
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grain  crops  and  pastures.  Hand-in-hand  with  ex- 
pansion in  our  feed  industries,  we  might  well  step 
up  our  livestock  production.  Since  the  labor  needs 
for  caring  for  livestock  are  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  this  enterprise  would  help 
solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

We  still  consume  more  eggs  than  we  produce.  So 
our  poultry  numbers  can  be  increased,  especially  in 
the  tobacco  belt.  With  world  livestock  numbers 
down,  we  are  assured  of  a  market  for  all  the  hogs 
we  can  produce  in  the  next  few  years.  Our  milk 
supply  falls  short  of  our  needs,  and  so  does  our 
beef  supply.  Among  other  improvements  we  might 
make  are :  to  make  better  use  of  farm  woodlands ; 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  improving  our 
marketing  facilities;  and  to  bring  more  industry 
into  the  State — especially  to  the  rural  areas. 

The  final  question  then  is,  "How  can  we  best  get 
this  job  done?"  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  much  of  the  other 
recent  farm  legislation  has  proved  that  an  agricul- 
tural program  must  first  be  organized  on  the  com- 
munity level.  Farmers,  leaders  of  all  agricultural 
groups  and  agencies,  bankers  and  merchants  should 
come  together  in  their  respective  communities  and 
decide  which  of  the  opportunities  best  fits  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

LONG-TIME  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  program  they  decide  upon  must  be  a  long-time 
program.  If  emergencies  come  up,  demanding  new 
methods,  these  improvements  should  be  integrated 
with  the  long-time  aims.  After  a  decision  is  reached, 
the  program  must  be  sold  to  the  individual  farmer. 

Finally,  we  need  more  research.     To  carry  the 


This  "ivheel-like"  machine  fills  cans  with  milk  that  has  been 
standardized,  brought  up  to  Carnation  quality  level  and  60 
percent  of  the  water  has  been  evaporated  off  at  the  Carnation 
Company's  condensing  plant  in  Statesville.  The  milk  is  poured 
through  small  holes  in  the  tops  of  the  cans  and  these  holes  are 
sealed  with  solder.  The  cans  pass  through  the  sterilizers,  are 
labeled  and  then  shipped  in  cases  to  stores  for  final  sale  to 
customers. 


Typical  of  the  sanitary  stainless  steel  machinery  used  in  North 

Carolina  dairy  plants  is  this  equipment  in  the 

Melville  Dairy,  Burlington. 

results  out  to  the  farmer,  we  might  further  test 
them  in  general  farming  practice  before  we  urge 
them  upon  the  public. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  research  and  practice 
is  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  problems.  We 
can  use  more  demonstrations,  tours  and  exhibits — 
more  of  the  visual  forms  of  instruction.  We  should 
use  more  effective  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— originate  more  of  our  radio  programs  in  the 
field.  We  might  carry  some  of  our  agricultural  short 
courses  out  into  the  State  and  present  them  to  re- 
gional audiences. 

Whatever  we  do,  we  must  have  a  united  program. 
Unless  we  decide  upon  and  pursue  common  ob- 
jectives, much  of  our  individual  force  is  lost  in  the 
conflict  of  aims. 


PROGRESSIVE  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
SAYS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

its  work  in  dairying.  The  regular  four-year  course 
has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  the  research  pro- 
gram extended,  and  short  courses  added  to  the  teach- 
ing program.  Starting  this  fall,  the  institution  will 
offer  Ph.D.  degree  training  in  various  fields  of  ani- 
mal industry. 

With  the  enthusiasm  and  "esprit  de  corps"  of  this 
group,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Security  of  Average  American  Worker  Stressed 

By  Ewan  Clague,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 


NOTE:  Reprinted  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston,  issue  of  November  13,  1047,  by  permission  of  author 
and  publisher. 

Most  Americans  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which 
people  in  other  countries  misunderstand  the  position 
American  labor  enjoys  in  the  American  economic 
and  social  system. 

The  typical  European  trade-union  leader,  for 
example,  nurtured  on  working-class  politics  and 
trained  in  a  labor  party,  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  American  labor  can  be' free  in  a  land  where  it 
has  no  political  party  which  exclusively  represents 
it ;  where  the  unions  and  a  labor  party  are  not  ad- 
juncts of  each  other;  where,  in  his  opinion,  "trusts" 
and  "monopoly  capitalists"  look  down  from  their 
patrician  heights  on  an  exploited  working  class  with 
a  Machiavellian  glee. 

This  surrealist  image  is  the  more  distorted  by  a 
too  literal  interpretation  of  the  language  used  by  its 
opponents  to  characterize  recent  American  labor 
legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  European 
labor  leaders — and  an  indeterminate  number  of 
their  followers — believe  that  American  workers  are 
in  the  process  of  being  "enslaved." 

The  pleasant  irony  of  this  notion  must  be  apparent 
in  a  country  where  a  congressional  committee  is  cur- 
rently hearing  testimony  preparatory  to  acting  on 
legislation  which  may  raise  the  minimum  rate  per 
hour  from  40  cents  to  something  like  60  to  75  cents, 
and  where  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
just  voted  action  which  will  raise  as  much  as  up  to 
$3,000,000  of  additional  revenue  "to  meet  the  press- 
ing needs"  of  that  organization. 

COMPARED  WITH  EUROPE 

These  misconceptions  must  be  clarified  for  very 
serious  reasons.  Practically  speaking,  the  European 
labor  movements  are  either  socialist  and  democratic 
or  communist  and  totalitarian  in  their  outlook.  The 
latter  gather  their  ideological  support  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Where  can  the  others  turn  for  com- 
radeship and  inspiration  except  to  America?  Can 
the  position  of  American  labor  under  our  free-market 
economy  furnish  them  any  guidance?  For  them  to 
look  with  hope,  we  must  be  able  to  point  with  pride. 
Let's  do  a  little  pointing. 

That  the  American  worker  is  free,  vocal,  critical, 
and  on  occasion,  both  vociferous  and  obstreperous, 
and  at  the  same  time  productive,  is  a  tribute  as  much 
to  the  American  economic  system  under  which  he 
prospers  as  to  his  own  genius  and  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  American  worker  sprang 
unhindered  to  his  present  economic  and  political 
position.  Through  self-organization  and  struggle  he 
won  his  present  status  as  a  free  man  in  a  free  society. 


He  has,  when  he  thought  the  situation  called  for  it, 
striven  to  win  his  way  by  show  of  economic  strength. 
Nor  is  his  good  fortune  merely  the  largesse  of  a 
benevolent  employer  group.  He  always  has  paid  his 
own  way  in  terms  of  skill  and  output. 

SIX  "SECURITIES" 

What  he  has  established  for  himself,  and  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  counterpart  in  many  coun- 
tries, is  a  dignity  and  status  solidly  secured  by  six 
factors.  These  are  a  free  trade-union  movement, 
political  and  social  independence,  high  living  stand- 
ards, economic  security,  good  working  conditions, 
and  protective  social  legislation.  These  are  Ameri- 
can institutions  embedded  in  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Labor  as  a  whole  in  America  is  strong  because  the 
organized  labor  movement  is  free.  The  idea  of  free 
trade-unionism  has  a  special  meaning  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  which  is  not  universally  understood 
abroad.  It  means  he  is  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
union,  without  interference  from  either  his  boss  or 
his  government. 

It  means  that  the  policies  of  his  union  are  demo- 
cratically determined  by  the  membership  without 
outside  interference  from  any  source,  especially  a 
governmental  source.  It  means  that  the  union  is  at 
all  times  free  to  pit  their  economic  strength  against 
the  employer's  in  a  bargain  for  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  to  use  that  strength  by  withholding 
the  labor  of  its  members  in  a  strike.  And  no  law 
forbids  that  final  right  to  strike  in  any  private  in- 
dustry for  any  reason. 

POLITICAL  STAMP  SHUNNED 

It  means  that  the  unions  are  free  to  enter  political 
campaigns  in  an  effort  to  elect  or  defeat  public  offi- 
cials or  to  support  or  oppose  legislation.  Today,  in 
contrast  with  the  practices  of  some  other  countries, 
particularly  those  of  a  totalitarian  complexion,  where 
the  unions  are  instruments  of  state  power,  American 
unions  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  freedom. 

The  failure  of  labor  parties  of  any  consequence  to 
develop  in  the  United  States  is  at  once  an  expression 
of  our  peculiar  economic  development  and  our  in- 
grained individualism.  The  aversion  of  a  typical 
American  worker  to  political  labels  was  admirably 
expressed  by  George  Baldanzi,  delegate  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America  to  the  CIO  National 
Convention  in  October,  1947.  He  was  speaking  on  a 
foreign  policy  resolution : 

"...  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that  a 
man  should  have  dictated  to  him  what  he  shall  be- 
lieve in.  I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  is  a  Democrat, 
a  Republican,  a  Socialist,  or  anything  else.  I  respect 
his  right  to  belong  to  any  political  group,  but  don't 
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try  to  fasten  it  onto  me.    That  is  all  I  ask.    Don't  try 
to  fasten  it  onto  me." 

The  antipathy  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  was  based  not  on  an  espousal  of  Communist  doc- 
trines or  on  the  fear  that  any  member  of  the  Council 
was  a  Communist.  It  was  rather  an  objection  on 
principle  to  what  it  believes  to  be  an  unwarranted 
encroachment  on  individual  liberties. 

LIBERTY  STRESSED 

The  American  worker's  love  of  liberty  is  strong 
and  he  is  jealous  of  his  dignity.  Economically  he 
has  always  been  able  to  maintain  this  attitude  be- 
cause of  his  freedom  of  movement  and  his  willing- 
ness to  move.  It  was  always  easy — and  frequently 
a  pleasure — to  bid  the  boss  good-bye  and  go  else- 
where. The  risks  of  mobility  may  be  growing 
greater  but  the  attitude  of  the  worker  remains  about 
the  same.  The  paradox  of  his  position  is  that  he 
acts  in  concert  to  protect  his  individuality. 

The  best  test  of  any  economic  system  is  the  extent 
to  which  its  production  is  distributed  to  its  pro- 
ducers on  a  sustained  level.  Here  we  have  the  acid 
test.  Here  we  look  through  the  prism  which  niters 
out  the  glitter  of  ideological  slogans.  Does  the 
American  system  merely  offer  the  American  worker 
pie  in  the  sky  ?  The  American  worker  is  a  pragmatic 
individual.  He  thinks  such  phrases  as  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  must  rest  a  bit  uncomfortably  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

The  American  worker  wants  his  pie  on  the  table — 
today.  And  he  wants  it  a  la  mode.  Does  his  eco- 
nomic system  provide  it? 

U.  S.  WORKER  EATS  WELL 

Suppose  we  examine  the  record  in  the  matter  of 
man's  most  essential  commodity — food — listing  sev- 
eral basic  nutrient-producing  items  to  show  the  civil- 
ian consumption  per  person  per  year  in  the  United 
States  as  indicated  for  1947 : 

Item  Pounds 

Meats  „__„_    155 

Eggs  47.2 

Milk  ■_ 810 

Fats  and  oils 42.5 

Fresh  fruits 148 

Fresh  vegetables 260 

Sugar  .  : 92.8 

The  corpulent  capitalist  of  cartoon  fame  would 
be  hard  pressed  indeed  to  account  by  himself  for 
such  a  per  capita  intake,  even  if  he  had  the  eager 
help  of  all  the  poor  relations  of  the  mythical  60  rul- 
ing families.  The  cold  fact  is  that  60,000,000  Amer- 
ican workingmen's  families  set  the  level  for  those 
astonishing  averages  which  are  the  equivalent  of 
3,450  calories  a  day. 

Despite  the  standard  of  living  indicated  by  these 
domestic  consumption  figures,  the  American  worker 


last  year  shared  his  food  production  with  his  for- 
eign brother  to  the  extent  of  280,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  395,000,000  dozens  of  eggs,  945,000,000 
pounds  of  meat,  2,500,000,000  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  fats, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Both  major  labor  organiza- 
tions in  recent  resolutions  endorsed  continuation  of 
this  aid  and  the  Marshall  Plan  for  European  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation,  the  A.F.L.  directly  and  the  CIO 
indirectly. 

FINANCIAL  BALANCE 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  lack  of  official  Soviet 
statistics  makes  impossible  direct  comparison  of  the 
relative  current  ability  of  the  American  and  Soviet 
systems  to  feed  their  respective  populations.  How- 
ever, some  inference  can  be  drawn  from  known 
facts.  The  basic  food  ration  for  the  heavy  worker 
in  Moscow  in  January,  1947,  for  meat  and  fish  was 
at  the  annual  rate  of  58  pounds ;  fats,  22  pounds ; 
sugar,  24  pounds.  The  ration,  of  course,  is  not 
identical  with  intake.  The  rationed  amount  can  be 
supplemented  by  open  market  purchases,  provided 
the  individual  can  first  find  the  item  and  then  pay 
for  it. 

Another  good  test  is  the  household's  financial 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  consuming  not 
only  food  but  clothing,  housing,  and  sundry  services 
at  a  high  level.  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the  work- 
ing population  can  earn  enough  during  a  40-hour 
week  to  maintain  this  high  living  standard  under 
our  price  system  and  still  show  a  surplus,  it  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  economic  system,  by 
and  large,  is  justifying  itself. 

In  1946,  two  out  of  every  three  spending  units 
(roughly,  joint  household  financing)  had  incomes  of 
between  $1,000  and  $4,000.  Of  the  spending  units 
which  saved,  about  two  out  of  five  were  in  this  in- 
come group.  Singling  out  the  occupational  group 
we  would  least  expect  to  have  savings,  we  find  that 
slightly  more  than  half  the  spending  units  where 
the  principal  breadwinner  was  an  unskilled  worker 
had  some  savings ;  and  about  half  of  these  saved  10 
percent  or  more  of  their  incomes  in  a  year  of  high 
and  rising  prices !  In  dollar  terms,  this  meant  that 
a  fourth  of  them  saved  $200  or  more  and  a  tenth 
saved  $500  or  more. 

JOB  SECURITY 

Another  question  which  must  be  answered  in 
assaying  the  lot  of  labor  under  the  American  system 
is  that  of  job  security.  Today  full  employment  in 
peacetime  is  a  reality.  Net  weekly  earnings  in  1946 
dollars  for  the  breadwinner  with  three  dependents 
are  some  25  percent  higher  than  in  1939,  although 
about  15  percent  under  the  wartime  peak.  Can  the 
worker  count  on  those  jobs  and  that  purchasing 
power  to  last? 

The  answer  is  that  he  has  insurance,  but  no  spe- 
cific guarantee  against  job  loss. 

The  advantage  of  the  American  type  of  economy 
is  that  it  offers  the  maximum  rewards  to  both  cap- 
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ital  and  labor  with  the  least  restriction  of  personal 
liberties.  While  it  is  equipped  with  shock  absorbers, 
it  is  not  completely  shockproof.  Markets  sometimes 
sag  and  workers  become  unemployed — at  times, 
large  numbers  of  workers.  During  periods  of  actual 
or  threatened  economic  depression  when  the  job 
opportunities  of  private  employers  tend  to  decline, 
protective  social  legislation  and  other  governmental 
aids  are  utilized. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

1.  Most  American  workers  are  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  which  pays  up  to  $25  a  week  for 
periods  ranging  up  to  nearly  six  months. 

2.  The  Government  maintains  a  nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  employment  services  to  help  bring  job  seekers 
and  job  openings  together. 

3.  Government-sponsored  public  works,  held  in 
abeyance  for  just  such  a  contingency,  are  under- 
taken to  create  direct  and  indirect  employment. 

4.  Public  welfare  agencies,  strengthened  by  their 
experience  gained  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's, 
operate  in  practically  every  county. 

5.  Less  tangible  but  not  less  effective  is  the  crea- 
tion by  Congress  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  the  President  whose  function  it  is  to  scrutinize 
all  aspects  of  the  economy  in  order  to  detect  and 
warn  of  the  symptoms  of  recession  and  to  suggest 
remedial  action. 

There  are  other  security  measures  which  operate 
to  the  worker's  advantage.  There  is  the  state  system 
of  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  paying  bene- 
fits up  to  $38  a  week  for  the  period  of  disability  for 
injuries  arising  out  of  a  worker's  occupation.  There 
is  the  almost  nation-wide  acceptance  by  employers 
of  the  seniority  system  governing  layoffs  and  re- 
hires. Health  and  welfare  plans  covering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  have  been  developed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  seniority  system,  through  collective 
bargaining.  Although  relatively  new  and  limited  in 
scope,  a  federal  system  of  old-age  annuities  benefit- 
ing the  worker  who  retires  at  the  age  of  65  is  in 
force. 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS 

Hence  while  there  are  risks  attendant  to  his  job, 
there  are  innumerable  measures  which  mitigate  the 
economic  loss  of  long-term  or  short-term  unemploy- 
ment, work  injury,  and  old  age. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  worker  to  have  a  job.  It  is 
quite  another  to  have  favorable  conditions  of  work. 
How  long  must  he  work?  How  fast  must  he  work? 
How  safe  is  his  job? 

Farm  workers  excepted,  he  puts  in,  on  the  average, 
about  eight  hours  a  day  and  about  40  hours  a  week. 
For  time  worked  in  excess  of  that  schedule  he  prob- 
ably generally  receives  a  premium  of  50  percent  on 
his  base  rate  of  pay.  He  probably  gets  six  paid  holi- 
days a  year,  a  paid  vacation,  and  a  bonus  for  night 


work.  The  speed  of  his  output  is  ordinarily  settled 
by  negotiations  between  his  union  and  the  manage- 
ment. 

In  totalitarian  countries,  like  Russia,  where  unions 
are  a  function  of  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment also  is  the  employer,  the  matter  of  speed-up 
hardly  could  become  a  negotiable  issue :  nor  could  the 
union  defend  the  worker  against  speed-up  if  speed- 
ing up  became  the  desideratum  of  the  state.  Yet 
the  productivity  of  the  American  worker,  with  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  speed  of  his  work,  is 
unexcelled. 

His  work  also  is  the  safest.  American  industry 
spends  more  time  and  money  in  job  safeguards  and 
safety  training  than  employers  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  governmental  inspection  for  in- 
dustrial hazards  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
extensive.  Industry  for  industry,  especially  in  the 
hazardous  ones  like  mining,  meat  packing,  lumber- 
ing, and  construction  the  American  injury-frequency 
rate  is  conceded  to  be  lower  than  for  any  other 
country,  although  strictly  comparable  information 
does  not  exist. 

The  American  worker  correctly  senses  that  the 
economic  system  makes  possible  his  political  free- 
dom and  that  political  freedom  helps  make  the  eco- 
nomic system  operate  to  his  advantage. 

Thus,  while  he  may  not  accept  the  socialist  ideol- 
ogy of  his  European  brother,  he  nevertheless  holds 
to  the  right  of  any  people  democratically  to  choose 
any  system.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Military  Governor 
of  the  American  Zone  in  Germany,  probably  reflected 
this  viewpoint  accurately  when  he  said :  "Although 
the  American  people  believe  in  free  enterprise,  they 
believe  even  more  firmly  in  democracy." 

Corroborating  General  Clay  was  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
President  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation :  "The  eco- 
nomic achievements  of  American  free  enterprise  are 
great.  But  other  nations  should  be  free  to  experi- 
ment with  other  systems  if  they  desire  or  necessity 
prompts  them  to  do  so." 

The  American  worker  views  his  fellow  workers  in 
foreign  countries  with  both  respect  and  a  sense  of 
solidarity,  and  conditions  his  tolerance  only  with 
the  hope  that  they  too  can  learn  to  enjoy  his  political 
and  economic  freedom.  Philip  Murray,  CIO  Presi- 
dent, pointedly  expressed  this  hope  at  the  recent  CIO 
convention  when  he  interrupted  a  speaker  who  had 
been  expounding  the  Russian  point  of  view  in  rela- 
tion to  American  foreign  policy  and  demanding  the 
right  to  criticize  his  government:  "May  I  interrupt 
you  for  a  moment?  I  assume  you  also  believe  the 
heroes  of  Stalingrad  are  entitled  to  take  the  rostrum 
and  the  public  platform  to  expound  their  views." 

American  labor  has  security  in  its  status  and  con- 
fidence in  its  dignity.  It  believes  in  the  system  thai 
has  made  these  qualities  possible  and  holds  with 
Walt  Whitman :  "What  we  believe  in  waits  latent 
forever  through  all  the  continents  .  .  .  waiting  its 
time." 
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High  Level  of  State  Employment  Reached  in  1947 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Supervisor,  Reports  and  Analysis,  UC  Division,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC. 


When  viewed  from  a  national  level  the  year  of 
1947  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  peak  employment 
since  employment  levels  attained  in  June  and  ex- 
tended through  July  1947  exceeded  the  60  million 
worker  mark  that  had  been  predicted  with  full  pro- 
duction at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

In  North  Carolina,  employment  reached  a  high 
level  with  third  quarter  employment  covered  by  the 
ESC  Program  of  more  than  617,000  workers,  30 
percent  above  the  1940  level. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  employment  data, 
the  year  1947  shows  an  overall  decline  of  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth  in  unemployment  payment  activi- 
ty as  compared  with  1946. 

In  1947,  weeks  compensated  under  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Program  and  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Allowance  Program  for  unemployment 
total  approximately  1.1  million  weeks  as  compared 
with  1.4  million  weeks  in  1946,  an  actual  decline  of 
300,000  weeks,  or  a  relative  decline  of  21.4  percent. 

An  analysis  of  the  year's  payment  activities  under 
the  two  programs  reveals  certain  changes  in  the  un- 
employed groups.  As  might  be  expected,  the  regular 
seasonal  worker  in  the  tobacco  processing,  fertilizer 
manufacturing  and  certain  other  seasonal  trade  and 
service  establishments  contributed  to  the  unemploy- 
ment totals. 

SHORTAGES  LIMIT  EMPLOYMENT 

Probably  more  significant,  however,  was  the  post- 
war return  of  the  pattern  of  seasonal  employment 
in  a  number  of  industries,  especially  in  the  knit 
goods  branch  of  the  textile  industry.  This  unsettled 
condition  resulted  largely  from  material  shortages, 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  fall  buyers  in  placing  of 
orders,  and  the  widespread  practice  of  vacation  shut- 
downs. 

Too,  a  comparison  of  unemployment  in  1946  and 
1947  shows  a  change  in  the  unemployed  group.  In 
1947,  payments  under  the  ESC  Program  show  a 
40.6%  gain  from  the  1946  level,  while  the  payment 
activity  under  the  SRA  Program  declined  about  44 
percent  from  the  1946  level. 

A  comparison  of  payments  under  the  two  pro- 
grams in  the  years  1946  and  1947  follows : 


Program 

E.  S.  C.  

S.  R.  A.  (unemployed) 


Weeks  Compensated     Percent 
1046  1947  Change 


.  371,223 
.1,017,745 


521,905 
571,553 


+  40.6 
— 44.3 


Two  Programs  Combined 1,388,968 

Ave.  No.  Recipients  Weekly 

Under   both   Programs 26,711 


1,093,458      —21.4 


21,028 


-21.3 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACTIVITY 

It  is  estimated  that  about  95,300  workers  covered 
by  the  ESC  Program  experienced  at  least  one  spell 
of  unemployment  during  the  year  and  filed  a  claim 


with  respect  to  it.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
85,700  new  claims  taken  in  the  employment  offices, 
plus  an  estimated  9,600  reopened  claims  filed  by 
claimants  who  had  established  benefit  years  in  1946 
which  were  valid  in  1947. 

Not  all  of  the  85,700  individuals  who  filed  new 
claims  for  unemployment  received  benefit  payments. 
In  fact,  15.1  percent,  or  about  13,000  of  these  claim- 
ants, were  found  to  be  ineligible  for  benefits  because 
of  insufficient  wage  credits  or  because  the  extent  of 
wage  loss  due  to  reduced  hours  was  not  great  enough 
to  qualify  them  as  partially  unemployed  workers. 
Furthermore,  in  many  cases  the  duration  of  the 
worker's  unemployment  was  so  short  that  it  only 
satisfied  the  waiting  period  requirements. 

During  the  year  of  1947,  53,300  claimants  were 
issued  first  payments  based  on  new  claims.  In  ad- 
dition, an  estimated  4,700  first  payments  in  an  estab- 
lished claim  series  were  made  to  claimants  who  re- 
opened lapsed  claims  on  which  benefits  were  drawn 
sometime  during  1946.  These  two  groupings  when 
combined  give  an  estimated  58,000  unemployed  work- 
ers receiving  one  or  more  payments  covering  the 
521,905  weeks  compensated. 

A  total  of  667,278  weeks  of  unemployment  was 
reported  in  1947.  Of  this  number  76,320  weeks,  or 
14.4  percent,  were  used  to  satisfy  the  waiting  period 
requirements,  leaving  approximately  591,000  weeks 
that  were  either  compensable  or  were  to  be  disal- 
lowed following  an  investigation. 

NINE  PAYMENTS  PER  CLAIMANT 

The  average  number  of  payments  per  claimant  is 
nine.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  average  worker  re- 
ceiving payments  was  unemployed  for  ten  weeks, 
i.e.,  one  week  waiting  period  plus  9  compensable 
weeks.  Actually,  however,  17,090  claimants  ex- 
hausted all  of  their  benefit  rights  which  means  this 
number  had  sixteen  weeks  of  unemployment,  if  dis- 
qualified weeks  are  not  included. 

With  this  brief  overall  statement  showing  the 
scope  of  activity  under  the  ESC  Program,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  analyze  some  of  the  factors  that  help 
to  explain  the  presence  of  unemployment  among 
certain  groups  in  a  period  when  employment  and 
production  reached  new  high  levels. 

Female  workers  experienced  more  unemployment 
than  male  workers  from  both  a  numerical  and  a 
relative  standpoint.  Of  the  521,905  weeks  compen- 
sated, 359,486  weeks  were  paid  to  females.  This 
represents  68.9  percent  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensated. The  incidence  of  unemployment  for  female 
workers  is  even  more  significant  when  the  compari- 
son is  made  with  the  number  of  female  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  program.  It  reveals  that  female  workers 
who  make  up  about  one-fourth  of  the  covered  em- 
ployment suffered  68.9  percent  of  the  unemployment 
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compensated  in  1947 ;  and  filed  68.1  percent  of  claims 
covering  weeks  of  unemployment. 

LOCATION  DETERMINES  TYPES 

In  determining-  the  character  of  the  unemployed 
worker  in  the  State,  a  factor  that  contributes  to  the 
prevalence  of  unemployment  is  the  lack  of  skill 
among  the  workers,  particularly  the  Negro  workers. 
In  eleven  office  areas  of  the  State  separate  divisional 
offices  are  maintained  to  serve  Negro  workers  only. 
These  eleven  office  areas  reported  43.9  percent  of  the 
State's  unemployment.  Singularly,  43.9  percent  of 
the  claims  filed  in  these  areas  covered  unemployment 
of  colored  workers. 

The  nature  of  unemployment  in  the  State  during 
1947  is  revealed  to  some  extent  by  determining  its 
location.  About  half  of  the  year's  unemployment 
was  reported  by  13  office  areas  while  the  other  half 
was  distributed  among  32  office  areas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  claims  activity 
under  the  ESC  Program  for  the  year  by  geograph- 
ical areas  and  by  offices  showing  greatest  activity 
within  each  area. 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Generally  speaking,  the  unemployed  in  the  Moun- 
tain Area  are  found  at  points  with  limited  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  the  Piedmont  Area  the  un- 
employed in  Winston-Salem  and  Durham  were 
largely  seasonal  tobacco  workers  with  some  scatter- 
ing of  textile  workers.  In  High  Point  the  unemploy- 
ment was  experienced  by  the  hosiery  workers  and 
resulted  largely  from  material  shortages.  In  addi- 
tion, heavy  claim  loads  resulted  from  vacation 
periods  taken  around  July  4,  1947.  In  the  other 
areas  most  of  the  unemployed  were  separated  by 
the  soft  goods  branch  of  the  textile  industry  and  the 
heavier  load  was  experienced  in  the  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall. 

In  the  Coastal  Area,  the  office  areas  showing  the 
heaviest  claims  load  were  those  with  important  to- 
bacco processing  operations  that  are  seasonal  in 
nature.     In  the  Wilmington  office  area  this  type  of 

AREA  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1947 


Areas  and  Offices  of 
Major  Activity 

Weeks  of  Unemployment 
Rsported 

Percent  of 
Region  Total       State  Total 

Mountain  Area  

Asheville  _.     . 

Bryson  City-Murphy 

106,676 
20,547 
18,959 
11,218 
55,952 

s 

) 
{ 
f 
J 

1 

1 

f 

J 

15.99 

North  Wilkcsboro  . 

(47.5) 

Other  7  office  areas      - .     .     - 

(52.5) 

Piedmont  Area 

408,464 
76,486 
37,984 
35,192 
33,896 
25,293 

199,613 

152,138 
35,992 
21,290 
18,134 
15,431 
13,563 
47,728 

61  21 

Winston-Salem 

High  Point 

Charlotte-Monroe.  _  _     . 

(51.13) 

Durham..     . 

Gastonia-Lincoluton-Belmoiit 
Other  18  office  areas 

(48.87) 

Coastal  Area 
Wilmington 
Greenville 

22.80 

Rockv  Mount 

(68.62) 

Kinston 
Wilson.. 
Other  7  office   areas.   

(31 .38) 

work  constitutes  the  principal  employment  at  certain 
itinerant  points  served.  In  addition,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  unemployment  in  Wilmington  itself  re- 
sults from  the  adjustment  to  the  postwar  industrial 
pattern. 

READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCE  ACTIVITY 

In  administering  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Allowance  Program  for  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion, the  Commission  in  1947  made  payments 
amounting  to  more  than  $30.6  million  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  self-employed  veterans  as  compared  with 
more  than  $38.7  million  in  1946,  an  overall  decline 
of  20.5  percent  for  the  year. 

Actually  the  picture  of  veteran  readjustment  re- 
sulting from  an  analysis  of  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance claim  and  payment  activity  is  more  encourag- 
ing than  the  overall  figures  indicate.  Approximately 
375,000  North  Carolina  veterans  have  been  discharg- 
ed from  the  services  to  date  and  when  this  factor  is 
compared  with  the  168,333  applications  taken,  it 
shows  that  less  than  45  percent  of  the  discharged 
veterans  have  participated  in  any  phase  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Allowance  Program. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  veterans  as  a  rule,  have  abused  the 
intent  of  the  program.  Less  than  half  of  the  vet- 
erans have  sought  allowances,  and  of  the  approxi- 
mately 150,000  paid  allowances  for  one  or  more 
periods  only  20,635,  or  12.3  percent,  have  used  all 
the  weeks  of  entitlement.  The  more  significant  fact 
is  that  of  those  receiving  a  first  payment  for  unem- 
ployment, only  six  in  a  hundred  have  exhausted 
their  allowance  rights. 

To  give  further  support  to  the  evidence  of  only  a 
negligible  number  of  cases  of  abuse  of  the  program, 
it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  average  veteran  has 
filed  for  only  61  percent  of  his  weeks  of  entitlement. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  an  estimated  40  weeks  of 
entitlement  per  veteran,  both  unemployed  and  self- 
employed. 

Another  encouraging  aspect  of  the  program  is 
found  by  a  comparison  of  the  downward  trend  in 
unemployment  allowance  activity  as  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  number  receiving  first  allowances 
and  the  payment  load  in  its  entirety  for  the  years 
1946  and  1947.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parison : 

1946  1947 

Phase  of  Program  No.  of  No.  of  Percent  Change 

Periods  Paid   Periods  Paid       Amount  in  Periods 

Unemployment  (Weeks) .     1,017,745        571,553    $11,368,571.  —43.9 

Self-Employment  (Months) 187,964        203,944        19,244,245  —8.5 

Combined  Program  Total $  30,612,817. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that  vet- 
erans, as  a  rule,  are  taking  employment  rather  than 
relying  on  allowances  for  long  periods  of  time.  The 
extreme  low  exhaustion  ratio  in  this  phase  of  the 
program  points  to  the  conclusion  that  veterans  are 
using  the  readjustment  allowance  program  as  an 
interim  measure,  and  not  as  a  permanent  measure. 
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Comparative  Levels  of  Laborer  Wages  in  State 

By  E.  Stanhope  Dunn,  Supervisor  of  Reports  and  Analysis,  ES  Division, 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


HIGHLIGHTS  AND   CONCLUSIONS: 

1.  The  most  prevalent  laborer  wage  rate  in  North 
Carolina  was  about  65  cents  an  hour  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1947,  and  the  arithmetic  average  was 
about  67  cents.  However,  the  range  is  quite  wide, 
being  from.  30  cents  to  $1.00  per  hour. 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  more  industrialized  the  area,  the 
higher  the  laborer  wage  rate.  The  typical  area 
rates  in  the  eastern  agricultural  areas  are  lower 
than  elsewhere. 

3.  Important  groups  of  the  textile  industry,  the 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State,  paid 
the  highest  average  wage  rates  to  laborers. 

4.  Of  the  750  typical  laborer  wage  rates  paid  by  local 
industries,  624  or  83  percent  fall. in  the  range 
from  50  to  79  cents  per  hour,  a  30-cent  range. 

With  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the 
general  level  of  wages  in  different  industries  and 
areas  in  North  Carolina,  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1947,  local  Employment  Service  offices  in  strategic 
communities  throughout  the  State  furnished,  among 
other  things,  laborer  wage  rates  on  a  selected  group 
of  37  classifications  of  industries  (see  Chart  III). 
As  a  result,  the  45  local  offices  furnished  typical 
(most  common  or  prevailing)  laborer  wage  rates  on 
as  many  of  the  37  selected  industries  as  were  found 
in  the  local  area.  The  final  tabulation  reveals  that 
local  offices  furnished  typical  rates  on  a  total  of  750 
local  industries.  If  every  local  area  had  all  37 
industries,  the  number  of  local  industry  wage  rates 
would  have  been  37  times  45  local  areas  or  1,665 
local  industry  laborer  wage  rates. 

The  sample  is  well  diversified,  for  small  as  well 
as  large  and  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  areas 
are  covered.  The  larger  communities  had  virtually 
all  of  the  37  industries,  whereas  two  of  the  smaller 
areas  reported  on  only  three  of  the  selected  indus- 
tries. 

BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  BY  AREAS 

Along  with  the  laborer  wage  rates,  local  offices 
furnished  other  wage  rate  and  employment  data. 
However,  everything  herein  will  be  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  prevailing  laborer  wage  rates  in  North 
Carolina,  because  it  is  believed  that  they  are  most 
comparable  and  indicative  of  general  wage  levels 
in  various  industries  and  areas  throughout  the  State. 

In  Chart  I,  the  frequency  curve  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  750  local  industry  laborer  wage  rates 
according  to  the  level  of  w?,ges  paid.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  curve,  65  cents  per  hour  is  the  most 
popular  wage  rate  in  point  of  numbers,  which  is 
only  about  two  cents  less  than  the  approximate  arith- 
metic average.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  750 


tabulated  local  industry  wage  rates,  specifically  304 
or  40.5  percent,  are  grouped  in  the  60-69  cent  modal 
range,  the  range  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
wage  rates  lie.  The  next  higher  10-cent  range 
(70-79)  contains  196  typical  local  industry  rates  or 
26.1  percent.  The  range  immediately  below  the 
modal  range,  50-59  cents,  contains  124  or  16.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  quotations.  Thus,  as  summarized 
earlier,  the  significant  proportion  of  624  quotations 
out  of  a  possible  750,  or  83  percent,  fall  within  a 
range  from  50  to  79  cents.  In  contrast,  only  42  local 
industry  typical  rates  or  5.6  percent  fall  below  50 
cents  an  hour,  and  only  84  or  11.2  percent  are  80 
cents  or  more  an  hour. 


Chart  I 
FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREVAILING  LABORER  WAGE  RATES  IN  NORTH  CAR 
„,,         yx                                   (Fourth  Quarter  19li7) 
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Laborer  Wage  Rates  in  Cents  Per  Hour  Paid  to  Local  Industries 

From  the  local  industry  laborer  wage  rates  for 
each  of  the  37  selected  industries  or  portions  thereof 
found  in  the  local  area,  an  average  or  typical  rate 
was  computed  for  each  of  the  three  topographical 
regions  in  the  State :  namely,  the  Mountain,  Pied- 
mont, and  Coastal  Regions.  In  figuring  the  average 
or  typical  laborer  wage  rate  for  each  region,  each 
local  industry  rate  in  the  region  had  the  same 
weight;  that  is,  no  attempt  was  made  to  weight  the 
individual  local  industry  wage  rates  according  to 
the  number  of  laborers  working  therein. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  IN  PIEDMONT 

The  significance  of  a  regional  wage  rate  compari- 
son is  to  determine  the  influence  industrialization 
has  on  the  typical  rate,  for  it  is  well  recognized  that 
the  Piedmont  Region  is  the  most  industrialized  area 
in  the  State.  This  region  is  closely  followed  by  the 
Mountain  Region,  which  is  also  highly  industrialized 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  percentage  of  nonagri- 
cultural  to  total  employment  in  contrast  with  the 
usual  method  of  gauging  industrialization  by  size 
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of  industrial  employment  alone.     The  Coastal  Area, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  predominantly  agricultural. 

In  view  of  the  above  economic  characteristics  of 
the  three  regions,  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  to 
note  the  typical  laborer  wage  rate  computed  for  each 
region  as  derived  from  the  collected  wage  rate  data. 
The  wage  data  collected  on  industries  in  the  Pied- 
mont Area  yielded  a  typical  rate  of  67  cents,  which 
was  the  highest  rate  for  the  three  regions.  The 
Mountain  Area  rate  followed  closely  behind — 66 
cents,  which  was  only  one  cent  less  than  the  rate  for 
the  Piedmont  Area.  The  almost  identical  rate  for 
the  Mountain  Region  is  due  in  part  to  the  several 
high  wage  paying  industries  located  in  that  Region 
as  well  as  to  the  general  industrialization  of  the 
area. 

LOWER  IN  FARMING  AREAS 

The  typical  rate  for  the  Coastal  Area,  however, 
was  about  57  cents,  which  was  10  cents  less  than  the 
typical  laborer  wage  rate  for  the  Piedmont  and  9 
cents  less  than  the  rate  for  the  Mountain  Area.  Inas- 
much as  the  Coastal  Area  is  predominantly  agricul- 
tural, it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  definite  correla- 
tion between  industrialization  and  wage  level.  Fur- 
thermore, while  conclusive  typical  laborer  wage 
rates  were  not  computable  for  local  office  areas  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  the  data,  the  local  office 
data  did  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  more  in- 
dustrialized the  area  the  higher  the  typical  wage 
rate.  Chart  II  depicts  the  typical  rate  for  each  of 
the  three  regions. 


Chart  II 

AVERAGE  LABORER  WAGE  RATES   IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  BT  REGION 

(Fourth  Quarter  19u7) 
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and  Finishing,  Broad-Woven  Fabrics,  and  Yarn  and 
Thread  Mills  paid  an  average  of  between  75  and  80 
cents  an  hour  to  laborers.  The  Narrow  Fabric  group, 
which  is  a  little  further  down  on  the  bar  chart,  paid 
72  cents.  Floor  Covering  establishments,  only  a  few 
of  which  are  located  in  the  State,  and  the  large  Knit- 
ting Mill  group,  paid  a  typical  rate  of  66  cents  per 
hour. 

Of  the  37  industries  on  which  a  typical  rate  was 
computed,  21  industries,  or  about  57  percent,  paid 
65  cents  or  more  per  hour.  The  four  industries,  pay- 
ing the  lowest  typical  wage  rate,  paid  more  than  45 
but  less  than  55  cents  per  hour ;  however,  three  of 
these  were  industries  in  which  the  unskilled  workers 
received  other  remunerations  in  the  form  of  tips 
and/or  meals,  or  the  privilege  of  buying  merchan- 
dise at  a  discount.  The  lowest  typical  laborer  wage 
rate  for  any  industry  over  the  State,  about  46  cents, 
was  paid  in  the  "Laundries  and  Laundry  Services" 
industry  classification. 


Oisrt    III 

AVERAGE  LABORER  1AGE  RATES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  8Y  INDUSTRY 

(Fourth  QuartM-  I347) 
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Chart  III  depicts  the  comparative  level  of  typical 
laborer  wage  rates  by  industry  arranged  according 
to  the  level  of  the  typical  industry  rate,  the  highest 
laborer  wage  paying  industry  being  at  the  top  and 
the  lowest  paying  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  The 
textile  industry  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  the 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State  from 
the  standpoint  of  total  employment,  has  three  groups 
(separate  operations)  which  paid  the  highest  typical 
wage  rates  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1947.     Dyeing 


Table  I  is  a  tabulation  of  the  number  of  typical 
local  industry  laborer  wage  rates  arranged  accord- 
ing to  local  area  and  grouped  according  to  wage 
range.  As  an  example,  in  the  Albemarle  local  office 
area,  one  local  industry  paid  a  typical  rate  within 
the  range  50-59  cents  per  hour,  three  local  industries 
paid  from  60  to  69  cents,  nine  from  70  to  79  cents, 
two  from  80  to  89  cents,  and  one  local  industry  paid 
a  typical  rate  of  from  90  to  99  cents  per  hour.  A 
local  office  breakdown  of  the  frequency  distribution 
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shown  in  Chart  I  above  may  be  had  from  Table  I. 
Notice  how  the  local  industry  rates  cluster  in  the 
three  ranges  from  50  to  79  cents  per  hour. 

TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  WHICH  DATA 

WERE  REPORTED  CLASSIFIED  BY  AREA  AND 

TYPICAL  LABORER  WAGE  RATE  PAID 

(FOURTH  QUARTER  1947) 


TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  WHICH  DATE  WERE  REPORTED, 

CLASSIFIED  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  TYPICAL  LABORER 

WAGE  RATE  PAID 


No. 
Local 
Intl.' 

Cents  Per  Hour 

30 

to 
39 

40 

to 
49 

50 

to 
59 

60 

to 
69 

70 

to 
79 

80 
to 
89 

90 
to 
99 

All  Areas      .               _     

750 

16 
18 
27 
7 
23 
24 
20 
21 
13 
22 
23 
19 
29 
14 
14 
13 
23 
26 
13 
19 
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3 

18 
3 

23 
12 
21 
13 
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13 
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12 
19 
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14 
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16 
13 
26 

9 

33 

124 
1 
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3 
4 
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2 

8 
13 

4 
4 
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12 
7 

12 
2 
9 
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6 

11 
9 
4 
8 
6 
4 
6 

196 

9 
14 
7 

9 
5 
4 
12 

75 
2 

9 

1 

Asheville    -- - 

1 

5 
3 
2 
2 
4 
1 
6 
7 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 

3 

1 
1 
4 
4 
2 

1 

1 

Burlington.     . 

3 

4 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville      .                 

1 
10 

1 
14 

1 
3 

Gastonia  ...     .        

11 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
5 
10 
9 

10 
7 
1 

2 

7 

Henderson ville .     ..  ._ 

1 

2 
6 
1 

High  Point             

1 

1 

8 

2 
4 
2 

Lenoir                                      .  . 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

7 

2 

15 

1 

10 

8 

8 

10 

13 

14 

13 

6 

4 

9 

3 

7 

3 

5 

5 

1 

New  Bern 

3 

1 

7 
1 
3 
2 
7 
5 
7 

Raleigh               

2 

3 

7 

Reidsville    ...      

2 

2 

2 

Rocky  Mount                     ..     

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
6 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Salisbury 

3 
1 

1 

3 

1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

3 

Shelby..                                

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
3 
3 

15 

1 

8 
5 

Wilson 

10 

1  Number  of  Local  Industries  on  which  laborer  wage  data  were  reported. 

Finally,  Table  II  tabulates,  according  to  the  37 
selected  classifications  of  industries  and  wage  ranges, 
the  750  typical  laborer  wage  rates  paid  by  local 
industries  in  the  45  local  office  areas  of  the  State. 
As  an  illustration,  in  meat  packing  the  typical  wage 
rate  in  three  local  areas  was  between  40-49  cents  an 
hour;  in  four  areas,  50-59  cents;  in  eight  areas, 
60-69  cents ;  in  three  areas,  70-79  cents ;  and  in  one 
area,  a  rate  between  80-89  cents  per  hour  was  paid. 

The  laborer  wage  rate  (low  side  of  the  unskilled 
group)  was  selected  as  being  the  most  comparable 
rate  for  different  operations  and  products  in  the 


No. 
Local 
Com. 

i 

Cents  Per  Hour 

Industry 

30 

to 
39 

40 

to 
49 

50 
to 
59 

60 
to 
69 

70 
to 

79 

80 
to 
89 

90 
to 
99 

All  Industries 

750 

18 
44 
34 
19 
27 
26 
23 
12 
28 
25 
9 

28 

11 

3 

14 

40 

22 

18 

4 

2 

20 

8 

28 

9 

9 

10 
4 
8 
20 
29 
29 
30 
22 
24 
23 
31 
33 

9 

33 

124 

2 

304 

9 

24 

15 

8 

10 

14 

11 

5 

6 

3 

1 

6 

196 

7 
19 
14 
3 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
9 
7 
9 
4 

3 

10 

13 

1 

1 

4 
1 
9 
2 
3 
3 

1 
4 
11 
17 

7 
2 

75 

9 

Mining .. 

Bldg.  Const.  Gen. 

1 

5 

1 

Constr.  Special  Trade 

Meat  Products 

Dairy  Products... 

1 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
3 

Grain  Mills 

1 

Bakery  Products 

2 

1 
16 
11 
1 
6 
7 
1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  ...: 

1 

Broad- Woven  Fabrics.     .       _  _  . 

1 

1   " 

Narrow  Fabrics  ... 

Knitting  Mills 

1 

6 

Dyeing  &  Finishing 

Carpets,  Rugs,  etc.  .. 

1 

2 
11 
2 
4 

1 

7 

18 
6 
8 
3 
1 
8 
3 

16 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 

15 

14 
8 

15 
7 
7 

10 
5 

17 

Apparel  Manufacturing 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Furniture  &  Fixtures 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

3 

Drugs  &  Medicines 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

1 

Fertilizers 

8 

Leather  &  Leather  Products       

3 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products 

2 

Prim.  Metal  Industries 

1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Mach.  Exc.  Electric... 

1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 

10 
10 
5 
9 
8 

1 

Electrical  Machinery _ 

Transportation  Equipment 

Local  Ry  &  Bus  Lines 

4 

1 
o 

1 

1 

Trucking  &  Whse.  for  Hire 

Telephone  &  Telegraph    .     ... 

Wholesale  Trade    ...            

1 
2 
5 

1 

3 

6 

4 

11 

Retail  Trade 

Eating  &  Drinking  Places 

Hotels ... 

2 
1 
8 

Laundries    .-  .  .. 

Automobile  Repair 

1  Number  of  local  industries  on  which  laborer  wage  data  were  reported. 

same  industry  and  in  different  industries.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  possibility  that  a  slightly  varying 
operation  or  product  in  the  same  industry  (for  in- 
stance paper)  may  account  for  part  of  the  range  in 
rates  paid;  that  is,  the  locale  factor  may  not  be  the 
sole  factor  in  the  difference  in  rates.  However,  one 
of  the  largest  industry  ranges  (30  to  79  cents)  if* 
found  in  the  group  "Laundries  and  Laundry  Serv- 
ices," which  operations  are  probably  more  compar- 
able from  area  to  area  than  for  any  other  industry 
group. 


Henry  E.  Fries,  Winston-Salem,  90  years  old  and 
still  active,  built  the  first  silo  ever  used  in  North 
Carolina,  soon  after  he  founded  one  of  the  first  three 
blooded  dairy  herds  in  the  State,  in  1873.  As  was 
the  method  used  in  other  dairying  sections,  the  silo 
was  underground,  of  brick,  and  only  the  roof,  or 
top,  was  above  ground,  similar  to  the  old  ice  houses 
for  storing  ice  in  winter  for  use.  Descendents  of 
his  fine  Guernsey  herd  are  prize  winners  in  many 
herds  today. 
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State's  Labor  Pattern  Changed  by  Conditions 

By  S.  F.  Campbell,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


Classing  it  as  indicative  of  a  healthy  interest  in 
government  when  the  public  or  the  press  begin  to 
ask  questions  about  any  branch  of  its  administra- 
tion, Henry  E.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  expresses  special  pleas- 
ure that  more  inquiries  have  been  received  and  more 
public  comment  made  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
Employment  Security  program  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  end  of  the  war  than  during  all  the  eight 
years  which  preceded  this  period. 

Such  an  interest,  he  points  out,,  is  natural  as  the 
result  of  a  tremendous  growth  in  covered  employ- 
ment, in  industrial  expansion  and  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  reserve  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  future 
of  such  a  far-reaching  program.  In  some  cases  this 
interest  grows  out  of  apparent  anomalies  which  are 
difficult  to  explain  without  an  amount  of  statistics 
which  would  discourage  the  interest  of  the  average 
reader. 

First,  there  was  a  general  outcry  against  the  ex- 
tent of  allowances  drawn  by  veterans.  Thousands 
of  job  openings  were  reported  daily,  while  thousands 
of  the  unemployed  drew  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  readjustment  allowances  and  the  public  gen- 
erally could  not  understand  why  the  job  and  the 
claimant  were  not  brought  together. 

FEW  WILFUL  VIOLATIONS 

Actual  experience  proved  in  this  State,  at  least, 
that  there  was  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  vet- 
erans to  abuse  their  benefit  privileges.  Some  abuses 
occurred  through  misunderstandings,  but  few  from 
wilful  intent  to  defraud.  Actually,  only  about  45 
percent  of  the  approximately  400,000  veterans  re- 
leased ever  made  claim  for  any  benefits,  even  though 
they  were  virtually  entering  a  new  industrial  world, 
many  with  skills  required  only  in  military  opera- 
tions and  many  who  formerly  had  skills  adaptable 
to  industrial  activity  had  become  inept  in  those  skills 
through  disuse. 

Second,  returning  to  the  Employment  Security  pro- 
gram, Chairman  Kendall  points  out  that  in  some 
quarters  a  somewhat  similar  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed, or  perhaps  suspicion,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  despite  the  high  employment  levels  in  1946 
and  1947  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  unemploy- 
ment was  above  the  ten-year  average.  There  are 
many  answers  to  this,  says  Kendall,  only  a  few  of 
which  should  convince  the  sound  thinking  individual 
that  the  program  was  built  on  a  logical  foundation 
and  is  being  administered  in  fairness  both  to  the 
employer  and  the  worker. 

BILLION  DOLLAR  PAYROLL 

1.  Growth  of  Reserve.  It  was  natural,  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  industrial  activity  for  war 
production  and  a  payroll  increase  from  four  hundred 
million  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  that  the 
contributions  based  on  these  payrolls  should  increase 


rapidly  at  a  time  when  there  was  virtually  no  unem- 
ployment. The  fact  that  there  was  no  unemploy- 
ment was  attributable  largely  to  the  draining  off  of 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for  war  production 
purposes,  and  of  unskilled  labor  particularly,  since 
it  is  this  class  of  labor  which  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  continuous  employment. 

2.  Increase  in  Unemployment.  On  the  surface  it 
seems  anomalous  that,  with  employment  at  the  high- 
est level  in  the  history  of  the  State,  there  should  be 
any  increase  in  unemployment  or  any  increase  in  un- 
employment benefits.  However,  it  is  conceivable 
that  there  may  be  increased  unemployment  with  in- 
creased employment.  This  occurs  during  periods  of 
transition  such  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
during  the  period  of  reconversion.  In  such  cases  it 
is  generally  a  question  of  fitting  a  new  type  worker 
to  a  new  type  job  or  new  industrial  demands,  which 
generally  results  in  a  heavy  labor  turnover  until 
conditions  become  entirely  readjusted. 

WORKERS-VETERANS  RETURN 

The  total  labor  force  in  the  State  had  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  amount  of  employment. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  250,- 
000  workers  who  left  the  State  for  war  production 
in  other  areas  returned  to  the  State  with  special 
skills  acquired  during  the  war.  Because  of  the  short- 
age of  labor,  they  obtained  work  either  in  their  orig- 
inal occupations  or  in  some  newly  acquired  skill.  In 
many  cases  they  had  become  inept  at  their  former 
occupations  or  had  acquired  a  dislike  for  them.  The 
result  has  been  a  heavy  labor  turnover  and  an  expan- 
sion in  the  labor  force,  due  to  the  reentry  into  our 
labor  force  of  these  war-time  migrants,  as  well  as 
the  return  of  400,000  veterans.  The  labor  force 
was  thereby  expanded  to  the  point  where  the  em- 
ployer screened  the  labor  flow  more  carefully  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  labor  possible.  The 
screening  not  only  took  into  account  occupational 
qualifications  but  age  and  sex  as  well. 

That  this  heavy  labor  turnover  has  not  resulted 
in  malingering  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
duration  of  unemployment  at  this  time  is  only  ten 
weeks  and  that  it  has  not  varied  as  much  as  1  percent 
from  this  average  during  the  ten  years  the  program 
has  been  in  effect.  Actually,  the  number  of  weeks 
compensated  during  1947  was  9.5  percent  below  the 
annual  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  1946  it 
was  35.6  percent  below  the  ten-year  average,  and 
in  1945,  it  was  74.4  percent  below  that  average. 

MORE  WOMEN  IN  WAR  WORK 

3.  Changes  in  the  Labor  Force.  In  1940  only  25 
percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  in  the  State  con- 
sisted of  women  workers.  This  ratio  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  and  as  late  as  May  1945  represented 
46.8  percent  of  the  total  employment. 

Many  of  these  women  workers  are  leaving  or  be- 
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ing  forced  from  the  labor  market,  and  their  exodus 
is  marked  by  an  increase  in  unemployment  benefits. 
During  the  year  1947,  69  percent  of  all  weeks  com- 
pensated were  for  women  workers. 

4.  The  Seasonal  Worker.  From  some  quarters 
comes  the  suggestion  that  many  workers  who  are 
normally  not  a  part  of  the  labor  market,  or  at  least 
who  are  not  regularly  engaged  in  industrial  work, 
take  jobs  in  industry  for  a  few  weeks  and  use  that 
as  a  basis  for  drawing  benefits  for  sixteen  weeks, 
the  maximum  allowed.  Since  benefits  are  based  on 
earnings  for  a  whole  year,  such  workers,  if  they 
could  draw  benefits  for  sixteen  weeks  would  draw  a 
very  small  amount,  because  their  benefit  ratio  would 
be  based  upon  their  earnings  for  the  entire  year  and 
prorated  over  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks. 

PRICES-SHORTAGES  RETARD 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  employment,  especially 
in  construction,  has  been  materially  affected  by  high 
prices  and  material  shortages.  Millions  of  dollars 
in  planned  construction  remained  uncompleted 
throughout  the  summer  months  when  construction 
should  have  been  at  its  peak  because  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  factors ;  whereas,  during  more  recent 
months  weather  conditions  have  forced  the  stop- 
pages of  work  already  begun  with  the  lay-off  of 
workers  and  a  resultant  increase  in  claims  for  un- 
employment benefits. 

5.  Changes  in  Wage  Rates  and  Weekly  Benefits. 
The  average  per  capita  weekly  wage  in  North  Caro- 
lina had  increased  from  $17.17  in  1939  to  more  than 
$40  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947.  With  this  increase 
came  also  an  increase  in  the  weekly  benefits  paid 
claimants,  both  as  a  result  of  higher  earnings  and 
of  a  liberalization  of  the  benefit  formula  enacted  by 
the  1945  Legislature.  This,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  paid  in  1947  was  greater 
than  the  ten-year  average  by  more  than  $2.  million. 

RESERVES  FOR  ANY  DEPRESSION 

6.  Changes  in  Seasonality.  The  pattern  of  sea- 
sonality in  the  State's  industries  fluctuates  with 
market  and  climatic  conditions.  An  early  tobacco 
crop  may  concentrate  tobacco  processing,  which 
usually  runs  for  three  months  or  more,  into  a  few 
weeks  operations.  This  naturally  results  in  in- 
creased unemployment  benefits. 

Closing  of  tobacco  markets  as  a  result  of  world 
trade  conditions  has  a  similar  effect. 

7.  From  some  quarters  there  has  arisen  some 
concern  over  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has 
accumulated  such  a  large  reserve.  If  the  return  of 
such  a  depression  as  existed  in  the  30's  could  be  en- 
visioned, this  should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
Sound  insurance  principles  justify  and  underlie  the 
accumulation  of  an  adequate  reserve  during  pros- 
perous times  in  order  that  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment may  not  fall  with  such  severity  upon  industry 
when  it  is  less  able  to  carry  the  load. 


DAIRY  FOUNDATION  PROMOTES 
DAIRYING  ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

All  authorities  agree  that  North  Carolina  needs 
the  production  of  more  milk  and  related  products. 
The  State,  for  instance,  is  now  importing  about 
68,000,000  pounds  of  fluid  milk  per  year.  And  that's 
not  the  whole  story,  because  the  State's  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  is  below  the  standards  set  by 
medical  authorities  and  nutritionists. 

Writing  in  The,  Wachovia,  a  publication  issued  by 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  in  June, 
1945,  President  Coble  stated : 

"The  nation-wide  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
before  the  war  (including  milk  contained  as  fluid 
milk)  was  768  pounds.  This  is  almost  300  pounds 
above  the  per  capita  consumption  in  North  Caro- 
lina. But,  to  maintain  this  standard  it  is  necessary 
to  import  from  other  states  more  than  11  million 
dollars  worth  of  dairy  products  every  year. 

"To  bring  milk  production  in  North  Carolina  up 
to  the  national  consumption  average  would  require 
over  one  billion  pounds  more  than  is  being  produced 
in  the  State  annually.  Here  is  an  additional  local 
market,  which  offers  immediate  opportunities  for 
profit. 

CONSUMPTION  INCREASING 

"Educational  campaigns  are  already  increasing 
milk  consumption.  If  one  billion  pounds  more  milk 
were  produced  and  consumed  in  the  State  each  year, 
the  annual  farm  value  of  our  milk  would  increase 
from  its  present  worth  of  approximately  60  million 
dollars  to  well  over  100  million  dollars. 

"There  is  also  a  ready  market  throughout  the 
Southeast  for  milk  and  milk  products  which  can  be 
supplied  from  North  Carolina.  Ice  cream  and  but- 
ter manufacturing  have  never  reached  anything 
approaching  the  potential  Southern  markets.  Cheese 
making  has  been  sadly  neglected. 

"Recently,  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
State  College,  the  State  government,  and  the  dairy- 
ing interests,  a  movement  has  been  inaugurated  that 
promises  to  put  North  Carolina  in  the  forefront  of 
the  dairying  states  of  the  nation. 

"The  State  has  provided  $120,000  to  be  used  by 
State  College,  in  Raleigh,  to  equip  one  of  the  most 
scientific,  modern  and  complete  dairy  teaching  and 
research  laboratories — covering  all  the  producing 
and  manufacturing  phases — in  the  United  States. 
When  finished  and  furnished,  this  laboratory,  to- 
together  with  the  facilities  already  available,  will  en- 
able the  Dairy  Department  of  the  College  to  demon- 
strate a  modern  'model'  of  every  step  of  dairy  pro- 
duction and  manufacture — from  grass  to  glass!" 

Officers  of  the  Foundation,  in  addition  to  Presi- 
dent Coble,  are  Mose  Kiser,  of  Greensboro,  vice- 
president;  J.  G.  Vann,  of  Raleigh,  treasurer;  and  R. 
D.  Beam,  of  Raleigh,  secretary. 
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STATE  DAIRYING  BUSINESS 
GROWING  AND  CHANGING 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

combe,  Alamance,  Alleghany,  Gaston,  Guilford,  Ca- 
tawba, Iredell,  Orange,  and  Rowan,  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  total  production  is  sold. 

NEED  MORE  PRODUCTION 

The  total  production  of  milk  on  farms  in  North 
Carolina  amounts  to  about  1.5  billion  pounds  annually. 
Estimated  consumption  within  the  State  is  2.25 
billion  pounds,  the  difference  being  provided  by 
milk  shipped  in  from  other  states.  If  North  Caro- 
lina citizens  consumed  as  much  milk  as  the  average 
person  in  the  United  States  3  billion  pounds  would 
be  required  to  meet  their  needs.  These  figures  sug- 
gest the  presence  of  excessive  consumer  demand  and 
a  potential  demand  sufficient  to  double  the  present 
production.  This  assumes  that  the  quantity  im- 
ported will  be  offset  by  milk  exported  to  other  states. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  a  high  cost 
of  milk  production  in  North  Carolina  relative  to 
certain  other  areas.  Feed  grains  produced  on  farms 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs,  and  much  feed 
must  be  purchased  commercially.  A  shortage  of 
skilled  dairy  labor  has  existed  and  more  than  150 
man  hours  per  year  have  been  required  to  care  for  a 
cow  as  contrasted  to  less  than  100  hours  in  certain 
areas.  These  disadvantages  may  be  more  than  off- 
set, however,  by  the  long  grazing  season  of  200  to 
300  days  as  contrasted  to  120  to  180  days  in  northern 
dairy  areas,  by  the  lower  required  cost  for  farm 
buildings  resulting  from  warmer  climate  and  by  the 
good  consumer  demand  for  dairy  products.  When 
these  natural  advantages  are  fully  used  dairying  is 
placed  in  a  most  favorable  competitive  position  with 
other  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TWO  TYPES 

The  great  dairy  areas  of  the  United  States  are  of 
two  types.  Every  American  city  is  surrounded  by 
a  fluid  milk  shed  which  supplies  milk  to  its  local 
population.  Even  if  the  land  is  not  ideally  suited 
to  dairying  the  difficulties  of  long  distance  transpor- 
tation are  such  that  great  incentive  is  present  for 
local  production.  On  the  other  hand  such  areas  as 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  parts  of  the  corn  belt  have 
natural  advantages,  such  as  cheap  sources  of  feeds, 
which  encourages  them  to  produce  milk  and  offer 
it  for  sale  on  a  national  competitive  market.  North 
Carolina  has  potentialities  for  both  types  of  develop- 
ment. With  approximately  375,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  manufacturing  this  State  leads  all  other  south- 
eastern states.  There  is  approximately  one  cow  for 
every  person  employed  in  manufacturing.  The  many 
small  industrial  towns  provide  a  market  over  much 
of  the  State  for  fluid  milk.  In  addition  there  are  many 
areas  where  dairying  provides  the  most  economical 
utilization  of  resources  and  where  farmers  are  able 
to  sell  milk  on  a  national  competitive  market. 


A  PROFITABLE  ALTERNATIVE 

Records  indicate  that  dairying  may  profitably  re- 
place cotton  when  the  size  of  business  is  large  enough 
to  furnish  year-round  employment  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  North  Carolina  farms  are  small  and 
dairying  provides  a  more  intensive  labor  employ- 
ment program  than  most  livestock  enterprises.  It 
has  the  added  advantages  of  providing  a  balanced 
fertility  program  and  a  regular  monthly  income. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

New  developments  which  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  milk  production  include  (1)  more  produc- 
tive pasture  mixtures,  such  as  ladino  clover,  tall 
fescue,  and  orchard  grass,  (2)  artificial  breeding 
which  will  provide  the  small  dairyman  with  the 
services  of  bulls  capable  of  transmitting  higher 
production  to  their  offspring  and  (3)  more  efficient 
equipment,  such  as  milking  machines,  which  reduce 
the  amount  of  labor  required. 

CONTINUED  EXPANSION  EXPECTED 

As  the  dairy  industry  in  the  southeast  continues 
to  expand  more  rapidly  than  any  other  major  farm 
enterprise  in  any  major  type-of-f arming  area,  North 
Carolina  may  be  expected  to  play  a  prominent  role. 
More  economical  production  of  pastures  and  feeds, 
better  trained  personnel,  higher  producing  cows, 
and  increased  efficiency  of  management  are  being 
stressed  by  action  programs  which  are  now  under- 
way. The  tradition  of  one  cash  crop  is  breaking 
down  and  a  more  diversified  livestock  program  is 
clearly  indicated. 


ICE  CREAM  IS  NUTRITIOUS, 
WHOLESOME  AND  SATISFYING 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

It  is  their  duty  to  thoroughly  inspect  dairy  plants, 
drug  stores,  confectioneries  and  restaurants  for  san- 
itary conditions  which  exist  in  places  where  ice 
cream  is  made  or  sold. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  personnel  employed  in 
ice  cream  plants  are  dairy  school  graduates  and  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  ice  cream  man- 
ufacture. This  has  a  very  important  part  in  safe- 
guarding the  quality  of  ice  cream  offered  to  the  con- 
suming public. 

THE  COMPLETE  FOOD 

Men  in  authority  and  men  who  occupy  positions  of 
great  responsibility  recognize  ice  cream  as  being 
very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  present  genera- 
tion. They  realize  that  ice  cream  is  given  to  the 
healthy  child  but  is  also  advantageously  prescribed 
for  the  malnourished  and  the  sick  child.  Some  of 
the  best  dietitians  acknowledge  that  enjoyment  of 
food  is  essential  to  digestion.  They  recognize  ice 
cream  as  a  delicious,  health  food  that  will  answer  all 
the  requirements  of  the  complete  food,  easy  to  digest, 
high  in  nourishment,  easy  to  prepare  and  economical 
in  cost. 

Almost  without  exception  persons  of  all  ages  like 
ice  cream. 
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Ten  Years  of  Claim  and  Benefit  Operations 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Supervisor,  Reports  and  Analysis,  UC  Division,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  ESC 


The  Employment  Security  Law  (formerly  called 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law)  has  been  in 
operation  for  ten  years.  This  period  furnishes  some 
basis  for  a  study  of  its  value  to  the  wage  earners  of 
the  State,  and  the  extent  of  unemployment,  for  which 
previously  we  had  no  means  of  measurement.  We 
may  also  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  achieved  its  objective. 

This  decade  has  been  marked  by  three  decidedly 
different  periods,  in  so  far  as  employment  condi- 
tions are  concerned.  The  years  1937  to  1940  includ- 
ed a  period  of  business  recession,  in  which  unem- 
ployment was  widespread.  The  years  1941  to  1945 
brought  unprecedented  industrial  production,  em- 
ployment and  pay  rolls,  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  unemployment,  while  the  post  war  period 
has  been  beset  with  an  unprecedented  number  of 
strikes,  and  business  readjustments  necessary  to 
peace  time  production.  These  have  produced  a 
high  labor  turn-over,  and  in  many  cases  extended 
unemployment. 

During  this  ten-year  period  ending  with  1947  more 
than  ten  and  a  quarter  million  claims  of  all  types, 
exclusive  of  veterans'  claims  under  the  G.  I.  program, 
were  taken.  Payments  were  issued  for  more  than 
5.8  million  weeks  of  total  or  partial  unemployment, 
and  the  payments  totaled  more  than  $36.7  million. 

More  revealing  than  these  over-all  totals  are  some 
comparisons  which  show  the  year-to-year  participa- 
tion of  workers,  the  extent  and  average  duration  of 
their  unemployment,  the  extent  to  which  the  fund 
failed  to  provide  them  with  weekly  benefit  payments 
during  all  these  spells  of  unemployment — known  as 
the  exhaustion  ratio. 

WORKER  PARTICIPATION 

More  than  a  million  workers  have  wage  credits 
under  the  Act,  and  would  be  entitled  to  file  a  claim 


in  event  of  unemployment.  Since  the  average  num- 
ber in  covered  employment  on  a  full  year  basis  is 
now  approximately  620,000,  it  is  apparent  that  some 
380,000  workers  do  not  remain  in  covered  employ- 
ment throughout  the  year,  but  either  become  unem- 
ployed or  go  into  non-covered  employment. 

When  a  wage  earner  in  covered  employment  first 
becomes  unemployed  he  files  a  claim  which  estab- 
lishes a  benefit  year  extending  for  365  days  from 
the  date  of  that  claim,  during  which  period  he  may 
draw  unemployment  benefits  for  as  many  as  sixteen 
weeks,  the  weekly  amount  depending  upon  earnings 
in  covered  employment. 

The  first  payment  made  to  him  is  coded  as  such 
and  the  number  of  these  first  payments  in  a  single 
year  is  the  only  measure  we  have  of  the  number  of 
different  workers  who  draw  unemployment  benefits. 
For  instance,  with  a  million  workers  in  1947  entitled 
to  file  claims,  only  62,913  first  payments  were  made, 
indicating  that  only  about  six  workers  in  every  hun- 
dred drew  unemployment  compensation. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the  extent 
of  unemployment,  for  many  who  become  unemployed 
return  to  work  before  they  draw  their  first  payment ; 
others  are  found  to  be  ineligible  for  lack  of  earnings 
in  their  base  period.  The  records  show  that  only 
72.7  percent  of  those  who  report  unemployment  ac- 
tually draw  a  first  payment.  That  would  mean,  in- 
stead of  six  per  hundred,  that  fewer  than  nine 
workers  out  of  each  one  hundred  of  the  million  en- 
titled to  file  claims  become  unemployed  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1947. 

Data  on  the  number  of  workers  with  wage  credits 
for  each  of  the  ten  years  are  not  available.  This 
average  would  be  less  than  the  million  reported  for 
1947.  However,  the  number  of  first  payments  made 
would  indicate  that  853,325  workers  had,  during  the 


UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

CLAIMS  AND   BENEFIT  DATA  FOR  FIRST  TEN  YEARS 

Claims  Filed 

Claims  Filed 

Weekly  Con 

Average 

Exhaustions 

Average 

Establishing  a 

At  Start  of 

tinued  claims 

First 

Weeks  of 

Duration 

No.  of 

as  percent 

Amount  of 

Weekly  Benefit 

Period 

Benefit  Year 

Subsequent 

Filed  in  L.  O. 

Payments 

Unemployment 

Measured  in 

Exhaustions 

of  First 

Benefits 

Amount   (Total 

(New  Cls. 

Period  of 

(W.P.-Com- 

Issued 

Paid 

in  Weeks 

Payments 

Paid  6 

Unemployment) 

Allowed) 

Unemployment 

pensable) 

TOTAL  1938- 

-1947 

853,098 

479,490 

8,895,220 

620,368 

5,846,881 

133,098 

21.45 

$  36,743,776 

$     6.28 

1947 

67,737 

31,169 

667,278 

62,913 

521,905 

11.3 

17,090 

27.10 

5,837,208 

11.3.5 

1946 

47,390 

16,717 

495,321 

41,645 

371,223 

10.9 

11,703 

28.10 

4,388,755 

11.94 

1945 

28,346 

5,582 

203,787 

19,663 

147,606 

8.2 

1,711 

8.70 

1,840,137 

12.66 

1944 

10,836 

3,008 

67,888 

6,384 

46,551 

9.6 

1,442 

22.58 

356,037 

7.91 

1943 

13,224 

5,629 

126,854 

11,552 

96,572 

10.2 

4,477 

38.76 

654,230 

7.10 

1942 

49,704 

27,296 

543,773 

51,188 

444,919 

10.2 

16,395 

32.07 

2,984,220 

7.01 

1941 

71,586 

51,848 

737,644 

70,885 

612,900 

10.2 

23,770 

33.53 

3,50S,827 

5.90   . 

1940 

155,173 

99,738 

1,326,892 

117,699 

986,738 

10.2 

31,915 

27.12 

4,563.796 

4.81 

1939 

162,336 

82,330-' 

1,280,254 

115,319 

861,793 

10.4 

24,595 ^ 

21.33 

4,394,334 

5.34 

1938 

246,766  > 

156,173  ' 

3,445,529 

123,120 s 

1,756,674 

8,216,232 

7.37  " 

1  Data  not  available— Estimate  61%  of  all  initial  claims  as  NIC,  39%  as  AIC. 

2  Data  for  first  quarter  not  available —  Estimate  used  for  first  quarter. 

3  Data  available  for  only  8  months — Average  known  Mo  activity  X  12 — 123,120. 

4  Data  on  weeks  compensated  and  payments  in  1938  not  classified  by  type  of  unemployment 
6  Benefits  paid  is  the  gross  payments — Not  adjusted  for  refunds  and  cancellations. 
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10  YEARS  OF  BENEFIT  OPERATION 


In  addition  to  showing  the  steady  rise  in  average  weekly 
earnings  in  covered  employment  and  the  effect  of  changes 
in  the  benefit  formula  in  the  ten-year  period,  the  chart  also 
reveals  some  interesting  relationships  between  average  earn- 
ings and  benefit  payments.     Among  them  are: 

1.  The  fifty  percent  relationship  between  the  worker's 
average  weekly  wage  and  weekly  benefit  payment  shown  in 
1938  no  longer  exist.  The  1947  ratio  is  approximately  one- 
third,  and  not  one-half. 

2.  The  downward  trend  in  benefit  payment  size  in  1939 
and  1940  reflects  the  depressing  effect  of  a  restrictive  annual 
earnings  formula  as  compared  with  one  based  on  high  quar- 
ter earnings. 

3.  The  upturn  in  size  of  benefit  payment  in  1941  reflects 
the  effect  of  the  liberalized  formula  adopted  by  the  1941 
General  Assembly.  Not  all  of  the  increase  can  be  credited 
to  the  liberalization  in  the  formula  since  the  average  weekly 
earnings  increased  from  .$17.44  in  1940  to  $28.92  in  1944. 

4.  In  1945  the  minimum  and  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  was  increased  by  a  third,  and  this  resulted  in  some 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  average  payment  in  subsequent 
periods. 

5.  The  chart  clearly  reveals  the  wide  gap  that  now  exists 
between  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  average  weekly 
benefit  check  caused  by  the  advance  in  wages  to  meet  in- 
creased living  cost. 


decade,  become  unemployed  and  had  recourse  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund. 

HOW  LONG  UNEMPLOYED 

That  there  has  been  no  great  tendency  to  abuse  the 
program,  as  charged  by  some,  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords on  average  duration  of  unemployment.  For 
instance,  during  the  decade  853,100  new  claims  were 
filed  and  8,900,000  weeks  of  unemployment  were 
reported,  resulting  in  an  average  of  10.42  weeks 
reported  for  each  claimant,  although  each  eligible 
claimant  automatically  qualifies  for  a  potential  dura- 
tion of  sixteen  weeks  in  his  benefit  year.  The  average 
duration  is  even  less  if  limited  to  those  who  actually 
drew  first  payments,  being  only  9.42  weeks,  and  in 
no  year  except  1947  did  the  average  duration  exceed 
10.9  weeks. 

More  significant  is  the  fact  that  claimants  do  not 
exhaust  their  benefit  rights  in  lieu  of  accepting  work 
opportunities.  Only  21.5  percent  of  claimants  in 
the  ten-year  period  exhausted  their  benefit  rights, 
and  in  no  year  did  the  ratio  of  exhaustions  exceed 
38.7  percent  of  the  number  of  first  payments  made 
to  claimants  in  their  benefit  year. 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

Data  on  the  average  amount  paid  weekly  to  the 
totally  unemployed  worker  for  the  ten-year  period 
has  averaged  only  $6.28  and  has  varied  from  $4.81 
in  1940  to  $12.66  in  1945,  from  which  peak  it  was 
reduced  to  $11.35  in  1947.  This  wide  variation  is 
explained  by  a  number  of  factors,  chief  among  which 
are  the  benefit  formula  changes  made  in  1939,  1941 
and  1945  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  extent  to 
which  unemployment  has  spread  beyond  the  seasonal 
industries  and  unskilled  worker  group,  the  maximum 
benefit  amount,  and  other  factors.  The  original 
formula  contained  in  the  original  law  was  based  on 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  high  quarter  earn- 
ings and  resulted  in  a  higher  average  weekly  pay- 
ment than  did  the  formula  adopted  in  1939,  and  in 
effect  since  that  time,  which  used  the  annual  earnings 
for  determining  the  weekly  payment.  The  formula 
has  been  liberalized  and  the  maximum  weekly  pay- 
ment has  been  increased  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  by 
the  1945  General  Assembly.  The  influence  of  the 
legislative  action  is  shown  by  the  last  column  of  the 
accompanying  table.  The  year  with  the  highest 
average  payment,  $12.66  in  1945,  reflects  the  in- 
fluence of  little  unemployment  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  followed  by  heavy  unemploy- 
ment in  the  last  four  months  for  war-production 
workers  having  an  unusually  high  wage  scale.  As 
the  type  of  unemployed  worker  has  changed  in  the 
years  since  the  layoff  of  skilled  war  production  work- 
ers, the  average  weekly  payment  has  shown  some 
decline,  and  in  1947  averaged  $11.35. 

BENEFITS-EARNINGS  RELATIONSHIP 

Most  of  the  early  thinking  about  the  relationship 
between  weekly  payment  amount  and  average  weekly 
wage,  and,  also,  the  original  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
average  weekly  payment  would  approximate  half 
the  average  weekly  wage.  The  chart  accompanying 
this  study  shows  clearly  that  after  1938,  the  fifty 
percent  relationship  between  average  weekly  earn- 
ings and  average  weekly  payment  no  longer  existed. 
During  the  war  years  this  disparity  would  seem  to 
have  resulted  from  the  seasonal  and  marginal  char- 
acter of  the  unemployed  worker,  but  in  the  post-war 
period  these  factors  are  far  less  important  since  the 
unemployed  are  represented  in  all  the  major  industry 
groups  instead  of  the  marginal  and  seasonal  pro- 
duction workers. 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  1939  benefit  formula, 
or  annual  earnings  formula,  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
cline from  an  average  weekly  benefit  amount  for 
total  unemployment  of  $6.70  in  January  1939,  to  a 
low  of  $4.85  in  August  1940.  The  abrupt  rise  be- 
ginning in  early  1941  is  the  result  of  two  factors,, 
(a)  an  increase  in  both  the  minimum  and  general 
wage  levels  from  a  $17.44  average  weekly  wage  in 
1940  to  $28.92  in  1944,  and  $37.81  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1947;  and  (b)  the  application  of  a  less  re- 
strictive benefit  formula  in  1941,  and  again  in  1945 
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when  both  the  minimum  weekly  payment  and  the 
maximum  payment  for  unemployment  was  increased 
by  a  third. 

HIGH  SALARIES  INCLUDED 

The  subject  should  not  be  left  without  the  further 
explanation  that  one  important  reason  why  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  payment  is  less  than  half  the 
average  weekly  wage  arises  from  the  fact  that  only 
wages  earned  up  to  $2080  in  a  year  are  used  in  fix- 
ing the  weekly  benefit  amount,  while  all  wages, 
bonuses  and  commissions,  not  only  of  weekly  wage 
earners  but  of  officers  and  executives,  affect  the 
average  weekly  wage,  and  such  remuneration  may 
run  to  twenty,  thirty  or  even  more  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  per  person. 

Therefore,  the  average  weekly  wage  does  not  at 
all  mean  that  it  is  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the  actual  claimant,  without  which  information  it  is 
not  possible  to  establish  the  true  relationship  be- 
tween claimant's  wage  loss  and  benefits  paid  him. 


excess  of  300  workers  and  has  investments  in  plants 
and  equipment  which  probably  exceed  $1,500,000. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  INCREASING 
INDUSTRY  IN  STATE 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

More  than  100  workers  are  employed  during  the 
summer  months  in  Ashe  and  other  counties  of  opera- 
tion, the  number  dropping  to  around  60  workers  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  period  of  low  production. 

In  recent  years,  J.  E.  Bradshaw  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  West  Jefferson  plant  and  the  North  Carolina 
operations. 


PET  DAIRY   PRODUCTS   CO. 

North  Carolina  Chief  Plant 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  nationally  known  for 
its  evaporated  milk,  operates  several  plants  in  North 
Carolina,  for  processing  liquid  milk  and  manufactur- 
ing ice  cream.  The  operations  in  North  Carolina 
are  on  such  a  scale  that  the  business  amounts  to 
around  $3,000,000  annually. 

This  firm  began  operation  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  fall  of  1930,  purchasing  plants  already  going  in 
Greensboro,  Burlington  and  Durham.  The  Durham 
plant  was  sold  this  year  to  George  Watts  Hill,  Dur- 
ham. 

After  the  start  in  this  State,  the  Pet  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Co.  purchased  and  enlarged  an  ice  cream  plant 
in  Charlotte  and  a  milk  processing  plant  at  Waynes- 
ville.  Later  several  distribution  points  were  estab- 
lished at  several  places  in  the  State,  the  larger  of 
which  is  in  Salisbury.  From  these  plants  and  dis- 
tribution points,  the  liquid  milk  products  and  ice 
cream  made  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  evap- 
orated milk  and  other  products  from  outside  the 
State,  are  distributed. 

At  the  plants  and  distributing  points  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.  employs  in 


MILLION  DOLLAR  DAIRY  PLANTS 

In  addition  to  half  a  dozen  dairy  plants  which  are 
really  in  the  big  business  classification,  North  Caro- 
lina has  about  a  dozen  plants  which  do  a  business  of 
from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  a  year— that  is,  firms 
whose  sales  reach  those  figures — which  is  also  big 
business. 

Probably  the  largest  of  these  is  the  White  Ice 
Cream  &  Milk  Co.,  Wilmington,  whose  business  runs 
to  $2,000,000  a  year. 

The  Pine  State  Creamery  Co.,  Raleigh  and  Oxford, 
and  the  Guilford  Dairy  Cooperative  Association, 
Greensboro,  the  latter  erecting  a  large  new  plant, 
both  do  business  in  excess  of  $1,500,000  annually. 

Firms  whose  business  reaches' or  exceeds  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  include  the  following : 

Cumberland  Dairies,  Fayetteville. 

Lindale  Dairy  Corporation,  High  Point  and  Roan- 
oke Rapids. 

Maola  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.,  New  Bern. 

Clover  Brand  Dairies,  High  Point  and  Greensboro. 

Buttercup  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Hamlet. 

Gibson  Ice  Cream  Co.,  High  Point. 

Cabarrus  Creamery  Co.,  Concord. 


MILK  IS  CREATING  NEW 
WEALTH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

ence  in  cooperative  marketing  of  milk.     Their  or- 
ganization is  primarily  a  service  organization. 

STATE  FEDERATION  GOALS 

All  of  these  groups  send  their  chosen  leaders  to 
represent  them  in  the  State  Federation,  which  is  a 
service  organization  for  any  and  all  milk  producers. 
Their  announced  goals  are: 

1.  Fair  price  to  producers. 

2.  Guaranteed  market  year  around. 

3.  Fair  treatment  at  the  market  place. 

4.  Every  Grade  A  producer  a  member  of  a  Coop- 
erative Marketing  Organization. 

5.  That  the  producers  have  a  voice  in  each  market. 

6.  State-wide  recognition  of  producer  organiza- 
tion. 

7.  An  aggressive  attack  by  producers  on  problems 
affecting  cost  of  production,  transportation, 
unequal  monthly  milk  production  and  improved 
quality  of  graded  milk. 

Each  year  the  dairymen  are  looking  toward  great- 
er milk  production  goals,  the  1,561,000  pounds  of 
butter  produced  in  the  State  for  1946,  the  1,142,000 
pounds  of  cheddar  cheese,  along  with  16,364,000 
gallons  of  ice  cream,  together  with  the  milk  used 
for  bottling,  makes  an  impressive  volume  to  push 
upward. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
DIVISIONS  CONFUSE  FOLKS 

By  R.  E.  Justice,  Veterans  Employment  Representa- 
tive, Bryson  City  Employment  Security  Office. 

Every  clay  and  sometimes  many  times  every  day, 
we  hear  erroneous  and  uncertain  requests.  A  new 
applicant  comes  in,  we  meet  him  with  the  usual 
"What  can  we  do  for  you  today?"  He  informs  us 
that  he  wants  to  draw  his  "Social  Security." 

Very  few  people  seem  to  understand  the  difference 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram and  particularly  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensation,  both  divi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  program. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  much  of  this  con- 
fusion has  arisen.  When  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram was  instituted  back  in  1936,  those  who  set  up 
the  machinery  realized  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  records  correctly  separated  without  a  number 
for  each  person — there  are  more  than  12,000  John 
Smiths,  in  these  United  States,  for  instance.  And 
Long  John  would  take  it  hard  if  Big-Footed  John  got 
credit  for  his  year's  earnings.  There  are  many  less 
common  names  which  are  duplicated  even  in  our 
local  files,  and  we  have  to  check  them  by  number. 

Then,  there  were  the  records  for  Unemployment 
Compensation  also  to  be  kept.  Since  each  worker 
already  had  a  Social  Security  number,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  give  him  another  for  this  record,  so  your 
benefits  for  both  accounts  are  kept  straight  with  the 
same  number.  Therefore,  the  person  taking  your 
claim  for  unemployment  benefits  calls  for  your  Social 
Security  card,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  one  percent  taken  from  your 
pay  as  deduction  for  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance. 

Among  many  others,  there  are  two  very  distinctive 
differences  between  the  two  programs.  First,  no 
money  is  ever  deducted  from  the  worker's  pay  check 
for  Unemployment  Compensation,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. That  is  paid  altogether  by  the  employer,  and 
is  no  loss  to  the  worker  if  he  never  draws  a  cent  of 
compensation  for  unemployment.  However,  for  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  improperly  called 
Social  Security,  one  percent,  or  one  cent  from  each 
dollar  earned  is  deducted  from  the  worker's  wage. 
For  this,  too,  the  employer  must  also  put  up  cash,  as 
he  has  to  match  it  with  the  same  amount. 

Second,  while  the  worker  can  collect  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  plan  at  any  time  when 
he  is  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is 
able  to  work,  is  actively  looking  for  a  job,  and  has 
sufficient  earnings  in  employment  for  which  the  un- 
employment contribution  was  paid  during  the  base 
period  for  the  state  in  which  he  worked  during  that 
period,  there  are  only  two  times  at  which  any  pay- 
ments are  made  on  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
— that  is,  to  the  covered  worker  when  he  reaches  age 
65,  or  to  his  survivors  in  case  of  his  death. 


Further,  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  is  ad- 
ministered by  certain  field  offices,  NOT  by  your 
local  employment  office. 

If  you  have  a  legitimate  claim  for  unemployment 
compensation,  your  employment  office  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  with  that — and  don't  forget,  they  are 
there  to  serve  you  in  the  matter  of  finding  work,  as 
well  as  handling  your  claim  for  unemployment  ben- 
efits. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN   LARGEST 
DAIRY  BREED  IN  THE  NATION 

By  John  W.  Austin,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

N.  C.  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

The  North  Carolina  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
as  its  title  indicates,  is  the  official  North  Carolina 
organization  representing  the  leading  breed  of  cat- 
tle in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1926 
at  a  time  when  the  black  and  white  cow  was  not  too 
popular  in  the  South  and  since  then  has  seen  her 
become  the  favorite  of  the  commercial  dairyman  in 
our  State.  We  are  associated  with  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  as  spokesman  for 
our  breed  which  is  equal  in  numbers  to  all  other 
dairy  breeds  combined  and  which  supplies  seventy 
percent  of  the  milk  in  this  country. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  the  dairying  industry 
grows  in  North  Carolina  the  association  will  grow 
much  more  rapidly  since  in  all  truly  "dairy  states" 
the  black  and  white  cow  predominates. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  local  association  is  with 
the  4-H  and  FFA  boys  and  their  projects.  A  schol- 
arship is  granted  annually  to  State  College  for  young 
people.  An  effort  is  being  exerted  constantly  to  help 
interested  parties  secure  better  cattle  for  their  opera- 
tions. The  official  publication  of  this  group  is  The 
North  Carolina  Holstein  News  which  is  available  to 
interested  parties  and  now  has  a  circulation  of  over 
two  thousand. 

Present  officers  of  the  association  are:  Barnard 
Dougherty,  Boone,  president;  F.  L.  Holcombe,  Fay- 
etteville,  vice-president;  John  W.  Austin,  Jr.,  High 
Point,  secretary-treasurer.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are:  J.  R.  Nipper,  Raleigh;  Mrs. 
T.  L.  Kountze,  Lenoir;  Ralph  Cummings,  Guilford 
College;  Walter  Coble,  Guilford  College;  J.  D.  Mc- 
Carley,  Jr.,  Wilmington ;  C.  C.  McCoin,  Thomasville ; 
H.  G.  Thacker,  Winston-Salem;  R.  H.  Ruffner,  Ral- 
eigh; C.  E.  Rankin,  Morganton ;  John  B.  Mitchell, 
Fletcher;  R.  M.  Purser,  Goldsboro;  J.  C.  Eagles, 
Wilson. 


Edior's  Note:  Requests  went  to  officials  of  the  three 
other  cattle  associations  in  the  State,  N.  C.  Guernsey  Breed- 
ers Association,  N.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  N.  C.  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association,  for  information  on  their  organiza- 
tions.   Second  requests  brought  no  responses. 
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LIVESTOCK  DAY  IN   RALEIGH 

Livestock  Day,  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Club  of  N.  C.  State  College,  was  held 
May  15  at  the  State  Fairgrounds. 

Fifty-nine  farm  animals,  representing  nine  classes 
of  livestock  were  exhibited  in  showing  and  fitting 
contests.  Purpose  of  the  event  is  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  livestock  farming  in  North  Carolina 
and  to  provide  training  in  fitting  and  showing  of 
farm  animals  for  State  College  agricultural  students. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hilton,  dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture 
and  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, made  the  main  address  at  the  opening  exercises. 
Judges  were  Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard,  J.  C.  Pearce,  Jr.,  T. 
N.  Blumer,  Lemuel  Goode,  R.  K.  Waugh,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Ruffner,  Dr.  H.  A.  Stewart  and  Prof.  Earl  H.  Hostet- 
ler. 

Prizes  valued  at  $300  were  awarded  to  owners  of 
the  best  animals  at  a  banquet  that  night  in  the  col- 
lege cafeteria.  Principal  speaker  at  the  banquet 
was  Edward  A.  Wayne,  vice  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  and  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Bankers  Association. 

This  year's  Livestock  Day  was  dedicated  to  Prof. 
J.  C.  Pearce,  Jr.,  teacher  in  the  department  of  ani- 
mal industry,  who  will  leave  the  college  soon  to  begin 
work  on  his  doctorate  degree.  Student  officers  for 
the  affair  were :  Cecil  Wells  of  Leicester,  chairman ; 
William  E.  Hall,  Yadkinville,  vice  chairman;  James 
K.  Butler,  Windsor,  secretary-treasurer ;  and  Worth 
Stimson,  Monroe,  publicity  chairman. 

Students  who  won  first  prize  in  the  contests  were : 
Beef  Cattle  Division :  William  Benfield,  of  Moores- 
ville,  Hereford  steers ;  Hays  Gregory  of  Franklin, 
Hereford  heifers ;  and  Richard  Ramsey  of  Marshall, 
Hereford  bulls. 

Dairy  Cattle  Division:  Harry  Prevette  of  States- 
ville,  Jersey  junior  yearlings,  Group  1 ;  C.  Harold 
Williard  of  High  Point,  Jersey  junior  yearlings, 
Group  2;  William  Potts  of  Mount  Olive,  Guernsey 
junior  yearlings;  Bill  Grose  of  Harmony,  Guernsey 
senior  yearlings;  Charles  McGinnis  of  Charlotte, 
Holstein  junior  yearlings ;  John  Collins  of  Troutman, 
Holstein  senior  yearlings ;  and  Bob  Freeman  of 
Winston-Salem,  Jersey  bull. 

Other  divisions:  Arthur  Pitzer  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  hogs;  and  Paul  E.  Church,  Jr.,  of  North 
Wilkesboro,  sheep. 

John  Collins  of  Troutman  received  the  grand  cham- 
pion award  in  the  dairy  division  for  his  Holstein 
senior  yearling. 


DAIRYING  IN  SOUTHEAST 

Editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

During  the  past  winter  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  several  of  the  dairy  regions  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  we  also  visited  with  dairymen 
from  other  sections  of  the  Southeast.  In  all  frank- 
ness, we  were  amazed  at  the  tremendous  growth  in 
dairying  in  that  section  during  the  past  eight  years. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  that  region  are  unusually 


enthusiastic  about  their  profession  and  the  future  of 
their  industry.  There  is  widespread  interest  in 
herd  testing ;  artificial  insemination ;  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  management  of  dairy  cattle.  The  Virginia 
Dairymen's  Association  had  a  larger  attendance  this 
year  than  last  year's  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
men's Association.  The  Holstein  breeders  in  two 
North  Carolina  counties  turned  out  for  a  meeting  on 
short  notice  one  evening,  and  the  attendance  was 
greater  than  the  number  attending  the  state  Hol- 
stein meeting  in  Michigan  in  1947. 

We  mention  these  things  to  indicate  in  some  small 
way,  that  dairying  is  making  very  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  southeastern  region  and  the 
entire  national  dairy  industry  will  do  well  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Southeastern  dairymen  have  many 
advantages  over  those  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
Depending  upon  their  location,  they  are  getting  9 
to  HV2  months  of  good  grazing.  They  are  growing- 
excellent  crops  of  alfalfa  and  Ladino  clover  on  soils 
that  we  formerly  were  told  couldn't  grow  these 
legumes. 

We  saw  beautiful  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  These 
herds  are  owned  by  practical,  down-to-earth  dairy- 
men who  are  earning  their  livelihood  on  their  own 
farms.  The  industrial  expansion  down  through  the 
Piedmont  region  has  provided  an  excellent,  stable 
market  for  dairy  products,  and  the  dairy  cow  is 
pushing  King  Cotton  off  his  throne. 

Dairy  farmers  in  that  region  are  breeding  their 
own  fine  cattle  but  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  an  expanding  industry.  They  require  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  imported  cattle.  One  of  their 
major  problems  is  locating  states  and  areas  where 
they  can  purchase  disease-free  cattle.  Many  of  them 
have  suffered  tremendous  losses  because  of  careless- 
ness in  making  purchases  of  breeding  stock  from 
some  of  our  longer  established  dairy  areas.  Certain 
sections  of  the  Midwest  are  losing  their  markets  for 
surplus  cattle  because  they  have  failed  to  have  the 
courage  to  work  vigorously  for  the  control  of  Bang's 
disease.  As  a  result,  southeastern  buyers  are  moving 
to  other  states  to  make  their  purchases. 
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MILK  CONTAINS  11  VALUABLE 
HEALTH  GIVING  PROPERTIES 

1.  Sulphur  which  is  highly  beneficial  in  purifying 
the  blood. 

2.  Magnesia  necessary  for  maintaining  balance  in 
body  fluids. 

Soda,  an  important  acid  neutralizer. 
Potash  to  prevent  body  fluids  from  turning  acid. 
Phosphorus  to  repair  and  tone  cell  tissues. 
Lime  to  build  strong  bones  and  white  pearly 
teeth. 

Chlorides,  needed  by  the  stomach  to  make  di- 
gestive fluids. 
Iron  to  make  red  blood. 

Butterfat  which  contains  vitamins  A  and  D,  the 
sunshine  vitamins. 

Milk  sugar  to  make  Galactore  or  food  for  the 
brain. 

Casein,  the  best  of  all  the  Proteins  for  rich  blood 
and  lithe  muscles. 
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Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  o!  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 

Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 

Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 

Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 

Biennial  Report,  1944-1946. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1947). 

Employment  Security  News  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.2,  Nos.  1,2,3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 
(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 
The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3,  4  (1947) 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  2-3  (1948) 

Rules  and  Regulations.     Amended  April  8,  1947. 
Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 
Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 
Information  for   Workers  about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
Workers. 

Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 
Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  &  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 
Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special   Studies,   1944-1945-1946   by  Bureau  of 

Research  and  Statistics) 

Changes  in  Employment  and  Wages  1940-1943- 
1944,  by  Regions,  Office  Areas  and  Counties 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944, 
by  Industry 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1947 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1948 

Industrial  Trends  in  N.  C,  1940-1942 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
ment Stability 

Covered  Employment  and  Wages  1945  by  County 
and  Industry 

Special    Survey    of   Veterans    Readjustment   Al- 
lowances 

Special  Veterans  Claims  Study 

Interstate  Labor  Shifts  1945 

Trends    in    Covered    Employment    and    Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Analysis  of  Claims  with  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 
1946 

Evaluation  of  Local  Employment  Office  and  Per- 
sonnel Performance  1946 

Trends  in  Employment  and  Wages  1945-1946 
Covered  and  Non  Covered  Employment  first  quar- 
ter of  1946 

The  March  of  Industrialization 

Trends  in  Manufacture  1945-1946 

Possible  Source  and  End  of  Prosperity 

Trends  in  Employment  by  size  of  firm  1945-1946 
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North  Carolina  Contains  Home  Offices  of  Many  Large  and 
Growing  Insurance  Companies,  Particularly  in  Life  Field 


One  of  the  fine  Home  Office  Buildings  of  North  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Companies  (See  inside  cover) 
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Cover  for  Fall.  1948 — This  showplace  at  Sedgefield,  about  half- 
way between  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  is  the  home  office 
of  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.,  one  of  the  beautiful  and  im- 
posing plants  built  by  life  insurance  companies  in  the  State. 
On  the  132-acre  tract,  70  acres  are  in  lawn,  beautifully  land- 
scaped, with  60  large  English  boxbushes,  European  lindens, 
white  blossom  cherry  trees,  crepe  myrtles,  white  pine,  birch, 
hemlock  and  other  varieties  of  shrubs  around  the  buildings. 
All  drives  are  paved.  Three  buildings,  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  are  of  English  type  architecture  with  oversize 
Jeffersonian  brick,  and  cast  stone  trim.  One  building  is  190 
x  40  feet,  3%  stories  high,  and  two  are  125  x  44  feet,  2% 
stories  high.  Inside  are  large  departments  with  large  win- 
dows. All  trim  inside  is  Minnesota  birch,  floors  are  linoleum 
and  lighting  is  fluorescent.  A  pool,  lily  lined  and  with  about 
600  goldfish,  30  x  50  x  2%  feet,  is  in  the  center  of  the  court. 
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N.  C.  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

North  Carolina  has  been  a  fertile  field  for  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  insurance  companies, 
particularly  in  the  life  insurance  field.  The  State 
now  has  15  companies,  12  of  them  well  established 
and  remarkably  successful.  Three  are  new,  but  with 
bright  prospects  for  very  successful  operation.  In 
the  State  are  home  offices  of  a  dozen  companies  gen- 
erally placed  in  the  fire  and  casualty  classification, 
which  includes  marine,  compensation  and  other 
types.  Two  fire  and  casualty  companies  are  now  in 
the  process  of  organization. 

The  dozen  older  and  well  established  life  insurance 
companies  with  home  office  in  North  Carolina  have 
made  wonderful  strides.  In  the  past  50  years  many 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  organized  in  the 
State,  but  most  of  them  have  disappeared  through 
consolidation  and  absorption.  A  few  have  been 
liquidated.  The  result  is  that  the  dozen  companies 
that  have  been  in  operation  for  a  decade  or  more  are 
classed  as  among  the  most  substantial  and  sound 
companies  in  the  entire  country. 

A  few  figures  and  comparisons  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  importance  of  North  Carolina  companies 
in  the  life  insurance  field.  Total  assets  of  these  com- 
panies at  the  end  of  1947  had  reached  the  staggering 
sum  of  $369,037,500.  This  shows  a  growth  of  230 
percent  during  the  ten-year  period  since  the  end 
of  1937,  when  total  assets  were  only  $111,785,519. 
Equally  impressive  was  the  increase  in  insurance 
in  force  of  174  percent,  from  $755,361,357  at  the  end 
of  1937  to  $2,072,927,117  at  the  end  of  1947. 

Further  evidence  that  life  insurance  in  North 
Carolina  is  big  business  for  the  home  companies  is 
furnished  by  other  consolidated  figures.  Capital 
stock  of  the  home  companies,  except  for  the  four 
mutual  companies  which  do  not  have  capital  stock, 
amounted  to  $14,966,071  and  the  surplus  had  reach- 
ed $30,014,897,  both  of  which  is  additional  protec- 
tion for  policyholders.  Total  liabilities,  exclusive  of 
capital  and  surplus,  was  thus  $322,119,565  at  the 
end  of  1947.  At  that  time  total  investments  of 
North  Carolina  insurance  companies  amounted  to 
$283,119,768,  largely  in  Federal,  State  and  other 
bonds,  stocks,  mortgages  and  loans  to  policyholders. 

During  the  year  1947  premium  income  amounted 
to  $70,040,638,  while  $21,213,959  was  paid  last  year 
to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  These  life  insur- 
ance companies  employed  approximately  2500  work- 
ers in  North  Carolina  last  year,  paying  them  salaries 
and  wages  of  approximately  $8,172,000,  in  addition 
to  amounts  paid  to  large  numbers  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  other  states. 

These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  the  activi 
ties  of  the  dozen  fire  and  casualty  companies  in  the 
State,  which  would  increase  many  of  them  by  large 
percentages.  Nor  do  they  include  the  more  extensive 
operations  within  this  State  of  the  hundreds  of  life, 
fire  and  casualty  companies  located  in  other  states 
which  are  licensed  to  operate  in  North  Carolina  and 
have  large  agencies  and  large  numbers  of  agents  do- 
ing business  in  North  Carolina. 

Particularly  in  the  casualty  field,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  the  fire  insurance  field,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
insurance  premiums  paid  for  protection  by  North 
Carolina  firms  and  individuals  go  to  companies  out- 
side the  State.  That  is  pointed  to  by  the  two  fire 
and  casualty  companies  now  being  organized  within 
the  State  as  a  reason  for  their  organization. 
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Many  Big  Life  Insurance  Firms  Flourish  in  State 


North  Carolina  has  proven  a  prolific  field  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  insurance  com- 
panies, particularly  in  the  life  field.  During  the  past 
50  years  many  life  insurance  companies  have  been 
organized  in  the  State,  but  numbers  of  them  have 
been  consolidated,  absorbed  and  liquidated.  In  the 
process  15  life  insurance  companies  were  in  opera- 
tion this  year,  all  of  them,  except  three  new  ones, 
having  attained  remarkable  success  in  the  State  and 
some  of  them  expanded  into  other  states. 

Two  new  companies,  organized  last  year,  are 
Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Rocky  Mount,  and 
Fidelity  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro. 
The  latter  purchased  control  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Life  Insurance  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently and  will  operate  under  the  George  Washing- 
ton charter,  thus  reducing  the  companies  with  home 
offices  in  the  State  to  14.  Eleven  of  the  14  are  stock 
companies  and  three  are  mutual  companies,  although 
several  of  the  stock  companies  started  as  mutuals 
and  later  converted  to  stock  companies. 

Oldest  and  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  State  com- 
panies is  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Durham,  organized,  owned  and  operated  by  lead- 
ing Negro  citizens  of  Durham  and  in  other  cities. 
It  began  business  on  a  shoe-string  in  1899  and  is  ap- 
proaching its  golden  anniversary.  The  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Sedgefield,  Greensboro,  second  in  age, 
had  its  beginning  in  1903,  when  a  firm  that  had  been 
in  operation  since  1890,  established  an  insurance  de- 
partment. The  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ashe- 
ville,  was  third  in  the  list,  starting  in  1905  as  a 
mutual  company,  but  became  a  stock  company  in 
1920. 

Three  companies  were  organized  in  1906,  but  two 
of  these  shifted  base  after  starting  in  business.  The 
Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  organized  in  Dur- 
ham as  a  mutual  company,  but  moved  to  Raleigh  in 
1920  and  had  become  a  stock  company  in  1913.  The 
Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Raleigh,  was  organ- 
ized in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mexico,  but  in  1926  pulled 
up  stakes  and  settled  in  Raleigh,  considered  greener 
and  more  luscious  territory.  The  Winston  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  also  Negro  own- 
ed and  operated,  organized  in  1906. 

The  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the 
State's  largest,  was  organized  the  next  year,  1907, 
in  Raleigh,  and  moved  to  Greensboro  in  1912.  The 
Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Durham,  was 
organized  in  1916.  In  1920,  the  Security  Life  & 
Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  was  organized  in  Greens- 
boro and  moved  to  Winston-Salem  in  1924. 

In  1927  the  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Greens- 
boro, began  operations  as  the  Dixie  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  in  Raleigh,  but  moved  to  Greensboro  in 
1931  and  merged  with  the  Southern  Life  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Co.,  and,  in  1947,  changed  its  name 
to  Southern  Life.     Depression  born,  the  Pyramid 


Life  Insurance  Co.  was  organized  in  Charlotte  in 
1929. 

Of  more  modern  origin  is  the  State  Capital  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  organized  in  Raleigh  in  1936  and  get- 
ting ready  to  move  into  its  new  home  office  building 
later  this  'year.  Two  new  companies,  referred  to 
above,  the  Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Rocky 
Mount,  and  the  Fidelity  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Greensboro,  were  organized  last  year. 

More  details  of  these  strong  financial  institutions 
are  given  in  the  articles  below. 


JEFFERSON  STANDARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with 
home  office  in  the  Jefferson  Standard  Building, 
Greensboro,  started  business  41  years  ago  in  Ral- 
eigh, moved  to  Greensboro  five  years  later  and  has 
grown  into  the  largest  insurance  firm  in  North 
Carolina  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  entire  nation, 
its  insurance  in  force  now  exceeding  $800,000,000. 

Even  when  it  started  the  Jefferson  Standard  was 
a  big  organization  for  that  time,  for  North  Carolina 
and  in  view  of  the  financial  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  State  and  nation.  It  was  founded  and  started 
by  big  men,  with  an  initial  capitalization  of  $250,000 
and  a  surplus  of  like  amount,  paid  in  by  leading  fig- 
ures in  Raleigh  and  surrounding  area.  The  firm  was 
incorporated  May  27,  1907,  and  actually  started  in 
business  August  7,  1907,  with  offices  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  second  floor. 

P.  D.  Gold,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  and  Charles  W.  Gold, 
Wilson,  brothers,  were  chief  promoters  of  the  organ- 
ization. Listed  with  them  as  the  group  applying  for 
and  granted  a  charter  were  H.  G.  Chatfield,  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  Col.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  H.  W.  Jackson, 


The  late  Julian  Price, 
tohose  dynamic  force  and 
native  ability  drove  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Greens- 
boro, into  the  top  ranks 
among  the  companies  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Price  was 
with  Jefferson  Standard 
(and  an  absorbed  com- 
pany) for  Jtl  years,  loas 
president  for  27  years 
and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  an  automobile 
accident  October  25,  19^6. 
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Thomas  B.  Womack,  all  of  Raleigh ;  and  J.  C.  Hales, 
Wilson;  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  later  Governor, 
Goldsboro,  and  C.  D.  Benbow,  Greensboro. 

Other  prominent  names  linked  with  the  organiza- 
tion in  its  early  days  in  Raleigh  were  Dr.  Albert  An- 
derson, Col.  A.  B.  Andrews,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  for  many  years;  B.  S.  Jer- 
man,  president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank; 
Charles  Home,  Clayton ;  John  0.  Ellington,  Fayette- 
ville ;  Col.  John  F.  Bruton,  Wilson ;  A.  G.  Myers,  Gas- 
tonia,  and  Josephus  Daniels,  an  organizer,  a  stock- 
holder until  his  death  January  15,  1948  and  one  of 
the  early  policyholders. 

First  officers  of  the  Jefferson  Standard  were 
Joseph  G.  Brown,  president  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank,  president  for  five  years,  until  it  moved  to 
Greensboro  in  1912;  P.  D.  Gold,  Jr.,  vice-president; 
Charles  W.  Gold,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Anderson,  medical  director. 

While  still  in  Raleigh  the  Jefferson  Standard  re- 
insured the  business  of  the  Carolina  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  of  the  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  latter 
of  Fayetteville.  Then,  in  1912,  the  Jefferson  Stand- 
ard, the  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Co.,  and  the 
Greensboro  Life  Insurance  Co.,  both  of  Greensboro, 
consolidated  under  the  Jefferson  Standard's  charter. 
Then  a  fight  developed  among  the  directors  on  the 
question  of  moving  the  home  office  to  Greensboro. 
Finally,  P.  D.  Gold,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Greensboro,  cast 
the  deciding  vote  and  the  Jefferson  Standard  moved 
to  Greensboro  in  1912. 

Following  the  move  to  Greensboro,  most  of  the 
Raleigh  officers  and  directors  dropped  from  the  pic- 
ture and  most  of  the  stockholders  sold  their  stock. 
P.  D.  Gold,  Jr.,  soon  got  out  of  the  company,  but  his 
brother,  Charles  W.  Gold,  remained  an  official  for 
many  years.  In  1913,  soon  after  the  move  to  Greens- 
boro, George  A.  Grimsley,  Greensboro,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Jefferson  Standard,  heading  the 
company  through  1918. 

When  the  Jefferson  Standard  made  its  first  annual 
report,  as  of  the  end  of  1907,  after  less  than  five 
months  of  actual  operation,  it  had  insurance  in  force 
of  less  than  $1,000,000.  Five  years  later,  when  it 
moved  to  Greensboro,  it  was  in  splendid  financial 
condition  and  had  made  extensive  progress.  The 
foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  business  that  was  to 
develop  insurance  in  force  of  about  $750,000,000  at 
the  time  of  its  1947  report  and  a  figure  which  passed 
the  $800,000,000  mark  last  August,  the  41st  birth 
anniversary  month. 

Consolidation  with  the  Southern  Life  and  Annuity 
Co.  in  1912  had  increased  the  capital  stock  from 
$250,000  to  $350,000.  In  1923  the  capital  was  dou- 
bled by  a  100%  stock  dividend,  to  $700,000.  In  1926 
it  was  increased  to  $1,000,000  by  a  stock  dividend  of 
331/3%  and  the  sale  of  666%  shares  of  stock  to  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  Par  value  of  stock,  which 
had  been  $50  at  the  beginning  and  in  1922  was  in- 
creased to  $100,  was  reduced  in  1938  from  $100  to 
$10  a  share  and  the  capital  was  increased  to  $2,000,- 


000.  By  a  100%  stock  dividend  in  1941,  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $4,000,000.  And,  by  a  150%  stock 
dividend  in  1945,  the  capital  stock  reached  $10,- 
000,000. 

Present  officers  of  the  Jefferson  Standard  are 
Ralph  C.  Price,  president;  Joseph  M.  Bryan,  first 
vice-president;  C.  Elmer  Leak,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent; Julius  C.  Smith,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel;  M.  A.  White,  second  vice-president;  J.  H. 
Barrier,  vice-president;  D.  E.  Buckner,  vice-presi- 
dent and  actuary ;  Dr.  H.  F.  Starr,  medical  director ; 
Carlyle  Gee,  secretary;  H.  P.  Leak,  vice-president 
and  treasurer ;  Karl  Ljung,  agency  manager ;  George 
K.  Cavenaugh,  manager,  Securities  Department. 
Ralph  B.  Coit,  actuary,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  vice-president  for  several  years,  retired  June  30. 
L.  M.  Johnson,  one  of  the  original  employees  and 
former  treasurer,  also  retired  June  30. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  Selby  An- 
derson, Wilson;  W.  L.  Brooks,  Charlotte;  Shepard 
Bryan,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  W.  G.  Clark,  Sr.,  and  W.  G. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Tarboro;  A.  G.  Myers,  Gastonia;  J.  H. 
Barrier,  Joseph  M.  Bryan,  Charles  W.  Causey,  C. 
Elmer  Leak,  H.  P.  Leak,  J.  Van  Lindley,  Ralph  C. 
Price,  Pierce  C.  Rucker,  Julius  C.  Smith,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Starr  and  M.  A.  White,  all  of  Greensboro.  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Blair,  Winston-Salem,  director  for  many 
years,  died  March  2,  1948. 

Key  man  and  guiding  and  driving  force  in  Jeffer- 
son Standard  for  more  than  27  years,  serving  as 
president  from  1919  to  1946,  was  Julian  Price,  who 
had  been  with  the  Greensboro  Life  Insurance  Co. 
since  1905,  and  was  made  vice-president  and  agency 
manager  when  that  firm  was  consolidated  with  the 
Jefferson  Standard  in  1912.  He  had  become  a  solic- 
itor and  general  agent  for  Greensboro  Life  in  1905 
and  was  made  secretary  and  agency  manager  of  that 
company  in  1909. 

Mr.  Price,  native  of  Virginia,  born  near  Richmond 
November  25,  1867,  attended  public  schools  and  be- 
gan his  business  career  as  a  telegraph  operator  and 
train  dispatcher  in  1887.  He  was  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  for  two  years, 
until  1905,  when  he  started  at  the  bottom  of  a  busi- 
ness he  was  destined  to  lead  and  push  to  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  nation's  financial  and  business 
life.  When  he  had  reached  79  years  of  age  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board,  with  his  characteristic 
vigor,  he  announced  that  he  was  not  being  put  on 
the  shelf  and  would  continue  to  run  the  Jefferson 
Standard,  and  he  did,  until  his  death  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  October  25,  1946. 

A  selfmade  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Price  had  come  up  through  the  scarcity  period  of 
Reconstruction.  When  he  reached  the  point  of  au- 
thority through  his  own  efforts,  he  began  to  display 
the  man  he  had  produced.  When  he  assumed  charge 
of  production  for  the  Jefferson  Standard  in  1912, 
following  consolidation,  the  assets  of  the  company 
were  $3,608,860  and  the  insurance  in  force  amounted 
to  $37,504,117.     Seven  years  later,  when  he  was 
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elected  president,  in  February,  1919,  assets  were 
$9,703,325  and  insurance  in  force  amounted  to  $81,- 
644,994.  And  by  the  end  of  1946,  a  few  months  after 
his  death,  assets  were  $179,290,937  and  insurance 
in  force  had  exceeded  $672,000,000. 

Cold  figures  are  impressive,  but  they  do  not  tell 
the  complete  story  of  the  driving,  dynamic  and  or- 
ganizing genius  of  Julian  Price.  He  gathered  around 
him  able  and  loyal  executives  and  officials.  He  en- 
tered into  the  full  life  of  his  city,  his  state  and  his 
nation.  Important  business  and  civic  positions  he 
held  make  a  long  list.  He  was  president  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Yadkin  Railway,  a  director  of  the  Moores- 
ville  Mills  and  Southeastern  Cottons,  Inc.,  president 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in  Winston-Salem, 
first  chairman  of  the  N.  C.  Salary  and  Wage  Com- 
mission, a  trustee  of  the  N.  C.  A.  &  T.  College, 
Greensboro,  a  member  of  many  civic,  patriotic  and 
social  organizations. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Price  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Life  Convention,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 
Mr.  Price  was  a  member  and  reached  high  positions 
in  several  Masonic  bodies  and  was  a  33rd  degree 
Mason.  He  was  a  past  potentate  and  life  member 
of  Oasis  Temple  of  the  Shrine  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Elks,  and  held  membership  and  high  positions 
in  numerous  other  organizations. 

His  son  and  successor  as  president  of  Jefferson 
Standard  was  brought  up  in  the  company.  Ralph 
Clay  Price,  a  native  of  Greensobro  and  approaching 
his  47th  anniversary,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  at  Harvard  Business  School. 
He  started  his  insurance  work  as  an  agent,  later  be- 
came superintendent  of  agencies,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  became  executive  vice-president  in  1944 
and  in  1946  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Price  had  one  daughter, 
now  Mrs.  Joseph  McKinley  Bryan,  wife  of  the  first 
vice-president  of  the  company. 

While  Jefferson  Standard,  like  other  insurance 
companies,  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  lean  years 
during  depression  and  wars,  it  has  maintained  a  re- 
markable growth  throughout  most  of  its  41  years 
of  operation. 

During  the  flush  period  of  1922,  the  company 
started  its  magnificent  17  story  home  office  building 
at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Market  Street,  Greensboro, 
and  occupied  it  the  next  year.  Jefferson  Standard 
owns  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.,  also  Greensboro,  the 
controlling  interests  in  the  Security  National  Bank, 
Greensboro,  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting 
Co.,  which  operates  Radio  Station  WBT  in  Char- 
lotte, one  of  the  two  largest  broadcasting  companies 
in  the  state,  and  owns  the  controlling  interest  in 
Radio  Station  WBIG  in  Greensboro. 

Starting  as  a  North  Carolina  company,  Jefferson 
Standard  has  spread  out  over  the  years  until  it  now 
has  representatives  and  agencies  in  hundreds  of 
cities  in  30  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Porto 


Rico.  At  the  end  of  1947,  it  had  310,644  policies  in 
force  amounting  to  $747,501,522.  Of  these  policies, 
92,439,  amounting  to  $217,467,867,  were  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  its  home  office  and  seven  North  Carolina  branch 
offices,  Jefferson  Standard  has  a  total  of  517  em- 
ployes with  an  annual  payroll  of  $1,266,000.  In 
addition,  it  has  243  agents  in  the  state  who  received 
commissions,  salaries  and  other  compensation  of 
$795,000  in  1947. 

The  financial  statement  as  of  December  31,  1947, 
showed  that  among  the  nearly  $200,000,000  in  assets, 
the  company  had  mortgage  loans  of  $86,621,832,  of 
which  $6,257,732  were  in  North  Carolina.  Bonds 
owned  by  the  company  amounted  to  $62,080,669,  of 
which  $36,068,470  were  in  U.  S.  Government  bonds 
and  $6,396,926  were  in  bonds  of  North  Carolina  gov- 
ernmental units  and  industries.  Stock  investments 
amount  to  $17,152,765,  of  which  $8,807,490  were 
investments  in  North  Carolina  stocks.  Real  estate 
owned  by  the  company  amounted  to  $9,544,105,  of 
which  $4,343,604  was  owned  in  North  Carolina.  In 
loans  to  policyholders  secured  by  cash  value  of  poli- 
cies, the  company  had  $12,804,544. 

In  its  liabilities  of  $176,357,286,  policy  reserves 
amounted  to  $149,626,539.    The  Jefferson  Standard 

RALPH  B.  COIT  WAS  GREEN 
INSURANCE  FIRM  EXAMINER 

Ralph  B.  Coit,  for  more  than  30  years  actuary  for  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Greensboro  and  for 
several  years  vice-president,  retiring  last  June  30,  readily 
admits  that  he  has  not  always  known  all  there  is  to  know 
about  insurance  and  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Coit,  who  operated  as  an  accountant  and  actuary  in 
New  York  City  for  a  period  and  took  a  fling  for  a  few  years 
in  Texas,  came  to  Raleigh  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
as  actuary  for  North  Carolina  Insurance  Department  while 
Col.  James  R.  Young,  first  State  Insurance  Commissioner, 
was  still  holding  that  office. 

The  Jefferson  Standard  had  been  organized  in  Raleigh  in 
1907,  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  date  that  the  Insurance 
Department  began  its  examinations  of  insurance  companies, 
a  few  of  which  were  operating  in  the  State  about  that  time. 
Colonel  Young  and  Mr.  Coit  talked  it  over  and  both  admitted 
that  they  knew  very  little  about  examining  the  books  of 
insurance  companies. 

Then  they  hit  upon  a  plan.  They  were  sure  that  the  South 
Carolina  Insurance  Commissioner  was  familiar  with  such 
examinations,  so  they  invited  the  South  Carolina  executive 
to  join  them  in  the  examination  of  Jefferson  Standard.  He 
accepted  readily. 

When  the  South  Carolina  commissioner  arrived  and  had 
met  Colonel  Young  and  Mr.  Coit,  he  told  them  he  was  very 
glad  to  join  them  in  the  examination  of  the  local  insurance 
company,  since  he  had  never  had  any  experience  in  such 
examinations  and  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  examination 
was  conducted.     And,  wasn't  that  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish? 

However,  the  three  officials  went  to  the  Jefferson  Stand- 
ard's home  office,  just  as  nervous  as  novices  could  be  in 
undertaking  a  big  task.  But  they  were  not  alone  in  that. 
Mr.  Coit  reports  that  the  Jefferson  Standard  folks  were  ner- 
vous, too.  Their  records  had  not  been  examined  before. 
They  asked  the  examining  officers  to  wait  for  a  while.  Then, 
they  went  into  action,  straightening  up  little  odds  and  ends 
that  might  not  look  good  to  examiners.  Affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  in  good  shape,  Mr.  Coit  reports. 

And,  as  an  aftermath,  Mr.  Coit  was  hired  by  Jefferson 
Standard  as  its  actuary,  going  with  the  company  to  Greens- 
boro when  it  moved  to  that  city  from  Raleigh  in  1912.  And, 
too,  he  was  a  vital  cog  in  the  Jefferson  Standard  wheel  until 
his  retirement  June  30,  1948. 
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has  total  surplus  funds  as  additional  protection  for 
policyholders  of  $23,500,000,  including  $10,000,000 
of  capital  stock,  $12,000,000  in  surplus  unassigned 
and  $1,500,000  in  contingency  reserves. 

During  1947,  the  total  income  amounted  to  $38,- 
118,499.32,  while  total  disbursements  amounted  to 
$18,638,885.02.  Premium  income  last  year  amounted 
to  $6,876,880.02  from  North  Carolina  and  $18,097,- 
582.50  from  outside  the  state.  Payments  to  policy- 
holders in  1947  amounted  to  $8,664,444,  of  which 
$3,860,311  was  paid  to  living  policyholders.  Of  the 
total,  $2,748,988.30  was  paid  to  policyholders  in 
North  Carolina  and  $5,915,455.96  went  to  policy- 
holders outside  the  state.  Also  net  reserves  of  pol- 
icyholders increased  in  1947  by  $5,318,543.05  for 
those  in  North  Carolina,  and  $10,251,378.81  for  those 
living  outside  the  state. 

Citizens  of  North  Carolina  join  with  the  officials 
and  employees  in  pride  and  satisfaction  that  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Co.  has  been  built  up  within  the  state. 


Jefferson  Standard's  modern  11-story  fireproof  home  office 
building,  115  x  186  feet,  contains  about  185,000  square  feet  of 
office  space.  It  is  made  of  structural  steel,  granite,  concrete, 
terra  cotta  and  brick,  ivith  marble  lobby  and  wainscoting  and 
interior  of  finished  mahogany. 


DURHAM  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.,  occupying  sev- 
eral floors  of  its  modern  new  Insurance  Building, 
Fayetteville  and  Davie  Streets,  in  Raleigh,  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  State's  largest  life  insurance 
companies  from  a  very  modest  beginning  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1906,  in  Durham  as  the  Durham  Mutual  Pro- 
tective Association. 

The  launching  of  the  organization  was  unpreten- 
tious, a  group  of  native  North  Carolinians  forming 
the  association.  The  organizers  were  both  salesmen 
and  officers,  and  operations  were  limited  to  Durham 
and  nearby  communities.  This  humble  start  was 
valuable  in  that  it  resulted  in  a  foundation  dedicated 
to  personal  policyowner  service  with  both  conserva- 
tive and  progressive  operation  and  management. 
The  goal  of  the  organizers  was  to  build  an  insurance 
company  which  would  deserve  a  reputation  for  serv- 
ice and  dependability,  and  it  was  on  this  premise 
that  they  adopted  the  slogan  "We  Protect  The  Fam- 
ily." 

In  March,  1912,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Durham  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  during  the 
following  year  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the 
Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  first  officers  were 
A.  M.  Moize,  president;  C.  B.  Hall,  vice-president; 
Silas  B.  Coley,  secretary;  and  J.  R.  Weatherspoon, 
treasurer.  The  original  stock  subscribers  were 
these  officers  and  E.  N.  Moize,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bowling, 
D.  L.  Cozart,  A.  J.  Mims,  Jesse  Bishop,  C.  E.  Thomas 
and  W.  H.  Byrd. 

In  1913,  the  company  reinsured  the  business  of 
the  Catawba  Mutual  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Co. 
of  Gastonia,  and  in  1914,  the  business  of  the  Dixie 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Asheville.  In  1916, 
the  business  of  the  Progressive  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Raleigh  was  reinsured,  and  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Coley,  who  had  since  left  the  Durham  Life  and 
organized  the  Progressive  Mutual  and  was  then  its 
president,  was  elected  president  of  the  Durham  Life, 
a  position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1921  the  business 
of  the  Royal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Wilming- 
ton was  reinsured  and  in  1930  the  Durham  Life  pur- 
chased the  Business  Men's  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Greensboro. 

Due  to  many  advantages  offered  in  the  capital  city 
of  North  Carolina,  officials  of  the  Durham  Life  In- 
surance Co.  decided  to  move  its  home  office  from 
Durham  to  Raleigh,  and  the  move  was  made  in  1920. 
After  renting  office  space  for  a  time,  the  company 
purchased  the  old  Pullen  Building  at  the  corner  of 
Fayetteville  and  Davie  Streets.  This  purchase  was 
made  with  the  thought  that  it  would  serve  as  tem- 
porary home  office  quarters  and  that  some  day  the 
company  would  build  on  this  site  a  home  office  struc- 
ture that  would  serve  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  company. 

As  a  result  of  this  dream  and  plan,  the  Durham  Life 
completed  and  occupied  its  new  building  in  1942. 
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The  building  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  com- 
plete office  structures  in  the  South,  and  is  as  near 
fire  proof  in  construction  as  possible.  The  building- 
is  17  stories  in  height,  with  a  base  width  of  112  feet 
and  extends  210  feet  through  the  entire  block.  The 
material  is  Indiana  limestone  with  marble  trim  and 
terrazo  floors.  The  entire  building  has  fluorescent 
lighting  and  is  fully  air  conditioned. 

When  the  present  Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.  was 
incorporated  in  1913,  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  was  less  than  $1,000,000  and  all  policy  con- 
tracts were  on  the  weekly  premium  or  industrial 
plan.  At  that  time  the  company  started  a  gradual 
and  steady  expansion  program,  establishing  agency 
service  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North  Carolina  and  later  expanding  to  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  now  doing  likewise  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  expansion  program  it  has  added  to  its 
modern  industrial  contracts  all  up-to-date  types  of 
Ordinary  Life  and  Endowment  Contracts,  thereby 
enabling  it  to  take  care  of  the  protection  needs  of 
every  member  of  the  family. 

In  the  three  states  in  which  it  operates,  the  Dur- 
ham Life  has  18  district  offices,  considerably  more 
than  100  detached  agency  offices  and  more  than  500 
trained  field  representatives  equipped  and  ready  to 
meet  any  types  of  protection  problem  of  the  people 
within  its  territory. 

Both  in  insurance  in  force  and  in  financial 
strength,  the  Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  experi- 
enced steady  and  substantial  growth.  Today  it  has 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  more  than  99  per  cent 
of  which  is  owned  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  end 
of  1947  it  had  592,683  policyowners  with  insurance 
in  force  of  $175,344,803.  Its  financial  statement  at 
the  end  of  1947  showed  total  admitted  assets  of  ap- 
proximately $24,000,000  with  total  liabilities,  exclus- 
ive of  capital  stock  and  surplus,  of  approximately 
$19,500,000.  The  ratio  is  $1.22  of  assets  for  each 
$1.00  of  liabilities. 

This  1947  report  shows  a  net  premium  income  of 
$4,947,000  in  North  Carolina  and  $1,654,000  from 
outside  the  State,  a  total  of  $6,601,000.  Total  dis- 
bursements last  year  amounted  to  $4,123,000.  In 
1947  payments  to  policyowners  amounted  to  $1,162,- 
000  and  in  addition  $2,588,000  in  reserve  was  placed 
to  the  credit  of  policyowners  as  required  by  law. 
Among  its  investments,  the  Durham  Life  Insurance 
Co.  owns  approximatelwy  $13,000,000  in  bonds  of 
which  $10,850,000  are  U.  S.  Government  bonds.  In- 
vestments in  stocks  exceed  $1,600,000  and  mortgages 
amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  It  also  owns  the 
stock  of  WPTF  Radio  Co.,  which  operates  Radio 
Station  WPTF,  one  of  the  two  50,000  watt  stations 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  growth  of  the  company  in  recent  years  has 
been  sound  and  substantial.  Since  1940,  policies  in 
force  have  increased  by  more  than  225,000  and  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  has  increased  by  more 
than  $100,000,000. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are  S.  B.  Coley, 


president;  C.  G.  Coley,  C.  B.  Hall,  A.  J.  Mims,  F.  P. 
Coley,  vice-presidents;  E.  T.  Burr,  vice-president 
and  actuary ;  R.  F.  Harward,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  Industrial  Department;  D.  L.  Cozart,  secre- 
tary; J.  R.  Weatherspoon,  treasurer;  I.  O.  Brady, 
general  counsel ;  H.  D.  Coley,  agency  manager ;  How- 
ell DeBerry,  comptroller;  R.  E.  Marshall,  assistant 
actuary;  Jesse  Bishop  and  W.  C.  Cozart,  assistant 
secretaries;  C.  H.  Andrews,  assistant  secretary  in 
charge  of  Underwriting  Department;  A.  L.  Mims, 
assistant  secretary,  assistant  in  charge  of  Under- 
writing Department ;  P.  T.  Stone,  assistant  secretary 
in  charge  of  Purchasing  Department;  T.  A.  Up- 
church,  assistant  treasurer  in  charge  of  Mortgage 
Loan  Department. 

The  directors  of  the  Durham  Life  Insurance  Co., 
different  from  the  plan  of  operation  of  most  big  cor- 
porations, are  all  employees  of  the  company.  They 
are  S.  B.  Coley,  C.  G.  Coley,  E.  T.  Burr,  C.  B.  Hall, 
A.  J.  Mims,  R.  F.  Harward,  D.  L.  Cozart,  Jesse  Bish- 
op and  J.  R.  Weatherspoon. 

Practically  all  the  chief  officials  of  the  company 
are  North  Carolina  farm  boys.    President  Coley  was 


Ultra  modern  is  the  home  office  of  the  Durham  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  11  stories  high,  112  x  210  feet  base,  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, marble  trim  and  terrao  floors.  The  entire  building  is 
air  conditioned  and  has  fluorescent  lighting. 
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born  on  a  farm  in  Wake  County  September  7,  1880. 
As  a  young  man  he  went  to  Durham  and  worked  for 
a  time  for  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  prior  to  organ- 
ization of  the  Durham  Life.  Mr.  Coley  has  been 
active  in  many  civic  and  patriotic  organizations.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Citizens  Associa- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  served  a  term  as  its  president 
and  has  since  been  treasurer  of  this  association. 

Secretary  Cozart  is  a  Granville  County  farm  boy, 
born  July  23,  1882.  He  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  Roxboro  before  joining  the  Durham  Life 
in  1913. 

Treasurer  Weatherspoon  was  born  on  a  Durham 
County  farm  May  7,  1881.  He  was  in  the  fire  in- 
surance and  banking  business  prior  to  his  associa- 
tion with  the  company. 

Vice-president  and  actuary  Burr  came  to  the  Dur- 
ham Life  from  the  North  Carolina  Insurance  De- 
partment, where  he  was  actuary.  He  is  a  native 
of  Danville,  Virginia,  and  his  early  insurance  experi- 
ence was  with  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Durham  Life  is  proud  of  its  part  in  the  great 
contribution  that  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
has  made  and  is  continuing  to  make  toward  the  finan- 
cial security  of  the  American  home.  During  its 
years  of  operation  it  has  paid  to  policyowners  and 
beneficiaries  $19,627,868.78,  much  of  which  has  gone 
to  living  policyowners,  and  in  addition  has  to  the 
credit  of  present  policyowners  legal  reserves  amount- 
ing to  $18,428,900. 

The  entire  organization  is  devoting  its  full  efforts 
to  a  continuance  of  the  best  possible  insurance  serv- 
ice for  its  policyowners. 


PILOT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Sedgefield,  Greensboro, 
founded  in  1903,  is  the  oldest  legal  reserve  basis 
North  Carolina  insurance  company  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  entire  South.  And  as  its  officers  claim, 
it  is  "the  largest  life  insurance  company  in  the 
country" — country  in  this  respect  meaning  rural 
area  since  it  is  10  miles  from  the  center  of  Greens- 
boro. 

Actually  Pilot  Life  had  its  origin  in  1890  when 
the  Worth- Wharton  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Co. 
became  a  real  estate  and  rental  collection  business 
with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $25,000  in  a  single  ground- 
floor  office  about  12  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long.  The 
entire  staff  included  a  combination  bookkeeper-ste- 
nographer-file clerk.  This  location  was  on  South 
Elm  Street  near  what  was  known  as  "Court  Square." 
It  was  just  across  the  street  from  the  drugstore 
where  William  Sidney  Porter,  later  to  become  im- 
mortal as  O.  Henry,  clerked  for  his  uncle,  drew 
cartoons  of  local  celebrities  and  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  become  a  writer. 

In  1893  the  company's  name  was  changed  to  South- 
ern Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  and  the  new  offices  in  the 


first  company-erected  building  were  occupied.  In 
1899  a  five-story  office  building  was  erected  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  business.  This  building  was 
occupied  until  1928  when  the  company  moved  to  its 
present  location  at  Sedgefield  on  the  Greensboro- 
High  Point  Highway. 

The  Southern  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  charter  was 
amended  on  July  1,  1903,  to  permit  writing  life  in- 
surance on  the  old  line  legal  reserve  basis,  and  a  life 
insurance  department  was  established.  This  actually 
was  the  beginning  of  the  life  insurance  phase  of  the 
company's  operation.  During  its  first  month  the 
new  department  issued  18  policies  or  a  total  of 
$39,500.  Policy  No.  1  was  on  the  life  of  R.  G.  Vaughn, 
prominent  Greensboro  citizen,  and  the  original  pol- 
icy was  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  company's 
present  home  office  building. 

The  company's  name  was  changed  again  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1905,  to  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  when 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  create  separate  cor- 
porations to  handle  the  several  enterprises  of  the 
company  other  than  its  life  insurance  and  trust 
business. 

For  several  important  reasons  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  again  in  1924  to  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Co.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  was  that 
30  other  insurance  companies  had  at  this  time 
"south"  or  "southern"  as  a  part  of  their  name  and 
also  that  the  company  had  disposed  of  its  trust  de- 
partment. The  new  name  was  taken  from  Pilot 
Mountain,  located  about  40  miles  from  Greensboro, 
which,  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and  solidarity  had 
long  been  incorporated  in  the  company's  trademark. 
Already  the  company  had  been  widely  known  as  "The 
Pilot  Company."  Legend  reveals  that  the  Indians 
gave  the  mountain  its  name,  "Jomeokee" — The  Pilot, 
because  it  was  a  sure  landmark  rising  abruptly  2400 
feet  above  them. 

A.  W.  McAlister,  one  of  the  founders  and  vice 
presidents,  was  manager  of  the  insurance  depart 
ment  from  the  time  of  its  organization  and  became 
president  of  the  former  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Co 
on  January  26,  1909,  a  position  he  held  until  1931. 
Emry  C.  Green  served  as  president  from  1934  to 
1946. 

O.  F.  Stafford,  formerly  president  of  the  Gate  City 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro,  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  Pilot  Life  in  January,  1946,  soon  after  the 
Pilot  Life  and  Gate  City  Life  were  merged.  Start- 
ing as  an  agent,  he  has  worked  in  nearly  every  posi- 
tion in  the  field  and  in  the  home  office.  His  wide 
experience  in  every  phase  of  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness makes  him  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
capable  insurance  executives  in  the  State.  J.  M 
Waddell,  executive  vice-president,  is  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  executives  in  the  insurance  field.  He 
joined  Pilot  Life  as  agency  manager  in  1933,  was 
made  vice-president  in  1940,  and  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  in  January,  1944.  He  became  executive 
vice-president  in  1945. 

The  merging  of  the  Pilot  Life  and  the  Gate  City 
both  successful  North  Carolina  companies,  extend- 
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ed  types  of  insurance  contracts  written  by  the  con- 
solidated company.  The  Pilot  Life  had  been  engaged 
in  writing  ordinary  and  industrial  insurance,  and 
the  Gate  City  in  addition  had  been  operating  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  group  life  and  group  hospital  fields. 
Today  Pilot  is  one  of  the  largest  multiple  line  com- 
panies in  the  South. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Pilot  Life 
are:  Ralph  C.  Price,  president  of  Jefferson  Stand- 
ard Life  Insurance  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board;  C. 
H.  Benson,  J.  M.  Bryan,  M.  G.  Follin,  Jr.,  T.  H.  Lind, 
0.  F.  Stafford,  J.  M.  Waddell,  and  C.  R.  Wharton, 
all  of  Greensboro,  and  L.  Lee  Gravely,  Rocky  Mount. 

Officers  are :  O.  F.  Stafford,  president;  J.  M.  Wad- 
dell, executive  vice-president;  C.  H.  Benson,  vice- 
president  and  actuary ;  M.  G.  Follin,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Clem- 
ent and  J.  F.  Freeman,  vice-presidents ;  C.  R.  Whar- 
ton, vice-president  and  general  counsel;  T.  H.  Lind, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Rufus  White,  agency 
manager ;  L.  L.  McAlister,  secretary ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Cook, 
medical  director;  F.  C.  Willis,  auditor;  G.  V.  Mc- 
Neill, assistant  treasurer  and  Manager  Mortgage 
Loan  Department;  I.  C.  Crawford  and  H.  C.  Beeson, 
assistant  treasurers ;  L.  A.  Crawford  and  S.  E.  Tate, 
assistant  secretaries;  M.  U.  Makely,  assistant  act- 
uary; W.  D.  Tharin,  assistant  manager,  Mortgage 
Loan  Department. 

Total  admitted  assets  of  Pilot  Life  amounted  to 
$57,701,870.21  on  December  31,  1947,  including 
$20,019,808.06  in  U.  S.  Government  bonds;  $398,- 
161.32  in  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds;  $3,- 
146,706.89  in  public  utility,  industrial,  and  other 
bonds;  $3,948,471.75  in  preferred  and  common 
stocks;  $22,583,591.79  in  first  mortgage  loans;  $1,- 
969,421.04  in  real  estate;  $2,856,071.70  in  loans  to 
policyholders ;  and  $1,221,674.29  in  cash. 

Liability  of  the  company  on  December  31,  1947, 
amounted  to  $50,701,870.21,  and  total  surplus  funds 
and  additional  protection  to  policyholders  amounted 
to  $7,000,000,  including  contingency  reserve  of 
$250,000,  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  unassigned 
surplus  of  $5,750,000.  Pilot  Life  had  $407,415,552 
in  insurance  in  force  on  December  31,  1947,  of  which 
$54,121,180  represents  the  gain  in  1947.  On  August 
31,  1948,  total  insurance  in  force  had  increased  to 
over  $433,000,000.  Assets  of  the  company  increased 
$6,939,929  in  1947,  and  in  that  year  the  premium  in- 
come reached  the  new  record  of  $12,215,463.56.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  company's  interest  return  on  invest- 
ed assets  increased  to  3.30  percent. 

During  its  45  years  of  operation,  Pilot  Life  has 
paid  to  beneficiaries  and  living  policyholders  a  grand 
total  of  $47,161,600,  and  the  1947  payments  amount- 
ed to  $3,703,741.32.  During  the  past  year  the  com- 
pany has  begun  operation  in  the  states  of  Alabama. 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  raising  their  territory  to 
eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Not  the  least  of  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.'s  assets  is 
its  beautiful  rural  home  at  Sedgefield.  The  three 
attractive  buildings  form  a  quadrangle  in  a  highly 
landscaped  area  embracing  131  acres.     One  of  the 


most  attractive  features  of  this  suburban  develop- 
ment is  the  cafeteria  operated  by  the  company  for 
its  employees  on  a  cost  basis.  Most  of  the  employees 
live  in  Greensboro  and  commute  by  private  car  and 
bus  to  this  rural  retreat. 

Pilot  Life  has  approximately  750  employees  in  its 
home  office  and  in  the  field  in  North  Carolina  who 
have  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  $1,750,000. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
home  office  in  the  Mutual  Building,  114  West  Par- 
rish  Street,  Durham,  has  come  a  long  way  from 
scratch,  often  over  rough  roads,  to  approach  its 
golden  anniversary  as  the  largest  Negro  insurance 
company  in  the  nation  and,  therefore,  in  the  world. 
On  that  eventful  October  20,  1898,  when  the  idea 
to  organize  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
health  and  death  benefits  for  its  members  took  form, 
there  were  gathered  with  John  Merrick:  Dr.  A.  M. 
Moore,  P.  W.  Dawkins,  D.  T.  Watson,  W.  G.  Pearson, 
E.  A.  Johnson  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Shepard. 

The  charter  for  the  newly  organized  company  was 
drawn  by  Attorney  T.  O.  Fuller,  State  legislator,  and 
on  February  28,  1899,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  mu- 
tual assessment  association  by  a  special  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  The  organ- 
ization commenced  business  April  1,  1899,  under 
the  name  of  North  Carolina  Mutual  and  Provident 
Association  with  John  Merrick,  president;  Dr.  A.  M. 
Moore,  treasurer,  and  D.  T.  Watson,  secretary-man- 
ager, all  deceased. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  five  of  the  seven 
organizers  became  discouraged  and  withdrew  from 
the  organization.  The  company  was  then  reorganiz- 
ed with  John  Merrick  as  president,  A.  M.  Moore  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  C.  C.  Spaulding  as  general 
manager.  Mr.  Spaulding  had  joined  the  organiza- 
tion as  local  agent  a  few  months  after  the  company 
began  business.  When  he  became  general  manager, 
his  duties  included  managing  the  office,  cleaning  up 
the  office,  traveling  for  the  company  and  doing  its 
clerical  work. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  one  of  the 
first  men  to  whom  a  policy  had  been  sold,  died  sud- 
denly after  paying  the  first  premium.  This  death 
claim  was  for  $40  and  the  organization  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  pay  it.  The  three  officers,  Mer- 
rick, Moore  and  Spaulding,  met  to  consider  the  case. 
They  realized  that  if  the  claim  was  not  paid  they 
might  just  as  well  close  up  shop.  So  they  dug  into 
their  pockets  and  paid  the  $40.  From  that  time  on, 
business  was  much  easier  to  get. 

A  valuable  godfather  to  the  new  organization, 
himself  an  astute  business  man,  was  Washington 
Duke.  Mr.  Duke  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.,  which  his  sons,  James  B.  and  B. 
N.  Duke,  organized  and  developed  into  one  of  the 
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largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country.  When 
Washington  Duke  dropped  into  Merrick's  barber 
shop  for  his  morning  shave,  Merrick  would  present 
to  him  problems  bothering  the  officers  of  the  new 
company.  Mr.  Duke  gave  them  advice  which  they 
always  followed  and  which  always  proved  sound. 
Not  only  did  the  advice  given  help  the  young  organ- 
ization over  many  of  its  toughest  spots,  it  also  proved 
instrumental  to  a  large  degree  in  shaping  the  policies 
of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  who  has  shaped  the  destinies  and 
planned  the  growth  of  the  company,  almost  from  its 
beginning,  readily  admits  that  while  he  was  solicit- 
ing business,  he  frequently  made  short  trips  and  had 
to  depend  upon  first  premiums  from  policies  sold  to 
pay  his  way  back  home. 

The  first  office  of  the  company  was  located  in  Dr. 
Moore's  office  on  Main  Street  near  where  the  Dur- 
ham County  Court  House  now  stands.  The  present 
home  office  building  is  a  modern  up-to-date  build- 
ing which  the  company  owns.  During  the  first  year 
of  operation,  from  April  1  to  the  end  of  1899,  the 
company  collected  only  $395.50. 

The  company  began  business  on  the  Mutual  As- 
sessment Plan.  In  1905,  it  began  writing  ordinary 
business  to  the  amount  of  $500.  Spaulding  took 
policy  number  one  which  he  still  carries.  Its  first 
examination  by  the  State  Insurance  Department 
came  in  1909,  the  year  the  Insurance  Department 
was  set  up,  and  its  report  says  "everything  was 
found  in  tact."  The  charter  was  amended  in  1913 
and  the  company  began  doing  business  on  the  old 
line  legal  reserve  basis.  The  change  to  its  present 
name  was  made  in  1919. 

The  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
1904  took  over  several  small  South  Carolina  com- 
panies. These  companies  were  absorbed  because  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  then  required  a  deposit  of 
$10,000  for  any  such  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  and  these  small  companies  were  not  able  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Raising  the  required  $10,000 
to  qualify  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  presented 
another  problem  that  had  to  be  solved.  With  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  that  had  from  the  beginning  char- 
acterized the  promoters,  Merrick,  Moore  and  Spauld- 
ing hypothecated  their  personal  holdings  with  a 
local  banking  institution  and  with  the  $10,000  in 
hand,  journeyed  en  masse  to  South  Carolina  to  pre- 
sent personally  the  $10,000  check  to  the  Insurance 
Department.  During  the  19  years  up  to  1920,  the 
company  established  agencies  in  nine  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including:  Georgia,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama  and  Oklahoma. 

During  the  period  of  1906  to  1932,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  absorbed  a  dozen 
other  Negro  insurance  companies,  largely  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  These  included :  Peoples  Benev- 
olent &  Relief  Association,  Charlotte ;  Capital  Benev- 
olent Association,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Winston  Indus- 
trial  Association,   Winston-Salem;    Family   Rescue 


Fraternal  &  Beneficial  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Afro- 
American  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  S. 
C. ;  Toilers  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Tarboro ; 
Provident  Relief  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  In- 
ternational Life  Insurance  Co.,  Reidsville;  Eagle  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Raleigh,  and  King  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Edenton. 

The  World  War  period,  specifically  from  1914  to 
1920,  witnessed  the  most  remarkable  growth  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  The  premium  income  dur- 
ing that  period  increased  more  than  300%  from 
$358,311  to  $1,324,541.  The  company's  agents  in 
1920  produced  $13,680,424  in  new  and  revived  ordi- 
nary business  and  $9,660,842  in  new  and  revived  in- 
dustrial insurance.  On  January  1,  1927,  the  com- 
pany entered  upon  a  program  of  retrenchment  and 
concentration  and  transferred  its  business  in  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $10,000,000  to  other  life  in- 
surance companies,  withdrawing  from  those  four 
states  in  order  to  intensify  its  operations  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  25%  of  its  busi- 
ness had  been  transferred  to  other  companies  at  the 
beginning  of  1927,  including  assets  of  more  than 
$500,000  and  more  than  $10,000,000  in  business,  the 
company  during  the  two  years  that  followed  gained 
$3,000,000  in  insurance  in  force  and  closed  the  year 
with  more  than  $38,000,000  in  insurance  in  force. 

Following  the  death  of  the  first  president,  John 
Merrick,  on  August  6,  1919,  Dr.  A.  M.  Moore  served 
as  second  president  until  his  death  on  April  29,  1923. 
Other  executives  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
stitution and  who  at  the  time  of  their  death  held 
important  positions  were:  J.  M.  Avery,  vice-presi- 
dent-secretary; W.  D.  Hill,  assistant  secretary,  and 
R.  L.  McDougald,  vice-president. 

Present  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are : 
C.  C.  Spaulding,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board ;  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary; E.  R.  Merrick,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
G.  W.  Cox,  vice-president  and  agency  director;  Dr. 
Clyde  Donnell,  vice-president  and  medical  director; 
A.  T.  Spaulding,  vice-president,  actuary  and  comp- 
troller ;  M.  A.  Goins,  assistant  secretary,  all  of  Dur- 
ham ;  A.  J.  Clement,  Sr.,  district  manager,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  D.  C.  Deans,  vice  president-associate 
agency  director,  Richmond,  Va. ;  J.  L.  Wheeler,  vice- 
president-assistant  agency  director,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
W.  H.  Harvey,  district  manager,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  A.  E.  Spears,  district  manager,  Charlotte. 

Other  officers  include:  Mrs.  B.  A.  J.  Whitted, 
cashier;  J.  W.  Goodloe,  assistant  secretary-office 
manager;  Aaron  Day,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary-man- 
ager Ordinary  Department ;  J.  S.  Hughson,  assistant 
to  treasurer ;  D.  B.  Martin,  assistant  agency  director ; 
C.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  attorney-assistant  treasurer; 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Turner,  assistant  treasurer ;  W.  A.  Clem- 
ent, assistant  to  agency  director ;  N.  H.  Bennett,  as- 
sistant actuary.     Other  home  office  administrative 
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personnel  include:  R.  C.  Foreman,  chief  auditor, 
branch  offices;  B.  W.  Kennedy,  claims  supervisor; 
W.  E.  Williams,  statistician,  and  J.  J.  Henderson, 
manager  controller's  department. 

These  individuals,  through  efficiency  and  hard 
work,  came  up  through  the  ranks  and  earned  the 
positions  they  now  hold,  many  of  them  having  been 
with  the  institution  from  10  to  over  40  years. 

Key  man  and  moving  spirit  in  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  from  its  beginning  has 
been  C.  C.  Spaulding,  who  started  with  the  company 
during  its  first  year  as  agent  and  office  manager  and 
in  1923  became  its  third  president. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  a  native  of  Columbus  County,  was 
a  cotton  farmer  until  he  was  grown.  Then,  against 
the  advice  of  friends,  he  moved  to  Durham  and  took 
a  job  as  dishwasher  at  a  small  hotel  at  $10  a  month. 
When  the  opportunity  came  to  become  an  insurance 
agent,  he  seized  it  and  through  sheer  ability,  char- 
acter and  efficiency,  moved  upward  until  he  became 
president  of  the  largest  Negro  insurance  company  in 
the  world.  He  displays  in  his  high  executive  position 
the  same  qualities  that  caused  him  to  leave  the  cot- 
ton farm  and  leave  the  dishwashing  job.  He  is  still 
a  man  of  the  people,  solid,  efficient  and  kind.  Spauld- 
ing has  been  dubbed  "cooperation"  because  of  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  all  types  of  people. 

Long  gone  is  the  element  of  showmanship,  which 
he  and  his  two  associates,  Merrick  and  Moore,  con- 
sidered essential  to  a  new  business.  The  three  wore 
the  highest  white  stiff  collars  they  could  find.  They 
felt  that  this  would  impress  the  people  of  their  im- 
portance. A  picture  of  the  trio  hangs  on  the  wall 
in  the  home  office  conveying  an  air  of  importance. 
They  succeeded  in  impressing  the  public.  Without 
capital  or  experience,  but  with  character  and  effi- 
ciency, they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  truly  great 
business  enterprise. 

Among  the  qualities  of  C.  C.  Spaulding  is  his  abil- 
ity to  gather  round  him  men  of  ability  and  integrity. 
As  is  the  case  in  few  other  large  enterprises,  every 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  is 
a  working  employee  of  the  company.  The  future  wel- 
fare of  the  company's  employees  has  not  been  over- 
looked. The  employee's  retirement  program  that 
safeguards  the  well-being  of  every  employee,  reflects 
commendable  foresight  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  management.  As  a  direct  benefit  derived  from 
the  retirement  program,  every  employee,  during  his 
or  her  productive  years,  can  look  forward  to  the 
time  of  retirement  with  confidence  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  security,  knowing  financial  provisions  have 
been  made  for  future  years  under  a  group  annuity 
contract  with  one  of  the  outstanding  life  companies 
in  the  group  annuity  field. 

The  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  have  been  responsible  for  the  splendid  record 
made  through  the  years.  At  the  end  of  1947,  the 
company  had  $130,787,958  insurance  in  force.  Its 
assets  had  reached  $19,902,804.97,  which  includes 


$14,517,941.93  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $14,190,881.93 
in  government,  state,  municipal  and  corporation 
bonds;  $2,601,582.57  in  mortgage  loans;  $716,924.31 
in  loans  on  policies,  and  $670,049.20  in  real  estate, 
including  the  home  office  valued  at  $340,395.34.  In 
addition  to  $15,507,527.95  in  reserves  for  policy- 
holders which  represents  80%  of  the  company's 
assets,  and  the  other  usual  reserves,  the  company 
has  surplus  and  other  unassigned  funds  of  $2,813,- 
974.67.  Payments  to  policyholders  during  1947 
amounted  to  $1,850,072  which  brings  the  total  pay- 
ments of  policyholders  in  its  49  years  of  operation 
to  $28,504,601,  an  enviable  record  which  gives  North 
Carolina  Mutual  a  strong  position  among  the  life 
insurance  companies  of  the  country. 

Further  evidence  of  the  company's  substantial  con- 
dition, is  the  fact  that  it  has  $119.80  in  assets  for 
every  $100  of  liability.  This  and  other  assets,  tangi- 
ble and  intangible,  including  able  and  experienced 
personnel,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  predicting  ex- 
pansion and  extension  of  the  service  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  future  years. 


SECURITY  LIFE  &  TRUST  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Security  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  1281  West  Fourth 
Street,  Winston-Salem,  has  developed  into  the  upper 
fourth  in  size  among  the  400  greatest  companies  in 
America  in  the  28  years  since  it  organized  and  start- 
ed business  in  1920. 

This  company  was  founded  in  Greensboro  by 
George  A.  Grimsley,  who  had  many  years  of  success- 
ful life  insurance  and  business  experience.  He  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Greensboro  for  many  years  and 
had  engaged  in  other  successful  business  enterprises. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Security  Life  and 
Trust  Co.  Associated  with  Mr.  Grimsley  in  found- 
ing the  company  was  C.  Collins  Taylor,  an  outstand- 
ing business  executive,  who  became  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  agency  manager. 

After  operating  successfully  in  Greensboro  for 
four  years,  the  company  moved  its  home  office  to 
Winston-Salem,  and  in  1932  purchased  a  palatial 
residence  on  West  Fourth  Street  and  built  extensive 
additions  which  makes  it  an  ideal  home  office. 

In  Winston-Salem,  the  Security  Life  and  Trust 
Co.  received  new  blood  among  its  officers  and  direc- 
tors from  many  of  the  leading  industrial  and  busi- 
ness men  located  in  the  Twin  City  and  throughout 
the  State.  Mr.  Grimsley  continued  as  president 
until  1932  when  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Dr.  Fred  M.  Hanes, 
who  had  been  medical  director  since  1923  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  since  1930.  Dr.  Hanes 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
1935,  serving  as  chairman  until  his  death  in  1946, 
while  assistant  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  Duke 
University. 
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Egbert  L.  Davis,  a  man  with  wide  executive  and 
sales  experience  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
and  connected  with  the  Security  Life  and  Trust  Co. 
for  many  years,  was  elected  executive  vice-president 
in  1933.  In  1935  he  was  elected  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company. 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are  Tully  D.  Blair, 
vice-president  and  agency  manager;  W.  Grady 
Southern,  vice-president;  S.  L.  Booke,  vice-president 
and  actuary ;  R.  Grady  Wilmoth,  assistant  treasurer ; 
Harry  W.  Lewis  and  J.  M.  Hodgin,  assistant  secre- 
taries; A.  C.  Adams,  assistant  actuary;  Dr.  S.  W. 
Hurdle,  medical  consultant ;  Dr.  John  P.  Davis,  med- 
ical director ;  and  Womble,  Carlyle,  Martin  and  Sand- 
ridge,  general  counsel. 

The  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  industrial  and  business  leaders  in 
Winston-Salem  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  includes : 
Robert  M.  Hanes,  S.  Clay  Williams,  Egbert  L.  Davis, 
P.  H.  Hanes,  Thurmond  Chatham,  Tully  D.  Blair,  C. 
T.  Leinbach,  B.  S.  Womble,  S.  L.  Booke,  W.  Grady 
Southern,  Robert  W.  Gorrell  and  A.  H.  Bahnson,  all 
of  Winston-Salem;  J.  Sam  White,  Mebane;  Millard 
F.  Jones,  Rocky  Mount;  J.  Raymond  Smith,  Mt. 
Airy;  D.  Hiclen  Ramsey,  Asheville;  Leo  H.  Harvey, 
Kinston;  W.  Frank  Dowd,  Jr.,  Charlotte;  and  W.  Y. 
Preyer,  Greensboro. 

Capital  stock  of  the  Security  Life  and  Trust  Co.  is 
$500,000,  increased  in  1944  from  $400,000  by  the 
issuance  of  a  25  percent  stock  dividend.  During  the 
past  decade,  it  has  made  the  remarkable  record  of 
leading  all  other  North  Carolina  insurance  companies 
in  the  production  of  ordinary  life  insurance  in  seven 
out  of  the  ten  years,  and  in  1947  it  led  any  other 
North  Carolina  company  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
In  its  28  years  of  operation,  Security  Life  and  Trust 
Co.  has  distributed  approximately  $15,000,000  to 
policyholders,  much  of  it  to  beneficiaries  still  living. 

An  unusually  large  expansion  of  the  business  of 
the  Security  Life  and  Trust  Co.  is  shown  by  the 
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comparison  of  figures  in  its  statement  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947,  with  those  of  ten  years  ago.  Assets  in 
that  period  have  increased  almost  four-fold,  from 
$5,076,647  in  1937  to  $18,959,331  last  year.  In  1937, 
the  company  had  26,557  policyholders  with  total  in- 
surance in  force  of  $43,398,111  as  compared  with 
74,849  policyholders  in  1947  with  insurance  amount- 
ing to  $172,009,902. 

Total  income  in  1947  amounted  to  $5,178,448. 
Total  disbursements  in  1947  amounted  to  $2,823,816, 
of  which  $1,085,802  was  payments  of  claims  to  pol- 
icyholders, and  of  this  $452,690  was  paid  on  claims 
of  policyholders  in  North  Carolina. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Security  Life  and  Trust  Co.  is  owned  by  263  resi- 
dents of  North  Carolina.  Of  the  investments  in 
stocks,  $491,320.58  was  in  North  Carolina  corpora- 
tions and  $1,519,444.55  was  in  corporations  outside 
of  the  State. 

Security  Life  had  $7,079,948.59  invested  in  U.  S. 
Government  bonds  and  $204,500  invested  in  bonds 
issued  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  mortgage  loans,  involving 
783  loans,  amounting  to  $5,044,177,  are  made  on 
North  Carolina  property  and  382  mortgage  loans, 
involving  loans  of  $1,819,158,  represents  the  amount 
outside  of  the  State. 

The  Security  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  in  addition  to 
the  paid-up  capital  of  $500,000,  has  in  its  surplus 
and  contingency  funds  $905,625.66,  which  is  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  policyholders  over  and  above 
its  legal  requirements.  This  company  has  weath- 
ered all  storms,  depressions,  wars  and  high  prices, 
and  has  come  through  with  flying  colors.  These  con- 
ditions and  the  experience  and  loyalty  of  its  staff  of 
men  and  women,  which  includes  700  individuals  in 
its  home  office  and  in  the  field,  indicates  greater 
expansion  which  its  officers  anticipate  in  future 
years. 


Entirely  adequate  is  the  Home  Office  of  Security  Life  &  Trust 
Co.,  formerly  a  palatial  residence,  renovated 
and  with  wings  added. 


HOME  SECURITY  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with  the 
Home  Office  at  111  Corcoran  Street,  Durham,  organ- 
ized in  1916  and  almost  wiped  out  by  the  influenza 
epidemic  two  years  later,  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  insurance  companies  now 
operating  in  North  Carolina.  Organizers  of  the 
company  were  A.  M.  and  E.  N.  Moize,  both  of  Dur- 
ham, who  about  a  decade  before  had  organized  the 
Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  moved  to  Raleigh 
about  that  time,  and  the  late  George  Watts,  tobac- 
conist and  financier  of  Durham. 

The  charter  of  the  corporation  was  secured  June, 
1916,  and  the  company  was  started  a  month  later. 
For  some  time  after  its  organization,  the  company 
occupied  one  room  in  the  Trust  Building  and  had 
two  women  as  the  only  full-time  employees.  The 
paid-in  capital  stock  was  $50,000  and  the  company 
had  a  surplus  of  $10,000. 
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The  first  officers  were  A.  M.  Moize,  president;  E. 
N.  Moize,  vice-president ;  J.  M.  Alexander,  secretary, 
and  T.  C.  Worth,  treasurer.  They  and  George  Watts 
and  later  his  son-in-law,  John  Sprunt  Hill,  composed 
the  board  of  directors. 

After  the  company  had  been  in  operation  for  only 
two  years,  the  influenza  epidemic  struck  in  Durham, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  1918  and  wiped  out  the  earn- 
ings, the  surplus  and  the  capital  stock.  At  that  time 
John  Sprunt  Hill  received  the  controlling  interest 
of  the  firm  from  George  Watts  and  was  able  to  re- 
finance the  new  company  and  put  it  back  on  its  feet. 
Since  that  time  it  has  experienced  remarkable 
growth. 

Indicative  of  the  growth  of  the  company  since 
December  1,  1920,  when  the  surplus  was  only  $29.05, 
the  capital  stock  in  1928  was  increased  to  $100,000, 
of  which  $40,000  was  in  stock  dividends  and  $10,000 
in  a  new  stock  issue.  Again  in  1940  a  100  percent 
stock  dividend  was  declared,  increasing  the  capital 
to  $200,000,  and  in  1941  the  capital  stock  was  again 
doubled  to  $400,000,  of  which  90  percent  was  in  a 
stock  dividend  and  $20,000  was  in  a  new  stock  issue. 
Again  in  1946,  stock  dividend  of  25  percent  was 
declared  , increasing  the  capital  to  $500,000.  All  of 
these  stock  dividends  were  in  addition  to  dividends 
paid  to  stockholders  almost  every  year  since  1920. 

After  operating  for  eight  or  ten  years  in  two  or 
three  offices  in  the  Trust  Building,  the  Home  Secur- 
ity Life  Insurance  Co.  moved  into  offices  in  the 
Masonic  Building.  In  1938,  when  John  Sprunt  Hill 
completed  the  building  which  he  named  "111  Corco- 
ran Street  Building,"  but  which  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Hill  Building,  the  company  moved  into  this 
building  and  at  present  occupies  about  8,800  square 
feet  of  floor  space  on  the  sixth  floor  and  part  of  the 
fifth  floor.  In  August,  1934,  President  Moize  died 
and  George  Watts  Hill,  son  of  the  major  stockholder 
of  the  company  and  owner  of  the  building  it  occupies, 
was  elected  president.  In  1938,  Mr.  Hill  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Bascom  Baynes  was  pro- 
moted to  president. 

Mr.  Baynes,  who  finished  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
in  1911,  took  a  job  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Odell  Hard- 
ware Co.  in  Greensboro  and  moved  up  to  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  firm.  In  1927,  he 
resigned  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  Greensboro 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  became  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1930,  was  elected  president.  In  1933, 
the  Greensboro  Life  merged  with  the  Home  Security 
in  Durham  and  Mr.  Baynes  joined  the  new  firm  as 
agency  supervisor.  Mr.  Baynes  was  elected  execu- 
tive vice-president  in  1936  and  two  years  later  be- 
came president. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Baynes'  presidency, 
the  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  made  its  most 
spectacular  gains.  The  assets  increased  from  $2,- 
000,000  to  $12,500,000  and  the  insurance  in  force 
increased  from  $35,000,000  to  approximately  $108,- 
500,000.  The  firm  now  has  a  staff  of  397  with  a 
payroll  in  excess  of  $1,200,000  a  year. 


Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  occupies  two  floors  of  "III 
Corcoran  Street",  better  known  as  the  Hill  Building,  owned  by 
the  principal  owners  of  the  insurance  company. 


G.  W.  Munford,  prior  to  that  time  with  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Insurance,  joined  the  firm 
in  1925  as  secretary  and  in  1934  was  promoted  to 
vice-president,  assisting  in  agency  organization  and 
in  public  relations.  On  January  1,  1948,  he  retired. 
In  1929,  F.  B.  Dilts,  of  the  .State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, joined  the  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co. 
as  its  first  actuary  and  served  as  such  until  January 
1,  1947,  when  he  retired.  He  was  succeeded  as  act- 
uary by  D.  P.  Morris  who  came  to  the  company  from 
a  position  as  actuary  with  the  London  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Present  officers  are :  George  Watts  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  board ;  Bascom  Baynes,  president ;  J.  M.  Bates, 
actuary ;  K.  B.  Robertson,  vice-president  and  agency 
director;  C.  C.  Hamlet,  secretary;  Waiter  Sledge, 
treasurer ;  W.  W.  Sledge,  general  counsel ;  H.  B.  Bel- 
vin,  controller;  R.  A.  Ross,  M.D.,  medical  director; 
Lois  Belvin,  assistant  secretary;  J.  Elliott  Irvine, 
investment  officer. 

Directors  of  the  corporation  are :  John  Sprunt  Hill, 
George  Watts  Hill,  Bascom  Baynes,  G.  W.  Munford, 
W.  W.  Sledge,  Dr.  R.  A.  Ross,  Walter  Sledge  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Adams. 

The  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  a  sur- 
plus of  $1,307,884.38.  Included  in  assets  are  invest- 
ments of  $6,284,421.73  in  bonds,  $411,383,101.08  in 
mortgages  and  $782,019.16  in  stocks,  all  in  North 
Carolina,  in  addition  to  its  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
owned  by  twenty  North  Carolina  stockholders.  Dur- 
ing its  period  of  operation  it  has  paid  $279,789.68  to 
policyholders  and  has  increased  its  net  reserves  for 
policyholders  to  $1,561,803.  The  Home  Security  Life 
Insurance  Co.  is  another  shining  example  of  how 
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North  Carolina's  money  and  North  Carolina's  brains 
can  build  a  successful  financial  institution,  devoted 
entirely  to  North  Carolina's  interest. 

Further  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of 
the  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  given  by 
Dunne's  Insurance  Report.  In  its  1947  analysis  it 
gives  this  company  a  rating  of  A-Plus  (Excellent). 
It  further  shows  that  the  assets  for  each  $100.00  of 
liabilities  for  twenty  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country  average  $106.88;  whereas, 
Home  Security's  average  is  $116.24;  the  increase  in 
assets  for  the  same  twenty  largest  companies  aver- 
ages 6.98  percent,  and  the  Home  Security  average 
is  23.04  percent;  the  increase  in  insurance  in  force 
for  these  twenty  largest  companies  averages  9.83 
percent  in  contrast  to  Home  Security's  increase  of 
16.64  percent ;  the  increase  in  surplus  of  these  twenty 
companies  is  an  average  of  7.18  per  cent  as  compared 
with  Home  Security's  increase  of  44.61  percent. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  STOCK 
RESEMBLED  WHITE  ELEPHANT 

The  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Durham,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  among  the  larger  life  insurance  companies 
in  North  Carolina,  has  not  always  been  strong.  You  can 
take  the  word  of  John  Sprunt  Hill,  its  principal  owner  for 
many  years,  for  that  statement.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hill  tells  an 
interesting  story  about  its  beginning  years. 

The  organizers  were  A.  M.  and  E.  N.  Moize,  but  they  were 
backed  by  George  Watts,  wealthy  tobacconist  and  financier 
of  Durham,  who  bought  half  the  stock  in  the  organization. 
The  firm  had  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  a  paid-in  surplus 
of  $10,000.  Mr.  Hill  had  been  issued  a  small  slice  of  the 
stock  as  a  fee  for  drawing  up  the  papers  of  incorporation, 
as  he  recalls,  and  to  keep  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the 
family.     Mr.  Hill  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Watts. 

The  company  had  been  organized  in  1916  and  was  doing 
very  well.  Then,  two  years  later  the  influenza  epidemic 
struck.  It  struck  Durham  hard  and  it  struck  the  Home 
Security  Life  much  harder.  In  just  a  short  time  so  many 
of  the  company's  policyholders  had  died,  that  it  took  all  of 
the  surplus  and  all  of  the  capital  to  pay  death  claims,  and 
that  was  not  enough  to  pay  all  claims.  The  company  was 
a  few  hundred  dollars  below  surface  level. 

Then,  one  day,  Mr.  Hill  relates,  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Watts,  came  into  his  office  with  a  batch  of  papers  in  his 
hand.  He  admitted  to  Mr.  Hill  that  he  was  "whipped"  and 
looked  it.  He  related  that  the  company,  flat  broke  and  in 
debt,  had  him  licked.     He  had  had  enough  of  it. 

"Here,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Hill,  "take  this  stock.  You  can 
have  it,  all  of  it,  as  a  gift." 

Mr.  Hill  hesitated  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but 
admits  that  his  father-in-law's  present  of  $25,000  in  stock 
of  the  Home  Security  Life  looked  like  a  white  elephant  to 
him.  However,  he  accepted  the  stock,  thanked  his  father- 
in-law  and  then  set  about  doing  some  tall  financing.  He  was 
able  to  pull  a  string  or  two  which  permitted  paying  off  the 
remaining  claims. 

Further  actions  placed  the  company  on  its  feet  and  by 
December  31,  19  20,  it  showed  the  very  surprising  surplus  of 
$29.05.  Since  that  time  it  has  paid  dividends  almost  every 
year  and  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to 
$500,000,  practically  all  of  which  was  in  stock  dividends. 
The  company  has  assets  of  $12,500,000,  a  surplus  of  $1,308,- 
00  0,  and  insurance  in  force  amounting  to  approximately 
$108,500,000. 

George  Watts  Hill,  son  of  the  recipient  and  grandson  and 
namesake  of  the  donor  of  the  stock  in  the  Home  Security 
Life  Insurance  Co.  30  years  ago,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with  home 
offices  in  the  Professional  Building,  Raleigh,  pre- 
sents probably  what  is  the  only  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  which  a  life  insurance 
company  organized  and  operated  in  one  state,  picked 
up  and  moved,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  another 
state.  This  move  constituted  a  reversal  of  Horace 
Greeley's  advice  to  "go  west."  This  trek  of  around 
3,000  miles  brought  the  West  to  the  East. 

Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  organized  in  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  in  1906,  operated  in  that  state 
for  20  years.  Realizing  the  advantage  of  locating 
in  an  area  of  greater  concentration  of  population, 
Occidental's  officials,  led  by  A.  B.  McMillen,  who 
had  become  president  in  1912,  reviewed  various  lo- 
cations in  the  East.  North  Carolina  is  only  one- 
third  the  size  of  New  Mexico,  but  has  ten  times  the 
population.  In  1926,  in  view  of  the  population  ad- 
vantages and  industrial  advancements,  North  Caro- 
lina was  chosen  as  the  location  for  the  company. 
Raleigh  was  selected  as  the  city  which  had  been 
most  favorably  recommended. 

Just  about  the  time  the  tremendous  task  of  trans- 
porting the  company,  which  included  its  key  person- 
nel, 3,000  miles  to  North  Carolina  was  completed, 
Mr.  McMillen  died,  and  Laurence  F.  Lee,  who  had 
been  vice-president  and  general  counsel  from  the 
beginning,  was  elected  president. 

Mr.  Lee  had  served  as  general  counsel  for  several 
banking  firms  and  for  Occidental  in  Albuquerque. 
He  became  president  of  American  Life  Convention 
for  the  1944-45  term.  Currently,  Mr.  Lee  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  member  of  both  the  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  Raleigh  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Counsel,  a  member  of  Rotary,  a 
director  of  the  American  Service  Bureau,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Truman's  Loyalty  Review  Board  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  1934,  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  purchased 
the  Peninsular  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Lee  became  president  of  this  com- 
pany, also. 

Meantime,  W.  H.  Trentman  joined  Occidental  in 
1930,  as  director  of  agencies,  after  an  extensive  ex- 
perience in  life  insurance  in  New  Mexico.  In  1934, 
Mr.  Trentman  was  elected  vice-president,  and  in 
1943  was  made  executive  vice-president. 

Officials  of  the  company,  in  addition  to  President 
Lee  and  Executive  Vice-President  Trentman,  are: 
W.  L.  Noneman,  vice-president;  C.  E.  Hyre,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  C.  R.  Morris,  assistant  secre- 
tary; Fred  B.  Hart,  assistant  treasurer;  Dr.  V.  S. 
Caviness,  medical  director;  H.  A.  Davis,  manager, 
Claims  Department ;  Micou  F.  Browne,  agency  direc- 
tor; R.  H.  Britton,  director  of  training;  R.  S.  Wil- 
liamson, director,  Advertising  and  Sales  Promo- 
tion. 
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Directors  of  the  company  include  Mr.  Lee,  P.  C. 
Rodey,  Mr.  Trentman,  Mr.  Hyre,  Mr.  Noneman, 
George  P.  Geoghegan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  F.  0.  McMillen,  wid- 
ow of  the  former  president ;  Willis  Smith,  and  J.  M. 
Woolery,  the  latter  elected  July  29,  to  succeed  the 
late  Richard  S.  Busbee. 

Occidental,  which  writes  ordinary  life  insurance, 
has  recorded  a  remarkably  consistent  growth  during 
its  42  years  of  operation,  and  has  experienced  its 
most  satisfactory  progress  during  the  past  few  years. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  Occidental  had  $71,873,368  in 
insurance  in  force,  a  gain  of  $8,443,085  during  the 
year  of  1947.  At  that  time,  its  assets  had  reached 
$12,990,737.14,  a  gain  of  $1,004,113.14  in  1947. 

Occidental,  in  contradiction  of  the  old  adage  that 
"one  must  die  to  win"  produces  figures  to  show  that 
while  only  $6,221,825  had  been  paid  to  beneficiaries 
following  the  death  of  the  insured,  $8,000,530,  or  72 
percent,  had  been  paid  to  living  policyholders.  This 
means  that  $14,222,355  had  been  paid  out  by  Occi- 
dental since  its  beginning. 

As  a  further  indication  of  value  of  insurance  to 
the  living,  Occidental  provides  insurance  of  many 
different  types — plans  for  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  for  retiring  mortgages  on  their 
homes,  for  savings  within  the  reach  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  retirement  income,  and  for  endowment  in 
cash  at  a  certain  age.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
benefits  paid  out  by  Occidental  are  now  being  used 
for  educational,  retirement,  and  endowment  pur- 
poses. 

In  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  Occi- 
dental, all  of  its  assets  are  invested  in  projects  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  country.  These  include  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
investments  in  important  financial  activities  of  the 
nation.  As  indicative  of  the  growth  of  Occidental, 
its  number  of  policyholders  increased  from  15,630 
in  1937  to  36,058  in  1947;  the  insurance  in  force 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  less  than  $27,000,- 
000  to  almost  $72,000,000,  and  its  assets  increased 
from  $5,690,000  to  almost  $13,000,000. 

Of  the  nearly  $13,000,000  in  liabilities,  Occidental 
has  in  its  capital  stock  and  surplus  funds,  $1,301,- 


427.90  as  additional  protection  for  its  stockholders. 
Among  its  assets  are  $4,107,104.05  in  first  mortgage 
loans,  $6,907,940.92  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  $909,- 
629.34  in  loans  to  its  policyholders  against  their 
reserves  held  by  the  company. 


Partial    vieio    of    Industrial    Department    Clerical    Section    of 
Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Asheville. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.,  50  College  Street, 
Asheville,  was  organized  and  started  business  in 
1905  as  the  Imperial  Mutual  Life  and  Health  Insur- 
ance Co.  As  of  January  1,  1920,  the  company  was 
incorporated  and  its  name  changed  to  the  present 
name. 

At  the  beginning,  the  company  handled  only  health 
and  accident  insurance,  but  in  1912,  industrial  life 
insurance  was  added  and  in  1919,  the  company  began 
writing  ordinary  life  contracts.  In  1932,  the  com- 
pany discontinued  health  and  accident  and  has  since 
devoted  itself  to  ordinary  life  and  industrial  life 
contracts.  For  several  years,  the  business  was  lo- 
cated in  rented  quarters  on  Patton  Avenue,  but  in 
1925,  it  erected  a  modern  three-story  building  on 
College  Street,  which  it  has  since  occupied. 

Important  figures  in  organizing  the  company  were : 
Gay  Green,  a  prominent  industrial  and  financial 
leader  with  large  property  holdings  at  Asheville  and 
in  western  North  Carolina ;  J.  Pink  Starnes,  who  died 
in  1914;  A.  W.  Ek  and  J.  N.  Jarrett.  Mr.  Green 
was  elected  president  and  still  holds  that  position. 
J.  Warlick  was  elected  the  first  treasurer,  a  position 
he  still  holds.  A.  W.  Ek  was  secretary  until  his 
death  in  October,  1942,  at  which  time  Treasurer 
Warlick  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer.  J.  N. 
Jarrett  was  the  first  vice-president,  serving  until 
1941,  a  place  which  was  not  filled  after  that  date. 
O.  E.  Starnes  was  elected  vice-president  in  1920,  a 
position  he  still  occupies. 

Present  directors  are  Gay  Green,  O.  E,  Starnes, 
J.  Warlick,  K.  W.  Partin,  and  W.  H.  Starnes.  Mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  are  Gay  Green,  O.  E. 
Starnes  and  J.  Warlick. 

O.  E.  Starnes,  vice-president,  literally  grew  up 
with  the  company.  He  was  the  son  of  J.  Pink  Starnes, 
one  of  the  organizers,  and  started  work  with  the 
firm  in  1908,  three  years  after  it  was  organized.  He 
is  manager  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Department.  L.  T. 
New  has  been  general  manager  of  the  company  for 
the  past  three  years.  He  started  as  agent  in  Wil- 
mington in  1915  and  was  agency  supervisor  and 
located  in  Greensboro  from  1927  to  1935,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  home  office  as  agency  direc- 
tor. Other  important  officials  in  the  home  office  are : 
John  Ehle,  manager  of  the  Ordinary  Department; 
W.  H.  Starnes,  manager  of  the  Printing  Depart- 
ment, and  Charles  E.  Starnes,  home  office  manager. 

The  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  been  unusual- 
ly successful,  enlarging  and  extending  its  activities 
gradually  during  the  first  40  years.  Its  growth  has 
been  spectacular  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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At  the  beginning  of  its  stock  company  activities,  the 
capital  was  $50,000  with  authority  to  increase  to 
$100,000.  This  increase  was  made  in  1924  with  a 
100  percent  stock  dividend.  In  1936,  with  another 
100  percent  dividend,  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$200,000.  During  the  43  years  of  operation,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  $150,000  in  stock  dividends,  the  company 
had  declared  cash  dividends  totaling  $465,000. 

The  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at  the  end  of 
1947,  had  total  admitted  assets  of  $12,040,111,  in- 
cluding $6,985,202  in  bonds,  $3,497,527  in  first  mort- 
gages and  $179,865  in  selected  stocks.  Last  year, 
the  total  income  was  $4,131,185,  including  net  pre- 
mium income  of  $3,584,945.  During  the  year,  total 
disbursements  were  $2,257,522,  of  which  $531,546 
was  in  payment  to  policyholders.  In  1947,  the  net 
reserves  for  policyholders  increased  in  the  amount 
of  $1,474,109. 

In  the  decade  from  1937  to  1947,  the  assets  of  the 
Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.  increased  five-fold,  from 
$2,500,000  to  slightly  more  than  $12,000,000.  Insur- 
ance in  force  increased  almost  fourfold,  from  $26,- 
944,749  to  $96,058,790.  In  that  period,  ordinary  life 
increased  from  7,271  policies  to  22,219  policies,  the 
amount  increasing  from  $7,711,160  in  1937  to  $25,- 
958,112  in  1947.  In  that  same  period,  industrial 
policies  increased  from  120,971,  amounting  to  $19,- 
233,589  to  239,371  policies,  amounting  to  $70,100,- 
678. 

The  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.  operates  exclus- 
ively in  North  Carolina  and  covers  the  entire  State 
with  24  district  offices  in  all  of  the  larger  communi- 
ties. In  the  field  and  home  office,  it  has  a  force  of 
more  than  500  workers  and  the  annual  payroll  is 
approximately  $1,500,000.  Although  located  in  the 
mountain  metropolis  of  Asheville  and  covering  the 
mountain  area  closely,  Imperial  Life  has  extended 
its  activities  into  all  sections  of  the  State  and  the 
remarkable  expansion  experienced  during  the  past 
few  years  is  indicative  of  still  further  extension  of 
its  activities  in  the  years  to  come. 


STATE  CAPITAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Wachovia 
Bank  Building,  Raleigh,  although  less  than  12  years 
old,  has  developed  since  it  was  chartered  July  29, 
1936,  and  started  business  two  months  later,  into 
one  of  the  soundest  insurance  firms  in  the  State  and 
is  just  now  erecting  a  modern  building  to  take  care 
of  its  future  expansion. 

State  Capital  Life  started  out  modestly  enough 
with  a  paid  in  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  $50,000  and  a  contingency  reserve  of  $50,- 
000.  Its  small  office  space  in  the  Wachovia  Bank 
Building  increased  until  it  now  occupies  all  of  the 
fifth  floor  and  part  of  the  fourth  floor  of  this  build- 
ing and  the  third  floor  of  the  Raleigh  Industrial  Bank 
Building. 


A  modern  office  building  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction as  a  home  for  the  company  on  Hillsboro 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Gardner  Street,  just  across 
Hillsboro  from  N.  C.  State  College.  The  building 
will  be  100  x  100  feet  in  size,  with  full  basement  and 
three  floors  above  ground,  on  a  lot  180  x  150  feet, 
which  will  allow  erection  of  additional  building  as 
space  is  required.  The  company  also  owns  a  lot  back 
of  the  site  which  will  be  used  for  parking  space,  thus 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  parking  on  congest- 
ed Hillsboro  Street.  Plans  for  the  new  building  in- 
clude the  installation  of  a  cafeteria  on  the  third 
floor  for  use  of  the  employees,  as  well  as  a  library 
and  an  auditorium  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
school  to  be  operated  in  training  new  personnel. 

State  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  writes  life  insur- 
ance policies  of  all  forms,  including  ordinary,  indus- 
trial, bank  loan,  building  and  loan,  group  life  and 
hospitalization,  and  a  special  school  bus  policy  which 
is  sold  direct  to  the  counties  of  the  State  covering 
children  riding  in  school  buses. 

On  its  original  capital  stock  of  $100,000  the  State 
Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  declared  a  50  percent 
stock  dividend  in  1944  and  issued  $15,000  in  addi- 
tional stock,  thus  increasing  the  capital  stock  to 
$165,000.  Again  in  1946  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $250,000  and  $120,000  was  added  to  the 
surplus  in  order  to  provide  for  expansion,  including 
extending  operations  into  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. 

A  group  of  prominent  and  successful  business  and 
financial  leaders  in  North  Carolina  and  one  from 
South  Carolina  were  among  the  original  promoters 
of  the  organization  of  the  State  Capital  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  These  included  Wade  S.  Dunbar,  Laurin- 
burg;  E.  H.  Evans,  Laurinburg;  J.  P.  Gibbons,  Ham- 
let ;  Robert  M.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem ;  R.  H.  Liver- 
more,  Pembroke ;  Thomas  O'Berry,  Goldsboro ;  Ed- 
win Pate,  Laurinburg;  and  Julian  H.  Scarborough, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


State  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  erecting  this  modem 
three-story  and  basement  building  on  Hillsboro  Street,  oppo- 
site State  College.  It  is  100  x  100  feet  with  adequate  space  for 
enlargement.    It  will  be  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Irving  F.  Hall,  of  Raleigh,  was  elected  1o  head  the 
new  insurance  firm.  Mr.  Hall  had  served  for  several 
years  as  executive  vice-president  of  the  Atlantic 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  and  the  Greensboro  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank,  both  here  in  Raleigh.  Upon  the 
death  of  former  Governor  Angus  W.  McLean  in 
1934,  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  president  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Land  Banks  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  these  and  other  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  were 
liquidated  by  Act  of  Congress,  starting  in  1933. 

Officers  of  the  company,  all  of  Raleigh,  in  addi- 
tion to  President  Hall,  include:  H.  C.  Gerald,  vice- 
president  ;  W.  E.  Simmons,  vice-president  and  agency 
manager ;  H.  F.  Ledford,  secretary ;  James  MacN. 
Duff,  assistant  secretary;  Thomas  W.  Alexander, 
treasurer ;  John  C.  Bertram,  actuary ;  Dr.  Hubert  B. 
Haywood,  medical  director;  Arch  T.  Allen,  general 
counsel ;  Graham  F.  Trott,  manager,  Bank  Loan  De- 
partment; John  T.  Simpson,  manager,  Building  and 
Loan  Department ;  and  H.  W.  Clody,  manager,  Group 
Department. 

Present  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  original  group,  include :  Messrs.  Dun- 
bar, Evans,  Gibbons,  Hanes,  Livermore,  O'Berry, 
Pate,  Scarborough,  and  H.  A.  Easley,  Rocky  Mount, 
Irving  F.  Hall,  Raleigh,  Dr.  Hubert  B.  Haywood, 
Raleigh,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Lumberton,  Philip  R.  Whit- 
ley, Wendell,  J.  Wallace  Winborne,  Raleigh,  and  Wm. 
P.  Baskin,  Bishopville,  S.  C. 

Indicative  of  growth  of  the  State  Capital  Life  In- 
surance Co.  is  the  increase  in  number  of  policies 
from  16,508  in  1937,  when  the  company  was  slightly 
more  than  a  year  old,  to  124,309  at  the  end  of  1947. 
In  the  same  period  the  insurance  in  force  increased 
from  $5,428,000  to  $57,377,920,  while  the  assets  in- 
creased from  $145,922  to  $3,073,227.72  last  Decem- 
ber. The  net  surplus  and  capital  stock  was  $432,- 
739.65.  Investments  include  more  than  $200,000  in 
stocks,  $687,000  in  mortgages,  largely  in  North  Caro- 
lina, almost  $1,002,925  in  bonds,  of  which  $310,000 
is  in  U.  S.  bonds,  and  cash  more  than  $800,000. 


SOUTHERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Southern  Life 
Building,  330  South  Greene  Street,  Greensboro,  was 
organized  in  Raleigh  in  1927  under  the  name  of  the 
Dixie  Life  Insurance  Co.,  moved  to  Greensboro  in 
1931  and  merged  with  the  Southern  Life  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Co.  in  1932,  changing  its  name  to 
Southern  Dixie  Life  Insurance  Co.  In  1947,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Principal  organizer  of  Dixie  Life  in  Raleigh  was 
A.  J.  Fletcher,  lawyer  and  prominent  business  man 
of  Raleigh.  When  Dixie  Life  moved  to  Greensboro, 
W.  L.  Carter,  Sr.,  native  of  South  Carolina,  in  life 
insurance  work  since  1902,  became  president  and 
has  continued  in  that  capacity  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Carter  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Gate 
City  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Greensboro  in  1908  and 
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Modern  Home  Office  of  the  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.  con- 
taining about  80,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  a  lot  120  x 
300,  extending  through  the  block. 


was  its  secretary  and  treasurer  for  18  years.  That 
company  later  merged  with  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Also,  Mr.  Carter  organized  the  Fidelity  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in  1929.  This 
company  was  merged  in  1930  with  the  Peninsular  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  of  which 
Laurence  F.  Lee,  president  of  the  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Raleigh,  has  been  president  for 
several  years. 

The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.  handles  all  forms 
of  ordinary  life  and  industrial  life  insurance  and 
has  made  steady  progress  in  all  departments.  It 
employs  75  workers  in  the  home  office  and  in  its 
agencies  located  in  all  of  the  principal  centers  of 
North  Carolina.  For  several  years  it  had  its  offices 
in  the  Jefferson  Building,  but  in  1947,  purchased  its 
own  building,  a  three  story  structure  with  full  base- 
ment at  the  corner  of  South  Greene  and  Exchange 
Streets.  The  lot  is  about  120  x  300  feet,  extending 
entirely  through  the  block  and  the  building  contains 
approximately  30,000  square  feet.  The  company 
now  uses  the  first  and  second  floors  and  parts  of  the 
basement,  renting  the  top  floor  and  part  of  the 
basement  floor  for  other  purposes,  including  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are :  W.  L.  Carter, 
Sr.,  president;  W.  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  vice-president;  T. 
C.  Collins,  secretary-treasurer ;  J.  L.  Wooten,  assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer,  and  W.  R.  Wail,  actuary. 
Directors  include :  the  two  Carters  and  Mr.  Collins 
and  A.  J.  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  and  Charles  T.  Hagen, 
Jr.,  Greensboro.  Mr.  Collins,  secretary-treasurer, 
had  several  years  of  experience  as  district  manager 
for  the  Southern  Life  and  Accident  Co.  in  Winston- 
Salem,  where  he  was  also  manager  for  the  Southern 
Life  Insurance  Co.  before  he  became  secretary-treas- 
urer in  1935. 

The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  believing  in  its 
own  activities,  provides  free  hospitalization  insur- 
ance for  its  members  with  six  months  or  more  of 
service,  which  started  October  1,  1947.     As  of  July 
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1,  1948,  the  company  also  started  giving  its  em- 
ployees group  life  insurance  after  one  year  of  service 
and  old  age  retirement  benefits  starting  after  age 
60  or  65,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  length  of 
service  and  average  income  earned. 

Starting  with  paid-in  capital  stock  of  $26,000,  the 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.  increased  its  capital  in 
1945  to  $156,000  and  has  an  additional  contingent 
reserve  of  $300,000.  The  net  surplus  at  the  end  of 
1947  was  $930,279.84. 

Total  admitted  assets  of  the  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  had  reached  $4,558,587.35  at  the  end  of 
1947,  an  increase  of  twenty-fold  over  the  $229,559.21 
in  1937.  At  the  end  of  1947,  the  company  had  257,- 
852  policies  in  force  with  an  aggregate  of  $59,815,- 
342.00  in  insurance  in  force,  an  increase  from  55,686 
policies,  with  insurance  in  force  of  $8,344,932  a  dec- 
ade before.  Investments  of  the  company  include 
$92,167.50  in  stocks,  $3,050,049.77  in  571  first  mort- 
gages and  $981,482.72  in  bonds,  including  $345,000 
in  U.  S.  Government  bonds. 

During  the  year  1947,  the  net  premium  income  of 
the  company  was  $2,636,528.87  and  total  disburse- 
ments were  $1,917,816.40,  of  which  $500,030.06  was 
in  payments  to  policyholders.  During  the  year,  the 
company  increased  its  net  reserves  for  policyholders 
by  $613,577.00. 

The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  strictly  a 
North  Carolina  firm.  All  of  the  stock  is  owned  in 
North  Carolina,  all  of  the  business  done  is  in  this 
State  and  all  of  the  investments  are  North  Carolina 
investments,  except  for  the  U.  S.  Government  bonds. 


PYRAMID  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Johnston  Build- 
ing, Charlotte,  founded  during  one  of  the  worst  de- 
pressions of  modern  times,  carried  an  advertisement 
in  1933,  the  headlines  of  which  read:  "Many  Great 
Men — Many  Great  Industries  Were  Born  in  A  De- 
pression Cradled  in  Adversity.  In  Such  a  Beginning 
a  Bedrock  Foundation  is  Laid." 

During  the  summer  of  1929,  two  groups  of  men  in 
Charlotte  were  interested  in  forming  a  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  company  with  its  home  office  in  the 
Queen  City,  which  then  had  no  home  office  of  a  life 
insurance  company.  The  stock  market  crash  in  the 
fall  of  1929  doubtless  influenced  these  twc  groups  in 
getting  together,  the  outcome  of  which  was  organ- 
ization of  the  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pyramid  Life  was  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
but  it  was  not  until  early  in  1931  that  the  organizers 
were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  an  experienced 
life  insurance  man  and  raise  about  $250,000  in  cash, 
and  sell  the  first  policy. 

In  1932,  Pyramid  Life  acquired  the  Pioneer  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  in  exchange  of 
Pyramid  stock  for  Pioneer  stock.  Pioneer  Life  sur- 
rendered its  charter  and  was  dissolved.     Pyramid 


Life  took  over  its  assets  and  liabilities  and  some  of 
its  personnel. 

At  this  time,  Eddie  E.  Jones,  president  of  Pyramid 
Life  since  its  organization,  began  to  devote  full  time 
to  the  insurance  company.  The  first  employee  of  the 
company  had  been  John  R.  Pender,  as  assistant  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  who,  with  one  secretary,  was 
the  entire  "home  office  force"  for  a  year  or  more 
prior  to  the  employment  of  William  A.  Searle,  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  as  executive  vice-president, 
to  get  the  company  really  started  in  business. 

The  first  board  of  directors  was  large,  representa- 
tive men  having  been  taken  from  the  two  groups  of 
organizers,  and  when  Pioneer  Life  was  acquired, 
additional  directors  were  taken  on  the  board  from 
the  South  Carolina  company. 

The  first  officers  included  J.  Luther  Snyder,  chair- 
man of  the  board ;  Charles  P.  Moody,  vice-chairman 
of  the  board;  Eddie  E.  Jones,  president;  Ivey  W. 
Stewart,  Ernest  Ellison  and  H.  B.  Heath,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  E.  Y.  Keesler,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  John 
R.  Pender,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr. 
Hamilton  W.  McKay,  medical  director;  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Ray,  assistant  medical  director;  Hunter  Marshall, 
Jr.,  general  counsel. 

Present  officers  of  Pyramid  Life  are  J.  Luther 
Snyder,  chairman  of  the  board;  Eddie  E.  Jones, 
president;  John  R.  Pender  and  W.  T.  DuPree,  vice- 
presidents  ;  J.  A.  Law,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  John 
Fort,  assistant  treasurer ;  Dr.  Frank  L.  Ray,  medical 
director ;  Hunter  Marshall,  general  counsel. 

Pyramid  Life  is  licensed  to  do  business  in  its  own 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  also  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama.  Gross  assets  are 
now  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  and  life  insurance  in 
force  exceeds  $30,000,000. 


WINSTON  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

One  of  the  early  Negro  life  insurance  companies 
in  North  Carolina  has  had  a  remarkable  career  since 
it  was  organized  in  August,  1906,  while  the  two 
towns  of  Winston  and  Salem  were  separate  munici- 
pal corporations. 

A  group  of  leading  Winston-Salem  Negroes  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  industrial  insurance  organiza- 
tion that  would  fill  a  place  for  wage  earners,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Winston-Salem  area.  Since  that  time 
the  Winston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  spread 
out  until  it  covers  practically  the  entire  State  with 
district  offices  throughout  North  Carolina. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones  was  the  moving  spirit  be- 
hind the  organization  and  became  its  first  treasurer. 
J.  S.  Fitts,  a  prominent  Negro  lawyer,  was  the  first 
president.    J.  C.  McKnight,  one  of  the  original  direc 
tors,  is  still  a  director.   M.  W.  Johnson  was  the  first 
agency  director  and  J.  A.  Blume  was  the  first  office  j 
manager   and   the   only   active   officer   for   several  j 
years.    G.  W.  Hill,  the  present  president,  was  among 
the  first  agents  employed  by  the  company. 
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For  the  first  five  or  six  years,  the  office  was  located 
in  one  room  over  the  Jones  Drug  Store  at  Fourth 
and  Church  Streets.  From  1913  to  1928,  the  office 
was  located  on  Church  Street  over  the  Forsyth  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Co.  For  the  next  eleven  years,  until 
1939,  the  firm  occupied  offices  on  Third  Street.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  company  purchased 
a  building,  a  modern  two  story  edifice,  suitable  for 
its  activities,  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and 
Woodland  Avenue. 

In  1913,  J.  A.  Blume  was  promoted  to  president 
of  the  company,  succeeding  J.  S.  Fitts  and  served 
until  1936  when  G.  W.  Hill  succeeded  him.  N.  T. 
Mitchell,  district  office  manager  at  Wilmington,  is 
one  of  the  older  employees  of  the  company,  having 
been  in  service  for  28  years,  and  E.  M.  Lewis,  co- 
manager  of  the  Winston-Salem  district  office,  has 
20  years  of  service  with  the  company. 

During  the  first  one-third  of  the  42  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  Winston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  had 
many  "ups  and  downs",  but  was  laying  a  firm  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  an  important  financial  in- 
stitution. Since  the  installation  of  G.  W.  Hill  as 
president,  eleven  years  ago,  the  company  has  ex- 
perienced its  most  remarkable  growth  During  that 
period  the  assets  increased  from  $89,000  to  $1,255,- 
000,  an  increase  of  more  than  1400  percent. 

The  Winston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  wise- 
ly invested  its  total  admitted  assets  of  more  than 
$1,255,000.  Among  its  investments  are  $500,000  in 
U.  S.  Government  bonds  and  $20,200  in  stocks  and 
other  bonds.  Its  mortgage  loans  on  real  estate 
amount  to  $568,983.83,  cash  and  deposits  in  banks 
amount  to  $104,078.88  and  its  real  estate  holdings 
are  valued  at  $55,606.61. 

With  total  liabilities  of  $992,016.87,  the  company 
has  a  surplus  of  $180,000  and  $83,607.99  reserved 
for  contingencies,  giving  a  total  fund  of  $263,607.99 
for  additional  protection  of  its  policyholders.  As 
the  Winston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  advertises, 
it  has  $126.57  in  assets  for  each  $100.00  in  liabilities. 

Present  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  fol- 
low: G.  W.  Hill,  president  and  manager;  J.  E.  Til- 
lett,  Edenton,  vice-president;  E.  E.  Hill,  secretary; 
W.  P.  Hairston,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Bausman, 
assistant  treasurer-cashier;  A.  W.  Harper,  auditor; 
A.  T.  Spaulding,  Durham,  consulting  actuary;  Dr. 
John  R.  Henry,  medical  director;  W.  Avery  Jones, 
attorney,  and  G.  Cosmo  Hill,  J.  C.  McKnight  and 
Mrs.  Selena  Hayes  Hall,  directors. 

District  offices  and  managers  are  located  at  the 
following  points  in  the  state :  Winston-Salem,  A.  W. 
McKnight  and  E.  M.  Lewis,  managers;  Greensboro, 
R.  E.  Walker,  manager;  Salisbury,  L.  J.  Caldwell, 
manager;  Charlotte,  W.  L.  Adams,  manager;  Ashe- 
ville,  R.  L.  Spicer,  manager;  Raleigh,  P.  A.  Simmons, 
manager ;  Fayetteville,  C.  W.  Newell,  manager ;  Wil- 
mington, N.  Theo  Mitchell,  manager;  Rocky  Mount, 
J.  L.  Smith,  C.  R.  Reid  and  C.  J.  Artis,  managers. 
Three  special  field  representatives  are  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, W.  E.  Baird  and  M.  H.  Spence. 

The  Winston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  operates 


its  own  printing  department,  in  which  all  policies, 
forms  and  stationery  are  printed. 

With  its  firm  and  business-like  foundation,  built 
over  a  period  of  42  years  and  the  remarkable  growth 
during  the  past  decade,  the  Winston  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  is  now  in  position  to  extend  and  expand 
its  activities  in  the  industrial  insurance  field  to 
greater  achievements  in  the  years  to  come. 


COASTAL  PLAIN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with  its 
home  office  at  123  Rose  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  is  a 
new  and  husky  youngster  in  the  life  insurance  field 
in  North  Carolina.  It  was  incorporated  July  25, 
1947,  and  started  business  just  before  the  year 
ended. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $250,000,  with  $100,000  paid-in 
and  a  contributed  surplus  of  $75,000.  It  is  develop- 
ing a  full  line  of  industrial  life  and  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance.  With  five  full-time  employees  in  the 
home  office,  the  company  has  35  workers  in  the  field. 

In  its  expansion  program,  the  Coastal  Plain  Life 
Insurance  Co.  has  district  offices  already  established 
at  Rocky  Mount,  Durham,  Goldsboro,  Washington, 
Wilmington  and  Greenville,  with  plans  for  further 
additions  and  has  agents  operating  in  Henderson, 
Tarboro,  Kinston  and  Wilson. 

Officers  of  the  company  include:  S.  E.  Wilson, 
president;  W.  C.  Woodard,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and 
G.  H.  Foster,  secretary.  Directors,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  business  and  professional  men  in  Rocky 
Mount  and  other  eastern  communities,  include,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Woodard,  William 
H.  Shaw,  chairman;  Hyman  L.  Battle,  James  C. 
Gardner,  R.  D.  Wimberly,  A.  R.  Weathers,  Dr.  R.  D. 
Kornegay,  J.  J.  Haggerty;  H.  H.  Strandberg  and 
Wiley  W.  Mears,  all  of  Rocky  Mount ;  B.  A.  Wilson, 
Henderson;  R.  M.  Fountain,  Tarboro,  and  T.  B. 
Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Mr.  Wilson,  president,  a  native  of  Warren  County, 
has  had  23  years  of  experience  in  industrial  and 
ordinary  life  insurance.  Ten  years  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  Rocky  Mount  as  district  manager  of  the 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro.  Mr.  Wood- 
ard, vice-president,  a  native  of  Rocky  Mount,  is  also 
an  experienced  insurance  man,  having  spent  ten 
years  as  district  agent  in  Rocky  Mount  for  the  At- 
lantic Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Foster, 
secretary,  came  to  Rocky  Mount  about  a  year  ago  to 
help  organize  the  Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  spent  nine  years 
with  William  R.  Price  and  Co.,  general  agents,  and 
five  years  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corp.,  both  of  New  York  City. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  made 
satisfactory  growth  in  the  less  than  one  year  it  has 
been  in  operation. 
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FIDELITY  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Fidelity  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  412 
Dixie  Building,  Greensboro,  is  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's newest  life  insurance  firms.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated July  7, 1947,  with  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,- 
000,  with  $200,000  paid-in  and  $100,000  in  contribut- 
ed surplus. 

Officers  of  this  new  company  are :  Emry  C.  Green, 
president  and  treasurer;  D.  E.  Hudgins,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  counsel,  and  Ralph  L.  Lewis,  secre- 
tary. Directors  of  the  company,  in  addition  to  the 
three  officers,  all  prominent  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  the  Piedmont  area,  include:  W.  J. 
•Carter,  H.  C.  Carter,  C.  W.  Edwards,  John  W.  Clark, 
V.  B.  Higgins  and  W.  J.  Adams,  Jr.,  all  of  Greens- 
boro; Earl  N.  Phillips,  A.  M.  Rankin,  Jr.,  and  Jack 
Burris,  all  of  High  Point;  N.  C.  English  and  Doak 
Finch,  Thomasville;  Ralph  M.  Holt,  Burlington;  J. 
Murrey  Atkins,  Charlotte;  Miles  J.  Smith  and  Fred 
J.  Stanback,  Salisbury,  and  B.  E.  Jordan,  Saxapa- 
haw. 

Mr.  Green,  native  of  Halifax  County,  taught  school 
at  Weldon  and  was  also  a  postal  employee  briefly. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech  in  chemical  negi- 
neering.  Years  ago,  he  went  to  Greensboro  and  for 
several  years  was  developing  as  an  insurance  man 
with  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  He 
moved  up  until  he  became  secretary.  He  held  this 
position  for  several  years  and  was  also  manager  of 
the  Mortgage  Loan  Department.  In  1934,  Mr.  Green 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co., 


continuing  in  that  position  until  1946.  For  several 
months  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  organization  of 
the  Fidelity  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ralph  L.  Lewis,  native  of  New  York  State,  moved 
to  Greensboro  as  a  child  with  his  parents  in  1910. 
For  six  or  seven  years,  he  was  on  the  road  for  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  in  1924,  he  returned 
to  Greensboro  and  became  associated  with  J.  E. 
Lathan  and  Co.,  real  estate  firm,  serving  as  secretary 
until  1936.  Then,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Lewis 
and  Stephens,  Inc.,  real  estate  and  insurance,  later 
selling  his  interest  in  that  firm.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a 
member  of  the  Greensboro  City  Council  from  1932 
to  1940,  serving  as  mayor  of  the  city  in  1939-40. 
From  1940  to  1946,  he  was  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  serving 
as  Base  Commander  at  several  overseas  places.  He 
was  a  Colonel  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 

D.  E.  Hudgins,  vice-president  of  Fidelity  National 
Life  and  its  general  counsel,  is  a  native  of  Marion,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  a 
Rhodes  scholar  to  England.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent Greensboro  attorney  for  several  years. 

The  Fidelity  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  in  Aug- 
ust, purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  George 
Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  This  well-known  institution  was  organ- 
ized in  1906.  The  Fidelity  National  will  carry  on  its 
operations  through  the  George  Washington  Life  and 
will  discontinue  operations  of  the  Fidelity  National 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  made  president  and  Mr.  Lewis 
vice-president  of  the  George  Washington  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 


Commissioner  Controls  Insurance  Activity  in  State 

By  R.  F.  Adkins,  Casualty  Rate  Specialist,  N.  C.  Insurance  Department 


The  North  Carolina  Insurance  Department  was 
established  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  on  March 
8,  1899.  The  Statutes  charge  the  department  with 
the  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  insurance  and 
other  subjects  placed  by  law  under  the  Department. 
Included  in  these  "other  subjects"  are  the  North 
Carolina  Building  &  Loan  Division,  the  State  Fire 
Marshal's  office,  the  State  Building  Code,  inspection 
and  certain  other  functions  of  State  properties  and 
buildings,  and  administration  of  the  State  Property 
Fire  Insurance  Fund. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  elective  State  officer.  His 
salary  is  fixed  by  law. 

The  Statutes  provide  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
have  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

1.  To  see  that  all  laws  of  the  State  governing  in- 
surance companies,  associations,  and  orders  or  bu- 
reaus relating  to  the  business  of  insurance  are  faith- 
fully executed  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  not 


inconsistent  with  the  law,  to  enforce,  carry  out  and 
make  effective  such  provisions  of  the  law. 

2.  To  receive  and  thoroughly  examine  all  annual 
statements  which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  each  in- 
surance company  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  State. 

3.  To  file  with  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  of  each 
county  on  the  first  day  of  May  a  list  of  companies, 
associations,  orders  and  bureaus  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  North  Carolina. 

4.  To  report  in  detail  to  the  Attorney  General  any 
violations  of  the  law  relative  to  insurance  companies, 
associations,  orders  and  bureaus  or  the  business  of 
insurance  generally. 

5.  To  conduct  examinations,  investigations  and 
hearings  wherever  necessary  relative  to  any  matters 
involving  the  business  of  insurance. 

6.  To  conduct  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  cooperation 
with  local  authorities,  inspections  of  buildings  in 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  Building  Code  and  laws  relative  thereto. 
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Examine  plans  and  specifications  of  certain  build- 
ings or  proposed  buildings  such  as  public  buildings, 
hospitals,  hotels  and  theatres. 

7.  To  report  biennially  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  on  his  official  acts,  including  a 
summary  of  official  rulings  and  regulations. 

8.  To  issue  licenses  to  insurance  companies  mak- 
ing application  to  do  business  in  the  State  provided 
it  is  determined  that  such  companies  are  duly  quali- 
fied and  meet  all  requirements  of  the  law  for  admis- 
sion. To  conduct  examinations  of  all  applicants  as 
insurance  agents  and  to  issue  licenses  to  applicants 
qualifying  as  insurance  agents. 

9.  To  perform  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  supervision  over  all  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,  including  the  issuance  of  licenses 
and  collection  of  license  fees. 

10.  To  examine  carefully,  as  often  as  once  in  three 
years,  each  domestic  insurance  company  especially 
as  to  its  financial  condition  and  ability  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  and  whether  it  has  complied  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  laws.  To  assist  in  the  examination 
of  insurance  companies  located  in  other  states  and 
licensed  to  write  insurance  in  North  Carolina,  inso- 
far as  the  giving  of  such  assistance  is  possible. 

11.  To  conduct  annual  examinations  of  all  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  State. 

12.  To  investigate  all  complaints  and  charges  of 
violations  brought  to  the  Department's  attention. 

13.  To  collect  all  taxes  and  license  fees  levied  up- 
on insurance  companies,  bureaus  and  agents,  and  to 
deposit  all  such  funds  with  the  State  Treasurer. 

14.  To  require  the  filing  of  all  rates  for  all  types 
of  insurance  and  all  policy  and  endorsement  forms 
used  in  writing  all  types  of  insurance;  to  examine 
carefully  such  rates  and  policy  forms  and  to  approve 
same  if  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  the  Insurance  Laws  and  fully  justified.  To  dis- 
approve all  filings  of  rates  and  forms  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Insurance  Laws  and 
not  fully  justified. 

The  Statutes  provide  that  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  a  public  office  and  the  records,  re- 
ports, books  and  papers  thereof  on  file  therein  shall 
be  accessible  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

Many  important  changes  and  revisions  in  the  In- 
surance Laws  were  enacted  by  the  1945  and  1947 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Foremost  are 
Statutes  relating  to  regulation  of  rates  for  various 
lines  of  insurance  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Federal  Public  Law  15 — a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  June,  1944,  that  insurance  is  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  as 
specified  in  the  Insurance  Laws  and  as  set  forth  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Department 
all  point  to  one  specific  objective;  i.  e.,  the  safeguard- 
ing and  protection  of  the  public  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  in  all  matters  relative  to  insurance 
which  is  purchased  by  the  citizens  for  the  protection 
of  themselves,  their  beneficiaries,  or  the  public.  This 
objective,  however,  requires  a  tremendous  amount 
of  detail  and  the  functioning  of  complicated  depart- 
mental machinery  which  must  be  administered  by 
the  Commissioner,  his  deputies,  and  the  personnel 
under  him.  It  requires  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  all 
rate  schedules,  policy  forms,  company  practices,  an- 
nual financial  statements  of  the  companies,  the  li- 
censing of  the  highest  type  of  insurance  agents,  and 
the  stamping  out  of  all  illegal  and  unethical  practices 
on  the  part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  insurance 
business. 

Col.  James  R.  Young  was  the  first  Insurance  Com- 
missioner and  was  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  Stacey  W. 
Wade,  the  late  Dan  C.  Boney  and  the  present  Com- 
missioner William  P.  Hodges. 


Ten  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Offices  in  State 


North  Carolina  has  a  dozen  home  companies  which 
fall  into  the  general  classification  of  fire  and  casualty 
companies,  embracing  marine,  compensation  and 
other  types,  ten  of  which  are  in  operation  and  two 
of  which  are  still  in  the  organization  stage.  The 
State  has  within  its  borders  fewer  home  offices  of 
fire  and  casualty  companies  than  is  the  case  with 
life  insurance  companies. 

Many  fire  insurance  companies  started  in  North 
Carolina  as  home  companies  have  been  absorbed  en- 
tirely or  are  controlled  by  larger  fire  insurance 
groups  chartered  in  and  operating  from  other  states. 
Three  of  the  larger  North  Carolina  firms  have  been 
able  to  retain  their  names  and  operate  as  North 
Carolina  companies,  many  of  the  directors  living  in 
this  State.  They  are  the  Atlantic  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Raleigh,  affiliated  with  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Co., 


Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  Piedmont  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Charlotte,  one  of  the  group  of  the  ^Etna  Insurance 
Co.,  and  the  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Durham, 
affiliated  with  the  Crum  &  Forster  group.  The  old- 
est company  in  the  State,  the  North  Carolina  Home 
Insurance  Co.,  Raleigh,  no  longer  exists  and  has  be- 
come a  departmental  office  of  the  group  composing 
the  American  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York.  Still  another,  the  Dixie  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Greensboro,  has  also  passed  out  of  existence  and 
operates  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  the  group  of  home-owned  fire  and  casualty  com- 
panies are  the  Hardware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  the  Carolinas,  Charlotte,  which  has 
gone  into  other  fields  than  hardware;  the  Carolina 
Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  Burlington ;  two  Negro  com- 
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panies  in  Durham,  the  Bankers  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
and  the  Southern  Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
both  affiliated  with  the  large  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Durham;  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  which  started  in  South  Carolina 
a  few  years  ago  and  moved  to  Shelby  January  1, 
1946.  Two  other  companies  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion are  the  Old  North  State  Insurance  Co.,  Green- 
ville, and  the  Textile  Insurance  Co.,  which  will  have 
its  home  office  in  High  Point. 

Detailed  information  on  these  companies  is  given 
in  the  articles  below. 


HARDWARE  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  THE  CAROLINAS 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Hardware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  the  Carolinas,  118  East  Fourth  Street,  Charlotte, 
chartered  in  1911  and  beginning  business  in  1912,  is 
the  only  advance  premium  mutual  fire  insurance 
company  in  North  Carolina  and  probably  the  only 
one  in  the  entire  southeast. 

This  firm  was  organized  as  a  service  of  the  Hard- 
ware Association  of  the  Carolinas  and  for  many 
years  wrote  insurance  for  the  hardware  merchants 
of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1933,  it  started 
writing  general  business  insurance  covering  other 
kinds  of  business  property,  along  with  its  hardware 
store  business. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Hardware  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  were:  W.  W.  Watt,  Charlotte, 
president;  W.  H.  Keith,  Timmonsville,  S.  C,  vice- 
president;  E.  W.  Duvall,  Cheraw,  S.  C,  treasurer; 
T.  W.  Dixon,  Charlotte,  secretary.  Additional  direc- 
tors were:  M.  Bonnoitt,  Darlington,  S.  C. ;  U.  Ben- 
ton Blalock,  Wadesboro ;  A.  R.  Craig,  Marion,  S.  C. ; 
W.  H.  Smith,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  and  R.  H.  McDuffie, 
Asheville.  This  group,  along  with  M.  J.  O'Neill, 
Henderson,  and  H.  E.  Reid,  Lincolnton,  formed  the 
organizing  committee. 

Col.  James  R.  Young,  North  Carolina  Insurance 
Commissioner,  was  so  interested  in  helping  to  pro- 
mote this  company  that  he  agreed,  probably  extra- 
legally,  to  accept  the  personal  notes  of  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  others  as  a  fund  in  lieu 
of  reserves  and  to  guarantee  that  any  fire  losses 
would  be  paid.  When  sufficient  funds  had  been  ac- 
cumulated as  reserves,  Commissioner  Young  return- 
ed the  notes  filed  with  him.  Incidentally,  the  first 
loss  amounted  to  $95.00,  which  was  paid  promptly, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  every  loss  since. 

Mr.  Watt,  the  first  president,  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  was  a  traveling  salesman  in  the  Carolina 
area  for  a  large  hardware  jobbing  house  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  continued  as  president  until  1939  when 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board.  He  died  two 
years  later.  A.  R.  Craig,  one  of  the  original  directors, 
was  made  assistant  secretary  and  moved  to  Charlotte 
in  1919.  When  T.  W.  Dixon,  the  first  secretary,  died 
in  1924,  Mr.  Craig  succeeded  him  as  secretary  and 


the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  were  com- 
bined. Mr.  Craig  continued  to  hold  this  combined 
position  until  1939,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Watt  as 
president  of  the  organization. 

When  the  Hardware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
was  first  organized,  it  started  in  offices  in  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  Building.    It  remained  there 

TWO  N.  C.  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  LOSE  IDENTITY 

N.  C.  HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 

The  North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Co.,  Commercial 
Building,  Raleigh,  oldest  insurance  company  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which  weathered  the  storms  and  came  through  80  years 
of  ups  and  downs  from  the  Reconstructions  days,  is  no 
more.  Its  nucleus  is  now  a  departmental  office  of  the 
American  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
and  its  affiliates. 

The  North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Co.  was  organized 
by  a  group  of  North  Carolina  citizens  in  1868,  three  years 
after  the  War  Between  the  States  ended,  because  residents 
of  this  State  could  not  get  Are  insurance  on  their  property 
through  northern  companies.  Several  such  companies  were 
formed  in  North  Carolina  during  that  Reconstruction  period, 
but  North  Carolina  Home  was  the  only  one  to  survive.  This 
company  had  an  initial  capital  stock  of  $126,400,  about  all  ! 
in  notes  of  many  prominent  citizens  in  the  State,  for  there 
was  little  cash  then. 

In  1888  the  State  Bank,  which  held  a  large  amount  of 
the  notes  of  the  North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Co.,  went 
into  liquidation,  and  control  of  the  company  was  purchased 
by  the  Great  American  Insurance  Co.  This  control  con- 
tinued until  last  year,  even  though  the  North  Carolina  Home 
had  about  300  stockholders  in  this  State.  In  19  47  a  re 
organization  and  consolidation  was  completed  by  which  the 
American  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  form 
erly  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  acquired  control  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Home,  and  this  company  has  now  passed  into  history 

After  the  Great  American  acquired  the  North  Carolina 
Home,  in  1899,  Alexander  Webb  joined  the  company  as  vice 
president  and  executive  officer.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Webb 
was  elected  president  and  held  that  position  for  40  years 
or  more,  until  the  merger  last  year.  He  joined  the  com 
pany  at  the  age  of  30  and  is  now  78.  He  has  been  the  main 
spring  of  the  firm  during  these  years  and  has  entered  fully 
into  the  life  and  growth  of  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  now  has  one  of  the  four  departmental  offices, 
the  others  being  located  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
Montreal,  Canada.  Mr.  Webb  continues  as  manager  of  this 
office  for  North  Carolina  and  part  of  South  Carolina  for- 
the  six  affiliated  companies,  American  National  Fire,  Great 
American,  American  Alliance,  Rochester  American,  Massa 
chusetts  Fire  and  Marine,  and  Detroit  Fire  and  Marine. 


DIXIE  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

The  Dixie  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Dixie  Building,  Greensboro, 
was  another  of  the  North  Carolina  fire  insurance  companies 
which  has  now  lost  its  identity  and  name  and  the  former 
organization  is  now  a  branch  of  the  American  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  acquired  control  and  liquidat- 
ed the  Dixie  Fire  last  year. 

James  Blades,  wealthy  lumberman  of  Elizabeth  City  and 
later  of  New  Bern,  was  the  first  president  of  Dixie  Fire,  al 
though  he  never  moved  to  Greensboro.  The  company  wai 
promoted  by  a  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  organization  was  per 
fected  about  1910.  Mr.  Blades  continued  as  president  foi 
about  five  years,  until  his  death  in  an  automobile  accident 
west  of  Hickory  while  on  his  way  to  Montreat. 

Harry  R.  Bush,  an  experienced  fire  insurance  man,  was 
brought  into  the  company  and  as  president  directed  its 
affairs  successfully  for  many  years.  Dixie  Fire,  meanwhile 
had  been  consolidated  with  the  North  State  Fire  Insurant 
Co.,  operations  continuing  under  Dixie  Fire's  charter.  Mr 
Bush  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  American  Fire  Insur 
ance  Co.,  interested  in  Dixie  Fire,  resulting  in  the  purchas< 
later. 
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mtil  1942,  when  it  moved  to  its  present  location  at 
L18  East  Fourth  Street.  With  only  two  or  three 
)aid  employees  at  the  beginning,  it  now  has  twenty 
employees,  thirteen  in  the  home  office  at  Charlotte 
ind  seven  traveling  men  covering  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are:  Arthur  R. 
>aig,  president  and  treasurer;  J.  M.  Anderson, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  vice-president;  M.  R.  Whisnant,  sec- 
retary, and  R.  S.  Logan,  cashier.  The  directors,  in 
iddition  to  Messrs.  Craig,  Anderson  and  Whisnant 
ire :  H.  P.  Duvall,  Jr.,  Cheraw,  S.  C. ;  J.  T.  Griffith, 
Monroe ;  J.  R.  Poindexter,  Elkin ;  R.  E.  Barron,  Rock 
Sill,  S.  C. ;  D.  E.  Turner,  Sr.,  Mooresville,  and  Abel 
barren,  Garland. 

Indicative  of  the  value  of  the  operation  of  this 
company  is  a  report  that  in  its  36  years  of  opera- 
;ion,  it  has  paid  $1,234,176.30  in  dividends  to  its 
policyholders  and  has  paid  $785,983.00  in  net  losses 
;o  its  policyholders.  In  its  December  31,  1947,  state- 
nent  of  conditions,  the  company  shows  total  assets 
)f  $661,313.70  and  of  its  liabilities,  $444,827.69  is 
shown  as  surplus  to  its  policyholders.  The  company 
aow  has  $3.00  in  assets  for  every  $1.00  of  liabilities. 

Because  of  the  company's  care  in  selecting  risks 
md  its  economy  in  management,  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  company,  having  no  stockholders,  to  pay 
handsome  dividends  to  its  policyholders.  During  the 
36  years  of  operation,  it  paid  policyholders  dividends 
di  25  per  cent  from  1912  through  1918;  from  1919 
through  1922,  dividends  amounted  to  33V3  percent 
and  since  that  time,  dividends  have  been  on  a  35  per- 
cent basis. 

Assets  of  the  Hardware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
have  trebled  during  the  past  decade,  increasing  from 
$208,797.16  in  1937  to  $661,313.70  at  the  end  of 
business  in  1947.  Of  its  net  surplus  of  $444,827.69, 
investments  include  $148,954.21  in  stocks  and  $301,- 
767.84  in  bonds,  of  which  $165,152.43  is  invested  in 
U.  S.  bonds. 

Two  of  the  effective  slogans  of  Hardware  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  Carolinas  are: 
"Make  your  insurance,  pay  your  dividends,"  and 
"Make  your  dividends,  pay  your  taxes." 

Incidentally,  Alfred  M.  Best  &  Co.'s  Insurance 
Report  for  1948  rates  this  company  as  A-plus  (Ex- 
cellent) . 


CAROLINA  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO. 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

The  Carolina  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  located  at 
221  Morehead  Street,  Burlington,  incorporated  Aug- 
ust 26,  1943,  and  starting  business  late  in  that  year, 
s  the  only  North  Carolina  insurance  company  which 
?ives  a  general  coverage  of  casualty  insurance,  in- 
cluding accident,  health,  hospitalization,  automo- 
)ile,  general  liability  and  compensation. 

This  company  grew  out  of  the  activities  of  Bay- 
or's  Insurance  Service,  Inc.,  general  agent  and  state 
nanager  for  several  insurance  companies  and  ope- 


rating in  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Burlington  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

P.  C.  Baylor,  president,  and  a  group  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  Baylor's  Insurance  Service  decided  to  or- 
ganize the  Carolina  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  some  of  the  business  that  had 
been  handled  through  Baylor's  Insurance  Service 
in  North  Carolina  and  several  other  states. 

Mr.  Baylor,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
in  North  Carolina  for  fifteen  years,  in  addition  to 
his  two  main  firms,  is  engaged  in  other  relative  activ- 
ities. R.  F.  Halyburton,  executive  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Carolina  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,' 
formerly  in  local  agency  business  in  New  Jersey, 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Baylor  since  1936  and 
is  also  secretary-treasurer  of  Baylor's  Insurance 
Service. 

A.  C.  Fairey,  first  vice-president,  was  in  local 
agency  business  in  Charlotte  and  Greensboro  for 
several  years  and  for  ten  years,  until  1936,  was  chief 
deputy  insurance  commissioner  of  North  Carolina. 
He  also  has  been  associated  with  Baylor's  Insurance 
Service  since  1938  and  has  been  vice-president  of 
that  service  for  the  past  year  or  two.  F.  F.  Foster, 
vice-president,  is  a  native  of  Iowa  and  engaged  in 
casualty  insurance  activities  later  in  Charlotte,  join- 
ing Baylor's  Insurance  Service  in  1943.  F.  M.  Hunter, 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  the  Accident  and  Health 
Department  of  the  Carolina  Casualty  Insurance  Co., 
also  was  associated  with  Baylor's  Insurance  Service. 

Officers  of  the  company  include:  P.  C.  Baylor, 
president;  R.  F.  Halyburton,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary ;  A.  C.  Fairey,  first  vice-president ; 
F.  F.  Foster  and  F.  M.  Hunter,  vice-presidents;  W. 
R.  Massey,  treasurer;  N.  S.  Baylor,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer;  J.  D.  Coleman,  assist- 
ant secretary;  A.  B.  Coe,  assistant  treasurer,  and 
J.  D.  Cooper,  general  counsel. 

Directors  of  the  company  are :  M.  A.  Carty,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  board;  J.  M.  Benson, 
J.  M.  Freeman,  J.  A.  Bailey,  N.  S.  Baylor,  P.  C. 
Baylor,  W.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  T.  D.  Cooper,  D.  S.  Doster, 
A.  C.  Fairey,  F.  F.  Foster,  R.  F.  Halyburton,  F.  M. 
Hunter,  W.  R.  Massey  and  Ralph  H.  Scott,  all  of 
Burlington. 

In  the  home  office  in  Burlington,  the  company  has 
fifty-five  employees  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $180,- 
000  and  in  addition  about  500  agents,  approximately 
200  of  whom  operate  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Carolina  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  is  licensed  to  do 
business  in  eight  states  and  is  in  active  operation  in 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  its  total  policy  writings  at 
present  are  in  North  Carolina.  All  business  in 
excess  of  $5,000  on  each  claim  or  series  of  claims  is 
reinsured  to  protect  against  serious  losses  in  any  of 
the  company's  casualty  writings. 

Growth  and  progress  of  the  company  have  been 
conservative  and  steady  and  the  operations  have  been 
very  successful.     Net  premiums  written  increased 
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from  $12,066  during  the  first  month  or  two  of  opera- 
tion in  1943  to  $818,599  in  1947.  Assets  increased 
from  $260,077  to  $738,476  and  the  surplus  from 
$285,929  to  $325,994  in  the  same  period.  Most  of 
the  assets  include  cash  $113,737,  U.  S.  Government 
bonds  $511,505,  and  $43,142  in  selected  stocks.  The 
company  has  set  aside  reserve  funds  of  $412,482 
and  had  $325,994  as  surplus  for  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  its  policyholders.  The  company  has  $179.03 
of  assets  for  every  $100.00  of  its  liabilities. 

In  1947,  the  company's  income  was  $869,934  and 
its  expenditures,  $775,866,  including  losses  paid  and 
expenses  of  operation.  The  ratio  of  income  to  dis- 
bursements indicates  that  $115  was  received  for 
each  $100  paid  out.  These  figures  show  that  the 
company  is  in  excellent  financial  condition. 


BLUE  RIDGE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Insurance  Co.,  215  East  Warren 
Street,  Shelby,  was  organized  by  a  group  of  Shelby 
men,  headed  by  Fred  W.  Blanton,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated October  6,  1944,  in  South  Carolina  with  home 
office  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  As  of  January  1,  1946, 
the  company  secured  a  North  Carolina  charter  and 
moved  its  home  office  to  Shelby. 

When  first  organized,  the  authorized  capital  stock 
was  $300,000,  and  prior  to  moving  the  company  to 
Shelby,  the  North  Carolina  charter  authorized  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  Blue  Ridge  Insurance 
Co.  was  organized  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
trying  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  fire  insurance  pre- 
mium dollars  in  the  south  and  particularly  in  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  South  has  sent 
millions  of  dollars  to  New  York  and  to  the  New 
England  states  in  fire  and  automobile  insurance 
premiums.  The  organizers  have  as  their  purpose 
the  development  of  a  strong  locally  owned  stock 
company  and  investing  their  money  in  the  states  in 
which  they  do  business,  at  present  in  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Insurance  Co.  is  one  of  the  few 
North  Carolina  fire  and  casualty  companies  that  is 
owned  and  operated  by  North  Carolina  people.  It 
is  engaged  in  underwriting  fire  and  automobile  risks, 
including  insurance  against  fire,  theft  and  collision 
of  automobiles,  fire,  windstorm  and  extended  cover- 
age for  buildings  and  flight  and  ground  coverage  for 
airplanes.  A  portion  of  each  risk  is  reinsured  in 
cases  of  fire,  windstorm  and  extended  coverage  in- 
surance. 

Principal  promoters  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Insurance 
Co.  are  officials  and  directors  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  Jobbers  Finance  Corporation  of  Shelby  and  this 
corporation  is  at  present  the  largest  stockholder  in 
the  insurance  company,  owning  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  shares  outstanding  as  of  June  1,  1948. 
The  insurance  company  has  an  arrangement  with  the 
Finance  Corporation,  by  which  the  company  writes 
practically  all  fire,  theft  and  collision  insurance  re- 


quired on  vehicles  financed  by  the  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. This  connection  provides  a  substantial  source 
of  business  for  the  insurance  company,  since  the 
premiums  written  on  M.  &  J.  business  for  the  year 
of  1947  amounted  to  $365,375.75. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  1944, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Insurance  Co.  has  developed  in  less 
than  four  years  into  a  substantial  and  progressive 
insurance  company.  Assets  of  the  company  at  the 
end  of  1944  amounted  to  $155,205.97,  increasing 
annually  to  $390,072.80  in  1945;  $512,097.96  at  the 
end  of  1946  and  $653,727.38  at  the  end  of  1947.  The 
premium  income  for  the  last  three  months  of  1944 
amounted  to  $67,757.17,  increasing  each  year  to 
$147,073.93,  $338,575.62  and  at  the  end  of  1947, 
$601,217.52. 

A  special  balance  sheet  report  as  of  April  30,  1948, 
showed  total  assets  of  $786,317.62,  of  which  66  per- 
cent was  included  in  two  items :  cash  in  banks,  $179,- 
406.44,  and  U.  S.  bonds  and  accrued  interest,  $303,- 
675.01.  Other  assets  included  stocks  valued  at  $121,- 
051.69;  premium  balance,  $85,460.80;  first  mortgage 
loans  of  $54,062.80,  and  corporate  bonds  and  accrued 
interest,  $31,154.16.  Liabilities  amount  to  $415,- 
195.31,  with  outstanding  capital  stock  of  $234,400 
and  contributed  and  earned  surplus  of  $136,722.31. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1948,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Insurance  Co.  offered  to  its  stockholders  the  right  to 
subscribe  for  17,600  shares  of  its  capital  stock  at 
$16  per  share  net  to  the  company.  By  April  30, 
3,340  shares  of  this  stock  were  purchased  by  the 
stockholders  and  the  14,000  remaining  shares  are 
now  being  offered  to  other  investors. 

Officers  of  the  company  include :  Fred  W.  Blanton, 
president  of  M.  &  J.  Finance  Corporation  and  of  Fred 
W.  Blanton  Insurance  Co.,  Shelby,  as  president ;  Don 
S.  Carpenter,  Shelby,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
Dr.  W.  Frank  Strait,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  and  Frank  H. 
Sikes,  vice-president  of  the  M.  &  J.  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, Shelby,  vice-presidents ;  Edwin  M.  Rollins,  sec- 
retary; Paul  W.  Vogel,  treasurer,  and  Joe  H.  Beck- 
ham, assistant  secretary  and  underwriter. 

Directors  include :  Carrol  P.  Rogers,  Tryon,  chair- 
man of  the  board ;  Fred  W.  Blanton,  Don  S.  Carpen- 
ter, Earl  A.  Hamrick,  Jean  W.  Schenck,  Frank  H. 
Sikes,  and  J.  L.  Suttle,  Jr.,  all  of  Shelby;  E.  C. 
Greene,  Asheville;  Jonathan  G.  Gullick,  Charlotte; 
L.  O.  Hamrick,  Lattimore;  P.  W.  Herman,  Newton; 
Clyde  Jarrett,  Andrews;  John  G.  Landrum,  Lan- 
drum,  S.  C,  and  Caldwell  Rogers,  Gastonia. 


SOUTHERN  FIDELITY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  oc- 
cupying its  own  home  at  527  Elm  Street,  Durham, 
is  one  of  a  half  dozen  large  financial  organizations 
formed  by  a  group  of  prominent  Negro  leaders  in 
Durham  during  the  past  50  years  and  has,  along 
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with  the  others,  made  splendid  progress  since  its 
formation. 

Early  in  1926,  W.  G.  Pearson,  then  grand  master 
of  the  Royal  Knights  of  King  David,  a  Negro  fra- 
ternal order,  with  other  business  associates,  faced 
the  problem  of  securing  fidelity  and  surety  protec- 
tion on  employees  of  business  and  fraternal  organ- 
izations owned,  operated  and  supported  by  Negroes. 
They  finally  decided  to  organize  a  company  by  and 
for  Negroes  to  meet  this  need  for  protection  which 
was  not  completely  available  from  any  established 
companies. 

Mr.  Pearson,  assisted  by  fraternal,  business  and 
professional  associates,  secured  a  charter  for  the 
Southern  Fidelity  and  Surety  Co.  and  started  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way  October  25,  1926.  Most  of  the 
organizers  were  officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Bankers'  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  both  of  Durham,  but  leaders  from  other 
North  Carolina  cities  joined  them.  These  included 
J.  M.  Avery,  C.  C.  Spaulding,  E.  R.  Merrick,  Britton 
Pierce,  T.  A.  Richardson,  G.  A.  Edwards,  J.  C.  Scar- 
borough, Sr.,  J.  E.  Shepard,  and  B.  S.  Gilmore,  all 
of  Durham ;  G.  W.  Hill,  John  A.  Blume,  Aldean  Rob- 
inson, W.  S.  Scales,  A.  M.  Rivera,  and  R.  W.  Brown, 
all  of  Winston-Salem,  and  W.  S.  Hines,  Wilson. 

The  first  officers  included  W.  G.  Pearson,  presi- 
dent, who  continued  in  that  position  until  1946 ;  L. 
W.  Wilhoite,  secretary  of  the  Bankers'  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers  Bank,  treasurer. 

Present  officers  are  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Sr.,  one  of 
the  organizers,  president,  succeeding  Mr.  Pearson  in 
1946;  E.  R.  Merrick,  C.  C.  Spaulding  and  R.  N.  Har- 
ris, vice-presidents ;  William  Jay  Walker,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary-treasurer;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  assistant  secretary; 
Leo  G.  Bruce,  medical  director.  A.  Moore  Shearin, 
who  had  joined  the  company  in  1927  as  general  man- 
ager, was  elected  secretary  in  1929,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1946. 

Present  directors  are  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Sr.,  W. 
G.  Pearson,  II,  Wm.  Jay  Walker,  Jr.,  C.  C.  Spauld- 
ing, W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  E.  R.  Merrick,  J.  H.  Wheeler, 
R.  N.  Harris,  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Stewart, 
H.  C.  Davis  and  C.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  all  of  Durham, 
and  F.  D.  Alexander,  Charlotte. 

In  1934  the  company  was  converted  from  a  stock 
company  to  a  guaranty  fund  mutual  assessment  cor- 
poration and  its  name  changed  to  its  present  name. 
Its  present  capitalization  is  $35,000  in  guaranty  fund 
shares,  with  allocated  surplus  reserve  of  more  than 
$40,000.  In  1928  the  company  entered  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  operated  in  that  state  until  1932, 
when  it  withdrew  and  has  since  devoted  its  full  ener- 
gies to  its  business  in  North  Carolina. 

When  it  started  the  company  was  writing  fidelity 
and  surety  bonds,  principally  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  organized  businesses,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  insurance  companies,  and  all  forms  of 
guardian,  administration  and  other  judicial  bonds. 
With  the  decrease  in  volume  of  business  from  fra- 


ternal organizations,  the  company,  in  1929,  added 
health  and  accident  insurance  on  the  monthly  plan 
and  in  1934  started  writing  hospitalization  coverage. 
The  company  now  issues  contracts  of  health  and 
accident  insurance,  hospitalization  and  fidelity  and 
surety  bonds. 

The  Southern  Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  in 
its  1947  report,  showed  total  admitted  assets  of  $90,- 
855.85  and  net  surplus  of  $75,422.44.  The  net  pre- 
mium income  was  $66,543.60,  a  six-fold  increase  over 
the  $10,000  shown  in  its  earlier  years.  Payments  to 
policyholders  amounted  to  $14,769.23,  and  total  lia- 
bilities, not  including  capital,  are  shown  as  $15,- 
433.41,  which  places  the  company  in  a  very  strong 
position  in  protection  to  policyholders. 

The  company's  investments  are  sufficiently  liquid 
for  any  emergency.  They  include  $39,408  in  stocks, 
$17,940  in  bonds,  largely  U.  S.  Government  bonds, 
and  $7,517.29  in  mortgages. 

Under  the  active  management  of  William  Jay 
Walker,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer,  the  company  em- 
ploys 35  workers,  five  in  the  home  office  and  30 
agents  in  several  larger  communities  of  the  State. 
The  annual  payroll  amounts  to  approximately 
$30,500. 


BANKERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Bankers'  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  707  Fayetteville 
Street,  Durham,  is  one  of  a  quintet  of  State  super- 
vised corporations  operated  by  Negro  citizens.  This 
is  probably  the  only  company  of  its  kind  in  America 
and  a  bit  of  its  background  might  prove  interesting. 

A  group  of  Negroes,  headed  by  W.  G.  Pearson,  C. 
C.  Spaulding  and  others,  decided  to  enter  the  field 
of  fire  underwriting  in  the  fall  of  1920  and  organized 
the  Bankers'  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Durham.  It  was 
a  new  field  for  Negroes,  previously  engaged  in  only 
by  a  few  Negroes  in  the  mid-southwest  because  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  fire  insurance  protection. 

The  attitudes  of  contemporary  underwriters  to- 
ward this  new  corporation  varied.  Some  manifested 
their  admiration  for  this  new  group,  which,  of  neces- 
sity, would  have  to  disseminate  among  Negroes  the 
idea  of  fire  prevention  and  thus  reduce  fire  losses 
and  concomitantly  fire  insurance  rates  paid  by  the 
public  at  large.  Others  looked  upon  the  organization 
as  a  joke — a  mushroom  proposing  to  profitably  un- 
derwrite the  poorly  constructed  frame  risks  of  the 
underprivileged  Negro  group.  This  school  thought 
it  could  not  be  done  and  predicted  an  early  retire- 
ment. In  these  days  even  the  most  liberal  under- 
writers would  not  consider  granting  any  reinsurance 
facilities  to  this  novice  in  the  field  of  fire  underwrit- 
ing, and  the  company  faced  the  double  task  of  con- 
vincing two  races  that  its  existence  was  warranted. 

The  years  rolled  on  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1922,  when  Bankers'  Fire  met  the  nemesis  of 
all  fire  underwriters — a  conflagration — it  consist- 
ently recorded  loss  ratios  below  the  average  for  the 
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nation.  Even  then,  the  company,  in  spite  of  its 
recent  organization  and  small  contributed  surplus, 
had  acquitted  itself  nobly  in  the  face  of  the  New  Bern 
conflagration,  paying  to  a  destitute  community  ap- 
proximately $40,000  within  a  week  after  the  catas- 
trophe. These  things  naturally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  other  companies  and  won  for  Bankers'  Fire 
a  measure  of  respect. 

Soon  small  reinsurance  facilities  were  available. 
That  is,  Bankers'  Fire  would  write  certain  lines  and 
reinsure  a  small  part  of  its  assumed  liability  in  other 
companies.  During  the  years  the  company  continued 
to  maintain  good  loss  ratios,  a  reputation  for  fair 
and  prompt  loss  settlements,  and  prompc  attention 
to  its  other  obligations.  The  result  was  that  its  re- 
insurance facilities  were  made  more  remunerative 
and  increased  to  a  point  where  the  company  could 
care  for  most  risks  offered  it,  provided,  of  course, 
conditions  surrounding  the  risk  did  not  conflict  with 
the  company's  conservative  underwriting  policies. 
Now  the  company  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country 
that  enjoys  facilities  for  reinsurance  of  100%  of  its 
assumed  insurance  liability.  This  is  a  tangible  mani- 
festation of  the  confidence  the  company  has  earned. 

As  of  December  31,  1947,  this  company — a  black 
thread  in  the  otherwise  white  fabric  of  fire  under- 
writing organizations — had  written  premiums  of 
$1,900,000.  It  had  paid  losses  of  over  $800,000.  It 
had  returned  to  stockholders,  not  all  of  whom  are 
Negroes,  in  the  form  of  dividends,  $100,122.  The 
company  had  paid  to  agents  in  the  form  of  commis- 
sions over  $400,000.  In  accordance  with  report  of 
examination  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  as  of  December  31,  1947, 
the  company  had  paid-in  capital  of  $200,000  and 
surplus  of  $70,333.27  to  give  it  a  surplus  as  to  policy- 
holders of  $270,333.27. 

The  company  operates  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  insurance  brok- 
erage license  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  has  agen- 
cies in  all  the  principal  cities  of  these  states  and  its 
clientele  includes  a  large  number  of  "the  leading  in- 
terests in  this  territory. 

The  company  is  managed  and  directed  by  the  fol- 
lowing directors :  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  president,  who 
is  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  E.  R.  Merrick,  treas- 
urer, who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual;  R.  N.  Harris,  secretary,  who  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1921,  serving  as  special  agent, 
managing  underwriter  and  assistant  secretary  prior 
to  his  election  as  secretary  in  1935;  F.  D.  Miller, 
assistant  secretary-cashier,  who  has  also  been  with 
the  company  since  its  organization.  Vice-presidents 
of  the  corporation  are :  C.  C.  Spaulding,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual,  Mutual  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  and  the  Mechanics  and  Farm- 
ers Bank;  J.  C.  Scarborough,  mortician  of  Durham; 
and  W.  T.  Mason,  hospital  administrator  and  realtor 
of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Other  assistant  secretaries  are:  M.  A.  Goins  and 
.1.  J.  Henderson,  both  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 


staff.  Other  directors  of  the  company  are:  Ira  T. 
Bryant,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  T.  Carter,  Richmond, 
Va.,  I.  H.  Smith,  New  Bern,  J.  A.  Tinsley,  Weldon. 
Durham  directors,  in  addition  to  those  named  above 
are:  W.  G.  Pearson,  II,  W.  M.  Rich,  J.  J.  Sansom, 
Jr.,  J.  S.  Stewart,  J.  S.  Thompson,  Wm.  J.  Walker, 
Jr.,  and  J.  H.  Wheeler. 


TEXTILE  INSURANCE  CO. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

The  Textile  Insurance  Co.,  of  High  Point,  with 
$500,000  in  capital  and  surplus,  is  being  organized 
by  approximately  300  prominent  business,  industrial 
and  professional  people  in  North  Carolina.  They 
represent  60  counties  in  the  State.  The  new  com- 
pany will  engage  in  the  casualty  insurance  business, 
specializing  in  workmen's  compensation  and  auto- 
mobile lines. 

North  Carolinians,  in  1947,  paid  $33,200,000  in 
all  kinds  of  casualty  insurance  premiums,  and  only 
$527,544,  or  1.58  percent  of  the  total  of  these  pre- 
miums, were  written  by  North  Carolina  owned 
companies.  In  1947  North  Carolinians  paid  $9,200,- 
000  in  workmen's  compensation  premiums,  only 
$85,000,  or  0.92  percent,  of  which  was  paid  to  North 
Carolina  companies.  In  the  same  year,  $14,000,000 
was  paid  in  automobile  insurance  premiums  by 
North  Carolinians,  only  $161,400,  or  1.15  percent, 
of  which  was  paid  to  North  Carolina  owned  and 
operated  companies. 

Promoters  of  the  Textile  Insurance  Co.  give  these 
figures  and  facts  to  show  that  the  field  is  wide  open 
in  North  Carolina  for  a  home-owned  and  home- 
operated  casualty  insurance  company.  They  point 
out  that  somewhat  similar  conditions  exist  in  nine 
other  Southern  States,  which  are  fertile  areas  for 
later  activities. 

The  combined  assets  of  the  North  Carolina  com- 
panies of  this  type  in  1947  totaled  $840,000,  as  con- 
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trasted  with  the  $87,000,000  in  assets  of  companies 
owned  and  operated  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Textile  Insurance  Co.  will  begin  operations 
when  the  capital  and  surplus  of  $500,000  have  been 
paid  in  and  when  the  company  is  licensed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Insurance  Department,  which  is  ex- 
pected in  December  of  this  year.  The  company  will 
have  $200,000  in  capital  and  $300,000  in  contributed 
surplus,  less  organizational  expenses.  Until  the  re- 
quired additional  capital  is  provided,  the  company 
will  confine  its  operations  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  required  by  law.  Plans  for  the  future  in- 
clude branching  out  into  other  states  in  due  time. 
The  company  will  operate  on  a  participating  basis 
as  to  policyholders. 

Officers  of  the  Textile  Insurance  Co.  are  T.  A.  Wil- 
son, Raleigh,  president;  James  B.  Lovelace,  High 
Point  attorney,  acting  secretary  until  an  experienced 
insurance  man  is  selected;  and  W.  C.  Idol,  High 
Point,  former  vice-president  of  the  High  Point 
branch  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  treas- 
urer. Other  offices  will  be  filled  when  organization 
is  completed.  Experienced  technical  insurance  peo- 
ple will  be  employed  to  handle  the  details  of  the  com- 
pany's activities. 

Mr.  Wilson,  president,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commission  for  nearly 
20  years  and  chairman  for  10  years,  will  resign  this 
position  when  the  company  is  ready  to  begin  busi- 
ness. As  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  which  administers  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law,  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience which  will  be  valuable  in  handling  the  affairs 
of  the  new  company.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Hospital  Savings  Associa- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  since 
1938,  and  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  this  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  organization  from  a  small 
beginning  to  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $2,- 
500,000.  Mr.  Wilson  has  served  as  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions.  Prior  to  his  connection 
with  the  Industrial  Commission,  he  served  for  three 
years  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  include  Richard 
J.  Corbitt,  Henderson ;  L.  Lee  Gravely,  Rocky  Mount ; 
R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro ;  Julian  Robertson,  Salisbury ; 
J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  D.  T.  Bailey  and  T.  A.  Wilson, 
Raleigh ;  James  A.  Bridger,  Bladenboro ;  Doak  Finch, 
Thomasville ;  D.  P.  Stowe,  Belmont ;  Shearon  Harris, 
Charlotte;  N.  M.  Harrison  and  Earl  N.  Phillips, 
High  Point. 

Among  the  300  stockholders,  in  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors,  are  the  following : 
Marion  W.  Heiss,  Ben  Cone,  Sigmund  Sternberger, 
Herman  Cone,  Sydney  M.  Cone,  Britt  M.  Armfielcl, 
Clarence  W.  Cone,  all  of  Greensboro ;  E.  E.  Groves, 
E.  D.  Sumner,  A.  G.  Myers,  R.  J.  Gurney,  J.  Gott- 
lieb, Charles  D.  Gray,  all  of  Gastonia;  J.  F.  Blythe, 
W.  F.  Tucker,  R.  S.  Dickson,  Coleman  R.  Roberts, 


L.  A.  Love,  all  of  Charlotte;  Hobard  M.  Bryant,  R. 
T.  Amos,  Charles  E.  Hayworth,  G.  E.  Hutchens,  J. 
Paul  Ingle,  Charles  T.  Ingram,  A.  B.  Henley,  H.  N. 
Williard,  H.  D.  Sears,  R.  K.  Stewart  &  Son,  J.  E. 
Millis,  H.  F.  Hunsucker,  O.  A.  Kirkman,  all  of  High 
Point ;  Julian  Robertson  and  W.  F.  McCanless,  Salis- 
bury; P.  M.  Barger  and  R.  D.  Grier,  Statesville;  C. 
C.  Johnston  and  John  F.  Matherson,  Mooresville; 
Charles  H.  Reynolds  and  Ivy  Cowan,  Spindale; 
George  T.  Spruce  and  E.  W.  Grannis  Co.,  Fayette- 
ville;  J.  M.  Broughton,  Julian  T.  Baker,  J.  G.  Poole, 
W.  T.  Ragland,  E.  L.  Layfield,  H.  H.  Milner,  A.  E. 
Finley,  James  E.  Bryan,  K.  G.  Hudson,  Henry  Shaw, 
all  of  Raleigh;  James  A.  Leak,  F.  Y.  Sorrell,  R.  E. 
Little  and  H.  P.  Taylor,  Wadesboro ;  C.  C.  Cranford 
and  F.  J.  Armfielcl,  Asheboro;  F.  D.  Pepper  and 
James  E.  Gay,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem ;  W.  B.  Kiker  and 
Frank  R.  Penn,  Reidsville;  Karl  Bishopric,  H.  W. 
Whitcomb  and  B.  C.  Trotter,  Spray ;  Susan  G.  Finch, 
Thomasville ;  H.  W.  Jordan,  Cedar  Falls ;  J.  A.  Smith, 
Lexington ;  J.  W.  Abernathy,  Newton ;  Alan  C.  Mims, 
Rocky  Mount ;  J.  E.  S.  Thorpe,  Franklin ;  Joseph  H. 
Silversteen,  Brevard;  William  Muirhead,  Durham; 
Ralph  M.  Holt,  Burlington;  Ernest  T.  Boger,  Lin- 
colnton;  Wm.  G.  Ragsdale,  Jr.,  Jamestown;  Robert 
Noyes,  Marion;  Philip  R.  Whitley,  Wendell;  S.  W. 
Black,  Bryson  City;  A.  C.  Lineberger,  Jr.,  and  R.  D. 
Hall,  Belmont ;  C.  V.  Whitley,  Zebulon ;  John  B.  Ray, 
Leaksville ;  T.  M.  Jenkins,  Robbinsville ;  R<  A.  Bryan, 
Goldsboro;  Alonzo  C.  Edwards,  Hookerton;  E.  M. 
Johnson,  Lumberton;  J.  Talbot  Johnson,  Aberdeen; 
W.  K.  Mauney,  Kings  Mountain ;  James  Webb,  Hills- 
boro;  John  W.  Clark,  Franklinville ;  W.  E.  Smith, 
Albemarle;  W.  G.  Clark,  Jr.,  Tarboro;  T.  Max  Wat- 
son, Forest  City ;  W.  H.  Anderson,  Asheville. 


OLD  NORTH  STATE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

The  Old  North  State  Insurance  Co.,  located  at  317 
Pitt  Street,  Greenville,  was  incorporated  November 
15,  1947,  and  is  now  engaged  in  selling  stock  to  per- 
mit the  operation  of  the  only  company  chartered  in 
the  state  for  complete  fire  and  casualty  coverage. 

The  company  is  authorized  to  issue  200,000  shares 
of  stock,  100,000  of  which  is  being  offered  to  the 
public  now  at  $15  per  share,  of  which  $5  applies  to 
capital  and  $10  to  contributed  surplus  which  is  the 
working  fund  of  an  insurance  company.  The  pres- 
ent offer  would  give  paid-in  capital  of  $500,000  with 
a  gross  contributed  surplus  of  $1,000,000.  Following 
the  sale  of  $600,000  in  stock  and  contributed  surplus, 
the  company  plans  to  apply  for  license  to  sell  fire 
insurance  and  begin  operations.  Plans  then  are  to 
sell  $900,000  in  stock  and  contributed  surplus,  giv- 
ing the  full  $1,500,000,  upon  receipt  of  which  the 
company  will  apply  for  casualty  license  and  begin 
activity  in  that  department. 

Approximately  60  leading  citizens,  nearly  all  in 
Greenville  and  Pitt  County  formed  an  association 
to  apply  for  a  charter  and  subscribed  to  one  share 
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of  stock  each.  These  include :  J.  H.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert Lee  Humber,  Robert  Van  Iderstine,  W.  H.  Wool- 
ard,  J.  H.  Blount,  J.  S.  Ficklen,  E.  Graham  Flanagan, 
M.  R.  Long,  S.  T.  White,  G.  V.  Smith,  M.  0.  Minges, 
W.  W.  Lee,  J.  Key  Brown,  N.  C.  Brooks,  M.  K. 
Blount,  Willard  T.  Kyser,  R.  M.  Garrett,  C.  H.  Ed- 
wards, J.  Hicks  Corey,  R.  C.  Stokes,  III,  L.  A. 
Stroud,  K.  B.  Pace,  B.  F.  Moseley,  J.  S.  Moye,  A.  C. 
Tadlock,  Thomas  Webb,  P.  L.  Goodson,  Hoover  Taft, 
N.  0.  VanNortwick,  Jr.,  Godfrey  Oakley,  W.  E. 
Hooker,  John  Mitchell,  L.  M.  Buchanan,  D.  J.  Whit- 
chard,  Jr.,  J.  Herbert  Waldrop,  J.  L.  Winstead,  Ern- 
est Willard,  J.  J.  White,  Walter  Harrington,  Jesse 
Smith,  W.  L.  Best,  Loula  W.  Fleming,  J.  B.  Kittrell, 
J.  B.  Kittrell,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Keel,  James  T.  Keel,  J.  N. 
Williams,  C.  W.  Howard,  B.  S.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Joseph 
M.  Taft,  William  H.  Taft,  J.  C.  Waldrop,  and  B.  B. 
Sugg,  all  of  Greenville ;  J.  W.  Joyner  and  John  Lewis, 
Farmville;  T.  H.  Woodard,  Wilson;  H.  C.  Smyth, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Greenville,  and  Ernest  F.  Young, 
Charlotte. 

These  incorporators  elected  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors who  in  turn  elected  officers  as  follows:  Robert 
Van  Iderstine,  president ;  Henry  C.  Smyth,  first  vice- 
president;  Willard  T.  Kyser,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  temporary  sec- 
retary, and  W.  H.  Woolard,  president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Greenville,  tempo- 
rary treasurer.  Directors  include:  Mr.  Van  Ider- 
stine, Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Woolard  and  James  S.  Fick- 
len, E.  Graham  Flanagan,  J.  H.  Blount,  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  R.  M.  Garrett,  all  of  Greenville  or  Pitt 
County ;  J.  W.  Joyner,  Farmville ;  Thomas  H.  Wood- 
ard, Wilson,  and  Ernest  F.  Young,  Charlotte. 

Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville,  well  known  for 
his  activities  in  behalf  of  World  Federation,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  large  home  owned  and  home 
operated  fire  and  casualty  insurance  company.  He 
has  spent  much  time  the  last  eighteen  months  pro- 
moting this  organization.  Mr.  Humber,  native  of 
Greenville,  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and 
Harvard  University  and  a  Rhodes  scholar  to  Eng- 
land, served  as  a  Captain  in  the  Army  in  World  War 
I.  Following  his  military  service  he  spent  about  15 
years  in  Paris  representing  American  business  in- 
terests. He  returned  to  Greenville  and  since  1941, 
has  spent  much  time  promoting  the  idea  of  World 
Government  as  a  means  of  preventing  wars.  Four- 
teen state  legislatures  have  since  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  a  world  federation. 

Mr.  Van  Iderstine,  president,  who  is  devoting  his 
full  time  to  the  company,  is  an  experienced  insurance 
executive.  Native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Holland 
Dutch  ancestry,  Mr.  Van  Iderstine  left  Dartmouth 
College  to  join  the  Navy  in  World  War  I.  He  entered 
the  insurance  business  in  1919  and  in  1922  helped 
organize  the  Holborn  Agency  Corporation  in  New 
York  City,  serving  as  an  executive  officer  until  his 
retirement  in  1946.  His  experience  extends  to  all 
branches  of  insurance.     He  served  seven  years  as 


Councilman  and  four  years  as  Mayor  of  his  home 
town  of  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

Vice-president  Smyth,  native  of  Philadelphia,  at- 
tended the  University  of  Virginia  and  Wharton 
School  of  Business,  receiving  his  B.S.  degree  in 
economics  in  1924.  For  twelve  years,  he  was  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Co.  in  its  home  office 
and  as  district  manager  of  four  of  its  offices  in  suc- 
cession. Later,  Mr.  Smyth  became  production  man- 
ager of  the  Virginia  Auto  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  later  becoming  its  chief  executive 
officer.  His  experience  covers  all  types  of  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  and  he  has  served  as  special  ad- 
visor to  the  North  Carolina  Automotive  Rate  Admin- 
istration Governing  Committee.  He  plans  to  move 
to  Greenville  when  the  new  company  is  established. 

The  Old  North  State  Insurance  Co.  officials  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  N.  C.  Laws  and  will 
be  licensed  by  the  North  Carolina  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. It  has  complied  with  all  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission.  When  it  quali- 
fies to  handle  fire  insurance,  it  plans  to  write  policies 
covering  fire,  extended  coverage,  and  allied  lines; 
motor  vehicle  and  aircraft,  inland  marine,  water 
damage,  including  sprinkler  leakage.  When  it  qual- 
ifies to  handle  casualty  insurance,  it  plans  to  write 
these  types  at  the  outset :  accident  and  health,  auto- 
mobile and  other  liability,  workmen's  compensation, 
burglary  and  theft,  automobile  and  other  property 
damage,  automobile  and  other  collision.  The  com- 
pany will  operate  primarily  in  North  Carolina,  but 
will  enter  other  states  at  a  future  date. 

The  Old  North  State  Insurance  Co.,  as  stated, 
plans  to  write  every  type  of  fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance for  which  there  is  a  demand  and  from  which 
reasonable  returns  may  be  expected.  Life  insurance 
and  annuities  are  excluded. 

The  promoters  decided  after  exhaustive  study, 
that  North  Carolina  offers  a  fertile  field  for  this  type 
of  insurance  company.  They  found  that  in  North 
Carolina,  total  premiums  written  by  all  fire  and  cas- 
ualty companies,  stock  mutual  and  reciprocal, 
amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000  annually  and  prac- 
tically all  of  these  premiums  leave  the  state.  They 
point  out  that  stockholders  are  not  personally  liable 
for  any  additional  assessment  after  the  payment  of 
the  agreed  subscription  price.  All  funds  received 
from  the  subscribers  will  be  placed  in  escrow  with 
the  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Greenville.  If 
the  $600,000  is  not  received  by  the  escrow  agent  as 
contemplated  or  if  the  escrow  agent  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  sales  are  made, 
the  funds  received  by  the  escrow  agent  will  be  refund- 
ed to  the  subscribers  entitled  to  them. 

Sale  of  stock  in  the  Old  North  State  Insurance 
Co.  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily  and  officials 
believe  that  the  required  amount  for  starting  activ- 
ities in  the  fire  insurance  department  will  be  realized 
in  time  to  commence  operations  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 
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ATLANTIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C, 

The  Atlantic  Fire  Insurance  Co.  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
1905  by  a  group  of  Raleigh  men  and  commenced 
business  February  1,  1906,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of 
$100,000.  The  same  year  stockholders  contributed 
$25,000  to  create  a  surplus.  The  home  office  of  the 
company  is  located  in  Raleigh. 

The  first  officers  of  the  company  were:  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  president;  Joseph  G.  Brown, 
vice-president;  Gavin  H.  Dortch,  secretary;  A:A. 
Thompson,  treasurer.  Mr.  Dortch  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  company  during  its 
early  years.  Colonel  Johnson  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Charles  E.  Johnson  &  Co.,  export  cotton  deal- 
ers and  he  and  Mr.  Thompson  operated  as  Johnson 
&  Thompson,  domestic  cotton  dealers,  for  many 
years.  Col.  Johnson  became  president  of  the  Raleigh 
Banking  &  Trust  Co.  and  later  of  the  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  and  was  interested  in  other  business 
enterprises.  Mr.  Brown  was  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens National  Bank. 

In  June,  1910,  Richard  S.  Busbee  became  associat- 
ed with  the  company,  advancing  to  the  position  of 
secretary  following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dortch. 
Mr.  Thompson  died  in  1920  and  Charles  E.  John- 
son, Jr.,  son  of  the  president,  was  named  treasurer. 
Colonel  Johnson  died  in  1923  and  Mr.  Brown  became 
president,  holding  that  position  until  his  death  in 
1927  when  Mr.  Busbee  was  elected  president  of  the 
company.  At  that  time  Mr.  Johnson  was  made  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Busbee  was  born  in  Raleigh,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  primary  education,  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1898.  He  began  his  insurance  career  as  a  rating 
inspector,  later  engaging  in  special  agency  work  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  As  president  of  the  At- 
lantic and  general  agent  of  its  affiliated  companies — 
the  Equitable  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
Minneapolis  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Dick  Bus- 
bee, as  he  was  universally  and  affectionately  known, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  business  life  of  North 
Carolina,  giving  freely  of  his  time  to  those  activities 
that  concerned  the  social  and  civic  welfare  of  his 
community.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Fire  Insurance  Rating 
Bureau  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman 
of  its  governing  board.  Under  his  able  manage- 
ment the  company  grew  and  prospered. 

Upon  Mr.  Busbee's  death  in  1948,  George  C.  Long, 
Jr.,  was  elected  president ;  John  A.  North,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  Bruce  Crater  of  Charlotte  was  brought  to 
Raleigh  as  secretary  to  manage  the  home  office,  and 
M.  L.  Fuller  was  elected  assistant  secretary.  Charles 
E.  Johnson  was  continued  as  treasurer,  the  position 
he  has  held  for  28  years. 

The  present  directors  of  the  company  are :  Gra- 
ham H.  Andrews,  J.  Bruce  Crater,  Clyde  A.  Dillon, 


Charles  E.  Johnson,  G.  S.  Tucker  and  W.  S.  Young, 
all  of  Raleigh ;  Laurence  F.  Lee  of  Raleigh  and  Jack- 
sonville, Florida;  Frank  S.  Wilkinson  of  Rocky 
Mount ;  and  George  C.  Long,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  North 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Crater  was  born  near  Elkin,  N.  C,  and  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  State  College  he  joined 
the  Atlantic  in  1927  as  special  agent  in  Raleigh.  In 
1937  he  became  state  agent  in  the  two  Carolinas  for 
The  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  and  The  Connecticut 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  both  affiliated  companies,  with 
headquarters  in  Charlotte.  Following  his  election 
as  secretary  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Crater  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  other  affiliated  com- 
panies in  the  Phoenix  Group  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Atlantic  enjoys  the  strong  financial  sponsor- 
ship and  also  the  reinsurance  facilities  of  The  Phoe- 
nix Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  com- 
pany purchased  the  majority  of  stock  in  1929.  The 
capital  of  the  Atlantic  was  gradually  increased  to 
$250,000.  Investments  are  conservative  in  charac- 
ter. Bond  holdings  are  almost  entirely  United  States 
Government  and  State  of  North  Carolina  issues  in 
average  size  blocks.  In  addition  to  North  Carolina, 
it  is  licensed  to  do  business  in  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  company  belongs  to  all  of  the  rating  or- 
ganizations with  jurisdiction  in  the  localities  where 
it  operates.  The  home  office  in  Raleigh  is  staffed  by 
twelve  loyal  employees,  several  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  organization  for  more  than  25  years.  The 
company  maintains  an  Automobile  Department,  In- 
land Marine  Department,  and  Loss  Department,  and 
all  claims  are  paid  from  the  Raleigh  office.  Opera- 
tions are  primarily  confined  to  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Atlantic  is  represented  by  about  200  local 
agents — in  practically  every  community  in  the  state. 

Total  admitted  assets  of  the  Atlantic  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  December  31,  1947  were  $749,541.15  which 
includes  bonds  at  amortized  value  $351,746,  stocks  at 
market  value  $229,467,  premiums  in  course  of  col- 
lection $105,967.52.  Liabilities,  in  addition  to  $250,- 
000  capital  stock,  include  $138,134.64  in  funds  held 
under  reinsurance  treaty,  and  surplus  of  $360,406.51, 
with  policyholders'  surplus  $610,406.51. 


PIEDMONT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Piedmont  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  located  in  its 
own  Piedmont  Building  at  218  South  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte,  started  in  business  more  than  53  years 
ago  in  an  office  in  the  back  of  Springs  and  Burwell's 
Farmers  Feed  Store,  with  only  one  man  handling 
the  business.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  fire  in- 
surance companies  in  this  section  of  the  country  and 
is  operated  as  one  of  the  group  of  the  ^tna  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  company  was  organized  on  February  21,  1895, 
as  the  Carolina  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  It 
operated  for  only  a  few  months  as  a  mutual  com- 
pany and  then  changed  to  a  stock  company  under 
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its  present  name.  It  was  incorporated  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  $100,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  at  $10.00  each.  The  organizers  and  incorpo- 
rators were:  M.  E.  Pegram,  P.  M.  Brown,  D.  W. 
Oates,  Eli  B.  Springs,  J.  W.  Miller,  S.  Wittowski, 
Heriot  Clarkson,  A.  C.  Summerville,  E.  M.  Andrews, 
R.  H.  Jordan,  W.  S.  Alexander,  C.  Furber  Jones  and 
C.  M.  Carson. 

The  first  officers  were :  Eli  B.  Springs,  then  mayor 
of  Charlotte,  president ;  B.  D.  Heath,  vice-president ; 
and  C.  Furber  Jones,  secretary  and  treasurer.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Furber  Jones  was  the  only  paid 
employee.  Until  June,  1930,  the  company  operated 
in  North  Carolina  only  and  at  the  time  the  Piedmont 
was  purchased  by  the  iEtna  it  had  only  six  full-time 
employees.  When  the  Piedmont  was  purchased  by 
the  iEtna  Insurance  Group,  it  established  in  its  own 
building  in  Charlotte  at  218  South  Tryon  Street,  a 
North  Carolina  Department  for  the  ^Etna  Insurance 
Co.  and  The  World  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co., 
both  being  operated  in  connection  with  the  home 
office  of  the  Piedmont.  In  contrast  to  the  six  full- 
time  employees  of  the  company  in  1930,  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  iEtna,  the  Charlotte  office  now  has 
53  men  and  women  employed,  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  approximately  $170,000.  The  daily  balances 
in  Charlotte  banks  for  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mtna  Group  range  around  $200,000. 

W.  Ross  McCain,  president  of  the  ^tna  Insurance 
Co.  of  Hartford,  is  also  president  of  the  Piedmont 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  The  Charlotte  office,  known  as 
the  North  Carolina  Department,  is  operated  by  P. 
W.  D.  Jones,  vice-president  of  the  Piedmont  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  and  secretary  of  the  ^tna  Insurance  Co. 
and  The  World  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. ;  and 
Earl  K.  Whitney,  secretary  of  the  Piedmont  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  iEtna  and 
World  Fire  and  Marine;  together  with  Jack  E, 
Smith,  agency  superintendent  of  all  the  companies. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  company  as  of  De- 


cember 31,  1947,  shows  that  assets  were  $7,238,- 
613.98,  an  increase  of  $1,433,198.30  over  the  assets 
a  year  before.  These  assets  include  bonds  of  an 
authorized  value  of  $4,877,241.38,  including  $4,391,- 
506.38  in  United  States  Government  bonds,  and 
$579,796  in  stocks.  The  company  is  now  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000  and  had  at  the  end  of  1947  a  net  sur- 
plus of  $1,398,065.25,  including  an  increase  of  $493,- 
769  over  a  year  before.  The  policyholders'  surplus 
has  reached  $2,398,065.25,  an  increase  of  $493,769 
last  year. 

Its  operations  now  extend  to  35  states  and  the 
premium  income  in  1947  from  its  entire  area  was 
$4,478,716.71,  an  increase  of  $655,627.77.  Of  the 
premium  income  last  year,  $614,527.55  was  from 
North  Carolina.  Net  losses  paid  amounted  to  $1,851,- 
495.18  and  expenses  and  taxes  paid  amounted  to 
$1,819,198.78,  leaving  a  trade  gain  of  $808,022.75. 
Unearned  premium  reserves  increased  by  $773,- 
418.48  in  1947. 


Piedmont  Building,  Home  Office  of  Piedmont  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  Charlotte,  one  of  the  Aetna  Group. 


SOUTHERN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ill  Corcoran 
Street,  the  Hill  Building,  Durham,  incorporated 
January  20,  1923,  and  started  business  March  1  of 
that  year,  is  now  observing  its  25th  anniversary 
year  with  a  record  of  successful  operation.  It  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  ranking  fourth  in  the 
State  in  volume  of  premiums,  and  operates  in  20 
states. 

Organizers  of  the  company  were  J.  Fuller  Glass 
and  the  late  James  O.  Cobb,  who  had  been  operating 
a  general  fire  insurance  agency  under  the  firm  name 
of  Cobb  &  Glass,  fire  insurance  managers,  since  their 
return  from  service  in  World  War  I  in  1919. 

First  officers  of  the  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
were  Richard  H.  Wright,  financier  of  Durham,  presi- 
dent ;  Gilbert  C.  White,  vice-president,  a  position  he 
still  holds ;  James  O.  Cobb,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; and  J.  Fuller  Glass,  secretary  and  manager. 
When  Mr.  Wright  died  in  1929  Mr.  Glass  was  elected 
president,  the  position  he  still  holds.  When  Mr.  Cobb 
resigned  in  1930  L.  L.  Sasser  was  named  treasurer 
to  succeed  Mr.  Cobb.  R.  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  was  named 
vice-president.  Present  officers,  therefore,  are  Mr. 
Glass,  president;  Messrs.  Wright  and  White,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Mr.  Sasser,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
F.  E.  Minter,  assistant  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Messrs.  Cobb  and  Glass  organized  the  Home  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  and  the  Home  Insurance 
Agency,  both  successful  Durham  firms,  and  devel- 
oped several  real  estate  projects  in  and  around  Dur- 
ham, including  the  Forest  Hills  section. 

When  the  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co.  was  start- 
ed it  had  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.00  with  a  paid- 
in  surplus  of  $100,000.00.  The  next  year  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $200,000.00  and  the  paid-in  surplus 
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to  $150,000.00.  In  1932  the  company  was  merged 
with  the  Wheeling  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  by  which  the  surplus  was  increased 
by  $450,000.00.  In  1943  a  25  percent  stock  dividend 
was  issued,  thus  increasing  the  capital  stock  to  $250,- 
000.00.  By  the  transfer  of  $250,000.00  from  sur- 
plus to  capital  in  1946,  the  capital  stock  was  increas- 
ed to  $500,000.00,  the  present  figure. 

Total  admitted  assets  of  the  company  at  the  end 
of  1947  amounted  to  $3,372,345.84,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  readily  convertible  into  cash.  It  includes  $1,040,- 
263.67  in  U.  S.  Government  bonds,  $470,531.79  in 
State,  county  and  city  bonds,  $875,666.34  in  other 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  $814,529.16  in  cash  in  banks 
and  trust  companies. 

The  total  liabilities  amount  to  $1,830,168.26,  which 
leaves  a  net  surplus  of  $1,042,177.58  and  the  capital 


stock  of  $500,000.00,  amounting  to  a  surplus  to  pol- 
icyholders of  $1,542,177.58. 

The  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co.  handles  all  types 
of  fire  insurance,  including  automobile  and  hail  on 
growing  crops. 

The  Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  from  its  begin- 
ning, has  been  closely  allied  with  Crum  and  Forster 
of  New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  country's  largest 
fire  insurance  organizations,  and  Mr.  Glass  is  man- 
ager of  all  Crum  and  Forster  companies  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  a  portion  of  Virginia, 
making  the  joint  operations  of  the  Southern  Fire  and 
Crum  and  Forster  companies  one  of  the  largest  fire 
insurance  offices  between  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
The  organization  employs  46  people  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  $150,000.00  and  annual  premiums  of 
approximately  $3,500,000.00. 


Regulate  Fire,  Compensation,  Auto  Insurance  Rates 


FIRE  INSURANCE  RATING  BUREAU 

By  Landon  Hill,  Manager,  North  Carolina  Fire 
Insurance  Rating  Bureau 

The  North  Carolina  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau 
was  created  by  legislative  enactment  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1945  and  began  its  functions  on  Decem- 
ber 1  of  that  year. 

The  Bureau  is  operated  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies— fire,  casualty,  indemnity  and  liability — cap- 
ital stock,  mutual  and  reciprocal  organizations. 
There  are  316  companies  members  of  the  Bureau. 
The  companies  elect  a  Governing  Board  consisting 
of  12  insurance  companies  and  each  company  names 
its  representative  on  that  board.  The  governing 
board  appoints  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
nine  members.  Of  the  21  members  constituting  the 
Governing  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee,  14 
are  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Bureau  is  operated  through  its  Governing 
Board  and  its  Executive  Committee.  It  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  inspection  and  grading  of  the  public  fire 
defenses  of  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  and  the 
inspection  and  rating  of  all  physical  properties.  The 
functions  of  the  Bureau  are  the  making  of  rates, 
rules  and  regulations  which  affect  or  determine  the 
price  which  policyholders  shall  pay  for  fire,  light- 
ning, windstorm,  explosion,  riot  and  civil  commotion, 
sprinkler  leakage,  flood,  rain,  water  damage,  hail, 
theft  of  or  physical  damage  to  automobiles  and  other 
kinds  of  insurance  which  fire  insurance  companies 
are  authorized  to  write  in  North  Carolina.  Its  func- 
tions are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance. 

N.  C.  INSURANCE  LAWS  EFFECTIVE 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  enact  legis- 
lation designed  to  meet  the  situation  brought  about 
by  the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States  in  1943  that  insurance  is  inter- 
state commerce.  North  Carolina  has  long  been  an 
outstanding  State  in  the  insurance  business,  and  its 
insurance  laws  have  been  regarded  as  sound  and 
practical  and  have  been  ably  administered.  The  de- 
cision handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reversed  some  20-odd  previous  decisions  and 
has  naturally  brought  about  considerable  turmoil  in 
the  industry,  and  the  efficient  administering  of  the 
laws  adopted  in  this  State  in  1945  will  go  a  long  way 
in  meeting  the  situation  with  which  the  insurance 
companies  have  been  confronted. 

The  North  Carolina  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau 
maintains  a  staff  of  qualified  engineers  and  inspect- 
ors for  consultation  with  property  owners,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  risks  the  Bureau  is  called  upon 
to  review  plans  before  construction  is  started  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  proper  construction 
and  arrangement  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  to  a  minimum.  All  of  this  service  is 
rendered  to  the  property  owners  of  North  Carolina 
free  of  charge. 

The  loss  and  damage  caused  by  fire  country-wide 
during  the  past  year  exceeded  the  loss  sustained  in 
any  previous  year,  and  the  North  Carolina  Fire  In- 
surance Rating  Bureau,  on  behalf  of  the  insurance 
industry,  extends  the  facilities  of  its  entire  staff  to 
the  property  owners  of  this  State  to  the  end  that  the 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  physical  properties  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


COMPENSATION— AUTOMOBILE 

By  John  F.  Fletcher,  General  Manager,  Compen- 
sation Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  of 
North  Carolina 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  decision  in  1944 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  insurance 
was  interstate  commerce,  there  has  existed  in  North 
Carolina  two  rating  organizations.     It  is  the  pur- 
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pose  of  these  two  organizations  to  gather  data  on 
the  classes  of  insurance  they  supervise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  adequate  rates  that  are  reason- 
able and  not  unfairly  discriminatory.  In  addition, 
these  two  rating  organizations  supervise  the  carriers 
writing  each  class  of  insurance. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  is  a  form  of 
accident  insurance,  whereby  the  employer,  princi- 
pally through  an  insurance  carrier,  reimburses  an 
employee  for  the  money  he  loses  if  and  when  he  sus- 
tains an  accident,  not  only  involving  lost  time  but 
also  incurring  medical  expenses.  In  North  Carolina 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  defines  the  condi- 
tion necessary  to  obtain  reimbursement  as  "an  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment." 
This  form  of  insurance  has  supplanted  employer's 
liability,  which  entailed  a  suit  in  a  civil  court  for 
damage  and  which  was  handed  down  to  us  from 
England.  At  present  there  are  41  states  having 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws.  However,  their  ap- 
plication and  benefits  thereunder  vary  in  each  state. 

BUREAU  ESTABLISHED  IN  1931 

The  North  Carolina  Act  was  passed  by  the  1929 
General  Assembly  and  became  effective  July  1,  1929. 
For  the  first  two  years  under  this  law  the  insurance 
companies  writing  Workmen's  Compensation  Insur- 
ance were  supervised  by  local  administrative  units 
of  the  National  Council  on  Compensation,  New  York 
City.  In  May  1931  an  independent  bureau  was  estab- 
lished, on  recommendation  by  the  late  Commissioner 
Dan  C.  Boney,  by  the  1931  General  Assembly.  This 
statutory  organization  is  known  as  the  Compensation 
Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  of  North  Carolina, 
and  all  companies  writing  Workmen's  Compensation 
Insurance  in  this  State  must  belong  to  this  bureau. 
The  bureau  is  headed  by  a  general  manager,  who  is 
responsible  to  a  Governing  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  six  carriers,  three  stock  and  three 
non-stock,  one  of  each  type  being  elected  annually 
for  a  period  of  three  years  with  the  terms  of  mem- 
bers being  staggered. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  chairman  of  all  meetings  of  the 
bureau,  whether  composed  of  the  general  member- 
ship or  confined  to  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Committee.  Any  changes  in  rates,  classi- 
fications, rules  and  actions  by  the  Governing  Com- 
mittee are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance.  As  respects  the  payments  of 
claims  filed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Compensation  Act,  the  supervision  of  the  companies 
writing  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  is  vest- 
ed in  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commission, 
which  body  was  established  within  the  act  itself. 

EXPERIENCE  RATING  PLAN 

It  is  a  requirement  that  each  carrier  furnish  the 
Bureau  for  checking  a  copy  of  its  policies,  any  en- 
dorsements issued  during  the  policy  term  and  any 
cancellations  terminating  coverage  prior  to  the  ex- 


piration date.  If  the  filings  are  found  correct  they 
are  approved,  and  if  not  the  carrier  at  fault  is  re- 
quested to  place  the  coverage  in  proper  order  immed- 
iately. The  bureau  furnishes  the  North  Carolina 
Industrial  Commission  with  a  record  of  coverage  of 
every  policy  issued  in  order  that  all  claims  under  the 
act  may  be  handled  properly  and  efficiently.  In  addi- 
tion to  checking  all  of  these  filings  for  the  individual 
risk,  the  bureau  gathers  statistics  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  basic  rates  annually.  In  their  filings  the 
carriers,  for  every  policy  issued,  must  submit  an 
itemized  list  of  losses  involving  compensation  and 
medical  payments.  However,  the  medical  cases  only 
are  lumped  according  to  the  clasisfication. 

The  bureau  carefully  checks  the  losses  reported 
by  the  carriers  against  accident  reports  that  are  filed 
with  the  Industrial  Commission  in  order  that  proper 
losses  may  be  used  in  ratemaking.  An  Experience 
Rating  Plan  is  offered  to  individual  risks  of  suffi- 
cient size  whereby  they  may  obtain  a  rate  below 
manual,  if  the  experience  has  been  good,  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  experience  has  been  adverse  the 
risk  can  be  penalized  by  receiving  a  rate  above  man- 
ual. In  order  to  calculate  an  experience  rating  on  a 
formula  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  the  bureau  uses  three  years  of  experi- 
ence commencing  four  years  prior  to  the  date  for 
which  rates  are  to  be  effective  and  terminating  one 
year  prior  to  such  date. 

AUTO  RATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE 

The  second  statutory  rating  organization  became 
effective  June  1,  1939,  by  action  of  the  1939  General 
Assembly.  The  organization  is  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  Automobile  Rate  Administrative  Office  and 
supervises  automobile  bodily  injury  and  property 
damage  liability  insurance.  This  rating  organiza- 
tion was  set  up  as  a  division  of  the  Compensation 
Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  of  North  Carolina, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Compensation  Bureau 
being  designated  as  general  manager  of  the  Rate 
Administrative  Office.  The  Administrative  Office 
has  a  Governing  Committee  of  eight  members  com- 
posed of  four  stock  carriers  and  four  non-stock  car- 
riers, elected  annually,  each  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  is  also  chairman 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Automobile  Rating  Office.  At 
present  there  are  105  members  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  which  24  are  fire  companies  licensed  to 
write  automobile  property  damage  coverage.  The 
routine  functions  of  the  Administrative  Office  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Compensation  Bureau,  except 
that  the  carriers  only  furnish  the  rating  organiza- 
tion with  copies  of  policies,  endorsements  and  can- 
cellations on  risks  that  are  subject  to  experience 
rating. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  Automobile 
Rating  Bureaus  in  the  United  States,  even  though 
today  there  exists  rather  strict  regulatory  insurance 
laws  in  practically  all  of  the  states.  The  states  now 
having  strict  supervision  over  automobile  bodily  in- 
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jury  and  property  damage  liability  insurance  cov- 
erage are  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  statistics  and  the  calculation  of 
basic  rates  for  the  various  automobile  classifications, 
the  Administrative  Office  has  designated  the  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Insurance  Rating  Bureau  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters  in  New 
York  City  as  its  statistical  agents.  Any  changes 
in  rates,  classifications  or  rules  in  the  Automobile 
Casualty  Manual  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Gov- 
erning Committee  of  the  Administrative  Office  and 
approval  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  The 
Administrative  Office  supervises  the  rates  for  all 
classes  of  automobile  bodily  and  property  damage 
insurance  except  those  risks  required  by  law  to  carry 
such  insurance.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  the 
exception  "required  by  law  to  carry  such  insurance" 
and  they  are  private  passenger  cars  required  to  file 
financial  responsibility  with  the  Motor  Vehicle  De- 
partment and  taxicabs  required  by  local  ordinances 
to  carry  such  class  of  insurance. 

AUTO  ASSIGNED  RISK  PLAN 

In  July  1947  there  was  set  up  in  the  offices  of 
these  two  rating  organizations  the  North  Carolina 


Automobile  Assigned  Risk  Plan.  During  the  1947 
session  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  "North 
Carolina  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and  Responsibility 
Act"  effective  July  1,  1947,  which  requires  a  filing 
with  the  Motor  Vehicles  Department,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  evidence  of  insurance  before  a 
license  will  be  reissued  after  a  person  has  been  in- 
volved in  an  accident  resulting  in  personal  injury 
of  any  amount  or  property  damage  in  excess  of 
$50.00  and  a  judgment  has  not  been  satisfied.  Fur- 
ther, this  law  is  tied  in  with  the  Uniform  Drivers 
License  law,  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  is 
requiring  financial  responsibility  of  all  people  who 
wish  to  have  their  licenses  reissued  after  they  have 
been  revoked  for  any  offense  prescribed  by  the  Uni- 
form Drivers  License  law. 

The  Assigned  Risk  Plan  was  set  up  after  approval 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  those  drivers  in  obtaining  coverage  who 
were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessary  insurance 
through  their  own  efforts.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  plan  nearly  2,500  drivers  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  insurance  through  the  plan.  Cer- 
tainly the  difficulty  a  large  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina drivers  are  experiencing  should  make  them 
value  their  licenses  and  motor  vehicle  accidents 
should  show  a  marked  decrease. 


Companies  and  Agents  Members  of  N.  C.  Associations 


N.  C.  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

By  S.  G.  Otstot,  Executive  Secretary 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  was  founded  51  years  ago  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Briggs  Hardware  Building 
in  Raleigh.  The  meeting  was  called  by  Alexander 
Webb,  who  was  then  a  local  agent  in  Asheville.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  many  dis- 
turbing factors  in  the  insurance  business  at  that 
time  due  to  the  non-admitted  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State  which  were  not  furnishing  the  gen- 
eral public  with  proper  protection.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 100  persons  at  this  meeting,  and  of  this 
number  there  are  only  two  who  are  living  today: 
Alexander  Webb,  of  Raleigh,  and  Frederick  C.  Rut- 
ledge,  of  Asheville. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  the  agents  present 
agreed  to  petition  the  next  legislature  to  enact  in- 
surance laws  to  protect  the  public.  The  agents  as- 
sisted materially  in  the  1899  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  created  an  Insur- 
ance Department.  The  first  Commissioner  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  legislature  and  thereafter  the 
Commissioner  was  to  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  legislature  appointed  Colonel  James  R. 
Young,  then  a  local  agent  of  Henderson,  as  the  first 
Commissioner,  and  since  that  time  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Insurance  Agents  has  cooperated 


with  the  Insurance  Department  in  every  way  possi- 
ble in  order  that  the  public  might  be  properly  pro- 
tected with  insurance  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

ADOPTS  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

A  few  years  after  its  formation  the  Association 
adopted  the  following  Code  of  Ethics: 

I  regard  the  insurance  business  as  an  honorable  pro- 
fession and  realize  that  it  affords  me  a  distinct  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  society. 

I  will  strive  to  render  the  full  measure  of  service 
that  should  be  expected  from  an  intelligent,  well-in- 
formed insurance  man.  Anything  short  of  this  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  trust  imposed  in  me. 

I  will  thoroughly  analyze  the  insurance  needs  of  my 
clients  and  recommend  the  forms  of  indemnity  best 
suited  to  these  needs,  faithfully  advising  as  to  the  best 
insurance  protection  available. 

I  will  do  my  part  to  help  bring  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  insurance,  always  so  conducting  my 
business  that  the  fullest  light  of  publicity  can  be  turn- 
ed upon  it. 

I  will  consider  it  a  duty  to  cooperate  with  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  authorities  in  the  prevention  of 
fire  waste  and  accidents. 

I  will  take  an  active  part  in  recognized  civic,  char- 
itable and  philanthropic  movements  which  contribute 
to  the  public  good  of  my  community. 

The  first  year  of  its  organization  the  association 
had  a  membership  of  38  agency  firms.  Today  it  has 
a  membership  of  633.  It  was  founded  as  an  organ- 
ization of  stock  company  agencies  only,  and  has  con- 
tinued this  policy  throughout  its  existence.     It  is 
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affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  and  one  of  its  members,  the  late  James  H. 
Southgate,  of  Durham,  headed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation as  its  president  in  the  year  1912. 

The  association  has  maintained  a  full-time  service 
office  at  Raleigh  with  two  employees  since  1933. 
This  office  is  liaison  office  and  handles  matters  for 
its  members  before  the  various  rating  organizations 
and  the  Insurance  Department.  It  also  sponsors 
active  fire  and  accident  prevention  programs  through 
its  local  board  associations  throughout  the  State, 
this  being  one  of  the  primary  objectives,  as  the  mem- 
bers are  interested  in  acquainting  the  general  public 
of  safety  measures.  During  the  past  year,  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  children  of  our  State,  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents  voluntarily  contributed  the  sum  of 
$6,900.00  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  full-time 
Director  of  Safety  Education  for  the  public  schools 
in  the  State.  This  money  was  turned  over  to  Dr. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  will  be  used  to  educate  our  boys  and 
girls  in  safety  measures,  starting  with  the  1948  fall 
school  term. 

N.  C.  WINS  NATIONAL  TROPHY 

In  1936  the  North  Carolina  Association  was 
awarded  the  Sparlin  Trophy  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  its  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican Agency  System  and  to  the  citizens  of  our  State. 

The  association  in  its  entire  history  has  never 
originated  any  legislation  other  than  that  of  setting 
up  an  Insurance  Department  in  1899,  and  it  has 
consistently  opposed  any  legislation  that  it  felt  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public ;  but  it  has  given  its  full 
support  to  beneficial  legislation  in  the  public  interest. 

The  association  is  incorporated,  and  its  officers 
for  the  1948-1949  fiscal  year  are:  C.  S.  Alexander, 
Scotland  Neck,  president;  H.  C.  Horton,  Winston- 
Salem,  vice-president;  J.  C.  Allison,  Raleigh,  treas- 
urer; W.  E.  White,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  secretary; 
Fred  C.  Kinzie,  Spindale,  delegate-at-large ;  Ernest 
F.  Young,  Charlotte,  national  State  director;  S.  G. 
Otstot,  Raleigh,  executive  secretary.  Directors  are : 
W.  H.  Carstarphen,  Williamston;  Deems  H.  Clifton, 
Clinton;  Robert  M.  Senn,  Greensboro;  William  E, 
Webb,  Jr.,  Statesville;  Louie  E.  Woodbury,  Wilming- 
ton; R.  M.  Dark,  Marion;  J.  L.  Suttle.  Shelby;  L.  E. 
Blackwell,  Raleigh. 


N.  C.  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSURANCE  WOMEN 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Insurance  Wo- 
men was  organized  in  Greensboro  in  1942  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting  insurance  education,  loyalty 
to  their  organizations  and  fellowship  among  the  wo- 
men connected  with  capital  stock  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Charter  members  of  the  association  were  the  clubs 
in  Raleigh,  Charlotte  and  Greensboro,  to  which  have 
been  added  two  other  clubs,  High  Point  in  1947  and 


Durham  in  1948.  The  association  also  has  provisions 
for  members  at  large,  employees  of  insurance  agen- 
cies in  towns  too  small  for  individual  member  clubs. 

Eligible  for  membership  in  the  association  are 
white  women  affiliated  with  capital  stock  insurance 
companies,  their  general  agencies  and  local  agencies, 
and  adjusters  or  bureau  personnel  representing  stock 
companies.  The  N.  C.  Association  has  approximately 
200  members  who  are  also  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Women.  Conventions  are 
held  annually,  attended  usually  by  about  250  people, 
including  members,  agents  and  company  represent- 
atives. 

Study  courses  are  held,  provided  and  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  as  a 
result  of  which  certificates  are  given  upon  comple- 
tion of  various  courses.  The  association  operates  an 
employment  committee  to  provide  employment  for 
women  interested  in  insurance  work  and  to  provide 
agencies  with  competent  educated  employees. 

First  officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Insurance  Women,  elected  for  the  year  1942-43, 
were  Mrs.  Willie  Hood  White,  Charlotte,  president; 
Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Lee,  Raleigh,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Katherine  Pittman,  Raleigh,  secretary,  and  Miss  Ada 
Kivitt,  Greensboro,  treasurer. 

Present  officers  elected  for  1948-49,  are  Mrs.  Lola 
Pugh,  Greensboro,  president ; ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Shoaf , 
Charlotte,  vice-president;  Miss  Edith  Stout,  Greens- 
boro, secretary ;  Miss  Alma  Jane  Gordon,  High  Point, 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Iseley,  Raleigh, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Presidents  of  the  association  during  the  interven- 
ing years  were  Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Lee,  Raleigh ;  Mrs.  Ann 
Carey,  Greensboro;  Mrs.  Helen  Home,  Charlotte, 
and  last  year,  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Iseley. 


N.  C.  INDUSTRIAL  INSURERS  CONFERENCE 

The  North  Carolina  Industrial  Insurers  Confer- 
ence was  formed  in  1935  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  friendly  relationship  among  the  North 
Carolina  companies  handling  industrial  insurance. 

The  membership  consists  of  North  Carolina  com- 
panies only  and  meetings  are  held  semi-annually. 
The  association  has  no  headquarters  or  office.  There- 
fore, all  meetings  are  held  at  the  North  Carolina  In- 
surance Department  offices,  or  at  the  home  office  of 
one  of  the  member  companies. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  L.  T.  New,  of  the 
Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co.,  president ;  W.  B.  Clem- 
ent, of  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.,  vice-president, 
and  T.  C.  Collins,  of  the  Southern  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 


N.  C.  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 

The  North  Carolina  State  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  an  association  of  life  insurance  agents 
in  North  Carolina  in  a  non-profit  group  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  mutual  interests,  was  formed  in  Greens- 
boro in  1925.  It  has  no  central  office  and  officers 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meetings,  held  in  larger 
cities  of  the  State. 

The  State  Association  is  formed  of  23  local  asso- 
ciations in  as  many  communities,  both  having  total 
identical  membership  of  about  1200.  All  members 
of  the  State  and  local  associations  are  also  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 
Dues  are  $1  a  year  for  each  member. 

Reuben  Johnson  (Durham  Life),  Asheville,  is 
president  of  the  State  Association  and  A.  Freeman 
Edgerton  (Paul  Revere  Life) ,  Asheville,  is  secretary. 


INSURANCE  TABLES   CHANGED 

(News  Item — July  6,  1948) 

Insurance  companies  doing  business  in  North  Carolina 
now  are  in  the  process  of  changing  the  mortality  tables  on 
which  their  rates  are  based — but  the  shift  isn't  likely  to 
benefit  the  policyholder. 

The  new  mortality  tables  will  more  accurately  represent 
medical  gains  of  comparatively  recent  years,  and  correspond- 
ingly increased  life  expectancy.  However,  another  factor, 
says  the  North  Carolina  Insurance  Department,  probably 
will  prevent  a  decline  in  rates. 

The  other  factor,  according  to  Jim  Bates,  actuary  for  the 
department,  is  the  amount  of  interest  an  insurance  com- 
pany can  expect  to  get  from  its  investment  of  the  funds  it 
receives  from  policyholders.  This  rate  has  declined  from 
more  than  four  percent  to  the  point  where  companies  are 
writing  their  policies  on  the  basis  of  an  expected  interest  re- 
turn of  two  and  one-half  percent. 

An  act  passed  by  the  1945  General  Assembly  requires  all 
companies  operating  in  North  Carolina  to  change  their  mor- 
tality tables  by  January  1,  1950. 

In  the  past,  these  companies  have  been  using  the  anti- 
quated American  Experience  Table,  based  upon  the  record 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  for  the 
period  from  18  43  through  I8  60. 


The  table  to  which  they  are  shifting  is  the  Standard  Ordi- 
nary Table,  which  is  based  on  the  experience  of  16  major 
companies  doing  92  percent  of  the  country's  business  for 
the   10-year  period  from   19  30   through   1939. 

Bates  said  that  most  of  the  insurance  companies  doing 
business  here  already  have  made  the  transition  because 
some  other  states  required  them  to  do  so  by  1948. 


50-YEAR  INSURANCE  AGENCIES 

While  the  N.  C.  Association  of  Insurance  Agents  was  ob- 
serving its  50th  anniversary  meeting  at  Pinehurst  last  year, 
a  list  of  the  insurance  agencies  which  are  still  operating  and 
which  were  operating  50  years  ago  was  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  S.  G.  Otstot,  executive  secretary  of  the  association. 
This  list  of  agencies  formed  prior  to  1898  is  as  follows: 

Founded 

Walker  Taylor  Insurance  Agency,  Wilmington 1865 

Aston,  Stikeleather  &  Co.,  Asheville 1865 

Boatwright  Insurance  Agency,  Wilmington 1869 

J.  Southgate  &  Son,  Durham 1872 

Thomas  Griffith  &  Co.,  Charlotte 1875 

Francis  Womack  Insurance  Agency,  Reidsville 18  88 

William  Bragaw  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington 1888 

B.  R.  Huske  &  Sons,  Payetteville 1889 

Williams  &  McLean,  Inc.,  Lumberton 188  9 

Frederick  Rutledge  Insurance  Agency,  Asheville 1890 

G.  W.  Mountcastle  Agency,  Lexington 1890 

Griswold  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  Co.,  Durham 1890 

John  R.  Crawford,  Inc.,  Goldsboro 1892 

Insurance  Department,  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Winston-Salem 189  3 

W.  G.  Sydnor  Agency,  Mount  Airy 1893 

Sparger  Insurance  Agency,  Mount  Airy 1893 

Fuller  Brothers,  Oxford 1894 

Waddell,  Sluder,  Adams  &  Co.,  Asheville 1894 

Wilkinson,  Bulluck  &  Co.,  Rocky  Mount 1895 

C.  Morgan  Williams  &  Bro.,  Washington 18  95 

Insurance  Department,  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,    Henderson 1895 

H.  A.  White  &  Sons,  Greenville 1895 

The  Follin  Company,  Winston-Salem 1897 

Townsend  Insurance  Agency,  Wilson 1897 

Phillips  Insurance  Agency,  Washington 1897 


Three  Hospital  and  Medical  Associations  in  State 


North  Carolina  has  three  corporations  which  op- 
erate as  non-profit  hospital  care  and  medical  care 
associations  by  means  of  which  members  or  sub- 
scribers may  pay  into  these  associations  fees  or  dues 
at  specified  rates  for  individuals  or  family  groups 
over  a  period  to  help  defray  hospital  and  medical 
care  expenses  during  periods  of  sickness  and  as  the 
result  of  injuries.  These  corporations  are  non-profit 
and  tax-exempt. 

Based  on  common  knowledge  that  many  individ- 
uals and  families  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
hospital  and  medical  care  bills  when  disaster  strikes, 
these  organizations  provide  a  method  of  small  reg- 
ular payments  into  their  funds  over  long  periods  by 
means  of  which  individuals  and  families  may  accum- 
ulate funds,  by  mutual  payments  by  all  members, 
with  which  to  pay  hospital  and  medical  costs.  The 
payments  go  to  hospitals  and  doctors,  rather  than 
to  the  members,  unless  receipts  for  these  services 
are  produced  by  the  members,  in  which  cases  the 
members  are  reimbursed  for  such  costs. 

Three  organizations  of  this  type  have  been  in 


operation  in  North  Carolina  for  several  years.  They 
are  the  Hospital  Savings  Association,  Inc.,  Chapel 
Hill;  the  Hospital  Care  Association,  Inc.,  Durham, 
and  the  State  Hospital  Association,  Inc.,  Tarboro. 
Generally,  such  organizations  are  promoted  by  doc- 
tors and  hospital  officials  who  see  the  need  for  accum- 
ulations of  savings  by  individuals  to  insure  funds 
for  hospital  and  medical  care  when  they  need  these 
services. 

These  three  hospital  and  medical  care  associations 
are  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the 
1941  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  regu- 
lates their  own  organizations,  as  well  as  any  other 
which  may  be  established  under  this  special  law. 
These  hospital  and  medical  care  associations  are 
not  insurance  companies,  even  though  the  law  places 
their  regulation  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Carolina 
Insurance  Commissioner,  but  are  service  organiza- 
tions operating  under  the  special  law  which  they 
promoted. 

The  principle  under  which  the  associations  operate 
is  to  provide  maximum  hospital  and  medical  service 
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to  as  many  people  as  possible  at  a  cost  as  low  as 
possible  to  the  members.  Under  this  mutual  plan, 
funds  paid  in  in  small  amounts  regularly  each  month 
accumulate  and  become  sufficient  to  provide  the 
services  offered  when  they  are  needed. 

These  associations  are  exempt  from  usual  taxes, 
but  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $100,  and 
an  annual  franchise  or  privilege  tax  of  one-third 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  collections  from 
their  members.  They  are  required  to  file  annual 
reports,  as  of  December  31,  of  each  year  by  the  next 
March  1  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
who  is  authorized  to  examine  the  records  and  offi- 
cials when  it  deems  it  necessary  The  Insurance 
Commissioner  is  required  to  approve  any  changes 
made  in  methods  of  operation,  rates  or  other  varia- 
tions and  licenses  all  agents  of  the  associations.  Ap- 
proval of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  is  also  requir- 
ed for  any  new  associations  of  this  type  which  plan 
to  operate  in  the  State,  and  no  group  outside  the 
State  is  allowed  to  operate  in  North  Carolina,  under 
this  law. 

As  an  assurance  that  these  associations  will  have 
funds  to  meet  their  obligations  to  their  members, 
they  are  required  to  accumulate  a  contingent  re- 
serve or  surplus  fund  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  of  all 
of  the  membership  dues  collected  up  to  the  first  $200,- 
000 ;  2  percent  on  all  dues  for  the  next  $200,000,  and 
1  percent  of  all  dues  above  $400,000.  In  addition, 
the  associations  may  accumulate  contingent  reserves 
not  to  exceed  six  times  the  amount  of  the  average 
monthly  expenditures  for  hospital  and  medical  care 
and  expenses  of  operation. 

Wherever  reserves  as  required  by  law  exceed  the 
amount  outlined  above,  these  associations  must  re- 
turn this  extra  reserve  to  its  members,  either  by 
an  increase  in  benefits  or  by  a  reduction  in  dues  pay- 
able for  membership. 

Blue  Cross  is  the  designation  given  this  type  of 
hospital-medical  care  activities  when  they  affiliate 
with  the  national  organization.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  Blue  Cross  designation,  these  associations  are 
required  to  meet  certain  standards  which  include 
having  doctors  and  hospital  officials  on  their  gov- 
erning boards.  The  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill  asso- 
ciations are  Blue  Cross  members. 

Approximately  30,000,000  residents  of  the  United 
States  are  members  of  hospital-medical  plan  associa- 
tions. Efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  their  serv- 
ices as  rapidly  as  possible,  particularly  to  the  mod- 
erate and  low  income  workers  and  especially  in  the 
rural  areas.  Rural  residents  are  hardest  to  reach, 
due  to  the  scattered  population,  thus  making  it  more 
expensive  to  get  them  enrolled  as  members.  The 
three  North  Carolina  associations  operate  on  a  State- 
wide basis,  with  agents  at  most  communities. 

More  details  of  operations  of  the  three  North  Caro- 
lina associations  are  given  in  the  articles  below. 


THE  HOSPITAL  CARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Hospital  Care  Association,  Inc.,  with  home 
office  at  107  Market  Street,  Durham,  was  founded 
in  1933  under  the  sponsorship  of  Duke  and  Watts 
Hospitals,  Durham,  thus  becoming  the  fourth  oldest 
Blue  Cross  organization  in  the  country. 

The  association  was  started  as  a  prepayment  plan 
for  hospital  services,  similar  to  other  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Its  purpose  is  to  meet  the 
need  in  the  great  majority  of  families  and  individ- 
uals for  a  plan  of  payment  of  small  amounts  in  ad- 
vance and  by  pooling  of  resources  with  dues  of  other 
members,  thus  prepare  the  members  for  meeting 
unexpected  hospital  and  surgical  bills. 

The  principle  under  which  the  Hospital  Care  Asso- 
ciation operates,  along  with  many  other  Blue  Cross 
associations,  is  to  provide  maximum  hospital  and 
medical  services  to  as  many  people  as  possible  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  membership.  Paralleling 
the  Blue  Cross  development  in  general  by  a  gradual 
broadening  of  the  coverage  offered,  this  association 
started  by  rendering  service  included  only  in  hospital 
care.  In  1943  surgical  care  was  added,  and  today 
95  percent  of  the  members  enjoy  both  hospital  and 
surgical  protection.  Inclusion  of  all  health  services 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  association. 

The  Hospital  Care  Association  is  working  toward 
certificates  which  pay  the  entire  bill  and  enrolling  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  State's  rural  population. 
Both  present  problems.  If  the  coverage  is  100  per- 
cent complete  in  all  cases,  by  which  the  member's 
bill  is  paid  entirely,  the  danger  arises  that  the  cost 
of  such  coverage  may  be  large  enough  to  discourage 
the  great  masses.  Also  the  scattered  population  of 
rural  areas  makes  it  difficult  to  enroll  large  numbers 
at  reasonable  costs. 

Progress  is  being  made,  however,  and  the  associa- 
tion hopes  to  enroll  in  Blue  Cross  the  bulk  of  the 
State's  people,  rural  and  urban,  with  complete  cov- 
erage. An  example  is  the  new  comprehensive  group 
contract  which  covers  practically  the  entire  hospital 
bill.  Most  of  the  services  rendered,  except  payment 
for  room  and  board,  are  on  an  unlimited  basis.  This 
broad  coverage  is  to  provide  for  the  entire  hospital 
bill,  which  often  staggers  the  unprepared  family. 

The  association,  for  example,  could  pay  a  $700  bill 
which  the  average  family  could  not  reach,  as  shown 
in  this  case : 
Room  and  Board  (31  days  at  $6).^  „  $186.00 

Operating  Room ,„.     25.00 

Anaesthesia 38.00 

Laboratory   l 51.50 

X-Ray   15.00 

Drugs 58.00 

Penicillin  10.00 

Oxygen  Therapy . 25.00 

Hospital  use  for  transfusions 150.00 

Total  Hospital ,._  558.50 

Surgeon  150.00 

Grand  Total  ...$708^50 
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From  its  organization  through  1947,  the  Hospital 
Care  Association  has  collected  more  than  $8,000,000 
in  dues  from  its  members,  and  has  paid  all  of  this 
to  hospitals  and  physicians  for  services  rendered 
and  for  operating  expenses  of  the  association,  ex- 
cept $244,000,  which  represents  the  association's 
surplus  and  about  3/10ths  of  one  percent.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  it  is  truly  a  non-profit  organization. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
representing  the  medical  profession,  the  hospitals 
and  the  general  public,  include  B.  R.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent; A.  S.  Brower,  vice-president;  Dr.  W.  C.  Davis- 
on, Sample  Furbus,  George  Watts  Hill,  Dr.  S.  D. 
McPherson  and  H.  C.  Mickie,  all  of  Durham,  and  Dr. 
Hubert  Haywood,  Raleigh.  E.  M.  Herndon  is  exec- 
utive vice-president  and  Malcolm  B.  Allen  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  its  administrative  office  in  Durham, 
the  association  has  offices  in  larger  cities  throughout 
the  State  and  special  representatives  in  many  other 
communities.  Service  officers  are  located  in  Ashe- 
ville,  Durham,  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Greensboro, 
High  Point  and  Raleigh. 

Approximately  156,000  members  are  covered  by 
67,222  certificates.  Important  figures  in  its  1947 
operation  include: 

Net  premium  income $1,668,159.47 

Total  Income  1,682,721.88 

Total  Disbursements  .  1,628,820.52 

Payments  to  hospitals,  physicians 1,138,664.18 

Increase  in  net  reserves  for  certifi- 
cate holders  35,600.61 
Total  Admitted  Assets  __  601,342.22 
Total  Liabilities  348,517.95 
Net  Surplus  252,824.27 

In  four  years  the  association's  gross  income  in- 
creased more  than  three-fold,  from  $545,000  in  1943 
to  $1,669,000.  With  this  foundation  and  evidence 
of  broadening  its  field  of  activity,  plus  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  agencies  and  individuals  interested  in  the 
better  health  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Hospital  Care  Association  is  prepared  to  help  solve 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  medical-hos- 
pital economics — placing  the  average  family  in  posi- 
tion to  pay  for  adequate  health  care. 

A  summary  of  the  Hospital  Care  Association's  ac- 
tivities and  status  follows : 

1.  It  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  prepayment 
movement  and  is  the  fourth  oldest  Blue  Cross  Plan 
in  America. 

2.  It  has  made  much  progress  toward  broaden- 
ing both  its  membership  and  the  coverage  available 
for  that  membership. 

3.  Its  financial  condition  is  sound. 

4.  The  hospitals  and  doctors  like  it  and  extend 
their  hearty  cooperation. 

5.  It  has  tried  to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care. 

6.  It  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  people  can  com- 
prehend the  need  for  a  broad  health  service. 


HOSPITAL  SAVING  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  INC. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
By  Louis  M.  Connor,  Jr.,  Public  Relations  Director 

The  Hospital  Saving  Association  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Inc.,  with  executive  offices  in  Chapel  Hill,  was 
organized  in  March,  1935,  as  a  nonprofit  prepayment 
health  service  plan  for  protection  against  extensive 
hospital  expenses  and  designed  primarily  for  people 
of  moderate  incomes.  The  largest  of  the  three  or- 
ganizations of  this  type  in  North  Carolina,  it  has 
achieved  both  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  ap- 
proval— the  highest  possible  national  endorsement. 

The  organization  of  Hospital  Saving  was  the  tangi- 
ble result  of  more  than  two  years  of  study  by  a  com- 
mittee of  outstanding  volunteers  representing  the 
hospitals,  the  medical  profession  and  the  socially- 
minded  lay  public. 

Prior  to  the  actual  incorporation  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  entire  plan  was  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  Hospital  Association  and  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  official  sponsors 
of  Hospital  Saving.  It  operates  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Nationally  approved  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association  as  one  of  the  Blue  Cross  Plans,  Hospital 
Saving  is  also  approved  as  a  Blue  Shield  Plan  for  its 
surgical  program  added  in  June  1941.  This  program 
also  has  the  approval  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  late  Dr.  Isaac  Hall  Manning,  while  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  first  proposed  the  organ- 
ization at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  was  elected  the  first  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  medical  director  of  the  Association. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Hospital  Saving  is  com- 
posed of  12  members  who  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. Four  of  the  members  are  elected  by  the  Med- 
ical Society,  four  by  the  Hospital  Association,  and 
these  eight  name  four  members  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic. The  presidents  of  the  two  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions are  automatically  named  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Association. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  the 
following : 

Dr.  J.  F.  Robertson,  Wilmington;  Dr.  V.  K.  Hart, 
Charlotte;  Dr.  L.  R.  Hedgpeth,  Lumberton,  and  Dr. 
E.  McG.  Hedgpeth,  Chapel  Hill,  representing  the 
Medical  Society;  E.  T.  McKeithen,  Pinehurst;  Dr. 
Fred  C.  Hubbard,  North  Wilkesboro ;  J.  Lyman  Mel- 
vin,  Rocky  Mount;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Whittington,  Win- 
ston-Salem, representing  the  Hospital  Association; 
and  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte;  T.  A.  Wilson,  Ral- 
eigh ;  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  Greensboro,  and  C.  McD. 
Davis,  Wilmington,  representing  the  public. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are:  Robert  Lassiter, 
Charlotte,  president;  Dr.  J.  B.  Whittington,  Winston- 
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Salem,  vice-president;  J.  Lyman  Melvin,  Rocky 
Mount,  secretary-treasurer ;  Rogers  C.  Wade,  Chapel 
Hill,  assistant  secretary-treasurer;  Dr.  E.  McG. 
Hedgpeth,  Chapel  Hill,  medical  director,  and  E.  B. 
Crawford,  Chapel  Hill,  executive  vice-president. 

Executive  assistants,  all  of  Chapel  Hill,  are :  Louis 
M.  Connor,  Jr.,  public  relations;  C.  A.  Houck,  Jr., 
enrollment;  Raymond  G.  Knight,  subscriber  rela- 
tions and  personnel;  J.  Gray  McAllister,  Jr.,  statis- 
tics ;  William  E.  Merritt,  claims,  and  Rogers  C.  Wade, 
comptroller. 

Executive  Vice-President  Crawford,  a  graduate  of 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1919,  has  an  out- 
standing background  of  business  experience.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I  he  was  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  at  Camp 
Pike,  Arkansas,  and  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  while  attending 
college.  For  several  years  Mr.  Crawford  held  vari- 
ous positions  in  banks  and  in  the  mercantile  brok- 
erage business.  He  was  administrator  of  the  Wes- 
ley Long  Hospital,  Greensboro,  during  the  five  years 
prior  to  taking  over  the  position  of  executive  director 
of  Hospital  Saving. 

Public  response  to  the  hospitalization  and  later 
the  surgical  program  has  placed  the  Association  in 
the  position  of  the  largest  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plan  in  the  Southeast.  Participants  in  the  program 
have  increased  rapidly  during  the  more  than  12 
years  of  actual  operation  in  the  three  member 
groups :  individuals,  families  and  employee  groups. 

From  the  14,395  members  enrolled  during  the  first 
year,  1936,  the  membership  had  reached  355,798  in 
the  hospitalization  group  and  238,849  in  the  surgery 
group  by  the  end  of  1947.  In  August,  last,  the  hos- 
pitalization enrollment  had  reached  370,353.  Claims 
amounting  to  $17,886.39  the  first  year,  had  reached 
the  cumulative  total  of  $9,466,806.83  by  the  end  of 
1947. 

The  1947  report  of  the  association  shows  assets  of 
$1,081,525.26,  which  includes  cash  of  $553,475.43, 
government  bonds  of  $500,000,  and  prepaid  expenses 
and  other  assets  of  $28,049.83.  Total  liabilities 
amount  to  $539,897.57,  which  leaves  reserves  of 
$541,627.69,  including  legal  and  unassigned  reserves 
of  $516,627.69  and  $25,000  in  contributed  surplus. 

Breaking  down  the  dollar  paid  in  by  members,  the 
association  points  out  that  79.46  percent  was  paid 
in  claims,  10.86  percent  was  spent  for  administrative 
costs,  8.78  percent  went  into  sales  cost  and  0.09  per- 
cent went  into  reserves.  In  hospital  subscriptions 
alone,  it  is  shown  that  82  percent  was  returned  in 
hospital  claims. 

Types  of  services  rendered  in  the  two  programs, 
hospitalization  and  surgery,  during  1947  are  shown 
in  this  table: 


Types  of  Illnesses 


Maternity__ 

Tonsillectomy 

Appendicitis 

Upper  Respiratory., 

Gynecology 

Other  Med  and  Surg 

Totals 


Hospitalization 


No.  of 
Cases 


5,102 
5,345 
2,135 
2,502 
5,155 
19,035 


39,274 


No.  of 
Days 


37,106 
7,932 
16,614 
15,671 
41,330 
131,418 


250,071 


Av.  Stay 
in  Days 


7.27 
1.48 
7.78 
6.26 
8.02 
6.90 


6.37 


Surgery 


No.  of 
Cases 


3,741 
4,658 
1,749 


Figures,  however,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Hospital  Saving  Association.  The  individual 
services  to  more  than  10  percent  of  all  the  people  in 
North  Carolina,  including  savings  of  time  and  worry 
over  how  to  pay  the  bills  when  sickness  strikes,  the 
services  to  hospitals  and  to  the  doctors  in  assurance 
of  payment  for  services  rendered,  and  all  at  the  cost 
of  the  few  cents  monthly  to  the  subscribers  are  vital 
parts  of  the  program.  Contributed  also  is  the  large 
program  of  health  education  and  cooperative  assist- 
ance with  all  health  groups  in  the  State.  These  pre- 
sent the  vital  and  more  significant  background  of 
this  important  health  picture. 

Hospital  Saving,  in  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  field 
of  health  education  in  North  Carolina,  aided  in  the 
development  and  promotion  of  the  1947  and  1948 
Student  Nurse  Recruitment  Contest  and  Tour  and 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  first  annual  North 
Carolina  Health  Education  Conference  held  in  Char- 
lotte in  November,  1947.  The  Association  is  one  of 
the  original  organizations  represented  on  the  Study 
Committee  for  a  North  Carolina  Health  Council.  In 
addition,  it  has  assisted  in  the  promotion  programs 
of  various  health  and  welfare  organizations  includ- 
ing the  North  Carolina  Good  Health  Association. 


2,361 
7,171 


19,630 


THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Tarboro,  N.  C. 

The  State  Hospital  Association,  Inc.,  Tarboro, 
operating  as  a  hospital  and  medical  care  cooperative 
organization,  was  organized  and  chartered  in  1937 
and  began  business  in  that  year.  Its  organizer  and 
promoter  was  the  late  Dr.  W.  O.  House,  prominent 
Edgecombe  County  practitioner.  Dr.  House  was 
president  of  the  association  from  its  beginning  until 
his  death  in  an  airplane  accident  in  Rocky  Mount 
August  21,  1939. 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  House,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Barbara  House,  who  had  been  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  association  from  the  beginning,  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  still  holds  that  position,  although  she  has 
not  been  active  during  the  past  few  years.  At  that 
time,  Larry  P.  Eagles,  who  had  been  agency  super- 
visor, was  promoted  to  vice-president  and  has  han- 
dled the  business  during  the  past  two  years.  As  of 
January  1,  1948,  Mr.  Eagles  became  executive  vice- 
president. 

V.  E.  Fountain  served  as  vice-president  from 
August,  1942,  until  January,  1948,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors.  Senator  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain served  as  a  member  of  the  board  for  a  five-year 
term  and  has  been  attorney  for  the  association  from 
its  beginning.  Dr.  S.  P.  Bass  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Green 
have  served  as  medical  directors  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  House. 

Present  officers  and  directors  include  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara House,  president;  Larry  P.  Eagles,  executive 
vice-president;  and  J.  R.  Owens,  secretary-treasurer; 
Thomas  J.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Leggetts,  and  W.  R.  Eagles, 
Macclesfield. 
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Mr.  Eagles,  executive  vice-president,  an  A.B.  grad- 
uate of  Wake  Forest  College,  was  in  military  service 
from  September,  1942,  until  August,  1945,  having 
spent  28  months  in  New  Guinea  as  a  Master  Ser- 
geant. He  was  reading  clerk  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Senate  several  terms  and  was  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  then  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  for  a  few  years. 

J.  R.  Owens,  secretary-treasurer,  earned  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  scholastic  rating  while  a  student  at  the 
State  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1940 
with  the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce.  He  was  in  bank 
work  at  Greenville  for  two  years  and  was  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Edgecombe  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Tar- 
boro,  for  a  year.  He  was  in  the  Navy  for  three  and 
one-half  years,  emerging  as  a  Lieutenant.  He  joined 
the  State  Hospital  Association  in  August,  1946,  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  State  Hospital  Association  operates  in  every 


county  in  North  Carolina  and  has  more  than  100 
agents  in  the  State,  two  or  three  in  some  centers.  It 
specializes  in  individual  and  family  contracts,  but 
also  handles  group  contracts  for  employers  in  the 
State,  a  division  started  recently. 

A  very  liberal  policy  in  paying  claims  is  followed 
by  The  State  Hospital  Association.  In  its  11  years 
of  operation,  it  has  had  only  one  lawsuit  brought 
against  it,  and  it  won  that  action.  This  association 
has  paid  claims  to  its  members  in  every  State  in  the 
nation  and  in  some  foreign  countries. 

The  association's  1947  report  showed  that  it  had 
assets  of  $104,450.58,  which  included  $55,000  in- 
vested in  U.  S.  government  bonds;  $15,000  in  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  shares,  and  $31,497.72  in 
cash  on  hand  and  in  banks.  Receipts  during  that 
year  in  dues  and  interest  on  investments  amounted 
to  $188,696.81,  and  its  total  legal  reserve,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  State  law  under  which  it 
operates,  amounted  to  $50,085.54. 


Fraternal  Benefit  Funds  Operated  by  Three  Groups 


North  Carolina  has  three  organizations  which  are  classi- 
fied as  fraternal  insurance  groups,  all  offering  mutual  pro- 
tection for  the  widows  and  dependents  of  their  members. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Widow's  Fund  of  Oasis  and  Omar 
Shrine  Temples,  Charlotte,  which  was  organized  in  190  4. 
Another  is  the  Funeral  Benefit  Association  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  which 
was  organized  in  Lexington  in  1910.  The  youngest  of  the 
group  is  the  Firemen's  Fraternal  Insurance  Fund  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  organized  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Firemen's  Association  in  1921  and  patterned  after  the 
Widow's  Fund  of  the  Shriners.  Brief  sketches  of  these  three 
groups  are  given  below. 


THE  WIDOW'S  FUND 

Oasis  and  Omar  Shrine  Temples 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Widow's  Fund  of  Oasis  and  Omar  Temples,  Ancient 
and  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  located  in 
the  Masonic  Temple,  Charlotte,  was  organized  October  5, 
190  4,  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  widows  and  families  of 
Carolina  nobles  following  the  death  of  a  noble.  Chief  pro- 
moter of  the  organization  was  the  late  Walter  S.  Liddell, 
long  the  "grand  old  man  of  Masonry"  and  Oasis  Temple  in 
Charlotte,  and  a  South  Carolina  Shriner,  also  active  in 
Masonic  bodies. 

When  a  Mason  became  a  Shriner  he  automatically  paid 
$2.20  into  the  fund,  $2  to  go  into  the  benefit  fund  and  20 
cents  for  expenses,  and  was  issued  a  policy,  the  maximum 
value  of  which  could  become  $1500.  When  a  Shriner  died, 
all  other  Shriners  paid  $1.10,  the  $1  going  into  the  fund  for 
his  widow. 

In  1932,  officials  of  the  Widow's  Fund  conferred  with  the 
North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  changed  the 
method  of  operation  to  the  legal  reserve  basis.  Rates  of 
premiums  were  revised  to  an  equitable  scale,  based  on  ages 
of  the  members,  and  three  types  of  policies,  endowment  at 
age  8  5,  20-year  payment  and  ordinary  life,  were  started. 

Also  in  1932  the  organization  discontinued  accepting  new 
business  and  has  since  continued  to  pay  death  benefits,  its 
only  receipts  being  premiums  on  insurance  in  force  since 
19  32,  and  returns  from  its  investments,  including  interest 
on  bonds  and  loans.  At  the  end  of  19  47,  the  fund  had  only 
607  policyholders  and  a  total  of  $833,400.00  in  insurance 
in  force. 

Present  officers  of  the  organization  are  O.  Frank  Hart, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  president;  J.  C.  McGowan,  Charlotte,  vice- 
president;    and   Henry   B.    Benoit,   Charlotte,   secretary   and 


treasurer.  For  40  years  or  more  Thomas  Griffith,  promi- 
nent Mason  and  Shriner  of  Charlotte,  who  died  last  year, 
was  secretary  of  the  organization  and  for  eight  years  prior 
to  his  death  was  also  treasurer.  Mrs.  Annie  Lee  McMurray, 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  has  handled  the  business 
for  many  years. 

Present  directors  include  O.  Frank  Hart,  R.  W.  Coleman, 
Chester,  S.  C. ;  F.  S.  McFadden,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  H.  B. 
Benoit,  J.  C.  McGowan  and  Thomas  Guion  Griffith,  Char- 
lotte. 

Since  no  new  business  has  been  written  in  16  years,  the 
amount  of  insurance  has  decreased  to  the  point  where  it  is 
not  profitable  or  practical  to  continue  the  organization  as 
it  is  now  operated  and  it  would  probably  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  policyholders  if  the  balance  could  be  rein- 
sured with  a  firm  which  is  engaged  in  writing  new  business. 
Officers  are  considering  some  such  plan  for  the  future,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  State  Department  of  Insurance. 


FUNERAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION 

N.  C.  State  Camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  Inc. 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

The  Funeral  Benefit  Association  of  the  N.  C.  State  Camp, 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Lex- 
ington, was  organized  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  State 
Camp  held  at  Lexington  in  1910  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
its  members.  While  only  3  8  years  old  in  this  State,  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  national  organization  which  was  started  De- 
cember 10,  1847,  or  101  years  ago,  making  it  the  oldest 
patriotic  fraternal  society  in  America. 

Officers  of  the  State  Camp  who  control  the  Funeral  Bene- 
fit Association  are  elected  annually  at  the  state  convention 
for  one  year  periods,  except  that  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
are  elected  for  two  year  terms.  Elected  at  the  annual  con- 
vention in  Concord  May  20-21  of  this  year  are  the  following 
officers:  V.  U.  Pulliam,  Asheboro,  past  state  president;  A. 
M.  Miller,  Rowan  County,  president;  Roy  S.  A.  Safrit,  Cabar- 
rus County,  vice-president;  Eugene  Debnam,  Henderson, 
master  of  forms;  D.  W.  McCulloch,  Lexington,  secretary; 
C.  H.  Forcum,  Albemarle,  treasurer;  C.  E.  Vernon,  States- 
ville,  and  F.  Seaford  Crouse,  Lexington,  F.  B.  A.  Directors. 
These  officers  form  the  state  executive  committee.  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch has  been  secretary  since  1944. 

As  stated,  this  is  a  mutual  benefit  organization  which 
pays  benefits  for  its  members  to  take  care  of  funeral  ex- 
penses. To  be  a  member,  a  person  must  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age  and  an  American-born  citizen.  If  a  member  joins 
after  reaching  50  years  of  age,  no  funeral  benefit  assess- 
ments are  collected  and  no  benefits  are  paid.     Approximately 
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6,00  0  members  of  the  order  are  members  of  the  Funeral 
Benefit  Association.  The  State  Camp  has  6  4  subordinate 
camps  in  the  State.  Since  1937,  funeral  benefits  have  been 
graduated  from  $300  to  $500,  based  on  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  time  of  becoming  a  member.  This  protection 
costs  $6.00  per  year  per  member  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50  years. 

The  Funeral  Benefit  Association  has  a  surplus  of  $161,000, 
all  invested  in  county,  municipal  and  Federal  and  State 
Government  bonds  and  paid-up  building  and  loan  stock  to 
the  F.  D.  I.  C.  protection  limit  of  $5,000  in  each  association. 
At  each  annual  convention,  the  financial  report  is  made  and 
conditions  of  the  funds,  receipts  in  dues,  benefits  paid  and 
other  financial  conditions  are  reviewed  by  the  State  Camp. 


FIREMEN'S  FRATERNAL  INSURANCE  FUND 

N.  C.  State  Firemen's  Association 
Concord,  N.   C. 

The  Firemen's  Fraternal  Insurance  Fund  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Firemen's  Association  was  organized  by  and 
is  operated  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  chartered  December  9,  1921,  and  began 
business  soon  thereafter. 

The  incorporators,  officers  and  members  of  the  State  Fire- 
men's Association,  included:  James  D.  McNeill,  Fayetteville; 
James  H.  Wood,  Asheville;  R.  E.  Currier,  Black  Mountain; 
A.  L.  Duckett,  Asheville;  Charles  Schnibben,  Wilmington; 
H.  H.  Horton,  Charles  D.  Farmer,  and  Sherwood  Brockwell, 
Raleigh;  John  L.  Miller,  Concord;  Colonel  A.  H.  Boyden, 
Salisbury;  John  L.  Foister,  Chapel  Hill,  and  E.  E.  Bain, 
Greensboro. 

As  provided  in  the  constitution,  five  officers  of  the  State 
Firemen's  Association,  who  formed  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Association,  also  became  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Firemen's  Fraternal  Insurance  Fund.  This  board  of 
directors  included:  J.  H.  Wood,  president;  John  L.  Foister 
and  Charles  D.  Farmer,  vice-presidents;  John  L.  Miller, 
secretary;  Charles  Schnibben,  treasurer;  R.  E.  Currier, 
statistician. 

The  object  of  the  association  was  to  cement  more  firmly 
the  bonds  of  fraternity  and  friendship  existing  among  the 


members  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Firemen's  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  mutual  protection  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  bona  fide  members  of  the  State  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion, who  must  be  members  of  a  local  fire  department, 
either  paid,  volunteer  or  honorary. 

The  active  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  Firemen's 
Fraternal  Insurance  Fund  was  James  H.  Wood,  who  was 
elected  president  (1920)  of  the  State  Firemen's  Association, 
to  succeed  Capt.  James  D.  McNeill,  Fayetteville,  who  held 
that  position  for  2  5  years.  Mr.  Wood  was  assisted  in  work- 
ing out  the  plan  by  Stacey  W.  Wade,  Insurance  Commission- 
er, with  other  officers  and  members  of  the  State  Firemen's 
Association  participating. 

The  Firemen's  Fraternal  Insurance  Fund  is,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  fraternal  and  mutual  organization  with  a  volun- 
tary membership  from  fire  departments,  only  in  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Applications  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  Fund  if  the  appli- 
cant is  over  4  5  years  of  age.  The  applicant  remits  with  his 
application  the  sum  of  $2.20,  which  constitutes  assessments 
1  and  2,  which  amount  is  placed  in  the  surplus  of  the  Fund. 

When  a  member  dies,  an  assessment  of  $1.10  is  levied 
against  all  members.  Of  this,  $1.00  goes  into  the  mortuary 
fund,  to  pay  death  claims,  and  10  cents  goes  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  expenses  of  handling  the  organization.  When 
death  is  confirmed,  the  widow  or  beneficiary  receives  the 
sum  of  $1,000  promptly. 

Soon  after  the  organization  was  formed  it  had  856  mem- 
bers, a  number  that  has  increased  to  approximately  2  200 
members,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership to  2  50  0. 

During  the  2  6  years  of  operation,  the  Fund  has  paid  440 
death  claims  from  assessments  and  from  surplus  of  $439,- 
85  6,  at  a  cost  of  $13.84  per  member  per  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  January  1,  19  48,  the  fund  had  a 
surplus  of  $130,841.28  in  U.  S.  bonds  and  cash. 

Present  directors  of  the  Firemen's  Fraternal  Insurance 
Fund,  who  are  officers  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Firemen's 
Association,  are  George  W.  Gardner,  Greenville,  president; 
Donald  S.  Charles,  Charlotte,  vice-president;  John  L.  Miller, 
Concord,  secretary;  Ed  A.  Johnson,  Kannapolis,  treasurer; 
and  Albert  W.  Brinson,  New  Bern,  statistician. 


Independent  Farmer  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Groups 


Operating  in  North  Carolina  are  about  a  dozen  farmer 
mutual  fire  insurance  associations  which  are  not  members 
of  a  larger  group  embraced  in  the  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Association  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  these,  the 
N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro,  operates 
on  a  State-wide  basis,  while  the  others  operate  on  a  county 
basis.  One  insures  tobacco  barns  only.  Brief  articles  on 
these  follow. 


N.  C 


GRANGE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Piedmont  Building 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  was  organized 
and  began  business  in  1935,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of 
members  of  the  N.  C.  State  Grange  to  protect  rural  and 
community  property  within  the  State  at  a  time  when  in- 
surance of  this  type  of  property  was  expensive  and  hard  to 
get  and  old  line  companies  were  closing  out  this  type  of 
insurance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  State  Grange  at  Lumberton  in 
1934,  the  executive  committee  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Grange  signed  the  appli- 
cation for  the  charter  and  became  directors  of  the  new  in- 
surance company. 

Assisting  in  the  plans  of  organization  were  several  indi- 
viduals and  commission  agencies,  including:  Dr.  V.  N.  Val- 
gren,  insurance  specialist  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, Washington;  the  late  Dan  C.  Bonev,  N.  C.  Insurance 
Commissioner;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mills,  of  Clemson  College,  S.  C, 
and  the  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  all  of  whom  made  valuable  contributions  toward  work- 
ing up  the  plans  and  getting  the  new  insurance  company 
started  on  a  firm  basis. 


The  first  directors  of  the  insurance  company  were:  D.  J. 
Lybrook,  Advance;  R.  C.  Adams,  Salisbury;  R.  W.  Pou  Win- 
ston-Salem; E.  S.  Vanatta,  Wadesboro,  then  master  of  the 
State  Grange;  E.  B.  Garrett,  Fayetteville;  W.  G.  Yeager, 
Salisbury;  Miss  Pearl  Thompson.  Salisbury;  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
Haw  River;  Frank  Parker  and  M.  G.  Mann,  Raleigh,  all  of 
whom  were  incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  these 
additional  directors:  John  Artz,  Albemarle,  T.  W.  Fergu- 
son, Ferguson;  G.  A.  Cowan,  Hester,  and  Joseph  Page, 
Fairmont. 

The  first  officers  of  the  N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  were:  R.  W.  Pou,  Winston-Salem,  president;  E.  B.  Gar- 
rett, Fayetteville,  vice-president,  and  Harry  Caldwell, 
Greensboro,  secretary-treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors  included:  President  Pou,  Vice-Pres- 
ident Garrett,  John  Artz  and  T.  W.  Ferguson. 

The  company  started  business  in  February,  1935,  and 
issued  its  No.  1  policy  to  its  first  applicant,  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
Haw  River,  now  governor-nominate  of  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh, 
was  one  of  the  early  policyholders. 

This  company  writes  insurance  on  dwellings,  barns,  to- 
bacco pack  houses,  but  not  tobacco  curing  barns,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  C.  Grange  and  also  writes  insurance  on 
churches,  parsonages,  State  Grange  halls  and  other  com- 
munity buildings.  A  limit  of  $5,000  is  placed  on  the  amount 
of  insurance  issued  on  each  single  risk.  Every  building 
and  every  item  of  contents  insured  are  conservatively  valued 
and  coverage  is  limited  to  7  5  percent  of  this  amount. 

All  risks  above  $3,000  are  reinsured  with  the  S.  C.  Grange! 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  under  a  mutual  agreement,  by  which! 
the  N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  holds  reinsurance 
above  $2,000  for  the  South  Carolina  company. 

The  N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  operates  on  i\ 
premium  deposits  plan,  which  is  an  unusual  form  of  insur 
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ance.  This  plan  was  suggested  by  Federal  Land  Bank  rep- 
resentatives. Under  this  plan,  policyholders  put  up  deposits 
to  guarantee  payment  of  all  premiums.  Assessments  are 
collected  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  cover  all  losses  during 
the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  the  premium  deposits, 
which  amount  to  assessments  sufficient  for  about  2%  year 
periods,  held  by  the  company,  it  has  gradually  built  up  a 
surplus  which  had  reached  $3,953.72  by  the  end  of  1947. 

The  company  is  State-wide  in  its  operation,  but  actually 
has  business  in  about  half  of  the  North  Carolina  counties. 
At  the  end  of  19  47,  it  had  1,19  6  individual  policyholders 
and  the  total  insurance  in  force  was  $3,447,775.  Indicating 
the  extensive  growth  of  the  company,  the  number  of  poli- 
cies in  force  had  more  than  doubled,  from  545  in  1937,  and 
the  insurance  in  force  had  increased  almost  fourfold  in  that 
decade,  or  from  $925,938  in  1937.  Premium  income  in- 
creased from  $4,20  0  in  1937  to  approximately  $17,50  0  in 
1947,  and  losses  paid  increased  from  $2,439.82  in  1937  to 
$8,225.03  in  1947. 

The  company  had  arrangements  with  the  Potomac  Wind 
Insurance  Co.  to  handle  all  wind  coverage,  but  it  is  now 
making  plans  to  handle  policies  on  losses  from  wind  and 
extended  coverage,  water,  hail,  tornado,  falling  planes  and 
other  types  of  losses. 

Since  this  is  a  mutual  company,  it  has  no  capital  stock. 
It  employs  no  solicitors  and  all  business  is  handled  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  In  case  of  loss  of  property  of  a  policy- 
holder, the  nearest  director  visits  the  place  and  makes  an 
adjustment  with  the  owner  on  the  amount  of  damage.  All 
claims  are  paid  promptly. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  W.  McCorkle, 
Kernersville,  president;  T.  W.  Allen,  Creedmoor,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Harry  Caldwell,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
eleven  directors,  serving  staggered  terms  of  three  years 
each,  include:  President  McCorkle,  Vice-President  Allen  and 
T.  W.  Ferguson,  W.  L.  Meredith,  Trinity;  G.  F.  Loftin,  Kin- 
ston;  W.  W.  Andrews,  Goldsboro;  E.  C.  Watson,  Ingold; 
B.  L.  Angell,  Winston-Salem;  C.  B.  Coble,  Burlington;  John 
R.  Jimeson,  Marion,  and  Paul  S.  Oliver,  Fairmont. 


MECKLENBURG    FARMERS'    MUTUAL    FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Mecklenburg  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
located  at  239  North  College  Street  (Victor  Shaw  Co.),  Char- 
lotte, was  organized  as  a  means  of  mutual  protection  for  the 
farmers  of  Mecklenburg  County  against  fire  and  lightning 
on  February  2  2,  190  2. 

This  organization  grew  out  of  the  Mecklenburg  branch  of 
the  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  North 
Carolina.  On  February  7,  1901,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander,  Dr.  W.  P.  Craven  and  J.  A.  McClintock 
was  named  to  consider  the  advisability  of  withdrawing  from 
the  State  Association  and  forming  an  independent  local 
organization.  This  committee  on  January  4,  190  2  recom- 
mended such  action  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 
The  members  of  this  committee  and  H.  D.  Stowe  and  W.  S. 
Pharr  were  named  as  a  special  committee  to  draw  up  a  new 
constitution  and  apply  for  a  charter.  Its  action  was  ap- 
proved February  2  2,  190  2,  and  a  board  of  seven  directors 
was  elected,  including  Mr.  Stowe,  Dr.  Craven,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Pharr,  Mr.  McClintock  and  S.  T.  Caldwell  and  John 
McDowell.  Officers  elected  included:  Capt.  W.  E.  Ardrey, 
president;  John  McDowell,  vice-president,  and  R.  C.  Free- 
man, secretary  and  treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
named  included:   Messrs.  Stowe,  McClintock  and  Pharr. 

Mr.  Ardrey  served  as  president  a  few  years  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  McDowell.  Other  presidents  have  been 
Charles  W.  Robinson,  Joe  Robinson,  and  I.  B.  ^aires,  pres- 
ent president,  elected  in  1946,  following  3  0  years  of  service 
as  vice-president.  R.  C.  Freeman  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  from  the  beginning  until  1938  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mrs.  Robert  E.  McDowell.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors includes:  President  Faires,  as  director  ex-officio;  W.  S. 
Robinson,  Matthews;  W.  H.  Alexander,  Huntersville;  B.  J. 
Hunter,  Derita;  C.  D.  Bradford,  Huntersville;  L.  E.  Wilson, 
Matthews,  and  Query  Galloway,  Route  7,  Charlotte.  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Alexander  and  Hunter  are  members  of  the  finance 
committee. 

The  company  insures  rural  property  only  against  fire  and 
lightning,  including  churches,  community  houses,  residences, 
outhouses  and  contents.  The  maximum  insurance  carried 
on  dwellings  is   $3,0  00   and  contents   $1,00  0   and  on   barns 


$1,000  and  contents  $1,000.  Insurance  is  written  on  prop- 
erty down  to  a  valuation  of  $25.00.  The  rate  of  premium 
is  50^  for  each  $10  0  valuation  of  property,  payable  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  of  each  year.  At  present,  the  company 
has  1,452  policies  in  force,  written  for  1,350  individuals. 
The  total  value  of  property  at  risk  is  $2,930,738.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell's report  as  of  December  31,  1947,  shows  that  receipts 
for  the  year,  including  balance,  amounted  to  $78,389.44, 
losses  and  damages  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,103.85  and  operating  expenses  and  salaries  amounted  to 
$2,79  5.7  6,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  19  47  of 
$71,489.83.  The  company  has  no  outstanding  debts.  It 
does  not  lend  money,  but  invests  its  surplus  in  government 
bonds.  All  losses  are  paid  within  seven  days.  An  appraiser 
for  the  company  is  located  in  each  of  the  14  townships  in 
Mecklenburg  County.  These  appraisers  visit  all  places  where 
losses  from  fire  or  lightning  occur,  assess  damages  and 
report  to  the  president  and,  on  approval,  claims  are  paid 
by  the  treasurer  immediately. 

The  Mecklenburg  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  no  solicitors  and  all  insurance  carried  comes  vol- 
untarily. 


GASTON 


COUNTY   FARMERS  MUTUAL   FIRE 
INSURANCE   CO. 


Route  No.  3,  Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 

The  Gaston  County  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
office  of  which  is  located  at  the  home  of  the  secretary,  D.  F. 
Whisonant,  Route  No.  3,  Gastonia,  was  organized  in  1903 
as  a  mutual  company  for  the  protection  of  rural  property 
against  damage  by  fire  and  lightning. 

Incorporators  of  the  company  included:  John  F.  Leeper 
Robert  A.  Caldwell,  E.  D.  Thompson,  Robert  N.  Wilson,  John 

A.  Gullick,  Jacob  Kiser,  W.  G.  Rutledge,  John  T.  Gates,  C. 

B.  Armstrong  and  E.  L.  Wilson,  all  leading  farmers  of  Gas- 
ton County. 

E.  D.  Thompson,  Route  No.  1,  Stanley,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  served  until  1942  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Arthur  Suggs,  Route  No.  3,  Gastonia,  present 
president.  J.  Robert  Henderson,  Route  No.  3,  Gastonia, 
was  the  first  secretary  and  treasurer,  serving  until  his  death 
in  193  6,  when  R.  L.  Abernathy,  Stanley,  was  elected  and 
served  two  or  three  years.  In  1938,  D.  F.  Whisonant,  Route 
No.  3,  Gastonia,  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  W.  R.  Oates,  Route  No.  2,  Bessemer 
City,  is  vice-president. 

Present  directors  are:  E.  E.  Jackson,  Gastonia;  T.  R.  E. 
Oates,  Route  No.  1,  Bessemer  City;  L.  C.  Pasour,  Bessemer 
City;  V.  O.  Morris,  Stanley;  Carl  Earl  Rudisill,  Route  No.  1, 
Grouse;  L.  G.  Wilson,  Route  No.  2,  Gastonia.  and  A.  C. 
Harper,  director  at  large,  Route  No.  3,  Gastonia. 

The  premium  rate  of  60^  on  the  $100  valuation  of  prop- 
erty was  cut  recently  to  50^  per  $100  valuation.  The  com- 
pany limits  the  amount  of  insurance  to  $5,000  on  buildings 
and  contents  when  buildings  are  located  within  200  feet  of 
each  other. 

In  1947,  the  company  had  property  at  risk  valued  at 
$2,182,964.  During  that  year,  it  paid  $5,887.07  in  losses 
from  fire  and  lightning  and  total  expense  of  operations  and 
salaries  brought  the  year's  total  expenses,  including  losses, 
to  $8,313.99.  Gross  receipts  during  the  year  from  assess- 
ments amounted  to  $10,280.26.  The  Gaston  County  Farm- 
ers Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  has  a  reserve  balance  of 
$51,0  93.89,  which  is  invested  in  government  bonds.  No 
extra  assessments  have  ever  been  levied  by  the  company  and 
all  of  its  business  is  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  company  has  a  director  and  an  agent  in  each  town- 
ship. President  Suggs  handles  the  adjustment  of  property 
losses. 


DAVIDSON  COUNTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

The  Davidson  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Lex- 
ington, the  second  largest  county  mutual  fire  insurance  or- 
ganization in  the  State,  was  organized  February  11,  190  2, 
by  a  group  of  prominent  Davidson  County  citizens  who  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  mutual  protection  of  rural  property. 

Among  the  promoters  of  the  company  were  D.  H.  Hinkle, 
first  president,  and  D.  T.  Fritts,  Sr.,  first  secretary  and 
treasurer,  who  served  in  that  capacity  for  eleven  years  and 
has  been  an  official  since  its  organization.  Among  the 
early  agents  were  J.  Thomas  Leonard,  who  served  for  many 
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years,  and  Roy  E.  Lohr,  who  contiues  as  agent.  Other 
agents  were  J.  Erastus  Everhart,  R.  E.  Leonard,  and  W.  Z. 
Greer.  B.  L.  Brinkley  served  for  several  years  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  later  as  president  of  the  company.  Ira  S. 
Brinkley,  his  son,  also  served  as  secretary-treasurer  for 
about  20  years. 

Present  officers  of  the  Davidson  County  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  are:  D.  T.  Fritts,  former  secretary-treasurer, 
who  has  served  as  president  since  1934;  T.  H.  Livenhood, 
vice-president;  and  D.  W.  McCulloch,  who  has  been  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  since  1944.  The  directors  include  the 
president,  the  vice-president  and  Mack  Hartley,  N.  G.  Con- 
rad, R.  L.  Beck,  Julian  P.  Zimmerman  and  C.  P.  Myers. 

The  Davidson  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  writes 
insurance  against  loss  of  property  by  fire  and  lightning.  It 
has  17  adjusters,  one  for  each  township  in  Davidson  County. 
The  adjuster,  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  lightning  in  his  town- 
ship, determines  the  amount  of  damage  and  makes  a  report 
to  the  president,  who  approves  the  report  and  turns  it  over 
to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  for  payment. 


1).  T.  Fritts,  Route  1,  Lex- 
ington, president  of  the 
Davidson  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  will 
be  9(1  years  of  aye  next 
March  23.  He  is  probably 
the  oldest  insurance  com- 
pany president  in  the  na- 
::     tion. 


At  present,  the  company  has  about  $8,000,000  in  insurance 
on  rural  property,  including  churches,  homes,  outbuildings 
and  contents.  The  maximum  insurance  on  any  rural  dwell- 
ing is  $7,500  and  $2,000  on  contents,  and  on  rural  churches 
the  maximum  is  $10,000  with  $2,000  on  contents.  The 
company  issues  a  standard  policy  at  the  rate  of  30^  a  year 
on  each  $10  0  of  valuation  of  property  at  risk. 

At  present,  the  company  has  approximately  5,000  policy- 
holders and  has  a  surplus  of  $60,000.  Both  the  number  of 
policyholders  and  the  surplus  have  been  doubled  during  the 
four  years  Mr.  McCulloch  has  served  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  average  loss  per  year  during  the  past  four  years  has 
been  $8,00  0.  Collections  in  assessments  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $16,000  a  year  and  agents  of  the  company  turn  in 
about  $6,000  in  fees  each  year  representing  new  business 
sold.  The  agents  are  paid  on  a  graduated  scale  based  on 
the  amount  of  the  policies  they  sell. 

As  one  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  Davidson  County 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  all  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations  in  the  county,  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  and  Federal  Loan  Banks  accept  its 
policies  as  collateral  on  loans.  The  financial  condition  of 
this  company  is  excellent  and  the  rapid  increase  in  recent 
years  indicates  still  further  growth  and  expansion. 


FARMERS  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  EDGECOMBE  COUNTY 

Tarboro,  North  Carolina 

The  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Edge- 
combe County  was  organized  in  1901,  one  of  the  early  mu- 
tual companies  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  records  were  lost  about  18  or  20  years  ago,  definite  in- 
formation on  its  early  activities  is  lacking.  However,  it 
is  recalled  that  B.  F.  Shelton,  probably  the  first  president, 
H.  L.  Speight  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Brown,  who  was  vice-president 
until  his  death  last  year,  were  among  the  organizers  of  the 
association. 

Present  officers  include:  W.  J.  Eason,  Route  No.  3,  Tar- 
boro, president;  S.  R.  Jenkins,  Pinetops,  vice-president,  and 


George  H.  Fountain,  Tarboro,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These 
three  officers  and  H.  S.  Keel,  Bethel;  H.  G.  Shelton  (son 
of  one  of  the  organizers),  Hobgood;  R.  R.  Brake,  Battle- 
boro,  and  W.  W.  Eagles,  Macclesfield,  form  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  increased  from  $1,700,- 
000  in  1943,  when  Mr.  Fountain  became  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, to  $2,690,946  at  the  end  of  1947.  The  net  increase 
for  that  year  amounted  to  $217,925.  The  financial  state- 
ment as  of  December  31,  1947,  showed  receipts  of  $13,- 
916.58  which  included  the  1946  balance  of  $7,275.74  and 
$6,640.84  in  the  assessment  and  interest  on  a  $1,000  North 
Carolina  State  Bond  owned  by  the  company.  Total  assets 
of  the  association  were  $9,881.87,  after  paying  $3,792.75 
in  fire  losses  and  $1,241.96  in  operating  expenses  last  year. 

The  association  has  750  policyholders  and  probably  1100 
policies,  some  of  which  cover  as  high  as  twenty  or  thirty 
buildings.  The  maximum  insurance  is  $1500,  subject  to 
one  fire  or  fire  range  and  property  valued  as  low  as  $25  is 
insured.  The  association  insures  rural  dwellings,  stables 
and  pack  barns  (but  not  curing  barns)  and  churches.  No 
commercial  property  or  property  in  towns  is  insured.  The 
protection  is  against  loss  by  fire  and  lightning  only. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  townships  in  Edgecombe  county  has 
three  supervisors,  at  least  one  of  whom  accompanies  one 
of  the  four  agents  to  appraise  property  to  be  insured  and 
two  of  whom  appraise  any  losses  incurred.  Nominal  fees 
based  on  property  valuation  are  paid  each  agent  and  super- 
visor for  appraisal  work.  All  of  the  association's  business 
is  voluntary,  secured  without  solicitation. 

The  president  and  secretary  are  authorized  to  levy  assess- 
ments of  25  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  whenever  the  fund 
gets  as  low  as  $1,500,  which  is  the  maximum  loss.  During 
the  past  five  years,  the  total  losses  have  not  exceeded  $5,000 
in  any  one  year.  The  association  has  levied  only  one  assess- 
ment a  year  for  the  last  five  out  of  six  years.  During  that 
period,  the  protection  has  cost  the  farmers  an  average  of 
31  cents  a  year  on  the  $100  valuation,  which  is  one  of  the 
lowest  average  rates  in  the  State. 


STANLY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Albemarle,  N.  C. 

The  Stanly  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  was  organized  and 
incorporated  in  1917,  with  R.  Levi  Lipe  as  its  first  president; 
M.  D.  Dry,  general  agent,  and  D.  D.  Parker  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  with  a  board  of  ten  directors,  one  from  each 
township  in  the  county. 

The  company  was  organized  as  a  mutual  company  for  the 
protection  of  rural  property  against  fire  and  lightning  dam- 
ages. A  premium  rate  of  20^  on  each  $100  of  insurance  was 
made  annually  until  1946,  when  the  rate  or  premium  was 
raised  to  40^  per  $100  to  create  a  reserve  fund. 

At  the  close  of  1947,  the  company  had  in  force  $2,209,- 
680.00  in  insurance.  Annual  assessments  are  made  October 
1,  each  year.  Receipts  for  1947  were  $7,987,  with  total  fire 
and  lightning  losses  for  1947  of  $3,452.00.  All  other  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $800.32,  leaving  a  reserve  fund  on  hand 
of  $13,967.58. 

The  company  issues  policies  up  to  $4500.00  with  the  ap- 
proval of  one  director  and  the  general  agent.  Risks  for 
more  than  $4  500.0  0  have  to  be  approved  by  two  directors 
and  the  general  agent. 

Damages  are  adjusted  by  the  director-adjuster  in  each 
township  where  damages  occur  and  claims  are  paid  promptly. 

The  present  officers  are:  P.  E.  Miller,  Richfield,  president; 
Jacob  M.  Pickler,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  New  London,  vice-president; 
Randolph  Burleson,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Albemarle,  general  agent; 
John  U.  Whitlock,  Albemarle,  secretary-treasurer. 

Board  of  directors-adjusters  includes:  T.  H.  Almond, 
Paul  L.  Smith,  John  A.  Rowland,  J.  L.  Cauble,  J.  A.  Bunch, 
T.  S.  Stoker,  W.  D.  Huneycutt,  Dorck  F.  Love,  J.  T.  Mabry 
and  Raymond  Russell,  one  from  each  township  in  Stanly 
County 


HALIFAX  COUNTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Enfield,  N.  C. 

The  Halifax  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co..  with  home 
office  at  Enfield,  and  covering  the  counties  of  Halifax  and 
Edgecombe,  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Farmers  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  companies  in  the  State.  It  was  organized  last 
year  and  began  business  August  21,  1947. 
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During  the  slightly  more  than  four  months  of  its  opera- 
tion, its  total  income  amounted  to  $7,293.78,  including  mem- 
bership fees  of  $1,113.02  and  assessments  of  $6,160.76. 
During  the  part  year  fire  losses  were  paid  amounting  to 
$4,6  6  2  and  total  disbursements  were  $6,160.7  6,  leaving  a 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $1,133.02.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  company  had  1,117  policies  in  force  with  total 
valuation  of  property  of  $296,400. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  R.  Hunter  Pope,  Enfield, 
president;  C.  L.  Kelly,  Littleton,  vice-president;  Lucius 
Whitley,  Enfield,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  T.  O.  Whit- 
man, Enfield,  agent.  Directors  are:  H.  A.  Blanche,  J.  R. 
Newton,  H.  A.  Bridges,  Willie  Harris,  C.  L.  Kelly,  Lucius 
Whitley,  and  R.  Hunter  Pope. 


CABARRUS   MUTUAL  FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

Box  247,  Concord,  N.  C. 

The  Cabarrus  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  organized  and 
began  business  May  1,  1901,  as  a  limited  assessment  com- 
pany for  the  protection  of  farm  property  in  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty. The  gross  amount  of  insurance  on  any  one  residence  is 
$8,00  0,  and  the  cost  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  of  the  $10  0  value.  Farm  buildings  and 
contents  are  covered. 

At  the  end  of  business  in  1947,  the  company  had  1,134 
policies  in  force,  representing  the  total  value  of  $3,386,779. 
During  the  year,  the  net  increase  was  53  policies,  represent- 
ing a  net  increase  of  $240,275  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  of  19  47,  the  company  had  total  assets  and 
income  of  $38,112.76.  During  the  year  net  losses  paid 
amounted  to  $8,173.64,  and  other  expenses  amounted  to 
$1,515.83.     Surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $28,423.29. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are  C.  J.  Goodman,  Route 
2,  Concord,  president;  Sam  Black,  Route  1,  Midland,  vice- 
president,  and  M.  G.  Bost,  Concord,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Directors  include:  C.  W.  Abernathy,  A.  K.  Morrison,  Mason 
Goodman,  C.  J.  Goodman,  Clyde  D.  Look,  A.  M.  Peninger, 
S.  A.  Hudson,  C.  Lipe  Barrier,  Sam  Black,  and  V.  C.  Cline. 


ROWAN  aiUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Box  54  8,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

The  Rowan  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  was  organized  and 
started  business  in  190  2. 

The  gross  amount  of  insurance  on  any  one  residence  is 


$3,000  on  buildings  and  $1,000  on  contents.  During  the 
past  five  years,  the  average  payment  for  protection  has  been 
$2.59  per  $1,000  valuation. 

During  the  past  year,  the  total  assets  and  income  amount- 
ed to  $31,4  91,  while  gross  losses  paid  amounted  to  $14,- 
116.07,  and  total  disbursements  amounted  to  $20,556.77. 
Surplus  of  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$9,647.27.  The  company  has  3,119  policies  in  force,  in 
which  total  amount  of  property  involved  is  $7,274,821,  rep- 
resenting a  substantial  increase  during  the  year. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  R.  S.  Safrit,  president;  E.  L. 
Brown,  vice-president;  C.  R.  Julian,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Bessie  Julian,  assistant  secretary.  Directors  include: 
E.  L.  Brown,  C.  A.  Brown,  A.  W.  Albright,  A.  E.  Myers,  J.  F. 
Holshouser,  J.  R.  Stafford,  A.  J.  Caudle,  H.  F.  McLaughin, 
R.  L.  Morgan,  T.  L.  File,  W.  A.  Cline,  R.  H.  Campbell,  J.  W. 
Wilson,  and  H.  D.  Bailey. 


MUTUAL  TOBACCO  BARN  FIRE  INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

Robersonville,  N.  C. 

The  Mutual  Tobacco  Barn  Fire  Insurance  Association,  of 
Robersonville,  covering  the  counties  of  Martin,  Pitt,  and 
Washington,  is  a  new  type  of  fire  insurance  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  is  the  most  recent  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  for  the  protection  of  rural  property.  It  was  or- 
ganized November  17,  1947. 

During  its  first  full  month  of  operation,  this  new  com- 
pany wrote  insurance  on  153  tobacco  barns  showing  a  total 
valuation  of  $44,800.  The  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
on  any  one  tobacco  barn  is  $300.  Each  policyholder  pays 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  value  at  the  time  the  property 
is  insured.  Only  one  assessment  was  levied,  amounting  to 
zy2  percent  of  each  $100  of  valuation  on  property  insured. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  after  only  about  six  weeks  of 
operation,  the  association  income  amounted  to  $6,792,  in- 
cluding $5,000  in  borrowed  money,  $1,568  in  assessments, 
and  $2  24  in  membership  fees.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
association  had  a  United  States  bond,  costing  $5,143.75, 
and  a  cash  balance  of  $1,410.66. 

Officers  of  the  new  company  are:  Vance  L.  Roberson,  Rob- 
ersonville, president;  M.  L.  Peel,  Williamston,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Paul  D.  Roberson,  Robersonville,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Directors  include  these  officers  and  V.  G.  Tay- 
lor, A.  B.  Ayers,  C.  A.  Roberson,  and  W.  J.  Beach. 


Farmer  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Asso.  &  19  Branches 


The  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  North 
Carolina  was  incorporated  in  18  93  as  an  organization  to 
foster  branch  companies  of  farmers  on  a  county  or  multiple 
county  basis  for  the  mutual  protection  of  farm  property 
under  an  assessment  plan. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  farmers  in  several  counties 
were  banded  together  in  mutual  fire  insurance  companies, 
and  the  Association  brought  these  companies  together.  Sev- 
eral of  the  county  units  that  were  operated  in  18  93  are  still 
in  operation.  Some  have  dropped  out,  part  of  them  operat- 
ing as  independent  companies,  and  several  have  organized 
since  the  Association  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina  in  1893. 

Named  as  incorporators  were  J.  S.  C.  Carpenter,  R.  T. 
Mockbee,  W.  D.  Guy  and  O.  Barber.  Since  it  was  organized, 
the  Association  has  had  several  amendments.  It  appears 
that  a  reorganization  took  place  in  19  23,  at  which  time  T. 
B.  Parker,  president,  W.  C.  Manning,  James  Amos,  Oscar 
Hardy,  S.  S.  Cox,  Richard  Williams,  M.  L.  Moose,  James  A. 
Worrell,  and  W.  H.  Nichols  were  named  as  re-incorporators. 

A.  P.  Baumon  was  secretary. 

Present  officers  of  the  Association  are:  John  S.  Watkins, 
Oxford,   farmer,   warehouseman,    and   legislator,    president; 

B.  D.  Stephenson,  Pendleton,  vice-president;  and  Joe  W. 
Barber,  Raleigh,  farmer  and  realtor,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Watkins  has  been  president  since  19  3  9,  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  Barber  have  held  office  since  1938.  The 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  one  representative  of  each 
of  the  nineteen  branches.  Business  of  the  Association  is 
handled  generally  by  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
L.  W.  Tucker,  Greenville;  Levi  Hill,  Snow  Hill;  W.  T.  Hoyle, 


Newton;  T.  M.  Lewis,  Walnut  Cove;  Cicero  H.  Jones,  Hills- 
boro;  and  S.  E.  Coltrane,  Guilford  College. 

Included  in  the  State  Association  are  ninteen  branches  as 
follows:  Catawba  and  Burke;  Cleveland;  Forsyth  and 
Stokes;  Granville;  Greene;  Guilford;  Iredell,  Alexander  and 
Davie;  Lenoir;  Lincoln;  Martin;  Northampton,  Hertford  and 
Bertie;  Orange;  Pitt;  Randolph;  Rockingham;  Vance; 
Wake;  Warren;   and  Wilkes  and  Yadkin. 

The  consolidated  report  prepared  by  Secretary-Treasurer 
Barber  shows  that  these  nineteen  branches  in  1947  were 
carrying  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $57,192,254,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $7,340,000  over  the  year  19  46. 
These  branches  at  the  end  of  1947  had  on  hand  $961,495.33, 
an  increase  of  approximately  $129,000  over  the  amount  in 
1946.  One  branch  showed  a  loss  of  $10,663  in  1947  in  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried.  Another  branch  showed  a  loss 
of  $141.43  in  the  amount  of  money  on  hand.  Gains  were 
shown  by  all  of  the  other  branches  in  these  two  items. 

More  detailed  information  is  given  below  on  the  19 
branches  of  the  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association 
of  North  Carolina. 


CATAWBA  AND  BURKE  BRANCH 

Box  346,  Newton,  N.  C. 

The  Catawba  and  Burke  Branch,  Newton,  was  organized 
about  the  year  1896,  embracing  the  counties  of  Catawba  and 
Burke.  This  branch  insured  property  of  the  amount  of 
$16,000,  on  any  one  building,  including  dwellings  and  con- 
tents,   outbuildings    and    contents,    stock,    tools,    mills,    and 
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churches.  The  average  cost  for  each  $1,000  insurance  on 
property  insured  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  $2.35. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  2,97  5  policies  in  the 
amount  of  $5,165,000,  an  increase  of  70  policies  during  the 
year.  Total  assets  and  income  amounted  to  $88,187.06. 
Total  disbursements  during  the  year  amounted  to  $26,- 
084.61,  including  $7,641.24  in  losses  paid.  The  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  $62,102.45. 

Officers  of  this  branch  include:  J.  M.  Mull,  Morganton, 
president;  B.  L.  Moose,  Conover,  vice-president;  and  W.  T. 
Hoyle,  Newton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directors  in- 
clude: Mr.  Mull,  Mr.  Moose,  and  H.  C.  Goode,  S.  S.  Carswell, 
V.  O.  Sipe,  M.  M.  Smyre,  and  J.  Y.  Killian. 


CLEVELAND  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Box  1118,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

The  Cleveland  County  Branch  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  insuring  farm  buildings,  churches,  and  con- 
tents of  buildings  insured  for  its  policyholders.  The  average 
cost  per  $100  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  approxi- 
mately 40  cents. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  2,299  policies  in  force 
with  an  aggregate  amount  of  $5,566,647,  showing  a  sub- 
stantial increase  during  the  year.  In  1947,  the  total  assets 
and  income  amounted  to  $78,670.92,  and  losses  paid  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $10,560.21.  The  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $61,234.30. 

Officers  are:  B.  T.  Falls,  president;  E.  L.  Webb,  vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Maude  L.  Harris,  secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  L. 
Webb  and  A.  A.  Horton,  agents,  and  O.  M.  Mull,  attorney,  all 
of  Shelby.  Directors  include:  J.  A.  McCrow,  W.  C.  Hamrick, 
S.  H.  Austell,  J.  Bun  Patterson,  M.  P.  Harrelson,  C.  A.  Dog- 
gett,  J.  G.  Lattimore,  W.  J.  Bridges,  Stough  Bean,  S.  A.  Sain, 
and  R.  L.  Carpenter. 


FORSYTH-STOKES  BRANCH 

Box  1235,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Forsyth-Stokes  Branch  is  one  of  the  older  of  the 
mutual  fire  insurance  organizations,  embracing  Forsyth  and 
Stokes  counties. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  average  cost  per  $100  has 
been  2  5  cents.  The  branch  insures  farm  property  only,  and 
up  to  $5,000  on  any  one  residence. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  2,246  policies  in  force 
with  total  insurance  of  $4,476,074.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  total  assets  and  income  amounted  to  $76,359.22.  Losses 
paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $8,209.65,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  $64,841.49. 

Officers  of  the  branch  are:  S.  P.  Reed,  Winston-Salem, 
president;  T.  N.  Lewis,  Walnut  Cove,  vice-president;  and 
Naaman  Spencer  (Pat)  Mullican,  Winston-Salem,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Directors  include:  S.  R.  Reed,  H.  D.  Rob- 
ertson, T.  N.  Lewis,  P.  N.  Mock,  G.  U.  Moore,  H.  G.  Tuttle, 
J.  L.  Francis. 


GRANVILLE   COUNTY  BRANCH 

Route  4,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

The  Granville  County  Branch  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  insuring  rural  dwellings  and  outbuildings  up 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000  on  any  one  risk. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  it  had  1,408  policies  in  force  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $2,488,075.  Last  year,  the  total  assets 
and  income  amounted  to  $83,347.63.  During  the  year  losses 
paid  amounted  to  $3,357.20.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $76,379.69. 

Officers  of  the  branch  are:  John  G.  Morton,  Bullock,  pres- 
ident; J.  W.  Dean,  Route  2,  Oxford,  vice-president;  and  John 
S.  Watkins,  Route  4,  Oxford,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
directors  include:  J.  W.  Dean,  C.  W.  Allen,  G.  B.  Allen,  C.  H. 
Piper,  H.  L.  O'Brien,  M.  T.  Davis,  and  H.  J.  Brook. 


GREENE  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  Greene  County  Branch  was  organized  in  1895  and 
insures  farm  buildings  and  country  churches  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $3,000  on  any  one  risk. 

Assessments  during  the  year  were  at  a  rate  of  30  cents 
on  each  $100.     At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  684  pol- 


icies in  force  with  an  aggregate  amount  of  $2,494,057.  Total 
assets  and  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  $44,014.20, 
and  losses  paid  during  the  year  were  $4,883.5  9.  The  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $36,769.13. 

Officers  of  the  branch  are:  Dr.  J.  H.  Harper,  president; 
J.  B.  Frizzelle,  vice-president;  and  D.  F.  Hardison,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  all  of  Snow  Hill.  Directors  include: 
Dr.  Harper,  Mr.  Frizzelle,  Lemuel  Davidson,  C.  G.  Dixon, 
A.  C.  Oakes,  Joe  Edmundson,  and  H.  B.  Hill. 


GUILFORD  BRANCH 

Box  754,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Guilford  Branch  was  organized  in  1895  to  protect 
rural  dwellings  and  contents,  barns  and  contents,  churches 
and  contents,  schools,  filling  stations,  stores,  and  other  rural 
property  to  the  gross  amount  of  $6,0  00  for  any  one  risk. 

This  branch  had  3,3  48  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  1947, 
with  total  insurance  of  $8,434,625.  The  number  of  policies 
increased  during  the  year  by  exactly  200.  Total  assets  and 
income  for  1947  amounted  to  $138,130.67.  Losses  paid 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $8,692.55.  The  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  $122,358.59. 

Officers  include:  S.  E.  Coltrane,  Guilford  College,  presi- 
dent; T.  Grady  Bowan,  Julian,  vice-president;  Lessie  Wag- 
oner, Gibsonville,  secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  D.  Coffy, 
Brown  Summit,  agent.  Directors  are:  S.  E.  Coltrane,  J.  C. 
Andrews,  J.  R.  C.  Bevill;  J.  C.  Causey,  Charles  Hunt,  B.  H. 
Haskins,  and  W.  G.  Wiley. 


IREDELL,   ALEXANDER,  AND  DAVIE  BRANCH 

Box  50  7,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Iredell,  Alexander,  and  Davie  Counties  Branch  was 
organized  in  1905  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  rural  dwell- 
ings, farm  buildings,  churches,  and  community  buildings 
and  their  contents,  live  stock,  and  farm  equipment.  The 
average  cost  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  27  cents  on 
the  $100  insurance. 

This  branch  had  2,450  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  1947, 
amounting  to  $4,748,610.  Total  assets  and  income  for  1947 
amounted  to  $78,530.89.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $62,439. 

Officers  include:  E.  J.  Troutman,  Route  3,  president;  P. 
H.  Hicks,  Route  2,  vice-president;  Thomas  M.  Crawford,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Opal  Lackey,  assistant  secre- 
tary; all  of  Statesville.  Directors  are:  E.  J.  Troutman,  P. 
H.  Hicks,  W.  B.  Crawford,  R.  H.  Page,  R.  L.  Shoemaker, 
W.  A.  Byerly,  John  H.  Swing,  S.  D.  Gwaltney,  and  S.  C. 
Campbell. 


LENOIR  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Route  2,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

The  Lenoir  County  Branch  was  organized  in  1901  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  rural  buildings  of  all  types  except  filling 
stations  and  tobacco  barns. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  average  cost  of  insurance 
has  been  37  cents  on  the  $10  0  valuation.  At  the  end  of 
19  47,  this  branch  had  9  9  policies  with  total  insurance  of 
$226,650.  For  the  year  of  1947,  this  branch  had  total 
assets  and  income  of  $6,313.72.  It  has  the  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  having  no  fire  losses  during  the  year.  The  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $5,866.35. 

Officers  are:  R.  D.  Howard,  Route  4,  president;  H.  H. 
Wiggins,  Route  1,  vice-president;  and  B.  A.  Phillips,  Route 
2,  secretary  and  treasurer;  all  Kinston.  Directors  are:  H. 
B.  Sawyer,  C.  A.  Eubanks,  Clyde  Taylor,  and  W.  C.  Howard. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

The  Lincoln  County  Branch  was  organized  in  1895  to 
insure  farm  property  and  church  buildings.  The  average 
cost  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  50  cents  per  $100 
valuation  on  property.  The  maximum  amount  on  any  one 
residence  is  $3,000. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  1,177  policies  in 
force  with  property  insured  for  $2,784,920.  The  1947  assets 
and  income  amounted  to  $51,211.70.  Losses  paid  amounted 
to  $2,961.04.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $46,- 
975.55. 
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Officers  of  the  branch  are:  0.  C.  Carpenter,  president; 
Ernest  Ritchie,  Route  2,  vice-president;  and  R.  B.  Gates, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  all  Lincolnton.  Directors  include: 
B.  K.  Mundy,  Carl  Mcintosh,  D.  P.  Bynum,  George  T.  Wise, 
W.  L.  Cansler,  and  R.  S.  Childers. 


Cannon,  W.  A.  Harris,  Carl  A.  Langley,  A.  L.  Woolard,  B. 
F.  Lewis,  M.  W.  Smith,  Bruce  Strickland,  and  Henry  T. 
Smith 


MARTIN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Williamston,  N.  C. 

The  Martin  County  Branch  was  organized  in  1894  to  in- 
sure rural  property,  including  dwellings,  pack  houses,  farm 
buildings,  and  furniture. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  753  policyholders, 
with  property  insured  for  $1,913,485.  Assets  and  income 
in  1947  amounted  to  $35,660.59.  Losses  paid  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $3,3  40.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $30,330.74. 

Officers  listed  were:  Sylvester  Peel,  president;  Joseph  S. 
Griffin,  vice-president;  and  George  C.  Griffin,  Route  1,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  all  of  Williamston.  Directors  include 
S.  T.  Everett,  W.  M.  Green,  Joshua  S.  Griffin,  W.  B.  Harring- 
ton, Leroy  S.  Taylor. 


NORTHAMPTON,  HERTFORD,  AND  BERTIE  BRANCH 

Box  86,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

The  Northampton,  Hertford  and  Bertie  Branch,  with 
home  office  in  Rich  Square,  started  business  in  1896,  and 
insures  all  types  of  farm  property,  (except  tobacco  curing 
barns)  brick  school  houses  and  churches.  The  maximum 
amount  of  insurance  on  any  one  residence  is  $3,000  and 
$1,500  on  tenant  houses. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  2,482  policies  in  force, 
with  property  insured  for  $5,009,921.  Total  assets  and  in- 
come for  1947  amounted  to  $161,353.78.  Fire  losses  paid 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $9,479.22.  The  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  $144,355.46. 

Officers  of  the  branch  are:  T.  F.  Norfleet,  Roxobel,  presi- 
dent; B.  D.  Stephenson,  Pendleton,  vice-president,  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Worrell,  Rich  Square,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Direc- 
tors include:  Charles  H.  Brinkley,  B.  D.  Stephenson,  B.  M. 
Sykes,  S.  B.  Story,  H.  R.  Harris,  and  H.  U.  Griffith. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Box  381,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

The  Orange  County  Branch,  which  insures  rural  property, 
was  organized  in  18  93.  This  branch  has  a  maximum  risk 
of  $2,000  on  any  one  building  and  charges  30 <p  per  $100  of 
insurance. 

As  of  December  31,  1947,  the  branch  had  382  policies  in 
force  with  total  insurance  of  $577,910.  Losses  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  $800  and  the  balance  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  $14,829.10. 

Officers  of  the  branch  are  Cicero  H.  Jones,  president,  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Coley,  secretary-treasurer,  both  of  Hillsboro. 
Directors  are  E.  C.  Liner,  W.  E.  Miller,  Wesley  Y.  Walker, 
and  H.  J.  Walker,  all  of  Hillsboro;  S.  Eugene  Holmes  and 
A.  K.  McAdams,  Mebane,  and  John  Gates,  Chapel  Hill. 


PITT   COUNTY  BRANCH 

Box  57,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

The  Pitt  County  Branch,  109  W.  Fourth  Street,  Green- 
ville, was  organized  November  1,  189  5,  to  provide  insurance 
against  fire  on  farm  property,  including  curing  barns,  to 
an  aggregate  of  $4,000  on  any  one  risk.  The  average  cost 
during  the  past  five  years  amounts  to  $3.81  for  each  $1,000 
of  insurance. 

This  branch  showed  an  extensive  increase  in  amount  of 
business  and  in  extent  of  coverage  in  19  47,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  had  100  4  policies  in  effect  with  property  insured 
for  $4,405,024.  Total  assets  and  income  for  1947  amounted 
to  $109,815.  Fire  losses  paid  amounted  to  $13,593.87. 
The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $82,377.76. 

Officers  include:  L.  W.  Tucker,  president;  A.  L.  Bonett, 
vice-president,  and  J.  S.  Willard,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
all  of  Greenville.     The  directors  and  agents  include:   J.  D. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Asheboro,  N.  C. 

The  Randolph  County  Branch  began  business  in  18  93  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  farm  property,  county  churches,  fill- 
ing stations  (at  a  classified  rate),  and  town  property,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  valua- 
tion and  not  more  than  $3,500.  At  the  end  of  1947,  2,696 
policies  were  in  force,  with  property  insured  for  $3,802,- 
752.55.  Total  assets  and  income  for  1947  were  $70,324.30. 
Property  losses  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,702.27. 
Balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $62,906.66. 

Officers  include:  Zell  Brown,  Asheboro,  president;  Bob 
Hammond,  Farmer,  vice-president;  and  H.  Wade  Yates, 
Asheboro,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Directors  are:  A.  I. 
Ferree,  Walton  Parker,  W.  D.  Fraizer,  Clyde  King,  C.  V. 
Redding  and  E.  M.  Kearns. 


ROCKINGHAM  BRANCH 

Box  98  6,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

The  Rockingham  Branch,  Reidsville,  was  organized  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1922,  to  insure  farm  houses,  farm  buildings,  and 
rural  churches  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,00  0  on  any  one 
building. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  this  branch  had  67  5  policies  in 
force  on  property  insured  for  $1,368,360.  Total  assets  and 
income  for  1947  were  $41,279.23.  Fire  losses  paid  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $5,840.  The  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $34,578.47. 

Officers  are:  R.  A.  Terrell,  Route  1,  Reidsville,  president; 
E.  R.  Powell,  Route  2,  Ruff  in,  vice-president;  and  James  L. 
Thompson,  Box  98  6,  Reidsville,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
directors  are:  R.  H.  Terrell,  E.  R.  Powell,  John  W.  Bartee, 
H.  E.  McCollism,  P.  V.  McMichial,  C.  C.  Roberts,  and  W.  G. 
Sharpe. 


VANCE  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

The  Vance  County  Branch,  Henderson,  which  started  busi- 
ness 50  years  ago,  insures  farm  property  in  Vance  and  part 
of  Franklin  County. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  property  was  insured  for  $550,120. 
Total  assets  and  income  in  1947  reached  $11,818.34.  Only 
$600  was  paid  in  fire  losses.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $9,367.41. 

Officers  include:  O.  S.  Falkner,  Henderson,  president; 
N.  H.  Ayskew,  Route  1,  Kittrell,  vice-president;  and  A.  A. 
Bunn,  Henderson,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Directors  are: 
M.  D.  Garrett,  H.  Stewart,  W.  W.  White,  A.  P.  Hicks,  S.  E. 
Wilson,  E.  R.  Boyd,  H.  L.  Wright,  S.  V.  Floyd,  and  H.  F. 
Mitchell. 


WAKE  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Box  88  2,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Wake  County  Branch  began  business  in  18  93  to  insure 
rural  property  (except  tobacco  barns,  schools,  churches, 
stores,  or  filling  stations)  against  fire  and  lightning. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  this  branch  had  715  policies  in  force 
involving  property  amounting  to  $1,818,055,  showing  mod- 
erate gain  during  the  year.  During  the  year  1947,  total 
assessments  and  income  amounted  to  $36,875.95,  and  $4,- 
0  69.90  represented  the  amount  of  losses  paid  during  the 
year.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $30,857.97. 
Property  in  this  branch  is  classified,  and  the  rates  range 
from  35  cents  to  6  5  cents  on  the  $100  valuation. 

Officers  of  the  branch  are:  George  D.  Richardson,  Raleigh, 
president;  J.  H.  Akins,  Varina,  vice-presidsnt;  and  Joe  W. 
Barber,  Raleigh,  secretary-treasurer  of  this  branch,  as  well 
as  of  the  State  Association.  Directors  include:  J.  H.  Akins, 
J.  Robin  Baucom,  C.  H.  Burt,  C.  S.  Chamblee,  L.  T.  Jones, 
Frank  Parker,  and  C.  D.  Watkins. 
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WARREN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Box  161,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

The  Warren  County  Branch  was  organized  in  April,  1917, 
to  insure  rural  dwellings,  pack  houses,  and  churches  to  the 
extent  of  $3,00  0  on  any  one  risk. 

At  the  end  of  19  47,  it  had  2  49  policies  in  force  with  prop- 
erty insured  for  $578,300.  Assets  and  income  in  1947 
amounted  to  $16,047.71.  Fire  losses  paid  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $2,03  2.50.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  $13,028.11. 

Officers  include:  S.  G.  Wilson,  president;  J.  K.  Pinnell, 
vice-president;  G.  R.  Frazier,  secretary  and  treasurer,  all 
of  Warrenton;  Helen  Brauer,  assistant  secretary;  T.  B. 
Weldon,  and  C.  R.  Hecht,  agents,  all  of  Norlina.  Directors 
include:  J.  B.  Frazier,  R.  K.  Carroll,  W.  D.  Martin,  M.  C. 
Duke,  T.  B.  Fleming,  C.  P.  Pope,  and  W.  J.  Hecht. 


WILKES  AND  YADKIN  BRANCH 

Wilkesboro,  N.   C. 

The  Wilkes  and  Yadkin  Branch  was  incorporated  in  1914 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  rural  property  in  Wilkes  and 
Yadkin  Counties.  It  has  a  maximum  risk  of  $3,000  on  any 
one  building  and  charges  40  cents  per  $100  insurance. 

Policyholders  at  the  end  of  1947  numbered  62  5  with  prop- 
erty insured  for  $889,669.  Losses  paid  during  1947  amount- 
ed to  $2,300  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  $3,720.49. 

Officers  are  W.  M.  Absher,  Halls  Mills,  president;  F.  E. 
Bell,  Hamptonville,  vice-president;  J.  F.  Jordon,  Wilkesboro, 
secretary-treasurer.  Directors  are  Frank  Hobson,  A.  S. 
Spears  and  D.  M.  Brendle,  all  of  Boonville;  R.  F.  Eller  and 
J.  M.  German,  Boomer;  Clarence  Hendren,  Pores  Knob,  and 
Ernest  Edwards,  Ronda. 


Basic  Coverage  in  Insurance  and  Other  Activities 


By  W.  D.  Holoman,  Chief  Counsel,  ESC 


Note — This  analysis  of  the  basic  coverage  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Employment  Security  Law  applies  to  all  employ- 
ing units,  all  employers  and  all  industries  alike,  except  to 
those  industries  which  are  specifically  excluded  or  exempt 
from  coverage.  This  analysis,  therefore,  can  be  generally 
used  by  all  types  of  business. 


This  discussion  will  deal  primarily  with  the  basic 
coverage  principles  of  the  Employment  Security 
Law,  the  status  of  insurance  agents  or  salesmen  un- 
der this  law,  and  with  the  liability  or  non-liability 
of  insurance  companies  for  the  payment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  contributions  on  the  earn- 
ings of  their  agents  or  salesmen. 

From  the  inception  of  this  Act  in  1936,  and  until 
March  10,  1941,  any  and  all  insurance  agents  and 
salesmen  were  in  the  same  category  as  any  and  all 
other  employees.  The  1941  Legislature  in  its  wis- 
dom and  judgment  saw  fit  to  eliminate  from  coverage 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  in- 
surance agent  or  as  an  insurance  solicitor  or  as  a 
security  salesman  if  all  such  service  performed  by 
such  individual  for  an  employing  unit  or  employer 
is  performed  for  remuneration  solely  by  way  of  com- 
mission. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  is  well 
to  consider  first  what  has  been  declared  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  our  State.  Section  96-2  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina  declares : 

Declaration  of  state  public  policy — "As  a  guide  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  this  chapter,  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  this  state  is  declared  to  be  as  follows:  Eco- 
nomic insecurity  due  to  unemployment  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  state.  Involuntary  unemployment  is  therefore 
a  subject  of  general  interest  and  concern  which  re- 
quires appropriate  action  by  the  legislature  to  prevent 
its  spread  and  to  lighten  its  burden  which  now  so  often 
falls  with  crushing  force  upon  the  unemployed  worker 
and  his  family.  The  achievement  of  social  security 
requires  protection  against  this  greatest  hazard  of  our 
economic  life.  This  can  be  provided  by  encouraging 
employers  to  provide  more  stable  employment  and  by 
the  systematic  accumulation  of  funds  during  periods  of 
employment  to  provide  benefits  for  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, thus  maintaining  purchasing  power  and  lim- 
iting the  serious  social  consequences  of  poor  relief  as- 


sistance. The  legislature,  therefore,  declares  that  in 
its  considered  judgment  the  public  good  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  require  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  under  the  police  powers  of  the 
state,  for  the  compulsory  setting  aside  of  unemployment 
reserves  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  persons  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own." 

This  section  of  the  law  has  been  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in  the  case  of  State 
v.  Willis  Barber  &  Beauty  Shop,  et  al,  219  N.  C.  709, 
15  S.  E.  (2d)  4.  It  was  indicated  in  that  opinion 
that  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  was  to  provide  a 
wide  scope  in  the  application  of  such  law  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  economic  evils  of  unemployment,  to 
bring  within  its  provisions  employments  therein  de- 
fined beyond  the  scope  of  existing  definitions  or 
categories,  and  that  all  doubts  as  to  constitutionality 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
chapter  and  all  its  provisions.  In  the  case  of  Gra- 
ham v.  Wall,  220  N.  C.  84,  the  Supreme  Court  indi- 
cated that  the  various  compensation  acts  of  the 
different  states  should  be  liberally  construed  to  the 
end  that  the  benefits  thereof  should  not  be  denied 
upon  technical,  narrow  and  strict  interpretations. 

PROTECT  ALL  WORKERS  POSSIBLE 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  for  this  act  to 
reach  out  and  include  as  many  individuals  as  pos- 
sible so  that  such  individuals  might  be  given  pro- 
tection from  the  evils  of  unemployment.  The  Legis- 
lature then,  and  as  a  part  of  its  declaration,  stated 
the  object  it  sought  to  accomplish  by  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Law;  an  object  and  purpose,  it  ap- 
pears, wholly  foreign  to  the  common  law  relation- 
ship of  Master  and  Servant.  In  addition  to  having 
thus  declared  the  public  policy  of  the  State  and  ap- 
parently for  the  express  purpose  of  making  it  clear 
that  the  common  law  decisions  or  relationships  of 
Master  and  Servant  should  not  govern  in  determining 
liability  to  pay  the  unemployment  tax,  the  Legislature 
adopted  certain  definitions  of  "wages"  and  "em- 
ployment" and  such  statutory  definitions,  defined 
and  fixed  boundary  lines  of  "employment"  or  status 
with  respect  to  which  payroll  taxes  could  be  de- 
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manded  legally.  These  lines  included  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  and  also  various  other  rela- 
tionships not  contemplated  under  the  common  law 
concept  of  Master  and  Servant.  There  are  no  vested 
rights  in  common  law  relationships  and  the  power 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  broaden  and  restrict 
common  law  concepts  is  recognized  by  all  courts. 

In  the  case  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission of  North  Carolina  v.  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  215  N.  C,  487,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State  stated : 

"The  economic  and  social  evil  of  unemployment  in  its 
broad  sweep  frequently  disregards  man-made  geo- 
graphic and  political  boundaries;  perhaps  it  follows 
that  former  boundaries  must  be  surrendered  in  seek- 
ing a  remedy  for  such  an  evil.  If  new  evils  produce 
as  counterforces  new  ideas  of  control  of  these  evils, 
and  ideas  are  brought  to  us  from  the  legislative  forum, 
we  must  guard  against  falling  victims  to  that  suspicion 
which  is  born  of  the  mere  novelty  of  things." 

EXTENDS  BEYOND  'MASTER-SERVANT 

The  risk  of  unemployment  arises  from  the  depend- 
ency of  an  individual  upon  the  receipt  of  remunera- 
tion from  the  continuance  of  a  relationship  with  the 
business  of  another.  Coverage,  under  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Law,  goes  beyond  the  Master-Servant 
relationship  and  numerous  judicial  opinions  have 
attempted  to  differentiate  the  "Master-Servant" 
from  the  "employer-independent  contractor"  rela- 
tionship. 

"Employing  unit"  is  defined  by  law  as  meaning 
any  individual  or  type  of  organization,  company, 
partnership,  or  corporation  which  has  in  its  employ 
one  or  more  individuals  performing  services  for  it. 
An  "employing  unit"  does  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  covered  employer.  When  "employer"  is  used  in 
the  Employment  Security  Law,  it  has  reference  to 
a  covered  and  liable  employer.  There  are  several 
different  methods  by  which  an  employing  unit  can 
become  an  employer.  Basically,  however,  the  stan- 
dard coverage  provision,  under  our  law,  is  that  of 
an  employing  unit  with  eight  or  more  individuals  in 
employment  in  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  different 
weeks  within  a  calendar  year,  as  is  indicated  by 
Section  96-8  (f)  (1)  of  the  General  Statutes,  a  por- 
tion of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Employer  means  (1)  Any  employing  unit  which  in 
each  of  twenty  different  weeks  within  either  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  calendar  year  .  .  .  had,  or  has  in 
employment  eight  or  more  individuals;  .  ."  (Bold 
face  type  ours.) 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  word  "employ- 
ment" which  has  been  defined  by  Section  96-8  (g) 
(1)  of  the  Statutes  as  follows: 

'  'Employment'  means  service,  .  .  .  performed  for  re- 
muneration or  under  any  contract  of  hire,  written  or 
oral,  express  or  implied." 

WAGES-EMPLOYMENT  DEFINED 

"Wages"  has  been  defined  by  Sections  96-8  (m) 
and  (n)  as  meaning  all  remuneration  for  services 
from  whatever  source  and  includes  commissions, 
bonuses,  and  the  cash  value  of  all  remuneration  in 


any  medium  other  than  cash.  If  an  individual  per- 
forms service  for  an  employing  unit  for  remunera- 
tion, he  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  in  the  employ 
of  the  employing  unit.  It  is  possible  that  such  pre- 
sumption may  be  overcome,  however,  by  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  fulfillment  of  each  of  the  three  con- 
ditions or  tests  set  forth  in  Section  96-8  (g)  (6)  (A) 

(B)  (C),  which  are  as  follows: 

"  'Employment'  means  (6)  Services  performed  by  an 
individual  for  remuneration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployment subject  to  this  chapter  unless  and  until  it  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission  that: 

(A)  Such  individual  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
free  from  control  or  direction  over  the  performance  of 
such  services,  both  under  his  contract  or  service  and 
in  fact;  and 

(B)  Such  service  is  either  outside  the  usual  course  of 
the  business  for  which  such  service  is  performed,  or  that 
such  service  is  performed  outside  of  all  the  places  of 
business  of  the  enterprise  for  which  such  service  is 
performed;  and 

(C)  Such  individual  is  customarily  engaged  in  an  inde- 
pendently established  trade,  occupation,  profession,  or 
business." 

Under  the  above-quoted  section,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  placed  upon  the  employing  unit  to  establish 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  sub-paragraphs  (A)    (B) 

(C)  in  order  for  the  individuals  performing  services 
for  remuneration  to  be  excluded.  The  standards  or 
tests  in  sub-paragraphs  (A)  (B)  (C)  are  written 
in  the  conjunctive  and  not  in  the  disjunctive,  and 
the  employing  unit  must  prove  the  existence  of  all 
three  conditions,  and  the  employing  unit's  case  fails 
if  it  cannot  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion any  one  of  such  standards.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
surance case,  supra,  stated  as  follows : 

".  .  .  the  burden  of  showing  these  matters  of  exemp- 
tion is  placed  by  the  Statute  on  the  defendant  and  since 
they  are  stated  conjunctively  and  not  disjunctively,  all 
three  of  these  elements  must  be  shown  in  order  that 
exemption  from  the  Act  be  secured.   .   .   ." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  likewise  interpreted  this 
section  to  mean  that  any  person  performing  services 
for  remuneration  is  deemed  to  be  in  employment 
subject  to  the  act  until  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 
graphs (A)  (B)  (C)  are  proven  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  the  primary 
party  to  be  satisfied  in  matters  of  fact  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  elements  contained  in  the  statutory 
standards.  If  an  employing  unit  does  show  all  three 
of  the  standards  or  tests  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission,  then  the  individuals  who  meet  these 
requirements  are  not  engaged  in  employment  and 
are  not  covered  by  the  Act.  There  is  a  wide  field  of 
relationships,  a  "twilight  zone",  in  which  one  or  two 
of  these  factors  are  often  absent. 

ELIMINATES  'TWILIGHT  ZONE' 

The  language  of  Section  96-8  (g)  (6)  (A)  (B) 
(C)  is  well  designed  to  eliminate  this  "twilight 
zone"  of  determining  status.  Where  all  three  of  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  sub-paragraphs  (A)  (B)  (C) 
are  simultaneously  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  individuals  performing  service  are  not 
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in  employment.  It  would  be  proper,  perhaps,  to 
refer  to  such  individuals  as  the  most  independent  of 
independent  contractors,  and  in  that  sense  only  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  independent  contractors  are  not 
covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Law.  An  indi- 
vidual performing"  services  free  of  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  "employer",  either  outside  the  usual 
course  of  the  "employer's"  business  (or  outside  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  employer's  enterprise) 
who  is  customarily  engaged  in  an  independently  es- 
tablished business,  combines  in  himself  all  of  the 
most  significant  elements  which  usually  constitute 
one  an  independent  contractor. 

When  this  analysis  is  adopted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  construction  of  an  Employment  Security  Law  is 
fallacious  which  bases  coverage  simply  upon  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  "Servant"  and  "Independent  con- 
tractor." Many  judicial  decisions  hold  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  an  independent  contractor  when  only  one 
or  two  of  the  three  criteria  are  present. 

With  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  basic  coverage 
provisions  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1938  the  Commission  rendered  an  opinion  in  which 
it  held  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co. 
responsible  and  liable  for  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions or  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  its  soliciting  agents 
and  managers,  (in  their  capacity  as  soliciting 
agents),  on  the  theory  that  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.  had  failed  to  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commission  that  it  met  the  tests  prescribed  in 
Section  96-8  (g)  (6)  (A)  (B)  (C).  An  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  defendant  company  to  the  Superior 
Court  and  upon  specific  waiver  of  a  jury,  the  judge 
found  the  facts. 

JEFFERSON  STANDARD  FACTS 

To  the  following  findings  of  fact,  there  were  no 
objections  or  exceptions: 

"That  defendant  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Winston-Salem,  but  has  never  availed  itself 
of  this  source  of  credit,  nor  has  it  ever  discharged  any 
functions  or  duties  of  the  bank  or  of  the  Government 
by  reason  of  its  membership  in  said  bank;  that  the  typ- 
ical agent  and  the  typical  manager  (in  his  capacity  as 
soliciting  agent)  of  defendant  are  under  written  con- 
tracts to  defendant,  are  required  to  give  bond  satisfac- 
tory to  defendant,  are  subject  to  direction  as  to  terri- 
tory, and  as  to  duties,  are  required  to  perforin  such 
further  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  defendant,  are 
required  to  devote  their  full  time,  talents  and  energies 
to  defendant's  business,  and  are  prohibited  from  solicit- 
ing insurance  for  any  other  company  without  defend- 
ant's written  permission.  From  ample  evidence,  but 
over  defendant's  objection,  the  judge  found: 

"That  the  solicitin  gagents  and  managers  (in  their  ca- 
pacities as  soliciting  agents)  are  required  to  deliver 
policies  in  accordance  with  defendants'  instructions  in 
its  manuals  furnished  to  them  by  defendant;  that  de- 
fendant furnishes  such  agents  and  managers  account 
books,  vouchers,  and  other  books  and  papers  necessary 
for  their  work  and  all  such  books,  papers,  etc.,  remain 
the  property  of  defendant,  subject  to  its  inspection  at 
any  time  and  subject  to  be  returned  upon  termination 
of  the  contract;  that  the  soliciting  agents  and  managers 
(in  their  capacities  as  agents)  are  governed  strictly  by 
instructions  given  them  by  defendant  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  contract  and  thereafter,  and  are  at  all 
times  held  to  strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  contracts,  which  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
on  ten  days  written  notice;  that  defendants'  agents  are 


under  the  supervision  and  control  of  defendant's  man- 
agers; that  defendant  furnishes  desk  space  to  its  solic- 
iting agents  in  all  its  offices  and  the  agents  and  man- 
agers (as  agents)  use  this  space  in  performing  part  of 
their  duties  for  defendant;  that  defendant  advances 
money  to  its  agents  and  district  managers  to  aid  them 
in  conducting  their  business  of  soliciting  for  defend- 
ant; that  education  and  recreational  meetings  for  the 
agents  are  held  by  defendant  and  their  expenses,  gen- 
erally, at  such  meetings  are  paid  by  defendant;  that 
the  services  performed  by  the  soliciting  agents  and 
managers  in  their  capacity  as  soliciting  agents  is  a  nec- 
essary and  integral  part  of  the  business  in  which  the 
defendant  is  engaged  and  for  which  it  was  originally 
chartered;  and  further  that  said  agents  are  not  custom- 
arily engaged  in  an  independently  established  trade, 
occupation,  profession  or  business." 

Based  upon  the  above,  and  other,  findings  of  fact, 
the  trial  judge  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
the  defendant  was  not,  by  reason  of  its  membership 
in  the  Federal  Loan  Bank  of  Winston-Salem,  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  such  as  is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Law;  and,  further,  that  the  employment  of 
the  soliciting  agents  and  the  district  managers  (as 
soliciting  agents),  and  the  remuneration  paid  them, 
is  such  as  to  bring  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
U.  C.  L.  and  thus  require  defendant  to  make  proper 
contribution  for  such  purpose.  From  a  judgment 
to  this  effect,  defendant  appealed,  assigning  as  its 
principal  errors  the  two  conclusions  of  law  indi- 
cated above. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  that  portion  of 
the  findings  of  fact  wherein  it  was  determined  or 
found  that  the  service  performed  by  the  soliciting 
agents  or  managers  was  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  the  business  in  which  the  defendant  com- 
pany was  engaged  and  for  which  it  was  chartered 
and  that  the  agents  were  not  customarily  engaged  in 
an  independently  established  trade,  occupation,  pro- 
fession or  business. 

COURT  ANSWERS  TWO  QUESTIONS 

In  its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that 
two  questions  were  involved  in  the  case,  which  in 
effect  were :  (1)  Is  the  membership  of  a  North  Caro- 
lina insurance  corporation  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Winston-Salem  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  corporation  such  an  instrumentality  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  to  exempt  it  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Employment  Security  Law?  The  court  answered 
such  inquiry  in  the  negative.  (2)  Does  the  relation- 
ship between  the  defendant  and  its  soliciting  agents 
and  managers  (in  their  capacity  as  soliciting  agents) 
constitute  "employment",  and  the  compensation  paid 
them  constitute  "wages"  and  "remuneration"  as 
those  terms  were  defined  by  law?  The  court  answer- 
ed this  inquiry  in  the  affirmative. 

In  respect  to  the  first  question  propounded,  the 
court  held  that  in  determining  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion by  the  State,  the  term  "Federal  instrumentality" 
should  be  given  a  restricted  meaning  and  that  the 
term  did  not  cover  a  private  corporation  existing 
primarily  for  profit  even  though  it  was  granted  cer- 
tain incidental  privileges  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  that  membership  of  an  insurance  company  in 
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a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  did  not  constitute  the 
company  a  "Federal  instrumentality"  so  as  to  exempt 
it  from  Employment  Security  taxes  under  the  State 
Law. 

In  respect  to  the  second  question  propounded,  the 
court  held  that  an  examination  of  the  pertinent  def- 
initions in  the  law  made  it  readily  apparent  that 
such  words  as  "employment",  "employer",  "employ- 
ing unit",  "wages",  and  "remuneration"  as  used  in 
the  Act,  were  not  used  as  words  of  art  having  rigid, 
precise  and  restricted  meanings,  but  were  to  be  used 
as  broad  terms  of  description,  evidencing  a  legisla- 
tive intent  to  give  the  Act  a  broad  and  liberal  cover- 
age to  the  end  that  the  far  reaching  effects  of  unem- 
ployment might  be  alleviated.  The  court  reasoned 
that  insurance  companies  such  as  the  defendant 
were  expressly  included  in  the  term  "employing 
unit"  and  since  it  had  eight  or  more  soliciting  agents 
and  managers  performing  services  for  it,  that  the 
company  was  an  "employer"  under  Section  96-8  (f ) 
(1)  of  the  General  Statutes,  provided  such  agents 
and  managers  were  engaged  in  "employment" ;  that 
from  the  facts  such  agents  or  solicitors  or  managers 
were  performing  services  for  the  company  and  were 
performing  those  services  for  commissions ;  that  the 
commissions  constituted  remuneration  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  definition  of  "wages"  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  and  that,  therefore,  such  agents 
and/or  solicitors  or  managers  were  in  "employment" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

THE  (A)    (B)    (C)  EXEMPTIONS 

The  court  further  reasoned  that  since  the  agents, 
solicitors,  or  managers  were  in  "employment"  and/ 
or  in  the  employ  of  the  company  that  the  tests 
prescribed  by  Section  96-8  (g)  (6)  (A)  (B)  (C) 
should  be  applied  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  services  performed  by  the  agents  or  man- 
agers should  be  excluded.  It  has  been  previously 
indicated  herein  that  services  which  are  performed 
for  "remuneration"  are  deemed  to  be  in  "employ- 
ment" until  the  prerequisites  provided  in  the  (A) 
(B)  (C)  section  could  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commission  by  the  company.  The  court  held 
that  the  burden  of  showing  these  matters  of  exemp- 
tion was  placed  by  the  Statute  on  the  defendant 
and  since  stated  conjunctively,  it  was  necessary  for 
all  three  of  the  elements  to  be  shown  in  order  to 
secure  exemption  from  the  Act.  The  court  reasoned 
that  the  individuals  in  question  were  subject  to  a  high 
degree  of  control  by  the  written  contract ;  that  their 
services  were  rendered  in  the  manner  usual  and 
customary  and  that  the  services  were  directly  related 
to  and  contributed  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  defendant  was  organized. 

The  court  further  held  that  the  facts  contained  in 
the  record  before  the  Supreme  Court  were  conclusive 
as  there  were  no  exceptions  thereto  and  those  find- 
ings of  fact,  to  the  effect  that  the  services  performed 
by  the  soliciting  agents  and  managers  constituted 
an  integral  part  of  the  business  customarily  engaged 


in  by  the  company;  and  that  such  agents  were  not 
customarily  engaged  in  an  independently  established 
trade,  occupation,  profession  or  business,  were  facts 
before  the  court  which  were  binding  upon  the  court 
as  they  were  based  upon  competent  evidence.  This 
being  true,  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co. 
failed  to  show  the  existence  of  all  three  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  (A)  (B)  (C)  section  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  the  services  being  performed  by  the 
agents,  solicitors  or  managers  for  remuneration  were 
deemed  to  be  "employment"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  The  court  stated  that  it  was  constrained  to 
hold  that  the  soliciting  agents  and  district  managers 
(in  their  capacities  as  soliciting  agents)  were  in 
"employment"  of  the  company  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  Accordingly,  the  defendant  was  held 
liable  for  contributions  on  the  remuneration  paid  to 
or  received  by  the  soliciting  agents  and  district  man- 
agers (in  their  capacities  as  soliciting  agents). 

In  view  of  the  above  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  basic  coverage  provisions 
of  the  law,  all  insurance  companies  having  individ- 
uals similarly  employed  were  liable. 

LAW  AMENDED  IN  19 Ul 

As  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
1941  Legislature  eliminated  from  coverage  services 
performed  by  insurance  salesmen  and  agents  who 
were  compensated  solely  by  way  of  commissions. 

The  exclusion  is  quoted  from  Section  96-8  (g)  (8) 
as  follows : 

"The  term  'employment'  shall  not  include:  (I)  Service 
performed  on  and  after  March  10,  1941,  by  an  individ- 
ual for  an  employing  unit  or  an  employer  as  an  insur- 
ance agent  or  as  an  insurance  solicitor  or  as  a  securities 
salesman  if  all  such  service  performed  by  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  employing  unit  or  employer  is  per- 
formed for  remuneration  solely  by  way  of  commission." 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  above  amendment,  effect- 
ive March  10,  1941,  service  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  insurance  agent  or  solicitor  or  securi- 
ties salesman  is  not  in  "employment"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  if  all  of  such  service  performed 
by  the  individual  for  such  employing  unit  or  em- 
ployer is  performed  for  remuneration  solely  by  way 
of  commission.  It  should  be  stressed  that  all  of  such 
individual's  service  must  be  performed  solely  by 
way  of  commission.  If  any  portion  of  such  individ- 
ual's remuneration  for  service  is  paid  in  any  manner 
other  than  by  way  of  commission,  then  such  indi- 
vidual does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  exclu- 
sion or  exemption  and  he  would  be  considered  in 
"employment"  and,  therefore,  all  of  his  earnings  or 
remuneration  would  be  subject  to  contributions. 
All  service  must  be  performed  for  remuneration 
solely  by  way  of  commission  in  order  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  come  within  the  exclusion.  For  example : 
if  the  insurance  agent,  or  insurance  solicitor,  or  se- 
curities salesman  is  paid  any  salary,  plus  commis- 
sions, for  services  rendered,  then  he  does  not  come 
within  the  exclusion  and  all  of  his  earnings  are 
subject  to  contributions. 
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Many  Claimants  Fail  to  Qualify  for  Benefits 

By  Edith  C.  Dennis,  Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  E.S.C. 


A  new  claim  which  is  denned  as  "an  application  for  bene- 
fits which  certifies  to  the  beginning  date  of  a  period  of 
unemployment  which  is  taken  when  a  claimant  does  not  have 
an  active  benefit  year"  is  filed  by  the  claimant  in  the  local 
employment  office  and  is  sent  to  the  Central  office  of  the 
Commission  for  a  determination  on  the  sufficiency  of  wage 
credits.  The  total  number  of  new  claims  disposed  of  on 
first  determination  numbered  148,0  61  for  the  biennium 
ending  June  30,  1948.  Of  this  number  127,2  9  6  new  claims 
were  allowed  since  the  claimant  had  earned  as  much  as 
$130  during  his  base  period  in  covered  employment.  Yet, 
during  this  period,  20,765  claims,  or  14  percent  of  the  new 
claims,  were  denied  because  the  claimant  had  received  in- 
sufficient or  no  wage  credits  from  an  employer  who  was 
covered  under  the  Law. 

Investigation  sometimes  is  made  at  the  time  the  claimant 
files  his  new  claim  or  additional  claim  but  issues  frequently 
arise  as  the  result  of  circumstances  occurring  during  the 
weekly  reporting  in  a  claim  series.  These  examinations  of 
facts  often  reveal  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  disqualifica- 
tion upon  the  claimant.  Some  claimants  have  their  poten- 
tial benefit  rights  lowered  resulting  in  their  being  disquali- 
fied for  benefits  for  a  period  of  four  to  twelve  weeks;  others 
experience  postponement  of  benefits  until  eligibility  con- 
ditions are  met;  while  a  third  group  are  declared  ineligible 
because  they  are  not  able  to  work,  or  are  not  actively  seek- 
ing work. 

Disqualifications  are  the  result  of  the  claimant's  having 
voluntarily  left  his  job  without  good  cause  attributable  to 
his  employer;  or  if  it  is  determined  that  the  individual  is, 
at  the  time  his  claim  is  filed,  unemployed  because  he  was 
discharged  for  misconduct  connected  with  his  work;  or  if 
it  is  determined  that  the  claimant  has  failed  without  good 
cause  to  apply  for  available  suitable  work  when  so  directed 
by  the  employment  office,  or  has  failed  to  accept  suitable 
work  when  offered  him.  A  claimant  experiences  the  post- 
ponement of  benefits  because  of  the  necessity  of  antedating 
claims,  the  late  reporting  of  initial  and  continued  claims, 
or  because  of  temporary  illness.  When  it  is  apparent  in 
the  finding  of  the  facts  that  the  individual  is  not  able  to 
work,  available  for  work,  or  is  not  actively  seeking  work, 
he  is  declared  at  that  time  ineligible  to  be  a  recipient  of 
benefits. 

During  the  biennium  there  were  11,4  83  claims  which, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  sepa- 
ration, were  disqualified  either  by  having  the  potential  rights 
of  the  individual  lowered  or  by  having  the  unemployed 
worker  experience  a  period  during  which  his  benefits  were 
postponed.  Of  the  11,48  3  claims,  only  617,  or  less  than 
6  percent,  were  postponed  for  as  few  as  3.9  weeks  while 
10,866  claims  encountered  disqualifications  of  from  4.0 
weeks  to  12.0  weeks. 

Female  Claimants  accounted  for  4  6  percent  of  the  post- 
ponement of  benefits,  while  5,617,  or  52  percent,  of  the 
10,866  who  were  the  recipients  of  disqualifications  were 
women. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  disqualifications 
or  denials  by  the  issue  involved  and  the  sex  of  the  claimant: 


SEX 

Number  of  Disqualifications 

Male  Female 

a.  Total1 5,580  5,903 

b.  Voluntary  quit 2,954  4,060 

c.  Misconduct. 1,629  553 

d.  Suitable  work.  _ ggg  1,004 

e   Other2__ 331  286 

1  Items  a,  b,  c,  and  d  involve  disqualifications 

2  Item  e  involves  postponement  of  benefits  due  to  antedating  of  claims,  late  reporting  for 
initial  and  continued  claims,  and  temporary  illness. 


Individuals  can  only  have  their  benefits  postponed  as  a 
result  of  the  reasons  found  in  footnote  2  of  the  above  table 
and  these  postponements  are  brought  about  by  the  failure 
of  the  claimant  to  report  as  required  by  regulations,  and 
usually  result  in  a  postponement  of  his  receipt  of  benefits 
by  only  a  few  days.  The  Employment  Security  Law  states 
that  because  of  voluntary  quit,  misconduct,  or  refusal  of 
suitable  work,  a  claimant  may  have  his  potential  benefit 
rights  lowered  by  his  being  disqualified  for  benefits  from 
four  to  twelve  weeks.  The  following  table  gives  the  issue 
involved  and  the  number  of  weeks  of  postponement  or  dis- 
qualification: 


Postponement 

Reduction 

Weeks 

Less  Than 
4.0 

Weeks 

Issue  Involved 

4.0 
to 
5.9 

6.0 
to 
7.9 

8.0 
to 
9.9 

10.0 

to 
11.9 

a.  Total    

617 

8561 
5814 
1348 
1399 

1781 

1002 

562 

217 

471 

189 
235 

47 

53 

b.  Voluntary  quit 

9 

37 

617 

A  claimant  is  found  ineligible  for  benefits  if  upon  the 
examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  found  that  he  is 
not  able,  unavailable,  or  is  not  actively  seeking  work.  During 
the  period  there  were  19,980  ineligible  determinations  made. 
Of  this  number  12,946,  or  6  5  percent,  were  handed  to  female 
claimants. 


N.   C.   ASSOCIATION  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE   AGENTS 

(Information  received  too  late  for  use  with  other 

items,  pages  lll3-15) 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance 
Agents  was  organized  in  1935  by  a  group  of  mutual  insur- 
ance agents  and  representatives  of  mutual  agencies,  includ- 
ing C.  M.  Westbrook,  Charlotte,  deceased;  John  F.  Durham, 
and  Hugh  H.  Murray,  Jr.,  Raleigh.  Mr.  Murray  is  now  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance 
Agents.  The  State  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  mutual  general  insurance, 
including  fire  and  casualty,  and  advancement  of  individuals 
employed  in  these  activities. 

Annual  conventions  and  business  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  held  in  June  of  each  year.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Mayview  Manor,  Blowing  Rock. 

The  North  Carolina  Association  is  now  the  third  largest 
state  association  in  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  In- 
surance Agents.  During  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
the  membership  has  grown  from  83  members  to  281  mem- 
bers. The  North  Carolina  Association  is  classed  among  the 
best  and  most  progressive  State  organizations  among  the 
insurance  associations  in  the  entire  nation. 

The  North  Carolina  Association  publishes  monthly  an  edu- 
cational and  informational  bulletin  which  is  distributed 
among  its  members.  Ed  L.  Bain,  Charlotte,  is  editor  and 
A.  H.  Field,  Hickory,  is  associate  editor. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
are  Ed.  L.  Beam,  Charlotte,  president;  A.  H.  Field,  Hickory, 
vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer;  L.  W.  Midgett,  Eliza- 
beth City,  vice-president;  W.  C.  Cates,  Henderson;  John  M. 
Foushee,  Chapel  Hill;  J.  W.  Hylton,  Mount  Airy;  George  W. 
Morgan,  Winston-Salem;  R.  A.  Perry,  Wilson;  Harry  Ran- 
dall, Raleigh;  Mrs.  Martha  Tolar,  Fayetteville;  Ben  F. 
Turner,  Charlotte;   Murray  M.  White,  High  Point. 
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Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 

Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 

Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 

Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 

Biennial  Report,  1944-1946. 

Biennial  Report,  1946-1948. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1947). 

Employment  Security  News  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.2,  Nos.  1,2,  3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 

(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 

The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly   (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3,  4  (1947) 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  2-3,  4  (1948) 

Rules  and  Regulations.     Amended  April  8,  1947. 
Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


Circulars  and  folders: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 

Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 

Information  for   Workers   about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
Workers. 

Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 

Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  &  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special  Studies,  1944-1945-1946  by  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics) 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944, 
by  Industry 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1947 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1948 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
ment Stability 

Covered  Employment  and  Wages  1945  by  County 
and  Industry 

Special  Survey  of  Veterans  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances 

Trends  in  Covered  Employment  and  Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Evaluation  of  Local  Employment  Office  and  Per- 
sonnel Performance  1946 

Trends  in  Employment  and  Wages  1945-1946 

The  March  of  Industrialization 

Trends  in  Manufacture  1945-1946 

Possible  Source  and  End  of  Prosperity 

Trends  in  Employment  by  size  of  firm  1945-1946 

Analysis  of  Claims  With  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 
1947. 

N.  C.  Employment  and  Labor  Force,  1947. 

Comparative  Levels  of  L°vorer  Wages  in  State 

Labor  Supply  Survey  in  .  Towns  of  1000  Popu- 
lation and  Over 

Employment  and  Wages  b  bounty  and  Industry, 
1946-1947 

Labor  Market  Information  Brief  by  Industry  and 
Area 

The  Cause  of  Inflation 

Economic  Disorder  Produces  Economic  Insecurity 

The  Influence  of  Industry  on  Population  Change 

Industry  Turn-Over,  1946-1947 
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Erected  in  1818  in  Raleigh  to  house  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  (See  inside  cover) 
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(Formerly  The  U.C.C.  Quarterly) 

Volume  7,  Number  1  Winter,  1949 

Issued  four  times  a  year  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  by  the 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Commissioners:  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Raleigh;  S.  B.  Midyette,  Jack- 
son; C.  A.  Fink,  Spencer;  R.  Dave  Hall,  Belmont;  Marion  W. 
Heiss,  Greensboro;   Dr.  Harry  D.  Wolf,  Chapel  Hill. 

State  Advisory  Council:  Capus  M.  Waynick,  Raleigh,  Chair- 
man; Willard  Dowell,  Raleigh;  H.  L.  Kiser,  Charlotte;  Dr. 
Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  Wake  Forest;  Robert  F.  Phillips,  Ashe- 
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Rosenthal,  Goldsboro;   W.  Cedric  Stallings,  Charlotte. 
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North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  Division 
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Informational  Service  Representative 

Cover  illustrations  represent  typical  North  Carolina 
industries  under  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  or  related  activities. 

Cover  for  Winter,  19^9 — This  building  was  erected  in  1818  to 
house  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  and  to  serve  as  the 
home  for  its  president.  It  is  the  oldest  standing  brick  build- 
ing in  Raleigh.  It  has  double-gallery  porticoes  on  the  east 
and  west  elevations,  each  of  which  has  eight  massive  modified 
Doric  columns  in  two  tiers  of  four.  The  building  is  in  the 
approximate  center  of  the  block  adjoining  Capitol  Square  to 
the  northeast,  surrounded  by  Wilmington,  New  Bern,  Blount 
and  Edenton  Streets.  The  Charter  of  the  State  Bank  expired 
on  January  1,  1838,  but  the  building  was  used  by  private 
banking  institutions  until  1871.  In  1873  the  property  was 
purchased  by  the  Wardens  and  Trustees  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  and  has  since  been  used  as  the  church  rectory. — In- 
formation supplied  by  William  S.  Powell;  see  opposite  page. 

Sent  free  upon  request  to  responsible  individuals,  agencies, 
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Silas  F.  Campbell 


SILAS  F.CAMPBELL  DIES 

Silas  F.  Campbell,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commis- 
sion of  North  Carolina,  died 
at  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  at 
6  P.  M.  on  January  11,  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack  about 
40  hours  earlier.  He  was  64 
years  old  and  more  than  30 
years  of  his  eventful  life 
had  been  spent  in  service  for 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Many  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
articles,  dealing  largely  with 
facts  and  figures  regarding 
labor,  employment,  wages 
and  other  statistics  about 
North  Carolina  had  been 
published  in  issues  of  "The 
E.S.C.  Quarterly",  as  well  as  in  other  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  He  had 
also  entered  the  field  of  fiction  and  had  written  num- 
bers of  short  stories  and  travel  articles,  dealing  in 
part  with  boating,  which  had  been  published  in  na- 
tionally circulated  magazines.  In  addition,  he  had 
written  numbers  of  poems  that  were  judged  as  ex- 
cellent. In  music,  Mr.  Campbell  was  also  proficient. 
The  violin  was  his  favorite  instrument,  but  he  taught 
his  seven  sons  and  one  daughter  to  play  various  in- 
struments. 

Since  December  1,  1933,  Mr.  Campbell  had  been 
with  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  its  pre- 
decessor and  related  agencies.  He  became  statistical 
supervisor  and  later  assistant  State  director  of  the 
former  National  Reemployment  Service,  headed  in 
succession  by  Capus  M.  Waynick,  Col.  A.  L.  Fletcher, 
ex  officio,  and  May  Thompson  Evans.  In  1935  he  was 
taken  over  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Employment 
Service  when  it  succeeded  the  earlier  agency.  When 
the  Employment  Service  was  made  a  division  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  in  1936, 
he  continued  his  work  in  statistics  and  research. 
Since  July  1,  1942,  Mr.  Campbell  headed  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics  under  titles  of  supervisor 
and  director. 

Prior  to  his  work  with  this  agency,  Mr.  Campbell 
had  served  for  15  years,  1910-25,  with  the  State  In- 
surance Department,  in  charge  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  Section  most  of  the  time,  as  chief  deputy  insur 
ance  commissioner.  Mr.  Campbell's  first  job  was  as 
secretary  and  sales  manager  for  a  fertilizer  firm  in 
Durham  for  two  years,  1900-02,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  he  was  assistant  treasurer  and  manager  of  a 
cotton  mill  in  Greensboro,  where  he  spent  four  more 
years,  until  1910,  in  independent  auditing.  After  his 
Insurance  Department  work,  he  spent  a  few  years  in 
Raleigh  in  general  auditing  and  for  three  years  he 
was  auditor  and  N.  C.  manager  of  a  steamship  freight 
line  in  New  Bern.  From  1930  to  1933  he  was  in  May- 
port,  Florida,  doing  independent  auditing  and  coun- 
selling for  several  business  firms. 

Mr.  Campbell  attained  high  proficiency  in  many 
varied  fields,  but  in  statistics  he  was  in  a  class  to  him- 
self in  this  State,  particularly  in  his  ability  to  trans- 
late facts  and  figures  into  intensely  informative  and 
interesting  dissertations. 
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Beginning  of  Banking  in  North  Carolina,  1804-1860 

By  William  S.  Powell,  Researcher,  N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  and  History 


Discounting,  receiving  deposits  and  lending  credit 
in  the  form  of  ''created"  deposits  or  bank  notes  are 
among  the  basic  functions  of  the  modern  bank.  In 
this  sense  there  were  no  banks  in  colonial  America. 
There  were  instead  loan  offices  or  land  banks  which 
made  loans  on  real  estate  security  with  limited 
issues  of  legal  tender  notes.1  The  first  bank  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Bank  of  North  America  or- 
ganized by  Robert  Morris  and  chartered  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  December  21,  1781.  The 
Bank  of  Massachusetts  was  second,  having  been 
chartered  on  February  7,  1784.  On  June  9,  1784, 
a  third  bank,  the  Bank  of  New  York,  began  opera- 
tion. By  1800  twenty-six  state  banks  had  been  or- 
ganized;  in  1811  this  number  had  grown  to  eighty- 
eight.  State  banks  were  privately  owned  but  char- 
tered by  the  state,  generally  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  but  in  a  few  cases  "perpetual  charter  banks" 
were  set  up. 

In  1789,  when  North  Carolina  joined  the  Federal 
Union,  one  of  -the  most  demoralizing  influences  in 
the  state  was  the  inflated  currency.  Various  issues 
of  paper  money  were  in  circulation  and  the  problem 
of  retiring  them  was  a  pressing  one.  In  the  case  of 
state  currency,  as  contrasted  to  the  Continental  cur- 
rency, the  honor  and  credit  of  North  Carolina  de- 
manded redemption. 

One  method  adopted  to  redeem  the  state's  certifi- 
cates was  to  sell  land  and  accept  them  in  payment. 
Another  was  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  a  prop- 
erty tax  levied  specifically  for  that  purpose.  Finally 
the  use  of  dividends  from  bank  stock  and  the  coop- 
eration of  banking  institutions  was  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  retiring  the  currency. 

CAPE  FEAR,  NEW  BERN  BANKS 

North  Carolina  was  the  last  of  the  original  states 
of  the  Union  to  enter  the  field  of  banking,  a  fact 
frequently   lamented   by   Joseph   Gales,   editor   and 
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"New  Proc"  Bill,  issued  in  1748  and  exchanged  for  the  old  bills, 
"old  proc",  was  declared  by  law  to  have  the  value  of  four  pence 
proclamation  money.  Originals  of  these  three  bills  in  N.  C. 
Hall  of  History. 
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Bill  issued  in  1778  to  help  pay  expenses  of  Revolution,  against 
Spanish  milled  dollars.  At  that  time  taxation  in  the  State  had 
been  practically  suspended.    The  note  was  almost  worthless. 


publisher  of  the  Raleigh  Register  and  champion  of 
improvement  and  progress  for  the  state.2  The  Bank 
of  Cape  Fear  and  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  were  char- 
tered in  1804.  "The  increase  in  population  and  com- 
merce of  the  districts  of  Wilmington  and  Fayette- 
ville,"  states  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  "render  it  expedient  that  a  bank  should  be 
established  for  their  convenience  in  the  town  of 
Wilmington,"  with  a  branch  at  Fayetteville.  The 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  records  that  "an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Newbern  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  and  to  establish  a  bank  in  the  said  town" 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  at 
sea  and  effectively  to  aid  commerce.'5 

"The  immediate  effects  of  the  banks  on  finance 
and  commerce  were  good,"  writes  William  K.  Boyd.4 
"Their  notes,  engraved  on  silk  paper,  were  exchanged 
for  the  ragged  state  currency.  The  dividends  were 
promising.  So  in  1807  the  Treasurer  was  ordered 
to  subscribe  the  number  of  shares  reserved  for  the 
state.  Soon,  however,  the  banks  began  to  return 
into  circulation  the  state  currency  which  they  had 
received,  offering  it  in  payment  of  debts  instead  of 
specie  or  their  own  notes. 

"Thus  specie  was  hoarded  and  depreciation  of  the 
bank  notes  set  in,  for  they  were  redeemed  only  in 


'  For  an  account  of  financial  affairs  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  colonial  period  see  "The  Fiscal  System  and  Administration" 
in  Charles  Lee  Raper,  North  Carolina,  A  Study  in  English  Co- 
lonial Government   (New  York,  1904),  pp.  125-147. 
-  Raleigh  Register.     January  4,  1804;   December  5,  1805. 
:1  Beecher  Flanagan.  "History  of  State  Banking  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  1866."     Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1934,  p.  28.    A  copy  of  this  disserta- 
tion is  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Library. 
'  "Currency   and   Banking   in   North    Carolina,    1790-1836,"    in 
Historical  Papers  Published  by  the  Trinity  College  Historical 
Society,  Series  X  (1914),  pp.  52-86. 
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the  depreciated  currency.  Two  remedies  were  ap- 
plied. The  first  was  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
on  bank  stock  held  by  individuals  and  to  limit  ex- 
cessive note  issues  by  ordering  the  forfeiture  of  the 
charters  of  the  banks  if  notes  in  excess  of  the  amount 
authorized  were  issued.  This  was  a  conservative 
measure,  enacted  in  1809.  The  next  year  a  radical, 
almost  revolutionary,  measure  was  taken. 

STATE  BANK  CHARTERED 

"That  was  the  charter  of  a  new  bank,  to  be  known 
as  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  absorb  the  existing  banks  and  equalize 
the  relation  between  currency  and  specie.  The  char- 
ter provided  for  a  central  bank  in  Raleigh5  with 
branches  at  Edenton,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  Fay- 
etteville,  Tarboro,  and  Salisbury,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion not  exceeding  $1,600,000,  of  which  $250,000 
were  reserved  for  the  state  to  be  paid  for  in  gold 
and  silver  or  stock  of  the  United  States.  In  sub- 
scriptions preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  Banks 
of  New  Bern  and  Cape  Fear,  and  no  new  bank  was 
to  be  chartered  until  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank 
should  expire  in  1830. 

"As  the  charters  of  the  existing  banks  expired  in 
1820  it  was  intended  that  their  capital  would  thus 
be  invested  in  the  new  institution.  Three-fourths 
of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  paid  in  specie,  one- 
fourth  in  paper.  The  indebtedness  by  bond,  bill, 
note,  contract  or  otherwise  was  not  to  exceed  $4,800,- 
000  above  the  amount  on  deposit,  and  all  such  liabil- 
ities, also  debts  due  the  bank,  were  to  be  redeemed 
in  gold  and  silver  upon  judgment  in  the  courts.  After 
the  bank  went  into  operation  the  state  currency 
should  not  be  received  as  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  to  the  bank,  but  the  state's  dividends  should 
be  used  to  redeem  the  paper  currency  when  pre- 
sented to  the  bank.  Thust  the  redemption  of  the 
outstanding  paper  money  was  provided  for  along 
with  new  banking  facilities." 

Within  a  few  years  the  bank's  charter  was  amend- 
ed  by   extending  its   duration   until    1835   and   by 
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1835- 

-1860 

Number 

Capital 

Note 

Date 

Banks 

Stock 

Deposits 

Circulation 

1835 

3 

$1,769,232 

$    475,435 

$2,032,043 

1836 

3 

2,393,440 

569,559 

3,189,068 

1837 

3 

2,525,000 

497,540 

2,124,133 

1838 

3 

2,525,000 

520,247 

3,114,140 

1839 

3 

3,225,000 

474,151 

2,275,569 

1840 

3 

3,225,000 

425,147 

2,092,877 

1841 

3 

3,225,000 

434,623 

1,984,299 

1842 

3 

3,225,000 

379,284 

1,496,021 

1843 

3 

3,225,000 

402,398 

1,931,352 

1846 

3 

3,225,000 

601,713 

3,088,060 

1848 

4 

3,407,300 

439,883 

2,955,121 

1850 

5 

3,789,250 

881,402 

4,249,883 

1852 

7 

4,341,101 

975,516 

5,278,555 

1854 

10 

5,141,775 

1,961,049 

6,576,549 

1857 

11 

6,049,400 

1,276,088 

5,425,277 

1860 

14 

7,949,965 
p.  247. 

1,704,572 

5,735,186 

Flanagan,  op.  cit., 

exempting  the  stock  and  dividends  from  taxation 
provided  the  bank  would  take  up  and  exchange  the 
paper  currency  of  the  state  for  bank  notes.  As  a 
part  of  the  arrangement  for  extending  the  charter 
the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  paper 
money  no  longer  was  legal  tender  except  to  the  bank 
and  that  the  bank  should  return  the  currency  which 
it  accepted  as  dividends  on  the  state's  stock. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  redemption  of  the 
state  currency  the  financial  transactions  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  1816  began  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  instead  of  in 
state  currency. 

N.  C.  NOTES  IN  MANY  STATES 

Inflation  and  depression,  however,   did  not  dis- 
appear  with  the  redemption  of  the  state  currency. ! 
Instead  of  paper  money  the  bank  notes  were  the 
cause  of  confusion  and  commercial  depression.   The  j 
total  authorized  bank  capital  in  1804  was  $450,000 
with  the  right  to  issue  $1,350,000  in  notes.     Six! 
years  later  the  capital  was  increased  to  $2,050,000 
and  the  possible  note  issues  upped  to  $6,150,000. 
The  banks'  operations,  however,  were  not  so  extrav-  j 
agant  as  to  cause  them  to  suffer  unduly  under  thej 
strain  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Archibald  D.  Murphey  in  1817  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  "when  the  banks  to  the  west  and  south 
of  New  England  suspended  specie  payment,  the  notes 
issued  by  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  became 
in  a  general  degree  a  continental  currency.  In 
Georgia  they  were  at  par,  received  and  issued  by 
the  banks  of  that  state.  In  South  Carolina  they 
were  always  at  par,  except  occasionally  in  the  city 
of  Charleston,  where  they  were  subject  to  a  small 
depreciation.  Everywhere  else  they  bore  a  premium, 
often  a  considerable  one." 


Bill  issued  in  1780,  in  which  year  State  issued  more  than  $3,- 
000,000  in  paper  money,  but  before  year  ended  it  was  all  worth- 
less.   Taxes  levied  that  year  were  paid  in  country  produce. 


5  After  about  1818  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  occupied 
the  building  in  Raleigh  now  used  as  a  rectory  for  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern  Avenue  and  Wilmington  Street. 
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''MONOPOLY"  AND  "ARISTOCRACY" 

The  expansion  of  the  currency  brought  a  desire 
for  speculation.  The  charters  of  the  banks  of  New 
Bern  and  Cape  Fear  were  to  expire  in  1820  leaving 
only  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina.0  The  cry  of 
"monopoly"  and  "aristocracy  of  money"  was  raised. 
The  directors  of  the  two  original  banks  thereupon 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  extension  of  their  char- 
ter. Not  only  was  their  request  granted,  but  they 
were  authorized  to  increase  their  capital  stock. 

From  the  time  of  this  extension  in  1814  until  the 
scheduled  expiration  of  the  charters  the  banks  faced 
a  stormy  period.  A  depression  in  1819  resulted  in 
a  rapid  return  of  the  bank  notes  to  the  banks  and  a 
drain  on  specie.  Brokers  bought  bank  notes  and 
demanded  coin,  but  met  only  a  refusal  at  the  banks. 
They  were  given  instead  drafts  on  northern  banks. 

When  ordered  by  the  courts  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment the  banks  resorted  to  various  courses.  One 
refused  to  accommodate  customers  unless  they  made 
payments  in  specie;  in  another  case  stock  in  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  purchased  as 
a  means  of  securing  funds  equivalent  to  specie.  The 
president  of  the  State  Bank  in  1822  bought  cotton 
with  the  bank's  funds,  selling  for  specie  at  a  profit. 
By  these  schemes  and  others  the  banks  managed  to 
protect  their  notes  without  having  to  call  in  their 
loans. 


Capital  and  Note  Circulation  of  the  Banks  of  North 

Carolina  1830,  1856,  1861. 

Note 

1830:                                                                  Capital  Circulation 

Bank  of  Cape  Fear $    796,000  $    235,460 

Bank  of  New  Bern 797,400  392,479 

State  Bank  of  N.  C 1,598,776  695,976 

1856: 

Bank  of  Cape  Fear $1,591,900  $1,688,885 

Merchants  Bank  of  New  Bern 225,000  171,634 

Bank  of  State  of  N.  C ....  1,500,000  1,033,633 

Bank  of  Fayetteville 380,000  668,000 

Farmers  Bank  of  N.  C 393,026  453,225 

Bank  of  Washington 375,000  380,000 

Bank  of  Charlotte 300,000  302,329 

Commercial   Bank  of  Wilmington 350,000  157,970 

Bank  of  Yanceyville. 200,000  352,000 

Bank  of  Clarendon 400,000  400,020 

Bank  of  Wilmington 502,300  434,169 

Bank  of  Wadesboro 324,850  617,900 

1861: 

Bank  of  North  Carolina $2,500,000  $1,665,780 

Bank  of  Cape  Fear 1,591,900  1,948,906 

Bank  of  Commerce,  New  Bern 400,000  465,595 

Bank  of  Washington ._      325,000  513,949 

Bank  of  Fayetteville 380,000  397,959 

Bank    of    Clarendon 400,000  423,780 

Merchants  Bank,  New  Bern .....      225,000  108,778 

Bank  of  Wilmington..... 758,500  851,758 

Bank  of  Charlotte 300,000  449,963 

Bank  of  Wadesboro 325,000  575,000 

Bank  of  Yanceyville... 200,000  374,763 

Farmers  Bank,  Greensboro . 297,000  223,883 

Bank  of  Lexington 300,000  410,000 

Miners  &  Planters  Bank,  Murphy 77,420  134,955 

Bank  of  Roxboro 84,106  27,110 

Thomasville  Bank 300,000  14,215 

[Henry  C.  Brown?],  "Banking  in  North  Carolina — Past — Pres- 
ent." Henry  C.  Brown  Collection,  N.  C.  Department  of  Archives 
and  History. 


CONDITION  OF  BANKS  IN  1835 

In  1832  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  lay  before  it  at  each  session  a  state- 
ment showing  the  condition  of  the  different  state 
banks  and  banking  companies.  In  1835  Governor 
David  L.  Swain  received  a  letter  from  Levi  Wood- 
bury, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asking  for  such  a 
report  for  North  Carolina. 

In  reply  to  this  request  Governor  Swain  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1835,  wrote:  "There  are  at  present  in  this 
State  four  Banks,  viz.  'The  State  Bank  of  North 
Carolina'  'The  Bank  of  Newbern'  'The  Bank  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina'  and  'The  Bank  of  Cape 
Fear.'  The  two  first  named  institutions  have  done 
no  new  business  since  the  31st  of  Dec.  last  [and]  are 
rapidly  winding  up  their  affairs ;  and  their  charters 
will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  January  1838. 

"The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  actually 
subscribed  is  $1,074,000;  of  which  $900,000  is  held 
by  individuals  and  $174,000  by  the  State.  The  State 
has  the  privilege  of  increasing  her  stock  to  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
1st  of  Jan.  1837.  at  which  period  if  not  previously 
exercised,  it  will  expire.  The  Principal  Bank  is 
located  in  this  city  [Raleigh].  Branches  have  been 
established  at  Newbern,  and  Tarborough  and  agen- 
cies at  Charlotte,  Milton,  Leaksville  and  Morganton. 

"The  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  is  located  at  Wilmington. 

"By  an  act  passed  at  the  last  Session  the  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Newbern  with  a  capitol  of  $300,000 
was  established,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  requi- 
site amount  of  Stock  $100,000  to  put  it  in  operation 
will  be  subscribed."7 

STATE  BANK'S  NAME  CHANGED 

In  1835,  as  indicated  in  Governor  Swain's  letter, 
only  two  banks  were  operating  in  North  Carolina. 
In  1832  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  had 
been  extended  until  January  1,  1855,  with  a  capital 
of  8,000  shares  and  its  debt  limit  fixed  at  $1,600,000 
above  the  amount  on  deposit.  At  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature  during  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  extended  the  charter  of  the 
State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  came  up  for  discus- 
sion. It  was  scheduled  to  expire  in  1835.  Numerous 
plans  for  a  new  bank  were  discussed  and  considered, 
but  no  action  taken. 

At  the  next  session  the  charter  was  remodeled  and 
a  new  name  authorized — The  Bank  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Its  charter  was  to  remain  in  force 
to  1860  and  its  capital  was  fixed  at  $1,500,000  to  be 
paid  in  gold  or  silver  or  their  equivalents,  of  which 
the  state  was  to  subscribe  two-fifths.  Four  of  the 
new  bank's  ten  directors  were  to  be  appointed  by 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


K  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Fayetteville  was  not  opened 
until  1825  and  it  closed  after  ten  years. 

7  David  L.  Swain  Letter  Book,  1832-1835,  p.  319.    N,  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History. 
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North  Carolina  Shares   in  Nation's  Banking  Progress 

By  Robert  M.  Hanes,  President,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  and  Former  President 

American  Bankers  Association 


Substantial  growth  in  North  Carolina's  banking 
resources  reflects  the  marked  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  State's  economic  development  in  the 
past  decade. 

By  the  end  of  1947,  banking  in  our  State  had  be- 
come a  two  billion  dollar  business.  North  Carolina's 
banking  structure  is  composed  of  152  state  com- 
mercial banks,  45  national  banks  and  29  industrial 
banks,  which  together  operate  169  branches.  These 
institutions  had  total  resources  of  $2,007,105,755.73 
on  December  31,  1947,  compared  with  $451  million 
at  the  end  of  1937,  just  ten  years  ago. 

On  the  national  level,  banking  has  shown  notable 
progress.  There  are  nearly  15,000  commercial  banks 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  they 
had  total  resources  exceeding  $176  billion,  total 
capital  and  surplus  of  more  than  $9  billion,  and 
deposits  totaling  over  $163  billion. 

GROWTH  EXCEEDS  NATIONAL  GAIN 

Banking  resources  in  North  Carolina,  however, 
have  shown  greater  growth  proportionately  than 
has  occurred  countrywide.  Between  1930  and  the 
end  of  1947,  bank  resources  of  the  State  increased 
from  $220  million  to  over  $2  billion,  or  almost  ten- 
fold. In  the  same  period,  bank  resources  in  the 
nation  increased  from  about  $85  billion  to  approx- 
imately $177  billion,  or  slightly  more  than  double. 
At  the  end  of  1947,  we  ranked  19th  among  the 
states  nationally  in  banking  resources  and  were 
second  in  the  Southeast,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Tennessee  (by  a  slight  margin) .  In  the  entire  South, 
North  Carolina  ranked  third,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Tennessee  and  Texas.  This  standing  is  particu- 
larly significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  large  cities  in  our  State  such  as  Richmond, 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans  or  Louisville,  which  are  im- 
portant financial  centers. 

Banking  figures  serve  as  a  gauge  for  measuring 
the  forward  strides  which  North  Carolina  has  made 
in  expanding  its  agricultural  activities  and  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life.  Total  personal  income 
in  North  Carolina  last  year  reached  the  record  high 
level  of  $3  billion,  nearly  three  times  larger  than  in 
1940.  Agricultural  income  in  1947  was  the  highest 
on  record,  and  North  Carolina  industries  last  year 
manufactured  products  valued  at  more  than  three 
billion  dollars,  double  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  1940.  As  Louis  Bromfield  expressed  it 
recently,  "Of  all  the  southern  states,  and  for  that 
matter  all  the  forty-eight,  no  state  has  shown  more 
progress  within  the  past  generation  than  North 
Carolina." 

Since  the  banking  holiday  of  March,  1933,  banks 
of  the  State  have  compiled  an  enviable  record  of 


soundness  and  stability.  In  this  period,  spanning 
nearly  16  years,  there  have  been  only  two  bank  fail- 
ures in  the  State,  both  involving  small  institutions. 
North  Carolina's  record  is  one  of  the  best  in  this 
respect  nationwide  for  this  period.  Nearly  all  banks 
in  the  State  have  their  deposits  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  13,420 
banks  in  the  nation  are  so  protected. 

STRONG  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE 

To  keep  this  record  of  soundness  intact,  bank 
management  in  the  State  has  added  to  reserves  and 
capital  funds  as  the  deposit  level  has  moved  upward. 
The  capital  funds  of  Carolina  banks  were  increased 
by  nearly  $8  million  in  1947.  Nearly  $9  million  was 
added  in  1946,  and  over  $6V->  million  in  1945,  a  total 
of  $23]/o  million  in  the  past  three  years.  Banks  in 
our  State  have  used  over  75%  of  their  total  net 
earnings  during  these  years  to  strengthen  their 
capital  structure.  This  is  highly  .important  both  to 
the  banker  and  the  public  because  with  loans  in- 
creasing and  the  holdings  of  U.  S.  Government  bonds 
declining,  the  volume  of  risk  assets  is  growing.  Good 
banking  practice  demands  that  bank  funds  be  as 
fully  protected  as  possible  by  adequate  reserves  and 
capital  funds. 

Throughout  the  nation,  the  capital  position  of 
banks  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  The  insured 
banks  of  the  nation  added  just  under  half  a  billion 
dollars  to  their  capital  funds  in  1947,  and  each  of 
the  two  previous  years  additions  totaled  over  $600 
million.  The  fact  that  banks  generally  have  put 
back  a  major  portion  of  their  earnings  into  surplus 
and  reserves,  thus  increasing  the  cushion  of  protec- 
tion against  the  uncertainties  of  future  business  con- 
ditions is  a  high  tribute  to  the  integrity  and  efficiency 
of  management  in  the  banking  industry. 

On  the  whole,  bank  earnings  have  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  during  recent  years  have  shown  some  in- 
crease. They  have  not,  however,  grown  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  deposits  or  resources  because 
of  low-level  interest  rates  on  loans  and  investments, 
coupled  with  higher  operating  costs.  A  recent  sur- 
vey showed  that  banks  as  a  group  had  experienced 
a  smaller  percentage  gain  in  earnings  over  the  pre- 
war period  than  most  other  types  of  business.  How- 
ever, earnings  have  been  steady  and  should  continue 
satisfactory  in  the  years  ahead. 

North  Carolina  banking  has  kept  pace  with  the 
extensive  gains  made  in  all  segments  of  the  State's 
economic  life.  Everywhere — in  agriculture,  in  trade, 
in  industry — we  see  the  signs  of  progress. 

BETTER  BALANCED  AGRICULTURE 

Our  farmers  last  year  received  over  $770  million 
in  cash  income  from  farm  marketings.    North  Caro- 
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THE  BANK  OF  ASHEVILLE 


The  beautiful  building  of  The  Bank  of  Asheville,  completed 
in  1946,  is  Georgian  style,  faced  with  Williamston  brick  and 
trimmed  in  limestone.  Attractive  wall  colors  in  the  William- 
ston tradition  are  used  throughout  the  building,  with  walnut 
woodwork  and  furniture.  The  interior  has  no  decorations,  its 
simplicity  producing  the  proper  atmosphere.  The  building 
fronts  50  feet  on  Patton  Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district,  facing  Pritchard  Park.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with 
basement,  at  the  front,  running  100  feet  through  the  block  to 
Commerce  Street,  where  the  basement,  due  to  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  site,  is  on  the  street  level.  The  bank  occupies  the  first 
two  floors,  renting  out  offices  on  the  top  floor.  Philip  Wooll- 
cott  is  president. 


lina  again  stood  third  in  the  nation  in  cash  farm 
income  from  crops.  Although  one-crop  farming  is 
still  much  too  prevalent  in  the  State  and  our  farmers 
depend  too  heavily  on  the  State's  principal  crops  of 
tobacco  and  cotton  to  provide  their  livelihood,  we 
do  have  a  better  balanced  agriculture  than  we  have 
ever  before  achieved.  For  example,  North  Carolina 
farmers  received  over  $135  million  in  cash  income 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  last 
year,  four  times  more  than  was  received  from  this 
source  in  1940.  We  must,  however,  continue  our 
efforts  to  develop  greater  diversification  in  farm 
activities. 

Since  ours  is  an  agricultural  State,  we  have  bene- 
fited somewhat  from  the  postwar  imbalance  of  agri- 
cultural prices  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  various  other 
goods  and  commodities.  Prices  for  farm  products 
during  and  since  the  war  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  prices.  North  Carolina's  total 
cash  farm  income  has  increased  over  three  times 
since  1940,  and  much  of  this  increase  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  steep  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products.  The  increase  in  price  of  non-agricultural 
commodities  has  not  been  as  sharp.  This  relative 
situation  has  favored  our  section  and  has  made  it 
possible  for  our  farmers  to  make  substantial  financial 
headway. 


HOLD  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP 

Because  of  the  growth  experienced  since  the  war, 
North  Carolina  is  assured  of  maintaining  its  position 
of  industrial  leadership  in  the  South.  Figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  show  that  in  the  three  years 
since  V-J  Day  the  State  has  acquired  1,112  new 
industrial  plants,  and  550  industries  have  carried 
out  expansion  programs.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
these  new  and  expanded  plants  will  employ  94,000 
additional  workers  with  payrolls  estimated  to  reach 
approximately  $150  million  annually.  These  new 
or  expanded  plants  represent  an  investment  of  over 
$238  million.  All  indications  point  to  continued 
steady,  though  perhaps  not  as  rapid,  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  years  ahead. 

The  pattern  of  our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  changed  at  least  temporarily  under  the  war 
economy.  Manufacturing  industries  in  North  Caro- 
lina produce  non-durable  goods  principally.  Almost 
full-scale  production  has  been  maintained  in  these 
plants  during  the  past  seven  years.  Prior  to  the  war, 
much  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  State  annually 
went  into  durable  goods,  which  until  recent  months 
have  been  largely  unavailable.  Consequently,  since 
1940  we  have  not  exported  large  portions  of  our 
income  to  the  sections  of  the  country  where  durable, 
and  more  expensive,  manufactured  goods  are  pro- 
duced. 

FAVORABLE  TRADE  BALANCE 

These  factors  in  the  past  decade  have  accelerated 
the  inward  flow  of  funds  and  decreased  the  outward 
movement  of  money  in  the  State.  In  other  words, 
our  net  dollar  balance  of  trade  has  been  favorable — 
much  more  so  than  in  the  years  preceding  the  war. 
Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  greater  accumulation 
of  savings  in  the  region  than  in  any  previous  period. 
Savings  deposits  in  North  Carolina  banks  totaled 
$319  million  last  year,  and  since  war  financing  was 
started  in  1941,  close  to  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  have  been  sold  in  the  State. 

The  war  brought  many  changes  in  the  economic 
structure  of  the  State  and  nation.  The  tempo  of 
trade,  manufacturing  and  business  quickened.  The 
money  supply  rapidly  expanded  as  vast  wartime 
expenditures  necessitated  more  and  more  govern- 
mental borrowing.  Banking  was  faced  with  the 
responsibility  to  render  broader  service  to  meet  the 
increased  needs  of  business  and  the  public.  The 
banking  system  was  found  to  be  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  serve  in  a  larger  capacity.  The  bankers  of 
the  nation  for  their  part  worked  untiringly  during 
the  war  to  render  the  services  needed  from  them, 
and  in  doing  so  proved  convincingly  the  usefulness 
of  the  American  banking  system.  In  the  years  since 
the  war,  banks  have  continued  to  improve  and  en- 
large their  operations. 

Correspondent  banking  relationships  have  been 
made  stronger  and  more  effective.  Large  and  small 
banks  in  the  State  have  worked  together  in  close 
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harmony,  with  mutual  benefit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  customers.  By  calling  in  their  city  correspond- 
ents to  take  part  in  loans  in  excess  of  their  credit 
limits,  smaller  banks  have  been  able  to  meet  credit 
needs  which,  because  of  their  size  or  unusual  nature, 
might  otherwise  have  been  declined.  City  banks 
have  made  the  services  of  their  larger  and  more 
specialized  staffs  available  to  smaller  banks  and  have 
assisted  in  improving  operating  procedures  in  cor- 
respondent banks. 

BANKS  IMPROVING  SERVICES 

Carolina  bankers  have  participated  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  activities  and  programs  of  state  and 
national  banking  associations,  which  work  to  develop 
higher  standards  of  banking  management  and  serv- 
ice. Every  bank  in  this  State  belongs  to  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  and  Tar  Heel  bankers  hold 
key  posts  in  national  banking  organizations. 

One  important  field  of  association  work  has  been 
helping  to  improve  agriculture  in  our  region.  Over 
and  over  again  bankers  are  stressing  the  importance 
of  diversified  farm  and  soil  conservation,  sound  farm 
planning  and  sound  farm  financing,  and  banks  are 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  to  improve  farm 
operations.  North  Carolina  banks  last  year  loaned 
over  $60  million  to  farmers,  and  nation-wide  nearly 
$5  billion  of  credit  was  extended  farmers  by  banks. 

Another  example  of  effective  cooperation  action 
by  banks  in  the  spirit  of  public  service  is  the  volun- 
tary anti-inflation  program  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  Banks  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
realizing  their  responsibility  to  help  check  the  infla- 
tionary trend,  pledged  themselves  at  a  series  of 
nation-wide  meetings  last  year  to  make  only  sound 
productive  loans  that  would  increase  the  supply  of 
needed  goods.  They  agreed  to  discourage  specula- 
tive buying  and  unessential  loans  that  would  con- 
tribute to  inflationary  demand.  They  resolved  to 
continue  to  encourage  systematic  saving  in  bank 
accounts   and   regular  purchase   of  U.   S.   Savings 


Bonds.  For  the  way  this  program  has  been  carried 
through,  banking  has  been  praised  by  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder,  as 
well  as  top  Federal  Reserve  officials. 

Banking  has  been  alert  to  develop  new  services 
where  needed.  For  example,  installment  loan  de- 
partments have  been  established  by  a  majority  of 
banks  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  12,000  of  the  nearly  15,000  commercial  banks 
in  the  country  now  offer  consumer  credit  in  some 
form.  The  Wachovia  established  a  Time  Payment 
Department  in  1945.  Last  year  more  than  25,000 
people  were  served  through  this  department,  and 
other  banks  in  the  State  have  likewise  found  heavy 
demand  for  this  useful  type  of  credit. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  banking  faced  a  problem 
which  was  troubling  many  another  business  or  in- 
dustry, not  to  mention  thousands  of  individuals.  It 
had  a  severe  housing  problem.  North  Carolina  banks 
were  no  exception.  In  many  cases  bank  quarters 
were  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  handling  properly 
the  volume  of  business  being  conducted.  Throughout 
the  nation,  a  broad  bank  modernization  and  building 
program  has  been  under  way  in  the  past  three  years. 
In  addition,  it  has  frequently  been  practical  and 
desirable  to  open  neighborhood  branch  offices  to 
serve  suburban  areas  which  have  developed  in  recent 
years. 

Banking  in  North  Carolina  now  occupies,  along 
with  the  State's  industry  and  agriculture,  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  South  and  the  nation.  As  the 
State  continues  to  progress  economically  and  to  de- 
velop its  many  resources  and  capacities,  banking  will 
have  the  opportunity  and  challenge  to  do  an  even 
better  and  larger  job  of  serving  and  helping  individ- 
uals, business  and  industry. 

There  will  be  problems  to  be  faced  and  solved  by 
our  State  and  its  people  in  the  years  ahead.  But  if, 
in  good  times  and  lean,  we  have  confidence  in  North 
Carolina's  future,  then,  with  hard  work  and  sound 
planning,  we  can  go  far  and  continue  to  maintain 
our  outstanding  record  of  progress. 


N.  C.  Bankers  Association  Active  Since  Formed  in  1897 

By  John  F.  McNair,  Jr.,  President,  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association. 


The  organization  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association  was  a  very  simple  but  an  interesting 
affair.  After  exchanging  ideas  with  a  few  friends, 
Thomas  H.  Battle,  to  become  the  first  president  of 
the  Association,  wrote  to  every  banker  in  the  State 
suggesting  a  meeting  at  Morehead  City  to  organize 
a  State  Association.  Approximately  twenty-five 
bankers  met  on  July  24,  1897,  at  The  Atlantic  Hotel. 
In  those  days  The  Atlantic  Hotel  was  the  social  sum- 
mer capitol  of  the  State.  Many  a  man  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  center  and  an  opportunity  to 
select  his  wife,  since  it  was  the  source  of  meeting 
the  attractive  daughters  of  this  and  other  Southern 


states.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  old  Teachers  Assembly,  which  was  doing  a  fine 
work.  This  building,  incidentally,  was  converted 
into  a  summer  home  by  Frank  W.  Barnes  of  Wilson. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  here  that  at  that  period 
there  was  so  much  agitation  in  the  State  in  regard 
to  Trusts  and  Associations,  that  before  calling  the 
meeting,  President  Battle  conferred  with  Marion 
Butler,  a  collegemate  who  was  then  head  of  the  Pop- 
ulist Party,  and  secured  his  approval  of  the  project. 

At  the  first  business  session  the  small  group  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  officers  and  form  by-laws.  Two  spe- 
cial committees  were  appointed  as  follows:     Com- 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CATAWBA  COUNTY 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Catawba  County  has  a  show- 
place  in  its  building  in  Hickory-  The  building  is  of  white 
Georgia  marble,  50  by  125  feet.  The  lobby,  22  by  80  feet,  is  of 
brown  figured  marble,  extending  around  the  banking  room  to 
a  height  of  3  %  feet.  The  floor  is  terrazo  tile  and  the  ceiling- 
is  arched.  A  large  assembly  room  on  the  mezzanine  is  used  as 
a  meeting  place  by  civic  organizations.  This  bank  was  organ- 
ized in  1891.  K.  C.  Menzies  was  its  first  cashier,  later  became 
president,  a  position  he  still  holds,  after  57  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Menzies  was  a  member  of  the  State  Banking  Commission 
for  several  years.  J.  L.  Cilly,  John  G.  H.  Geitner,  J.  R.  Gaither 
(Newton),  A.  L.  Shuford  (Conover)  are  vice-presidents,  and 
Earl  F.  Shuford  is  trust  officer.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Hickory  was  consolidated  with  banks  at  Newton  and  Conover 
to  form  the  First  National  Bank  of  Catawba  County.  It  has 
assets  of  more  than  $25,000,000.  Its  deposits  exceed  $23,000,- 
000.  Capital  stock  is  $700,000,  with  surplus,  profits  and  re- 
serves in  excess  of  $1,050,000. 

mittee  on  Permanent  Organization,  J.  W.  Norwood, 
Wilmington ;  J.  F.  Bruton,  Wilson ;  W.  A.  Hunt,  Hen- 
derson; W.  E.  Borden,  Goldsboro;  J.  M.  Miller,  Char- 
lotte; Leo  D.  Heartt,  Durham;  and  T.  W.  Dewey 
of  New  Bern.  The  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  included  Thomas  H.  Battle,  Rocky  Mount; 
E.  F.  Lamb,  Elizabeth  City;  J.  G.  Mehegan,  Tar- 
boro;  George  Folk,  Edenton;  W.  L.  Parsons,  Rock- 
ingham; and  W.  T.  Olds,  Elizabeth  City. 

FIRST  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

At  the  afternoon  session,  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock 
on  July  24,  1897,  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Or- 
ganization then  made  its  report,  recommending  the 
following  officers  for  the  Association  during  the 
ensuing  year :  For  president,  Thomas  H.  Battle,  pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  Rocky  Mount;  for  first  vice- 
president,  A.  G.  Brenizer,  cashier  of  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Charlotte;  for  second  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  W.  Norwood,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Wilmington ;  for  third  vice-president, 
W.  A.  Blair,  vice-president  of  the  Peoples  National 
Bank  of  Winston ;  for  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  W. 
Dewey,  cashier  of  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of 
New  Bern.    All  were  duly  elected. 

From  this  early  beginning  the  Association  has 
continually  grown  in  its  services  to  the  banking 
fraternity  of  this  State.  From  July,  1897,  to  July, 
1922,  the  Association  employed  a  part-time  secre- 
tary, but  the  full-time  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  was  established 
July  1,  1922,  with  the  election  of  Allen  T.  Bowler. 
Along  with  the  advent  of  opening  permanent  head- 


quarters in  Raleigh,  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  membership  authorized  the  beginning  of  its 
monthly  publication  to  be  known  as  The  Tarheel 
Banker.  The  establishment  of  a  central  office  with 
a  full-time  secretary  and  with  a  regular  monthly 
official  publication  gave  a  greater  stimulus  to  Asso- 
ciation interest  and  activities. 

For  the  past  several  years  every  bank  in  North 
Carolina  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Association, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. Present  enrollment  lists  404  banks  and 
orancnes  and  bO  associate  memberships  registered 
with  tne  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  general  officers  of  the  Association  are  its 
president,  first  vice-president,  second  vice-president, 
tnird  vice-president,  treasurer,  executive  secretary, 
and  general  counsel.  These  officers  coordinate  the 
activities  of  North  Carolina  bankers  with  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  comprising  a  body  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, one  representative  from  each  of  the  ten  groups, 
the  immediate  past  president,  the  chairman  of  the 
industrial  Banking  Section,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Trust  Section.  The  officers  and  Executive  Commit- 
teemen are  responsible  for  the  general  activities  of 
the  State  Association  through  tne  work  of  ten  reg- 
ular committees  as  follows :  Bank  Management  and 
Research,  Federal  Legislation,  Agricultural,  Finance, 
Group  Activities,  Insurance  and  Protective,  Legisla- 
tive, Membership  and  Policies,  Publications,  Public 
relations  and  Fuolic  Education.  Actually  the  affairs 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  are  di- 
rected by  125  North  Carolina  bankers. 

MANY  ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

Meetings — Including  the  annual  convention,  thir- 
ty-five major  meetings  are  to  be  held  this  year  under 
tne  auspices  of  the  N.  C.  B.  A. 

Agricultural  Program — The  North  Carolina  Bank- 
ers Association  is  sponsoring  for  the  fourth  year  a 
state-wide  Public  Speaking  Contest  on  Soil  Con- 
servation with  white  high  school  pupils  throughout 
the  State  participating.  The  contest  last  year  had 
more  than  4,000  participants  from  303  schools  and 
awards  exceeded  $6,000.00.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
to  see  the  1949  contest  eclipse  the  5,000  participating 
mark  with  awards  fast  approaching  the  $10,000.00 
mark.  The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
is  to  do  everything  within  its  power  to  cooperate 
with  all  agencies  in  improving  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion of  our  State.  Next  spring  four  special  Banker- 
Farmer  meetings  will  be  held  as  regional  study  pro- 
grams for  bankers  and  farmers  in  cooperation  with 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  Fifth  District. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  establish  at  an  early 
date  a  regular  Banker-Farmer  School  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  College. 

The  Carolinas  Bankers  Conference — This  bankers' 
school  has  been  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Bankers  Association  for  thirteen  consecutive  years 
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at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  has  provided 
phases  of  banking  education  to  thousands  of  bank 
employees  throughout  the  immediate  area,  particu- 
larly in  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  addition  to 
general  banking  education,  a  specialized  technical 
school  in  trust  education,  as  well  as  credit  adminis- 
tration and  organization  for  junior  officers  will  be 
offered  during  its  school  session,  1949. 

ISSUES  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Publication — N.  C.  B.  A.  members  receive  many 
classified  bulletins  under  the  headings  of  General, 
Legal,  Legislative,  Protective,  Public  Relations, 
Washington,  Insurance,  and  Conference.  The  Asso- 
ciation also  publishes  annually  "Trends  in  Banking 
in  North  Carolina"  which  is  recognized  by  bankers 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  outstanding 
project  of  the  Bank  Management  and  Research  Com- 
mittee. The  Tarheel  Banker  is  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  in- 
terest to  its  members.  Educational  articles  on  new 
trends  in  operations  and  services,  as  well  as  news 
about  banks  and  bankers,  are  its  predominant  fea- 
tures. 

Insurance — Even  though  the  Association  Insur- 
ance Program  has  been  in  effect  only  a  few  months, 
already  130  banks  are  furnishing  Life  and  Hospital- 
ization Insurance  to  all  officers  and  employees  at 
bank  expense. 

Miscellaneous — Other  services  of  the  Association 
include  legal  counsel  for  member  banks,  legislative 
activity  in  the  interest  of  banking  and  its  customers, 
and  also  sponsorship  of  a  Thumbprint  Plan  whereby 
its  merchant  customers  may  be  protected,  if  they 
wish  to  be  protected  from  fraudulent  check  writers. 

Future  planning  indicates  the  establishment  of  a 
Pension  Program  for  all  personnel  in  North  Carolina 
banks,  expanded  educational  programs,  and  a  broad- 
er general  program  of  services  for  its  membership. 
News  and  views  of  tomorrow  will  find  all  North 
Carolina  banks  and  bankers  serving  their  customers 
and  communities  in  full  protective  and  serviceable 
activity. 


OFFICERS,  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
GROUP  CHAIRMEN  OF  N.  C.  BANKERS 

Officers,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  group 
chairmen  and  section  chairmen  of  the  North  Carolina  Bank- 
ers Association  for  the  current  year  are  as  follows: 

Officers:  John  F.  McNair,  Jr.,  executive  vice-president, 
The  State  Bank,  Laurinburg,  president;  J.  Herbert  Waldrop, 
vice-president  and  cashier,  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Greenville,  first  vice-president;  Garland  Johnson,  executive 
vice-president,  the  Bank  of  Elkin,  Elkin,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Wiley  W.  Mears,  vice-president  and  cashier,  The  Plant- 
ers National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Rocky  Mount,  third  vice- 
president;  Ernest  S.  Booth,  executive  vice-president,  The 
Fidelity  Bank,  Durham,  treasurer;  Fred  W.  Greene,  Raleigh, 
executive  secretary;  I.  M.  Bailey,  Raleigh,  general  counsel. 

Executive  Committee:  J.  E.  Edwards,  Belhaven;  S.  B. 
Kittrell,  Pinetops;  Jack  L.  Satchwell,  Fremont;  J.  C.  Gard- 


ner, Henderson;  W.  L.  Glancy,  Mount  Airy;  John  P.  Sted- 
man,  Lumberton;  J.  C.  Leigh,  Hamlet;  H.  P.  Brandis,  Salis- 
bury; George  Blanton,  Jr.,  Shelby;  B.  B.  Massagee,  Hender- 
sonville;  E.  B.  Pittman,  Wilson;  George  D.  Vick,  Raleigh; 
Warren  S.  Johnson,  Wilmington. 

Group  Chairmen:  Group  1,  John  A.  Kramer,  Edenton; 
Group  2,  S.  B.  Kittrell,  Pinetops;  Group  3,  M.  F.  Allen,  Jr., 
Kenansville;  Group  4,  O.  Gordon  Perry,  Durham;  Group  5, 
James  W.  Poole,  Greensboro;  Group  6,  C.  Paul  Stewart, 
Fayetteville;  Group  7,  Robert  Lewis,  Raeford;  Group  8, 
A.  L.  Shuford,  Conover;  Group  9,  W.  W.  Hoy,  Rutherford- 
ton;  Group  10,  Perry  C.  Tomlin,  Asheville. 

Section  Chairmen:  Industrial  Section,  E.  B.  Pittman,  Wil- 
son; Trust  Division,  George  D.  Vick,  Raleigh. 


WORKING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  N.  C. 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1948-49 

Working  committees  named  to  handle  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  for  the  year 
1948-49  are  as  follows: 

Agriculture:  John  P.  Stedman,  Lumberton,  chairman; 
Paul  Edmonds,  Gatesville;  G.  Thomas  Fawcett,  Mount  Airy; 
Roy  Griffin,  Woodland;  Harry  Gurganus,  Washington;  Gor- 
don Hunter,  Roxboro;  T.  H.  LeCroy,  Rocky  Mount;  Carl 
McCraw,  Charlotte;  Robert  Prince,  Fuquay  Springs;  Clyde 
L.  Stutts,  Laurel  Hill;  Jonathan  Woody,  Waynesville. 

Bank  Management  and  Research:  G.  Harold  Myrick,  Lin- 
colnton,  chairman;  Wallace  W.  Brawley,  Rocky  Mount;  W. 
J.  Broadwell,  Durham;  John  Covington,  Rockingham;  Yates 
Faison,  Charlotte;  J.  C.  Garner,  Henderson;  Fletcher  Greg- 
ory, Jr.,  Halifax;  Robin  Hood,  Hickory;  W.  D.  Whitaker, 
Andrews;  Meade  Willis,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem. 

Federal  Legislation:  Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg,  chairman; 
Fred  W.  Greene,  ex-officio,  Raleigh;  J.  G.  Thornton,  Wil- 
mington; W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville;  Philip  Woollcott,  Ashe- 
ville. 

Finance:  J.  Herbert  Waldrop,  Greenville,  chairman; 
Ernest  Booth,  Durham;  Garland  Johnson,  Elkin;  Warren 
Johnson,  Wilmington;  Wiley  Mears,  Rocky  Mount. 

Group  Activities:  Wiley  Mears,  Rocky  Mount,  chairman; 
M.  F.  Allen,  Kenansville;  W.  W.  Hoy,  Rutherfordton;  S.  B. 
Kittrell,  Pinetops;  John  A.  Kramer,  Edenton;  Robert  Lewis, 
Raeford;  O.  Gordon  Perry,  Durham;  James  W.  Poole, 
Greensboro;  A.  L.  Shuford,  Jr.,  Conover;  Paul  Stewart, 
Fayetteville;  Perry  C.  Tomlin,  Asheville. 

Insurance  and  Protection:  Charles  D.  Parker,  Asheville, 
chairman;  W.  J.  Ausbon,  Tarboro;  J.  N.  Coburn,  Whiteville; 
R.  H.  Johnson,  Conway;  John  G.  Knox,  Statesville;  John 
Mitchell,  Warrenton;  Olin  Sikes,  Monroe;  C.  V.  Sutton, 
Greensboro;  Robert  H.  Tate,  Wilmington. 

Legislative:  Garland  Johnson,  Elkin,  chairman;  W.  B. 
Hodges,  Hendersonville;  Leroy  Martin,  Raleigh;  R.  L.  Pope, 
Thomasville;  B.  H.  Plint,  Winston-Salem;  Allen  H.  Sims, 
Gastonia;  John  P.  Stedman,  Lumberton;  Archie  McLean, 
Charlotte;  A.  G.  Small,  Elizabeth  City;  Frank  Spruill,  Rocky 
Mount;  W.  E.  Thompson,  Chapel  Hill;  I.  M.  Bailey,  ex-officio, 
Raleigh. 

Membership  and  Policies:  B.  R.  Roberts,  Durham,  chair- 
man; Claude  Armfield,  Jr.,  Lenoir;  H.  W.  Cabe,  Franklin; 
Helen  Jackson,  Winston-Salem;  H.  E.  Lee,  Roanoke  Rapids; 
M.  A.  Matthews,  Columbia;  R.  A.  McPheeters,  Greensboro; 
W.  H.  Neal,  Winston-Salem;  Marshall  Spears,  Rocky  Mount; 
Zeb  Strawn,  Charlotte;   Edythe  Wyche,  Sanford. 

Publications:  William  Singletary,  Winston-Salem,  chair- 
man; Charles  Barrett,  Laurinburg;  Martha  Guy,  Newland; 
J.  L.  Hofler,  Windsor;  Helen  Holbrook,  Winston-Salem;  L. 
D.  Kirkland,  Jr.,  Durham;  I.  E.  Pittman,  Morehead  City; 
Bruce  Riley,  Wilson;  J.  P.  Robinson,  Charlotte;  Bowen  Ross, 
Lumberton;  Miller  Sigmon,  Hickory. 

Public  Relations  and  Public  Education:  Richard  Forres- 
ter, Raleigh,  chairman;  H.  F.  Bell,  Wilson;  Mary  Lee  Biz- 
zell,  Kinston;  Guy  Dudley,  Winston-Salem;  W.  D.  Halfacre, 
North  Wilkesboro;  M.  W.  Harriss,  Jr.,  Sanford;  W.  F.  Phil- 
lips, Charlotte;  C.  Bion  Sears,  Whiteville;  Mildred  Snipes, 
Asheville. 
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State  Bank  Supervision  Since  1887  in  North  Carolina 

By  Gurney  P.  Hood,  N.  C.  Commissioner  of  Banks. 


The  duty  of  the  State  to  supervise  banks  was  not 
recognized  by  the  General  Assembly  until  1887,  at 
which  session  banks  operating  in  North  Carolina 
were  required  to  make  reports  to  the  State  Treasurer 
at  least  twice  each  year,  and  some  limited  authority 
was  given  to  make  special  examinations  to  determine 
a  bank's  solvency. 

The  first  consolidated  statement  of  the  banks  of 
the  State  was  made  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  1887, 
and  the  total  resources  were  slightly  more  than 
$3,000,000.00.  Nine  years  later  the  resources  had 
increased  to  about  $19,000,000.00. 

The  banking  laws  were  amended  at  the  sessions 
of  1889,  1891  and  1893,  giving  the  State  Treasurer 
more  authority  in  the  supervision  of  banks. 

At  the  session  of  1899  the  Corporation  Commission 
was  created,  and  the  supervision  of  banks  was  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

In  1903  the  Legislature  gave  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission authority  to  make  rules  to  govern  banks, 
provided  such  rules  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
banking  law,  and  in  1907  supervision  was  slightly 
extended,  and  definite  fees  were  provided  to  cover 
the  cost  of  examination.  Very  few  additional  powers 
were  given  with  reference  to  supervision  from  1907 
to  1921. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT  CREATED 

The  General  Assembly  of  1921  enacted  the  first 
real  statutes  with  reference  to  supervision  and  exam- 


ination of  banks,  including  discretionary  powers  to 
refuse  bank  charters,  providing  for  the  organization 
of  a  Banking  Department  within  the  Corporation 
Commission,  and  the  naming  of  a  Chief  State  Bank 
Examiner.  Very  few  changes  were  made  in  this 
law  until  1927,  at  which  time  it  was  very  much  im- 
proved. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1927  also  passed  the 
Liquidation  Act,  placing  the  liquidation  of  all  closed 
banks  under  the  Corporation  Commission.  This 
method  of  liquidating  closed  banks  has  been  proved 
to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  Seawell  Bill  passed  by  the  1931  General  As- 
sembly and  ratified  on  April  2,  1931,  created  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Banks,  and  gave  him 
the  duties,  power  and  authority  to  supervise  and 
liquidate  all  State  Banks  which  had  been  exercised 
by  the  Corporation  Commission  since  1899.  This  bill 
also  provided  for  an  Advisory  Commission  to  consist 
of  the  State  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  two  prac- 
tical bankers  and  one  business  man. 

The  authority  to  license  banks  to  do  a  trust  busi- 
ness was  transferred  from  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Commissioner  of  Banks  at  the  1931 
session,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  closer  super- 
vision of  trust  business  in  the  future. 

EARLY  BANK  EXAMINERS 

It  has  been  impossible  to  find  any  record  of  Bank 
Examiners  who  served  under  the  State  Treasurer 


STATE  BANKING  COMMISSION— This  picture  shows  the 
State  Banking  Commission  in  session  in  January,  1949,  when 
65  citizens,  lawyers,  senators  and  representatives  and  others, 
were  present  in  the  hearing  room.  Brandon  Hodges,  new  State 
Treasurer,  ex  officio  member  and  chairman,  was  attending  his 
first  meeting.  Members,  left  to  right,  facing  the  camera,  are: 
Harry  McMullan,  Attorney  General,  ex  officio  member;  E.  B. 
Massagee,  vice-president  and  cashier,  State  Trust  Co  ,  Hendei" 
sonville;  H.  D.  Bateman,  president,  Branch  Banking'  and  Trust 


Co.,  Wilson;  Chairman  Hodges;  R.  P.  Holding,  president,  First- 
Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Smithfield;  R.  C.  Lewellyn,  presi- 
dent, Surry  County  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Dobson  and  Mount 
Airy,  and  president,  Bank  of  Elkin,  Elkin.  At  extreme  right 
is  Gurney  P.  Hood,  Commissioner  of  Banks.  B.  Bascom  Black- 
welder,  president,  Quaker  Meadows  Mills,  Hickory,  non- 
banking  member  and  secretary,  was  absent,  but  a  picture  of 
him  adorns  the  wall  behind  the  other  members,  first  on 
left,  wirh  Raiding  and  Eewellyn. 
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from  1887  to  1899.  However,  R.  C.  Strong,  formerly 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Kinston,  told  me 
that  the  first  Bank  Examiner  appointed  in  North 
Carolina  was  W.  H.  Kitchin,  father  of  Governor  W. 
W.  Kitchin,  and  that  Claude  Kitchin  succeeded  his 
father  and  served  as  Bank  Examiner  before  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  We  find,  however,  that  A.  E. 
Rankin,  W.  F.  Lucas  and  W.  B.  Shaw  were  bank 
examiners  retained  from  the  State  Treasurer's  office 
by  the  Corporation  Commission  when  it  was  given 
supervision  of  banks,  and  Frank  Hatchett  and  J.  W. 
Noell  served  from  January,  1901,  until  June,  1903. 
The  above  examiners  were  assigned  definite  sections 
of  the  State  in  which  to  examine  banks. 

In  1903  authority  was  given  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission to  create  a  department  for  bank  examination, 
and  the  following  State  Bank  Examiners  served  in 
this  position  during  the  next  eighteen  years : 

J.  0.  Ellington— June  1903  to  April  1905 
John  W.  Aycock— April  1905  to  Sept.  1905 
F.  J.  Haywood,  Jr. — Sept.  1905  to  January  1909 
J.  K.  Doughton— January  1909  to  Sept.  1911 
C.  V.  Brown— Sept.  1911  to  May  1912 
S.  A.  Hubbard— May  1912  to  February  1919 
John  G.  Nichols — February  1919  to  October  1919 
Clarence  Latham — October  1919  to  March  1921 

In  1921  the  position  of  Chief  State  Bank  Exam- 
iner was  created  and  the  following  have  served  in 
that  position: 

Clarence  Latham— March  1921  to  July  1926 
John  Mitchell— July  1926  to  April  2,  1931 

WOOD  AND  HOOD  COMMISSIONERS 

Word  H.  Wood,  Charlotte  banker,  was  appointed 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Banks  on  April  2,  1931, 
and  served  until  May  27,  1931,  at  which  time  Gurney 
P.  Hood,  Goldsboro,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Banks  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  to  April  1,  1935.  On 
April  1,  1935,  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  J.  C. 
B.  Ehringhaus  for  a  four  year  term,  on  April  1,  1939, 
was  reappointed  for  a  four  year  term  by  Governor 
Clyde  R.  Hoey,  and  again  on  April  1,  1943,  was  re- 
appointed for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  first  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Banks  were:  Nathan  O'Berry, 
chairman ;  Dennis  G.  Brummitt,  secretary ;  John  F. 
Bruton,  Wilson;  W.  H.  Wood,  Charlotte,  and  A.  H. 
Bahnson,  Winston-Salem. 

The  last  three  named  were  appointed  by  Governor 
Gardner  for  terms  of  two  years.  Later  Governor 
Gardner  appointed  former  Governor  A.  W.  McLean, 
Lumberton,  to  succeed  Col.  John  F.  Bruton,  resigned. 
Governor  Ehringhaus  reappointed  A.  H.  Bahnson 
and  appointed  K.  C.  Menzies,  Hickory,  and  Charles 
E.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  in  place  of  A.  W.  McLean  and 
W.  H.  Wood. 

A  new  Advisory  Commission  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  composed  of  H.  D.  Bateman, 
Wilson;  R.  E.  Kerr,  Charlotte,  and  Gord.on  Gray, 


Winston-Salem.  Governor  Hoey  later  appointed  B. 
Bascom  Blackwelder,  Hickory,  to  succeed  Gordon 
Gray,  resigned. 

PROVIDES  BANKING  COMMISSION 

The  1939  session  of  the  General  Assembly  created 
the  State  Banking  Commission  which  superseded  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Commissioner  of  Banks, 
becoming  effective  April  1,  1939.  This  Commission 
consists  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Attorney 
General  as  ex  officio  members,  the  State  Treasurer 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  four  of  whom 
are  practical  bankers  and  one  a  business  man  who 
is  not  an  executive  officer  of  any  bank,  the  appointive 
members  serving  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  first  members  of  the  State  Banking  Commis- 
sion were :  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  chairman,  and  Harry 
McMullan,  ex  officio  members,  Raleigh ;  B.  Bascomb 
Blackwelder,  secretary,  Hickory;  H.  D.  Bateman, 
Wilson;  R.  E.  Kerr,  Charlotte;  R.  P.  Holding,  Smith- 
field  ;  R.  C.  Lewellyn,  Dobson. 

The  last  five  named  were  appointed  by  Governor 
Hoey,  for  terms  of  four  years.  Governor  Broughton 
later  appointed  Boyd  B.  Massagee,  Hendersonville, 
to  succeed  R.  E.  Kerr,  resigned. 

Governor  Broughton  reappointed  all  of  these  mem- 
bers for  terms  of  four  years  on  April  1,  1943,  and 
they  are  serving  now. 

Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  reappointed  Gurney  P. 
Hood,  as  Commissioner  of  Banks,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  State  Banking  Commission,  for  terms 
expiring  April  1,  1951:  H.  D.  Bateman,  Wilson;  B. 
Bascom  Blackwelder,  Hickory ;  R.  P.  Holding,  Smith- 
field;  R.  C.  Lewellyn,  Dobson;  Boyd  B.  Massagee, 
Hendersonville. 

Ex  officio  members  were :  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  chair- 
man, State  Treasurer,  and  Harry  McMullan,  Attor- 
ney General.  Brandon  P.  Hodges  succeeded  Chas. 
M.  Johnson  as  chairman  in  January  1949. 


STATE'S  SMALLEST  BANK  BUILDING 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  bank  building  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  West  Side  Branch,  615-17  Hillsboro  Street, 
Raleigh,  of  the  First-Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Smithfield. 
The  building  is  one-story,  about  20  by  25  feet,  and,  needless 
to  say,  is  temporary  quarters,  occupied  while  a  modern 
bank  building  is  being  constructed  beside  it. 

The  new  building  will  be  50  by  100  feet  on  a  lot  100  feet 
wide  and  extending  through  the  block,  Hillsboro  to  West 
Morgan  Street,  about  300  feet.  It  will  have  two  stories  and 
basement.  The  building  will  be  fire-resistant,  of  grey  brick, 
steel  and  glass,  with  aluminum  door  and  window  frames. 
Plenty  of  vault  space,  for  cash  and  records,  is  being  pro- 
vided. The  lobby  will  be  50  by  60  feet.  The  bank  will  rent 
out  offices  on  the  top  floor.     It  should  open  this  summer. 

The  new  building  will  have  drive-in  windows  for  banking 
from  the  cars  of  customers,  as  well  as  extensive  parking 
space  in  the  rear.  Entrance  will  be  from  both  Hillsboro  and 
Morgan  Streets.  In  fact,  the  temporary  small  building  will 
be,  demolished  and  in  its  space  will  be  a  driveway  from 
HiJ'Lsboro  Street. 
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Notable  Progress  Made  in  State  in  Trust  Business 


Note:  This  article  contains  some  of  the  highlights  from 
an  address  by  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson,  director,  Trust  Research 
Department,  The  Graduate  School  of  Banking,  American 
Bankers  Association,  delivered  to  the  Trust  Section,  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association  at  Sedgefield  Inn,  October  2, 
1048.  His  many  friends  in  North  Carolina  will  recall  that 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  formerly  closely  identified  with  trust 
business  in  this  State  and  that  he  has  followed  its  develop- 
ment and  progress  through  the  years.  He  has  made  extensive 
studies  of  trust  business  in  this  and  other  countries. 

GEORGE    D.    VICK,    Chairman,    Trust 
Section,  N.  C.  Bankers  Association 


In  very  many  ways  North  Carolina  has  made  not- 
able progress  in  recent  years  in  the  development  of 
its  trust  business. 

TRUST  LEGISLATION 

This  has  been  especially  so  in  the  field  of  trust 
legislation.  Consider  the  number  of  items  of  trust 
legislation,  favored  by  the  Trust  Division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  which  North  Caro- 
lina already  has  adopted :  The  prudent-man  rule 
for  trust  investment  (by  judicial  decision  in  1928, 
if  not  earlier)  ;  common  trust  fund  enabling  act 
(1939)  ;  uniform  fiduciaries  act  (1943)  ;  nominee- 
registration  act  (1939)  ;  uniform  principal  and  in- 
come act  (1943);  uniform  trusts  act  (1939),  and 
court  accounting  act  (1931). 

One  important  item  of  trust  legislation  remaining 
to  be  enacted  is  an  act  modernizing  the  canons  of 
descent  and  rules  of  distribution  of  intestate  prop- 
erty. In  1935,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  make  a 
study  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  the  descent 
and  distribution  of  property  of  intestates,  wills  and 
probate,  the  administration  of  estates  and  trusts, 
and  other  allied  matters.  The  commission  made  a 
report  by  December  1936,  in  time  for  consideration 
at  the  1937  session  and  again  in  1939  in  time  for  con- 
sideration at  the  1939  session,  but  at  both  sessions  it 
was  sidetracked. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  recommendations  would  be 
considered  and  that  action  would  be  taken  at  the 
1941  session.  Governor  Broughton,  who  himself 
had  been  a  trust  officer  for  a  brief  period  and  who 
had  been  legal  adviser  to  a  trust  institution  since 
1922,  was  in  favor  of  and  hopeful  that  action  would 
be  taken  at  the  1943  session ;  but  in  1943  legislation 
incident  to  the  war  and  war  conditions  kept  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  from  being  considered.  This, 
then,  is  one  remaining  item  of  unfinished  business 
in  the  field  of  trust  legislation  which  possibly  might 
be  brought  up  for  consideration  at  the  1949  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

TRUST  COMPENSATION 

North  Carolina  has  been  making  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  trust  compensation.  The  prevail- 
ing practice  of  its  trust  institutions  is  not  to  divide 
their  compensation  with  individual  co-executors  and 


to  charge  the  same  whether  serving  solely  or  jointly. 
In  connection  with  a  study  made  by  the  Trust  Re- 
search Department  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Bank- 
ing on  Compensation  of  Co-Executors  and  Co-Trus- 
tees, to  the  question,  Is  the  total  compensation  in- 
creased by  naming  co-executors?,  eight  of  the  larger 
trust  institutions  of  the  State  answered  No ;  only 
one,  Yes.  To  the  question,  Is  a  single  allowance 
shared  by  co-executors?,  all  nine  answered  No. 

North  Carolina  is  making  progress  toward  putting 
trustees'  compensation  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  by 
charging  an  annual  commission  on  principal,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  annual  commission  on  income. 
When  the  trust  institutions  of  North  Carolina  arrive 
at  the  point,  as  sooner  or  later  they  will,  where 
people  pay  cash — that  is,  by  the  year — for  their  trust 
service,  as  they  do  for  so  many  other  services,  then 
and  only  then  will  trust  business  be  on  a  soundly 
profitable  basis  year  after  year. 

TRUST  ASSETS 

In  tune  with  the  spirit  of  progress  of  the  State  in 
all  respects,  it  is  not  surprising  that  within  the  past 
30  years  the  trust  assets  of  the  trust  institutions  of 
North  Carolina  have  increased  from  not  over  $10 
million  in  1918  to  over  $210  million  in  1948  (carrying 
value;  market  value  unknown) — that  is,  the  volume 
of  trust  business  in  1948  was  21  times  what  it  was 
in  1918.  There  are  presently  48  banks  in  North 
Carolina,  both  State  and  National,  licensed  to  render 
trust  services. 

TRUST  INFORMATION 

Such  marked  progress  in  these  three  fields — trust 
legislation,  trust  compensation,  and  trust  assets — 
must  give  the  trustmen  of  the  State  courage  and 
inspiration  to  take  still  another  forward  step  in  the 
development  of  their  trust  business.  It  would  be 
such  a  step  if  the  trustmen  of  North  Carolina, 
through  their  Trust  Section,  turned  their  attention 
to  the  clarification  and  standardization  of  trust  in- 
formation. This  would  be  for  the  benefit  alike  of 
trust  institutions  and  of  the  people  of  the  State  who 
would  become  their  customers  if  they  but  knew  (1) 
what  trust  services  were  available  to  them  and  (2) 
what  those  services  would  mean  to  them,  to  their 
families,  to  their  businesses,  and  to  their  public  in- 
stitutions— such  as  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals. 

NEED  FOR  CLARIFICATION 

First,  there  is  need  for  clarification  of  trust  in- 
formation. The  body  of  information  which  people 
now  desire  about  trust  business  is  comparatively 
small.  The  much  larger  body  of  information  which 
they  need  they  will  not  seek  or  accept  until  they  know 
more  about  the  general  subject. 

1.  Trust  needs.  When  people  ask  such  elementary 
questions  as  these — Why  should  I  make  a  will?  Why 
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WILMINGTON  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  CO. 


Attractive  interior  of  the  Wilmington  Savings  and  Trust 
Co.,  a  bank  with  a  background.  Chartered  in  1887  and  organ- 
ized and  opened  early  in  1888,  the  Bank  of  Clarendon,  its  prede- 
cessor, had  as  its  principal  founder  Henry  Walters,  later  A.C.L. 
president,  along  with  J.  M.  Atkins,  William  Calder,  W.  H. 
Chadbourn,  A.  J.  deRosset,  Clayton  Giles,  W.  J.  Gore,  Gabriel 
Holmes,  Pembroke  Jones,  R.  J.  Jones,  William  Latimer,  E.  S. 
Martin,  G.  H.  Smith  and  J.  C.  Stevenson.  Col.  J.  W.  Atkinson 
was  first  president  and  W.  P.  Toomer  cashier.  Capital  was 
$25,000.  It  has  been  located  at  110  North  Front  Street  since 
1906,  the  present  building  having  been  erected  in  1910,  following 
a  fire.  J.  W.  Norwood,  commercial  banker,  headed  the  bank 
for  several  years,  as  did  Charles  E.  Taylor,  until  1941.  J.  G. 
Thornton,  former  vice-president  and  cashier,  has  been  presi- 
dent since  1941.  The  capital  structure  now  includes  $1,585,000, 
with  deposits  of  $15,621,000.  Through  stock  dividends,  the 
capital  has  increased  from  $25,000  to  $300,000  and  dividends 
of  $1,426,623.68  have  been  paid  stockholders.  An  original  $100 
investment  in  1888,  is  now  valued  at  $6,355.00  and  has  netted 
$5,706.49  in  dividends. 


should  I  name  a  bank  or  trust  company?  Why  should 
I  create  a  trust? — they  do  so,  not  because  they  mean 
to  be  querulous  or  disagreeable,  but  because  they 
really  do  not  realize  that  they  have  any  need  for  the 
services  of  a  trust  institution  as  distinct  from  those 
of  an  individual.  They  do  not  know,  usually,  because 
they  never  have  been  told  in  a  way  that  impressed 
them,  either  their  need  for  trust  service  or  the  ad- 
vantages of  corporate  trust  service.  The  prime  need 
for  the  development  of  our  trust  business  is  not  in- 
forming people  of  their  need  for  the  services  of  one 
trust  institution  rather  than  that  of  another  but  of 
their  need  for  the  services  of  any  trust  institution. 

2.  Trust  services.  People  should  be  informed  as 
to  what  trust  services  are  available  to  them  and  to 
the  members  of  their  family  as  individuals,  to  their 
businesses,  and  to  the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
interested  and  which  they  are  supporting.  Trust 
institutions  are  rendering  a  grand  total  of  over  80 
different  trust  services.  About  comparatively  few  of 
these  do  people  know.  How  can  one  expect  people  to 
purchase  trust  services  they  do  not  know  exist? 

One  service,  for  example,  is  being  rendered  by 
many  different  names.  It  is  managing  agency  serv- 
ice.   According  to  a  poll  that  was  taken  in  the  class 


of  Trust  majors  in  The  Graduate  School  of  Banking, 
this  service  goes  by  31  different  names  in  the  insti- 
tutions represented  in  that  class.  How  confusing 
it  must  be  to  people  to  hear  the  same  service  called 
by  so  many  different  names. 

POLICIES  AND  COMPENSATION 

3.  Trust  policies.  Every  trust  institution  must 
have  a  set  of  trust  policies — that  is,  settled  and 
definite  courses  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  its 
trust  business.  But  comparatively  few  trust  insti- 
tutions yet  have  reduced  their  general  trust  policies 
to  writing  or  made  a  statement  of  them  available  to 
people.  For  example,  it  is  the  general  policy  of 
every  trust  institution  in  North  Carolina  to  employ 
the  lawyer  who  drew  the  will  or  the  family  lawyer 
for  any  legal  work  needed  in  settling  the  estate. 
But  few,  if  any,  trust  institutions  of  the  State  have 
said  just  that  either  to  the  general  public  or  to  law- 
yers themselves. 

4.  Trust  compensation.  It  is  true  that  no  trust 
institution  can  tell  any  one  what  it  will  cost  to  settle 
his  estate  or  to  administer  his  trust  under  will,  for 
the  allowance  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
But  any  trust  institution  can  tell  anyone  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statute  governing  the  executor's  com- 
pensation and  what  the  court  actually  has  allowed 
executors  in  estates  of  a  given  size  and  character. 
The  same  is  true  of  guardianships  and  of  all  court 
accounts,  for  in  all  these  accounts  the  fiduciary's 
compensation  is  an  allowance  made  by  the  court. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  compensation  for  living 
trusts,  managing  agencies,  and  for  all  other  contract 
accounts,  any  and  every  trust  institution  can  be 
definite.  That  is  to  say,  its  board  of  directors  can 
adopt  schedules  of  compensation  for  usual  services, 
make  provision  for  additional  compensation  for 
specified  unusual  services,  and  leave  the  way  open 
for  adjustments  upward  or  downward  as  time  goes 
on. 

5.  Trust  powers.  The  quality  of  a  fiduciary's 
service  depends  largely  upon  its  powers.  Only  actual 
experience  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  under 
various  circumstances  can  reveal  the  powers  that  a 
fiduciary  must  have  if  it  is  to  be  under  the  best 
quality  of  service.  All  the  leading  specialists  in 
estate  planning — Rene  Wormser  and  Mayo  Shattuck, 
for  just  two  examples — stress  the  importance  of 
executors  and  trustees  having  broad  discretionary 
powers.  The  trust  institution,  drawing  upon  its 
long  experience  in  handling  estates  and  trusts,  knows 
what  those  powers  should  be  and,  if  these  powers  are 
called  to  their  attention  at  the  time,  the  draftsmen 
of  wills  and  trust  agreements  are  glad  to  incorporate 
them  in  their  instruments.  Otherwise,  they  are  like- 
ly to  omit  them  and  to  leave  the  trust  institution 
handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  powers. 

These  five  points — needs,  services,  policies,  com- 
pensation, and  powers — illustrate  the  need  for  fur- 
ther clarification  of  trust  information.    But,  as  illus- 
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trated  by  the  names  for  managing  agencies,  there  is 
need  not  only  for  clarification  but  also  for  standard- 
ization. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  SERVICES 

No  matter  what  trust  institution  disseminated  it, 
a  great  deal  of  trust  information  would  be  the  same. 
Consider,  one  after  another,  each  of  the  five  points 
just  discussed.  Trust  institutions  present  the  same 
reasons  why  they  should  be  patronized — that  is, 
people's  needs  for  their  services.  No  trust  institu- 
tion has  or  could  have  a  monopoly  of  any  trust  serv- 
ice. All  trust  institutions  are  rendering  or  are 
authorized  to  render  similar  trust  services.  The  gen- 
eral trust  policies  of  all  trust  institutions  of  a  given 
state  may  be  and  should  be  substantially  the  same. 
They  even  might  be  the  same  for  all  the  trust  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  but  for  the  difference  in  state 
laws  and  procedures.  On  account  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  anti-trust  acts,  in  contract  accounts 
trust  compensation  cannot  be  a  matter  of  agreement 
by  trust  institutions  because  agreements  might  vio- 
late these  acts.  But  in  court  accounts  the  controlling 
statute  as  to  executors'  compensation  is  the  same  for 
all  trust  institutions  and  actual  allowances  made  by 
courts  are  public  information.  The  same  trust  pow- 
ers in  similar  cases  are  needed  by  all  trust  institu- 
tions. In  Florida,  under  its  Trust  Administration 
Act  of  1941,  these  powers  have  been  incorporated  in 
a  statute,  and  every  fiduciary  possesses  them  unless 
the  instrument  otherwise  provides. 

Grant  that  further  clarification  and  standardiza- 
tion of  trust  information  is  desirable.  Who  is  to 
take  the  initiative — the  individual  institution  or  the 
Trust  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation? It  should  be  the  Trust  Section.  On  this 
assumption,  the  following  outline  of  procedure  for 
the  Section  is  suggested  as  another  forward  step  for 
North  Carolina  trust  business : 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

1.  Authorize  the  Chairman  either  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  on  Trust  Information  or  to  assign 
additional  functions  to  some  existing  committee; 

2.  Assign  to  the  committee  the  duty  of  preparing 
(a)  a  statement  of  the  basic  needs  for  the  services 
of  trust  institutions,  (b)  a  statement  listing  and 
describing  briefly  in  non-technical  language  the 
services  of  trust  institutions,  (c)  a  statement  of 
general  trust  policies,  (d)  a  statement  of  trust  pow- 
ers, and  (e)  a  statement  suggesting,  not  the  sched- 
ules, but  the  form  of  statement  the  board  of  directors 
of  any  trust  institution  might  make  regarding  trust 
compensation ; 

3.  After  approval  by  the  Section,  make  these  five 
statements,  either  in  printed  form  or  otherwise, 
available  to  each  of  the  trust  institutions  of  the 
State ; 

4.  Recommend  to  each  trust  institution  that  it  re- 
quest its  board  of  directors,  using  these  statements 
as  a  guide,  to  adopt  its  own  statements  regarding 
needs,  services,  policies,  compensation,  and  powers 


and  that  it  add  to  these  statements  information  about 
the  trust  institution  itself — such  as  its  historical 
background  as  a  trust  institution  and  its  directors, 
officers,  and  trust  committee ; 

5.  Recommend  to  each  trust  institution  whose 
board  adopts  such  statements  that  it  prepare  and 
publish  a  pamphlet  (in  further  aid  of  standardiza- 
tion, call  it  the  official  pamphlet  of  its  trust  depart- 
ment) containing  all  this  information  and  make  the 
pamphlet  available  to  members  of  the  institution's 
own  directorate  and  employed  staff,  to  lawyers,  to 
life  insurance  men,  to  accountants,  and  to  those 
prospective  customers  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
trust  institution,  are  ready  for  the  authoritative  in- 
formation contained  in  the  pamphlet ; 

INFORMATION  FOR  PUBLIC 

6.  Recommend  to  each  trust  institution  that  it 
draw  and  keep  a  sharp  distinction  between  this  pam- 
phlet and  all  current  advertising  material;  that  it 
regard  the  pamphlet  as  of  a  class  with  the  bank's 
published  statement  of  condition. 

The  step  suggested  is  not  new  or  untried.  The 
Trust  Division  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association 
and  Group  II  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Associa- 
tion have  prepared  and  made  available  to  their  mem- 
ber institutions  typical  models. 

Grant  that  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  trust  information  to  the  general  public  and 
among  selected  groups  of  people  rests  upon  indi- 
vidual trust  institutions.  None  the  less,  a  large 
share  of  responsibility  for  clarifying  and  standard- 
izing trust  information  rests  upon  the  Trust  Section. 
Is  it  not  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Section  to 
take  the  initiative  in  making  trust  words  and  phrases 
mean  the  same  thing  to  all  people ;  to  help  all  people 
to  understand  what  they  mean ;  and  to  promote  har- 
mony, consistency,  and  sufficiency  in  the  messages 
of  trust  institutions  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina? 


S.  B.  MIDYETTE,  JACKSON,  NEW 
COMM5SSBONER;  SUCCEEDS  COWAN 

Samuel  Buxton  Midyette,  prominent  Jackson  at- 
torney, was  appointed  by  Governor  Cherry  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission, 
to  succeed  Judge  C.  E.  Cowan,  Morganton,  whose 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  position.  He  was  administered  the  oath  of  office 
by  Associate  Justice  W.  A.  Devin  in  the  Justice 
Building  at  9  :30  on  December  16,  in  the  presence  of 
other  members  of  the  Commission  and  friends.  Later 
Mr.  Midyette  attended  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Midyette  is  a  law  partner  of  Archie  Gay  in 
the  firm  of  Gay  and  Midyette  at  Jackson.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  the  UNC  Law  School  and  was  granted 
license  to  practice  August  22,  1927,  and  has  appeared 
in  many  important  cases  in  the  intervening  years. 
Mr.  Midyette  was  a  son  of  the  late  Judge  Garland 
E.  Midyette. 
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Charlotte  Branch,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond 


(Contributed) 


In  March  1927  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (now 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem) authorized  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  This  announcement  marked  the 
culmination  of  three  years  of  untiring  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  host  of  prominent  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina bankers  to  have  a  branch  Federal  Reserve  bank 
established  in  the  Carolinas.  While  several  cities 
were  competing  for  the  location,  their  individual 
interests  were  submerged  in  the  joint  effort  to  obtain 
approval  of  a  branch  for  this  section.  In  the  end 
Charlotte  was  selected  as  the  site  by  reason  of  its 
geographical  location,  mail  facilities  and  importance 
as  a  financial  center. 

W.  H.  Wood,  then  President  of  the  American 
Trust  Co.,  Charlotte,  and  now  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  bankers 
from  the  two  states  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  those 
most  responsible  for  obtaining  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  in  the  Carolinas.  The  influence  of  Robert 
Lassiter,  Charlotte,  who  at  that  time  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Richmond  and  later  became  Chairman  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Agent,  was  equally  important. 

FIRST  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Following  approval  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
suitable  quarters  had  to  be  found,  the  staff  selected 
and  many  organizational  details  completed  before 
the  branch  could  be  established.  After  several 
months  of  planning,  the  Charlotte  Branch  opened 
for  business  on  December  1,  1927  with  offices  on  the 
twentieth  floor  of  the  First  National  Bank  Building 
(now  the  Liberty  Life  Building)  and  with  vaults 
and  storage  space  in  the  basement  of  the  same  build- 
ing. There  were  54  employees,  28  of  whom  were 
transferred  from  the  Richmond  bank.  Hugh  Leach, 
now  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond, was  the  first  officer  in  charge  of  the  Charlotte 
Branch  and  had  the  title  of  Managing  Director.  W. 
T.  Clements  was  the  first  Cashier,  later  becoming 
Managing  Director. 

The  members  of  the  original  Board  of  Directors 
were:  W.  H.  Wood  of  Charlotte;  W.  J.  Roddey  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  John  L.  Morehead  of  Charlotte; 
Charles  A.  Cannon  of  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Robert  Gage 
of  Chester,  S.  C. ;  John  A.  Law  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ; 
and  Hugh  Leach.  Other  former  directors  are :  C.  L. 
Cobb  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. ;  F.  F.  Beattie  of  Greenville, 
S.  C. ;  George  S.  Harris  of  Lancaster,  S.  C. ;  Christie 
Benet  of  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  R.  E.  Henry  of  Greenville, 
S.  C. ;  George  M.  Wright  of  Great  Falls,  S.  C. ;  B.  M. 
Edwards  of  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  T.  E.  Hemby  of  Char- 
lotte; J.  G.  Cowan  of  Asheville,  N.  C;  D.  W.  Wat- 
kins,  of  Clemson,  S.  C. ;  Charles  L.  Creech  of  Win- 


Beautiful  new  building  of  the  Charlotte  Branch,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Richmond — see  description  in 
accompanying  article. 


ston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  D.  P.  Tillett  of  Charlotte;  Angus 
E.  Bird  of  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  and  W.  T.  Clements. 

DIRECTORS  OF  VARIED  INTERESTS 

The  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  in- 
teresting and  unique.  There  are  seven  members, 
four  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  banking  and 
are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  while  three  are 
representative  of  commerce,  industry  and  agricul- 
ture and  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Members  of  the 
Board  must  be  persons  whose  business  and  financial 
interests  are  primarily  within  and  are  representative 
of  the  territory  served  by  the  branch.  A  member, 
after  serving  two  full  terms  of  three  years  each,  is 
not  eligible  for  reappointment,  thus  assuring  an 
orderly  rotation  of  branch  directorships  and  a  broad 
representation  of  business  interests,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  a  high  level  of  continuity.  A  glance  over 
the  list  of  present  and  former  directors  will  serve 
to  impress  one  with  the  extraordinary  talent  that 
has  been  represented  on  the  Charlotte  Branch  Board. 

The  territory  originally  assigned  to  the  branch 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Richmond  embraced  55  counties  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  two  states,  34  in  North  Carolina  and 
21  in  South  Carolina.     The  counties  on  the  eastern 
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border  of  the  territory  were  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Ire- 
dell, Rowan,  Stanly  and  Union  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Lancaster,  Fairfield,  Richland,  Lexington  and 
Aiken  in  South  Carolina.  Generally  speaking,  the 
territory  thus  assigned  was  limited  to  those  points 
which  could  be  served  more  quickly  from  Charlotte 
than  from  Richmond. 

TERRITORY  ENLARGED 

On  July  1,  1940,  16  additional  counties  in  North 
Carolina  were  transferred  from  the  Head  Office  to 
the  Charlotte  Branch,  extending  the  branch  terri- 
tory farther  eastward  to  include  the  border  counties 
of  Rockingham,  Alamance,  Chatham,  Lee,  Moore 
and  Richmond.  Thus,  the  entire  industrial  Pied- 
mont area  of  the  two  states  is  located  within  the 
Charlotte  Branch  territory. 

Among  its  important  functions  and  services,  the 
Charlotte  Branch  maintains  the  reserve  accounts  of 
its  member  banks,  receives  for  collection  checks  on 
all  par  remitting  banks  and  effects  the  clearance 
thereof,  supplies  member  banks  with  the  currency 
and  coin  required  and  receives  surplus  currency  and 
coin  from  them,  makes  loans  to  member  banks,  col- 
lects notes,  drafts  and  other  non-cash  items,  trans- 
fers funds  by  wire  and  provides  safekeeping  facil- 
ities. In  addition,  many  fiscal  agency  functions  are 
performed  for  the  United  States  Government,  in- 
cluding the  issuance,  exchange  and  redemption  of 
U.  S.  Treasury  securities  of  all  kinds.  During  the 
war  period  fiscal  agency  work  was  the  largest  single 
operation  performed  but  this  activity  has  declined 
considerably  since  the  war  ended.  At  the  peak  of 
activity  on  June  30,  1944,  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  branch  was  291,  of  which  146  were 
engaged  in  fiscal  agency  work. 

BIG  INCREASE  IN  ACTIVITIES 

A  comparison  of  certain  important  volume  opera- 
tions of  the  branch  during  1928,  the  first  full  year 
of  operation,  and  1948  is  given  below: 


1928 

1948 

Number  of  checks  handled 

6,589,000 

24,906,000 

Amount  of  checks  handled  $1 

,691,921,000 

$11,603,754,000 

Money  receipts 

$48,600,823 

297,512,137 

Money  disbursements 

$42,621,685 

$276,304,960 

Average  daily  amount  of 

members'  reserve  deposits 

$7,852,980 

$144,448,221 

Number  of  officers  and 

employees  at  end  of  year 

56 

179 

These  comparative  figures  testify  to  the  remark- 
able growth  in  the  volume  of  transactions  handled 
by  this  branch,  paralleling  the  growth  in  importance 
of  Charlotte  and  the  two  Carolinas  economically. 
The  comparison  further  reflects  the  important  influ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  gains  made 
in  Charlotte  and  the  rest  of  the  territory  in  the  last 
two  decades.  For  example,  in  1927  the  total  com- 
mercial banking  resources  in  Charlotte  were  $56,- 
000,000 ;  whereas  at  the  end  of  1948  they  were 
$268,000,000,  exclusive  of  a  branch  of  an  out-of- 
town  member  bank  having  aggregate  resources  of 
$283,000,000. 


Significantly,  Charlotte  is  one  of  the  smallest  cities 
in  which  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  branch  is  located 
and  this  office  was  the  last  branch  to  be  established. 
In  volume  of  principal  operations  and  size  of  staff, 
however,  the  Charlotte  Branch  is  well  above  the  mid- 
point among  the  24  branches,  a  further  indication 
of  the  business  activity  within  and  the  economic 
importance  of  this  territory. 

MODERN  NEW  BUILDING 

On  January  20,  1942,  the  Charlotte  Branch  occu- 
pied its  new  building  which  consists  of  three  stories 
and  a  basement  and  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Tryon  and  Second  streets,  within  two  blocks  of  the 
center  of  the  financial  district.  In  architectural  de- 
sign the  building  comes  from  an  ancient  period  of 
the  severe  type,  depending  upon  mass  and  propor- 
tion for  its  effect  rather  than  upon  columns,  pilasters 
or  architectural  detail.  The  exterior  is  of  Indiana 
limestone,  above  a  base  of  North  Carolina  granite, 
and  is  unrelieved  except  for  the  accents  given  by  the 
entrances  and  the  simply  fluted  frieze  and  parapet. 
The  building  is  set  back  from  the  street  lines  to  give 
space  for  the  foundation  planting  for  the  low  step& 
flanked  by  great  urns  at  the  main  doorway.  The  pub- 
lic lobby  is  designed  in  a  simplified  modern  treat- 
ment of  classic  architecture,  with  walls  of  limestone, 
floor  of  Tennessee  marble  and  grilles,  guard  tower, 
doors  and  trim  of  polished  bronze.  Fluorescent  light- 
ing has  been  used  in  this  lobby  and  in  all  other  prin- 
cipal portions  of  the  first  floor.  The  cooling  system 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1948  and  the  building 
is  now  air  conditioned  throughout. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  1949  are: 
N.  S.  Calhoun,  Greensboro;  Allen  H.  Sims,  Gastonia; 
R.  Flake  Shaw,  Greensboro;  W.  A.  L.  Sibley,  Union, 
S.  C;  George  S.  Crouch,  Charlotte;  R.  E.  Ebert, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  Thomas  J.  Robertson,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  The  official  staff  consists  of  R.  L.  Cherry, 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond and  officer  in  charge  of  the  branch,  S.  A.  Ligon, 
cashier,  and  R.  L.  Honeycutt  and  E.  C.  Mondy,  as- 
sistant cashiers. 


Since  it  was  created,  as  of  April  1,  1939,  the  State 
Banking  Commission  has  considered  118  applications 
affecting  additional  banking  facilities  in  the  State. 
Of  these,  it  has  approved  109  and  disapproved  9 
applications. 


At  its  meeting  January  19,  1949,  the  State  Bank- 
ing Commission  approved  the  applications  of  the 
American  Trust  Co.  and  the  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  to  open  one  additional  branch  each  in 
Charlotte ;  authorized  the  Bank  of  Davidson  to  open 
and  operate  a  branch  at  Mount  Pleasant ;  authorized 
the  Bank  of  Charlotte  to  convert  from  an  industrial 
to  a  commercial  bank ;  authorized  the  opening  of  a 
new  bank  in  Lexington,  the  Lexington  State  Bank. 
An  application  to  open  a  new  industrial  bank  in 
Elizabeth  City,  the  Bank  of  Elizabeth  City,  was  dis- 
approved. 
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Incidents  in  15-Year  Banking  Span  in  North  Carolina 

By  John  G.  Allen,  State  Bank  Examiner,  State  Banking  Commission 


North  Carolina's  progress  in  a  banking  way  has 
attracted  national  attention,  as  is  attested  by  the 
selection  of  outstanding  North  Carolinians  to  head 
some  of  the  most  prominent  banking  organizations 
in  our  nation  during  the  past  few  years. 

Robert  M.  Hanes,  as  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Gurney  P.  Hood  as  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 

W.  H.  Neal,  as  president  of  the  Financial  Adver- 
tisers Association  of  America. 

William  P.  Folger,  as  Chief  National  Bank  Exam- 
iner. 

John  Nichols  (deceased)  as  the  first  chief  of  the 
Examining  Division  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Beginning  with  "low  tide"  in  banking  resources, 
reported  as  $188,215,443.47  on  the  "call  report"  of 
June  30,  1933,  our  resources  steadily  climbed,  year 
by  year,  until  the  "call  report"  on  June  30,  1948, 
when  they  totaled  $1,341,922,154.41. 

One  North  Carolina  banking  institution  on  June 
30,  1948,  had  more  resources  than  all  of  the  banks 
under  Commissioner  Hood's  supervision  15  years 
prior  to  that  time — on  June  30,  1933. 

The  intervening  period  between  the  depression 
years  and  the  present  time  has  witnessed  some  seri- 
ous, some  amusing,  and  some  absolutely  ludicrous 
actions  and  situations  in  connection  with  our  banks. 
Too,  this  good  State  of  ours  has  scored  some  notable 
"firsts". 

CLOSED  AND  REOPENED— LATE 

When  President  Roosevelt  in  March,  1933,  ordered 
all  of  our  banks  closed — generally  referred  to  as  the 
"banking  holiday",  only  one  bank  in  the  entire  United 
States  remained  open.  It  was  a  North  Carolina 
bank,  located  at  Engelhard.  That  bank  did  not  defy 
the  President's  order — they  were  over  two  days  late 
in  receiving  it,  as  Engelhard  at  that  time  had  no 
paved  roads  entering  the  town,  no  telephone  or  tele- 
graph lines,  and  no  electricity.  This  same  bank  was 
about  two  days  late  in  re-opening,  and  for  the  reasons 
stated. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  began 
to  function  on  January  1,  1934.  The  smallest  insti- 
tution ever  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  protection 
of  that  organization  was  a  North  Carolina  bank, 
located  at  Stokesdale.  That  bank  at  the  time  of  its 
application  for  membership  in  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  had  deposits  of  less  than 
$5,000.  It  took  extra  earnest  pleadings  on  the  part 
of  Commissioner  Hood  to  bring  the  Federal  Deposit 
Directors  around  to  belief  in  his  repeated  statements 
that  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Stokesdale  was  as 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Stokesdale  commun- 
ity as  was  the  Chase  National  Bank  to  New  York 
City,  or  the  First  National  Bank,  to  Boston.     The 


bank  was  finally  admitted,  and  since  then  has  seen 
its  deposits  grow  to  over  $750,000. 

Oftentimes,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years 
while  banks  have  been  almost  bursting  their  seams 
with  hordes  of  deposits,  there  has  been  a  hue  and 
cry  from  some  non-thinking  bankers  and  short- 
sighted individuals,  over  what  they  call  a  multiplicity 
of  examining  agencies — an  apparent  duplication  of 
State  and  National  efforts  along  that  line.  However, 
if  State  supervision  is  ever  abolished,  banks  will  then 
lose  a  most  potent  force  highly  in  their  favor — a 
State  agency,  thoroughly  familiar  and  completely 
sympathetic  with  their  desires  and  aims. 

FIRST  IN  BANKING  CONFERENCES 

One  banking  institution  in  our  State  at  the  depth 
of  the  depression,  notified  the  Commissioner  of  Banks 
one  Saturday  afternoon  that  the  bank  would  be  un- 
able to  open  for  business  on  the  following  Monday 
morning,  and  requested  the  Commissioner  to  send  a 
liquidating  agent  to  take  charge.  This  agent  was 
appointed  and  instructed  to  go  to  the  bank  on  Mon- 
day morning  and  take  charge  in  accordance  with 
our  laws.  But  the  head  of  the  bank,  after  thinking 
about  his  institution  over  the  Sabbath  decided  he 
would  make  one  last  and  desperate  fight  to  keep  his 
nose  above  water.  His  resolve  paid  off  big.  His 
bank  is  operating  today,  is  making  money,  is  serving 
the  community  in  a  fine  way,  and  no  doubt  this  fight- 
ing resolve  has  added  glorious  years  to  the  life  span 
of  its  president. 

North  Carolina  in  1937  was  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  establish  banking  conferences — that  is, 
Summer  Schools  where  bankers  could  meet  and  be 
instructed  by  national  authorities  on  better  banking 
along  all  lines.  This  move  has  spread  over  the  en- 
tire nation.  Last  year  18  such  conferences  were 
held,  with  some  States  joining  with  others  in  pro- 
moting a  joint  conference — as  South  Carolina  did 
with  North  Carolina. 

LARGEST  NEGRO  BANK  IN  WORLD* 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
North  Carolina  has  the  largest  Negro  bank  in  the 
world — the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank,  with 
headquarters  in  Durham  and  a  branch  in  Raleigh. 
When  the  newspapers  reported  that  a  bankers  con- 
ference was  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  representatives 
of  that  bank  came  immediately  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Banks  and  inquired  as  to  their  connection  with 
such  a  school.  The  Commissioner  conferred  with  the 
University  authorities,  and  the  North  Carolina  Bank- 
ers Association — those  two  agencies  and  the  State' 
Banking  Commission  sponsor  the  conferences.  From 
no  quarter  whatever  was  there  any  objection  to 
"students"  from  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank 


♦Reports  Dec.  31,  1948,  show  a  Washington  Negro  bank 
topped  this  bank  by  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
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attending  the  banking-  schools  at  our  University.  For 
every  year — twelve  consecutive  years  now — their 
representatives  have  attended  such  classes.  Incident- 
ally, the  President  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers 
Bank,  C.  C.  Spaulding,  was  recently  unanimously 
elected  a  Vice  President  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

One  more  incident  in  connection  with  the  Mechan- 
ics and  Farmers  Bank.  One  morning  about  3  o'clock 
during  the  banking  holiday  (March,  1933) — the 
Banking  Department  remained  open  24  hours  per 
day  during  that  period — three  representatives  from 
the  bank  came  to  the  Department  and  presented  the 
Commissioner  a  letter  from  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  our  State.  This  letter  stated  that  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  capital  structure 
of  the  bank,  the  communication  presented  would  be 
honored  for  $100,000.  The  Commissioner  read  the 
letter,  then  turned  to  the  three  representatives  and 
said : 

"Go  back  to  Durham  and  rest  easy.  However,  if 
you  are  not  true  to  the  trust  imposed  by  this  letter, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  ship  transporting  you 
three  as  runaways  to  Liberia  will  have  me  on  board 
as  a  stowaway." 

They  have  not  become  runaways,  nor  has  Commis- 
sioner Hood  been  a  stowaway.  Instead,  the  bank 
has  steadily  increased  in  knowledge  of  management, 
and  in  total  resources. 

TWO  UNUSUAL  PRESIDENTS 

North  Carolina  has  two  most  unique  bank  presi- 
dents—J.  T.  Bowman,  President  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  Shelby,  who  is  over  94  years  of  age,  and 
is  the  oldest  bank  president  in  the  United  States, 
and  R.  L.  McWhirter,  President  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Wingate.  The  latter  has  no  legs,  yet  is  quite 
active  in  connection  with  the  bank  as  well  as  his  own 
private  business.  A  short  while  ago,  in  endeavoring 
to  aid  a  neighbor  with  a  stalled  truck,  he  lost  both 


legs  by  having  another  truck  crash  into  the  stalled 
machine  on  which  he  was  working.  Mr.  McWhirter 
has  an  automobile  specially  built  with  electrical  but- 
ton controls  on  the  steering  column.  A  short  while 
ago  he  picked  up  a  hitchhiker  who  noticed  his  lack 
of  legs  and  inquired  how  he  managed  to  handle  the 
car.  Without  the  semblance  of  a  smile  Mr.  McWhir- 
ter explained  that  through  the  development  of  elec- 
tronics and  radar  during  the  last  world  war  his  car 
was  controlled  by  his  voice :  that  he  could  say  "Whoa" 
and  the  car  would  obey  him.  The  hitchhiker  asked 
for  a  demonstration.  Mr.  McWhirter  promptly  call- 
ed out  "whoa"  and  without  being  noticed  pressed 
the  stop  button,  and  the  car  slowed  down  and  stopped. 
"Well,  daggone  my  buttons,"  the  hitchhiker  exclaim- 
ed, "if  I  hadn't  seen  that  with  my  own  eyes  I  would- 
n't believe  it." 

VERIFIES  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

North  Carolina  through  its  State  Banking  Com- 
mission was  the  first  and  only  supervisory  authority 
to  attempt  direct  verification  of  banking  assets  and 
liabilities.  That  is,  to  confirm  with  each  depositor 
and  borrower  by  mail,  a  detailed  statement  of  their 
totals.  This  work  has  attracted  national  attention, 
and  is  right  now  the  subject  of  a  nationwide  research 
program  by  the  National  Association  of  Bank  Audi- 
tors and  Comptrollers. 

Too,  North  Carolina  was  the  first  and  only  State 
to  completely  analyze  the  salary  list  of  all  banks 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner.  The 
results  of  this  survey,  to  the  shame  of  banking,  show 
that  it  would  be  far  better  from  a  salary  standpoint 
for  bank  employees  to  find  employment  in  our  cotton 
mills,  or  other  industrial  establishments. 

There  continues  one  marked  deficiency  in  many 
of  our  banking  institutions  today — it  can  mean  a 
deal  of  anguish  and  embarrassment — that  is,  the  lack 
of  proper  succession  of  management.  Bankers  must 
wake  up  to  this  distinct  menace. 


Charlotte  Mint  Coined  More  Than  $5,000,000  in  Gold 


The  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  Charlotte,  open- 
ed in  1837,  coined  more  than  $5,000,000  in  gold  be- 
fore coinage  of  money  ended  with  the  War  Between 
the  States.  After  the  war,  operations  were  resumed, 
but  only  as  an  assay  office,  and  were  discontinued  in 
1913,  when  the  building  was  closed.  The  building 
was  ordered  demolished  in  1932  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  was  rebuilt  and  now  serves  as  the  Mint 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  mint  in  Charlotte  was  established  by  Act  of 
Congress  March  3,  1835,  at  a  time  when  the  South- 
ern Appalachian  Region  was  the  only  gold  mining- 
territory  in  the  United  States.  In  and  around  Char- 
lotte many  gold  mines  were  in  operation.  Levi  Wood- 
bury, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  Samuel 
McComb  to  select  a  site  for  the  building  in  Charlotte. 
McComb  purchased  a  full  square  on  West  Trade 


Street,  containing  almost  four  acres,  from  William 
Carson  and  F.  L.  Smith  for  $1,500. 

William  Strickland,  Philadelphia,  was  the  archi- 
tect and  Perry  and  Ligon,  Raleigh,  were  the  con- 
tractors. The  building  was  completed  and  machin- 
ery installed  for  opening  in  December,  1837.  Col. 
John  Hill  Wheeler,  author  of  Wheeler's  History  of 
North  Carolina,  and  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Sully,  the 
noted  painter,  was  the  first  superintendent  and  Dr. 
John  H.  Gibbon  was  the  first  assayer. 

On  July  27,  1844,  a  fire  almost  completely  destroy- 
ed the  building  and  machinery,  but  it  was  recon- 
structed on  the  same  architectural  plan  and  reopened 
for  business  two  years  later.  During  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  operations  were  suspended  and  the 
building  was  used  as  district  headquarters  for  the 
Confederate  Army.    After  the  war  the  building  was 
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The  Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  reconstructed  on  another 
site  from  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  Charlotte,  long 
called  the  "Old  Mint  Building",  which  coined  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  in  gold. 


reopened,  but  for  assaying  gold  only.  No  further 
minting  was  done.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1849  had  greatly  reduced  the  importance  of  the 
Charlotte  Mint.  In  1913  the  Federal  Government 
decided  to  discontinue  the  branch  and  the  building 
was  closed. 

Meanwhile,  in  1901,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  famed 
inventor,  came  to  Charlotte  to  make  a  study  of  gold 
in  the  South  and  worked  for  two  years  in  the  Mint 
Building,  making  experiments  in  the  process  of  sep- 
arating gold  from  ore  by  means  of  electricity.  He 
became  discouraged  because  he  found  that  gold  did 
not  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  area  to  war- 
rant the  kind  of  operations  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. 

During  World  War  I  and  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  "Old  Mint  Building"  was  used  as  head- 
quarters for  the  American  Red  Cross  and  as  head- 
quarters for  the  employment  office  in  Charlotte. 
Later  it  was  the  meeting  place  for  the  Charlotte 
Woman's  Club.  Other  civic  and  governmental  activ- 
ities were  carried  on  in  the  building. 

Meanwhile,  lots  had  been  sold  off  the  western  side 
of  the  square  for  residence  and  business  purpose, 
and  the  Charlotte  postoffice  had  been  erected  on  the 
eastern  side.  When  ground  on  which  the  "Old  Mint 
Building"  stood  was  needed  for  expansion  and  en- 
largement of  the  postoffice,  the  government  ordered 
its  demolition. 

Then  Charlotte  citizens  got  busy  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  building.  The  Mint  Museum  Society  was 
formed  February  14,  1933,  by  a  small  group.  Four 
days  later  the  Art  Department  of  the  Charlotte 
Woman's  Club  had  an  enthusiastic  meeting.  Plans 
of  the  building  had  been  drawn  before  the  demoli- 
tion started.  A  few  days  later  a  beautiful  lot,  with 
a  20-acre  park  as  a  background,  located  in  the  East- 
over  section  of  Charlotte,  was  donated  to  the  Mint 


Art  Society.  A  group  of  64  citizens  contributed 
$1,500  to  purchase  the  material  in  the  old  building. 

Through  the  Public  Works  Program  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  "Old  Mint 
Building"  on  the  new  site  was  started  in  December, 
1933,  and  completed  October  22,  1936,  with  notable 
inaugural  ceremonies.  A  fund  was  raised  to  insure 
permanence  of  the  building  as  the  home  for  the  Mint 
Museum  of  Art.  Donations  of  numbers  of  fine  works 
of  art  have  been  made  by  donors  all  over  the  country. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  organization  is  the  preservation  of  the  Mint 
Building,  itself  a  work  of  art.  Important  also  is  the 
large  spread  eagle  over  the  door,  the  emblem  used 
for  the  building  when  it  was  in  operation  as  a  mint. 
The  accompanying  picture  is  of  the  building  as  it 
was  reconstructed,  true  to  the  original,  in  its  new 
setting.— M.  R.  D. 


N.  C.  BANKERS  EARN  NATIONAL 
HONORS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  WORK 

(News  Item— 1948) 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  27— The  North  Carolina 
Bankers  Association  today  was  presented  the  1,000- 
point  rating  award  of  the  ABA  agricultural  commis- 
sion at  the  first  general  session  here  of  the  74th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  award  was  presented  to  the  North  Carolina 
association  in  recognition  of  the  high  quality  of 
regular  bank  services  provided  for  the  farmers  of 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  for  special  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  association's  member  banks  in  the 
agricultural  field  during  the  past  year.  This  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  the  North  Carolina  bankers 
have  received  this  award. 

Especially  cited  in  the  award  was  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association's  promotion  of  soil  conservation. 
During  the  year,  the  association  sponsored  public 
speaking  contests  on  soil  conservation  and  presented 
prizes  to  winners  in  each  school,  county,  district  and 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Other  activities  included 
cooperation  with  4-H  clubs  and  other  farm  and  youth 
organizations,  and  sponsoring  of  livestock  shows 
throughout  the  State.  In  many  sections,  banks  pur- 
chased baby  beef  cattle  and  pigs  to  encourage  4-H 
Club  members. 

Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Associa- 
tion's agriculture  committee  are:  John  P.  Stedman 
of  Lumberton ;  Paul  Edmonds,  Gatesville ;  C.  Thomas 
Fawcett,  Mt.  Airy;  Roy  Griffin,  Woodland;  Harry 
Gurganus,  Washington;  Gordon  Hunter,  Roxboro; 
T.  H.  LeCroy,  Rocky  Mount;  Carl  McCraw,  Char- 
lotte; Robert  Prince,  Fuquay  Springs;  Clyde  L. 
Stutts,  Laurel  Hill ;  Jonathan  Woody,  Waynesville. 
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Banking  is  $2,000,000,000  Business  in  North  Carolina 

By  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  Informational  Service  Representative,  ESC 


North  Carolina  banks  had  total  assets  of  $2,007,- 
105,755.73,  at  the  close  of  business  December  31, 
1947,  an  increase  of  almost  $43,000,000  over  total 
assets  one  year  before. 

These  assets  were  included  in  the  assets  of  306 
State  commercial  banks  and  branches,  29  industrial 
banks  and  60  national  banks  and  branches.  During 
the  year  1948,  commercial  banks  and  branches  in- 
creased by  14  units  and  national  banks  and  branches 
increased  by  three  units.  Action  of  the  State  Bank- 
ing Commission  in  its  January  meeting,  made  slight 
changes  in  these  figures. 

Breakdown  of  the  assets  as  of  December  31,  1947, 
shows  that  State  commercial  banks  and  branches 
have  assets  of  $1,432,744,773.53;  State  industrial 
banks  showed  assets  of  $51,433,982.20  and  national 
banks  and  branches  showed  assets  of  $522,927,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  aggregate  resources  of 
all  North  Carolina  State  commercial  banks,  exclusive 
of  industrial  banks,  increased  from  $356,580,153.53 
at  the  end  of  1938  to  $1,432,744,773.53  at  the  end  of 

1947,  an  increase  of  302  per  cent,  in  the  ten  year 
period.  In  the  same  period  the  assets  of  industrial 
banks  increased  from  $18,739,355.32  to  $51,433,- 
982.20,  an  increase  of  175  per  cent.  In  addition, 
trust  assets  in  North  Carolina  State  banks  increased 
from  $78,838,489.67  at  the  end  of  1938  to  $207,524,- 
220.56  at  the  end  of  1947,  an  increase  of  163  per  cent. 

While  preferred  stock  in  North  Carolina  State 
commercial  banks  decreased  from  $986,500  at  the 
end  of  1946  to  $721,300  at  the  end  of  1947,  common 
stock  in  such  banks  in  the  same  period  increased 
from  $16,541,850  to  $17,117,050,  while  surplus  was 
increased  from  $33,157,275  to  $36,865,212.14. 

During  the  year  1947,  total  deposits  in  State  com- 
mercial banks  increased  from  $1,323,962,545.57  to 
$1,349,440,034.33,  a  net  increase  of  $25,477,488.76; 
in  the  same  year  total  deposits  of  industrial  banks 
increased  from  $34,413,988.50  to  $43,246,660.00,  a 
net  increase  of  $8,832,671.50. 

North  Carolina  had  159  banks  or  banking  systems 
in  1947  that  were  subject  to  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Law;  that  is,  those  that  had  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees. The  average  number  employed  in  these 
banks  for  the  year  1947  was  4,142,  and  total  wages 
paid  them  during  that  year  amounted  to  $10,591,- 
652.00,  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $41.18,  including 
all  employees  from  janitor  to  president.    Figures  for 

1948,  not  yet  available,  should  show  some  increase  in 
banks  reporting  on  their  employment. 

Details  of  the  operations  of  a  dozen  of  the  State's 
largest  banks,  are  given  in  items  which  follow.  A 
complete  list  of  all  of  the  banks  operated  within  the 
State  will  also  be  found  in  this  issue.  Other  odd  and 
interesting  details  about  banks  and  banking  in  the 
State  are  also  recorded. 


WACHOVIA  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
with  branches  in  Raleigh,  Asheville,  Charlotte,  High 
Point  and  Salisbury,  is  North  Carolina's  largest 
banking  institution  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
entire  Southeast. 

Legally  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  had  its 
beginning  in  June  1879  when  the  Wachovia  National 
Bank  opened  for  business  in  the  small  town  of  Win- 
ston, many  years  before  that  town  and  Salem  were 
consolidated.  Actually  Wachovia  goes  back  to  1866 
when  the  First  National  Bank  of  Salem  was  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  first  banks  in  the  South,  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  national  banking  law.  How- 
ever, prior  to  the  War  Between  the  States,  Salem 
branch  of  the  old  Cape  Fear  Bank,  with  headquarters 
in  Wilmington,  was  established  in  1848  with  Israel 
G.  Lash  as  president  and  C.  L.  Rights  as  cashier.  All 
banks  of  the  State  were  closed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Lash  organized  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Salem  immediately  following  the  war.  In  1879  the 
directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Salem,  head- 
ed by  William  A.  Lemly,  decided  to  move  the  bank 
from  Salem  to  Winston.  Since  Winston  already  had 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Winston  it  became  neces- 
sary to  change  the  name.  The  charter  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Salem  was  surrendered,  a  new 
charter  for  the  Wachovia  National  Bank  of  Winston 
was  secured,  the  bank  was  moved  a  few  blocks  up 
Main  Street  and  opened  for  business. 

First  officers  of  the  new  bank  were  W.  F.  Bowman, 
president ;  Mr.  Lemly,  cashier,  and  James  A.  Gray, 
assistant  cashier;  the  directors  were  Mr.  Bowman, 
Mr.  Lemly,  Mr.  Gray,  J.  C.  Buxton,  Eugene  E.  Gray, 
W.  A.  Lash,  W.  D.  Sullivan  and  J.  W.  Hunter.  This 
bank  started  business  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 

WACHOVIA  IS  FROM  WACHAU, 
NAME  OF  LAND  OF  MORAVIANS 

The  name  "Wachovia"  in  the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  is  distinctive  and  had  an  interesting 
origin. 

The  word  is  pronounced  Waw-ko'-via,  accent  on  the  'o'. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  Austrian  word  Wachau,  which  de- 
scribes the  terrain,  hills,  streams  and  other  topographical 
features  of  the  large  tract  of  land  selected  for  a  settlement, 
surrounding  and  including  the  present  site  of  Winston- 
Salem,  in  1753  by  members  of  the  early  Moravian  Church. 

The  name  was  also  the  name  of  an  estate  in  Southern 
Austria,  formerly  belonging  to  the  family  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  who  aided  the  Moravians  in  securing  the  site  in  the 
Upper  Piedmont  area  of  North  Carolina.  The  original  word 
was  hard  for  any  except  the  older  settlers  to  pronounce,  so 
the  English  version  of  Wachovia  soon  came  into  common 
usage. 

Facetiously,  it  has  been  described  as  a  contraction  and 
variation  of  "Watch-over-you". 
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increased  in  about  two  months  to  $150,000.  In  1888 
the  bank's  quarters  were  moved  half  a  block  and 
occupied  a  three  story  building  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Third  Streets,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  main 
office  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

In  1893  Colonel  F.  H.  Fries  and  associates  organ- 
ized the  Wachovia  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  and  opened 
for  business  in  a  small  building  on  Main  Street, 
formerly  used  as  a  Chinese  laundry.  Associated 
with  Colonel  Fries  in  its  establishment  was  Henry 
F.  Shaffner.  Other  associates  as  directors  were 
James  A.  Gray,  J.  E.  Gilmer,  C.  H.  Fogle,  J.  C.  Bux- 
ton, J.  H.  Millis,  T.  L.  Vaughn  and  R.  J.  Reynolds. 

This  financial  institution  was  not  only  a  bank,  it 
was  also  a  trust  company,  a  relatively  new  type  of 
service  in  the  South  at  that  time.  A  special  charter 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly,  authorized  the 
company  to  act  as  ''Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Fiscal  or  Transfer  Agents  and  in  any  and  every 
fiduciary  capacity  for  individuals,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions". 

The  Wachovia  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  in  1902,  started 
an  expansion  program,  opening  branches  in  Ashe- 
ville,  High  Point  and  Salisbury  and  operated  an  office 
in  Spencer  until  it  was  sold  in  1914.  By  1910  de- 
posits of  the  Wachovia  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  had  pass- 
ed the  $4,000,000  mark  and  deposits  of  the  Wachovia 
National  Bank  had  grown  to  $865,000. 

Directors  of  these  two  banks,  some  of  them  direc- 
tors of  both  banks,  began  plans  for  a  consolidation. 
Details  were  worked  out  and  the  consolidation  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  institution  to  begin  business 
January  1,  1911,  under  the  charter  of  the  trust 
company.  It  was  then  that  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  present  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  A  new 
building  was  erected  at  Main  and  Third  Streets  in 
March,  1911,  this  building  was  remodeled  and  great- 
ly enlarged  in  1918.  The  Trade  Street  office  in  Win- 
ston-Salem was  opened  in  1919. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  bank  to  serve  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  area,  the  directors  in  1922,  opened 
a  bank  in  Raleigh.  The  next  year  this  bank  took 
over  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Raleigh  and 
in  May,  1927,  purchased  the  Tucker  Building,  Fay- 


WACHOVIA  OFFICIAL'S  HOME 
SAFER  THAN  IRON  SAFE,  1893 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
with  all  of  its  millions  of  assets  now,  could  have  been  in 
financial  straits  in  its  early  days,  and  that  the  small  sum  of 
$5,000  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  of  its  de- 
positors. 

Back  in  August  18  93,  just  60  days  after  its  predecessor, 
the  Wachovia  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  had  opened  for  business, 
the  peak  of  the  so-called  "Cleveland  panic"  hit  the  Winston- 
Salem  area.  Heavy  demands  were  made  on  all  banks  and 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  money,  especially  gold. 

Through  a  New  York  connection,  the  Wachovia  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.  secured  a  shipment  of  $5,0  00  in  gold.  This  was 
enough  to  supply  all  demands  and  check  the  "run". 

The  late  Henry  F.  Shaffner,  a  director  and  officer  of  the 
bank  from  its  beginning  and  chairman  of  the  Wachovia 
board  of  directors  when  he  died  in  19  41,  related  that  he 
took  this  gold  home  at  night  and  placed  it  under  his  bed, 
feeling  it  was  safer  there  than  in  the  iron  safe  at  the  bank. 


Home  office  building  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  largest  bank  in  North  Carolina. 


etteville  and  Martin  Streets,  as  a  permanent  home. 
This  building  was  remodeled  and  occupied  in  1928. 

Plans  for  a  merger  with  the  Charlotte  National 
Bank  were  worked  out  and  on  June  19,  1939,  con- 
solidation was  completed.  The  former  Charlotte 
National  Bank  Building  was  remodeled  and  rear- 
ranged, giving  Wachovia  splendid  quarters  in  the 
financial  center  of  the  Carolinas. 

Wachovia  now  operates  twelve  offices  in  six  of 
the  State's  larger  cities,  placing  it  in  position  to  give 
splendid  financial  service  to  the  more  important  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  activities  of  the  State.  It 
is  the  largest  bank  between  Washington  and  Atlanta 
and  its  trust  business  is  larger  in  volume  than  that 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  southeast. 

Assets  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  now 
exceed  $283,000,000.  Among  its  resources  are 
$82,000,000  in  cash  and  due  from  banks,  approx- 
imately $85,000,000  in  Federal,  State,  county  and 
municipal  bonds  and  notes,  and  loans  of  approx- 
imately $112,000,000.  Wachovia  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000  with  approximately  $12,000,000  in 
surplus,  undivided  profits  and  reserves  for  contin- 
gencies. Deposits  have  reached  the  enormous  figure 
of  about  $262,000,000.  Wachovia  Bank  has  1,787 
shareholders,  91%  of  whom  are  located  in  69  North 
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Carolina  counties.  Several  of  the  shareholders  live 
in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  No  single  stock- 
holder owns  more  than  3%  of  the  stock.  The  bulk 
of  the  stockholders  live  in  or  near  the  communities 
in  which  Wachovia  banks  operate.  Numbers  of 
stockholders  and  the  amounts  of  stock  owned,  par 
value,  by  communities,  follow :  Winston-Salem  area, 
428  stockholders,  $1,785,000;  Charlotte  area,  302 
stockholders,  $829,000 ;  Raleigh  area,  265  stockhold- 
ers, $475,000 ;  High  Point  area,  152  stockholders, 
$462,000 ;  Asheville  area,  131  stockholders,  $345,000 
and  Salisbury  area,  117  stockholders,  $300,000. 

Colonel  Fries  was  elected  president  of  the  Wacho- 
via Bank  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  in  1911.  He 
continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  bank  until  his 
death  in  1931.  James  A.  Gray  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  continued  to  serve  until  his  death  in 
1918.  H.  F.  Shaffner,  an  official  of  the  bank  for 
many  years,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  1931,  serving  until  his  death  in  1941. 

Robert  M.  Hanes  was  elected  president  of  Wacho- 
via following  the  death  of  Colonel  Fries.  Previous 
to  his  elevation  to  president,  he  had  operated  the 
Crystal  Ice  and  Coal  Co.  for  a  few  years  following 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. During  the  18  years  of  his  leadership,  his  re- 
markable executive  abilities  have  been  demonstrated 
many  times.  His  reputation  had  broadened  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1939  he  was  elected  and  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Association.  A 
combination  of  his  administrative  ability  and  the 
times  have  brought  the  greatest  period  of  expansion 
and  enlargement  of  Wachovia. 

A  list  of  the  directors  of  Wachovia  reads  like  a 
roster  of  "Who's  Who"  in  industrial,  financial,  busi- 
ness and  professional  circles  in  Winston-Salem  and 
other  cities  in  which  Wachovia  operates.  It  includes 
A.  H.  Bahnson,  Thurmond  Chatham,  Bowman  Gray, 
James  A.  Gray,  J.  G.  Hanes,  P.  H.  Hanes,  R.  M. 
Hanes,  T.  Holt  Haywood,  C.  T.  Leinbach,  Joe  S.  Rice, 
Richard  G.  Stockton,  B.  S.  Womble,  all  of  Winston- 
Salem;  R.  T.  Amos,  High  Point;  J.  Melville  Brough- 
ton,  Raleigh;  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Jr.,  Cramerton; 
Harry  L.  Dalton,  Philadelphia;  E.  Hervey  Evans, 
Laurinburg;  James  S.  Ficklen,  Greenville;  Edwin  L. 
Jones,  Charlotte;  Millard  F.  Jones,  Rocky  Mount; 
Stahle  Linn,  Salisbury;  J.  E.  Millis,  High  Point;  R. 
Grady  Rankin,  Gastonia ;  W.  Y.  Preyer,  Greensboro ; 
and  directors  emeritus:  W.  H.  Belk,  Charlotte; 
Thomas  Barber  and  E.  W.  O'Hanlon,  Winston-Salem, 
and  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Sr.,  Canton. 

General  officers  in  the  home  bank  are:  President 
Hanes ;  R.  G.  Stockton,  senior  vice-president  and  sen- 
ior trust  officer ;  Thomas  Barber,  William  H.  Neal, 
Paul  N.  Montague  and  Walter  L.  Webb,  senior  vice- 
presidents  ;  Frank  J.  Wolfe,  vice-president ;  Clarkson 
S.  Starbuck,  treasurer ;  Robert  F.  Goodwin,  comp- 
troller, and  Edward  T.  Shipley,  auditor. 

Principal  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  the 
Wachovia  Banks  in  other  cities  are  as  follows : 


UNIT  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Asheville  Office:  J.  Gerald  Cowan,  senior  vice-president; 
John  W.  Spicer  and  C.  G.  Pickard,  vice-presidents;  Board 
Members:  J.  Gerald  Cowan,  chairman;  Tench  C.  Coxe,  Jr., 
J.  D.  Earle,  R.  Lee  Ellis,  Harvey  M.  Heywood,  F.  E.  Lykes, 
Robert  F.  Phillips,  C.  G.  Pickard,  Verne  Rhoades,  Reuben  B. 
Robertson,  Sr.,  John  W.  Spicer  and  D.  C.  Waddell,  Jr. 

Charlotte  Office:  John  F.  Watlington,  senior  vice-presi- 
dent; Courtney  R.  Mauzy  and  Archie  W.  McLean,  vice- 
presidents;  Board  Members:  John  F.  Watlington,  chair- 
man; W.  H.  Belk,  James  A.  Bell,  J.  H.  Bridges,  J.  E.  Broy- 
hill,  John  G.  Bryce,  Harry  L.  Dalton,  W.  Doak  Flintom,  R.  O. 
Huffman,  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Henry  A.  Lineberger,  B.  F. 
Mathews,  Courtney  R.  Mauzy,  W.  B.  McClintock,  Archie  W. 
McLean,  W.  Bryan  Moore,  Charles  F.  Myers,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Ter- 
rell and  Charles  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Salisbury  Office:  J.  L.  Fisher,  W.  F.  Snider  and  Paul 
Wright,  Jr.,  vice-presidents;  Board  Members:  J.  L.  Fisher, 
chairman;  John  R.  Crawford,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Hurley,  C.  W.  Isen- 
hour,  Stahle  Linn,  John  W.  Lippels,  J.  P.  Mattox,  A.  G. 
Peeler,  C.  F.  Raney,  Miles  J.  Smith,  W.  F.  Snider,  Charles 
H.  Wentz,  and  Paul  Wright,  Jr. 

Raleigh  Office:  George  P.  Geoghegan,  Jr.,  senior  vice- 
president;  LeRoy  B.  Martin,  H.  J.  Plonk,  R.  Lee  Covington, 
L.  M.  Agnew  and  Henry  W.  Harris,  vice-presidents;  Board 
Members:  William  T.  Joyner,  chairman;  John  C.  Brantley, 
James  H.  Clark,  Marshall  Y.  Cooper,  A.  E.  Finley,  George 
P.  Geoghegan,  Jr.,  Irving  F.  Hall,  Leo  H.  Harvey,  H.  Clar- 
ence Howell,  Karl  G.  Hudson,  N.  H.  McLeod,  LeRoy  B. 
Martin,  Emil  Rosenthal,  Raymond  B.  Streb  and  Alfred 
Williams. 

High  Point  Office:  Brant  R.  Snavely,  J.  P.  Bolt,  Arthur  M. 
Utley  and  S.  C.  Kirkman,  vice-presidents;  Board  Members: 
J.  E.  Millis,  chairman;  J.  Roscoe  Adams,  R.  T.  Amos,  N.  M. 
Ayers,  J.  P.  Bolt,  J.  Sanders  Dallas,  H.  F.  Hunsucker,  W.  C. 
Idol,  I.  P.  Ingle,  C.  T.  Ingram,  O.  A.  Kirkman,  S.  C.  Kirk- 
man, J.  W.  Lindsay,  H.  A.  Millis,  W.  T.  Powell,  Owen  Reese, 
Brant  R.  Snavely  and  Arthur  M.  Utley. 

Winston-Salem  Office:  Banking  Department:  Clarence  T. 
Leinbach  and  Archie  K.  Davis,  senior  vice-presidents;  Wil- 
fred P.  Rainey,  Claude  C.  Armfleld,  Coleman  C.  Walker  and 
J.  B.  Wahmann,  vice-presidents;  Trust  Department:  Car- 
lysle  A.  Bethel,  Ray  Johnson,  Charles  F.  Matton,  Charles 
E.  Norfleet  and  Charles  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  vice-presidents  and 
trust  officers;  Irving  S.  Bull,  secretary  and  trust  officer; 
Trade  Street  Office:  Leon  Lentz,  vice-president;  Board  Mem- 
bers: Irving  E.  Carlyle,  chairman;  Albert  L.  Butler,  Jr., 
William  J.  Conrad,  Charles  L.  Creech,  Jr.,  A.  K.  Davis, 
Egbert  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  G.  Wilson  Douglas,  Gordon  Gray,  P. 
Huber  Hanes,  Jr.,  Clifton  E.  Pleasants,  Thomas  B.  Rice, 
Emil  N.  Shaffner,  C.  W.  Starbuck,  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr., 
John  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Frank  F.  Willingham. 


AMERICAN  TRUST  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  American  Trust  Co.,  with  entrances  on  Tryon 
and  Fourth  Streets,  Charlotte,  is  the  second  largest 
bank  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  largest  individual 
or  unit  banks  in  the  entire  country  in  a  city  of  com- 
parable size  and  does  a  bigger  business  with  cor- 
respondent banks  than  any  banking  institution  in 
the  southeast. 

Starting  as  the  Southern  States  Trust  Co.,  this 
bank  opened  for  business  on  July  15,  1901,  and  the 
name  was  changed  in  1908.  When  it  started  busi- 
ness it  was  in  quarters  at  216  South  Tryon  Street, 
three  doors  from  its  present  quarters,  in  a  banking 
room  15  feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep.  Charlotte,  at 
that  time,  had  a  population  of  18,000  and  the  only 
semblance  of  paved  streets  was  a  rough  macadam 
street  in  front  of  the  bank. 

Capital  stock  of  this  new  banking  venture  was 
only  $29,600  and  the  deposits  on  the  first  day  amount- 
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American  Trust  Co.,  Charlotte,  State's  second  largest  bank  and 

largest  correspondent  (business  for  other  banks) 

bank  in  the  Southeast. 

WORD  WOOD  STARTED  BANKING 
AS  RUNNER,  WITHOUT  SALARY 

One  of  North  Carolina's  most  prominent  and  most  suc- 
cessful bankers  started  his  banking  career  as  a  bank  runner, 
working  for  several  months  without  pay — just  to  learn  the 
business. 

Word  H.  Wood,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Trust 
Co.,  Charlotte,  and  now  honorary  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors,  after  46  years  as  an  active  banker,  got  his  first 
bank  job  as  a  runner,  without  salary,  with  the  Wachovia 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  soon  after  that  bank,  later  to  become  the 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  was  first  organized  in  Winston 
(Salem  was  a  separate  corporation  then)   in  1893. 

Wood,  then  20  years  old,  wanted  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  with  the  new  bank  and  wanted  to  work  with  Col.  F.  H. 
Fries,  president.  After  working  for  nothing  for  a  few 
months,  he  was  put  on  the  payroll  at  $25  a  month.  Later, 
after  seven  or  eight  years  with  this  bank,  he  was  earning 
$75  a  month,  a  good  salary  in  those  days.  Born  in  Elkin 
April  28,  18  73,  young  Wood  moved  with  his  family  to  Win- 
ston a  few  years  later.  He  attended  school  there  and  had 
one  year,  1891-2,  at  the  State  University.  He  served  as  a 
resort  hotel  clerk  one  season. 

When  George  Stephens  organized  the  American  Trust  Co. 
in  Charlotte  in  1901,  he  went  to  Winston  and  persuaded 
young  Wood  (they  had  been  boyhood  friends  for  a  few 
years  while  Stephens'  family  lived  in  Winston  and  Stephens 
was  just  20  days  older  than  Wood)  to  join  him  in  organizing 
and  operating  the  new  bank.  Starting  as  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Wood  climbed  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  to 
active  vice-president,  to  president  when  Mr.  Stephens  moved 
to  Asheville  in  1919.  He  served  as  president  until  1943, 
when  he  was  made  honorary  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Wood  still  has  a  desk  at  the  American  Trust  Co.  and 
may  be  found  at  it  most  of  the  working  day  when  he  is  in 
Charlotte.  However,  he  has  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
"rambler"  and  may  be  found  at  summer  or  winter  resorts, 
in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  frequently.  He  is  in  splendid 
health  as  he  approaches  his  7  6th  anniversary  and  4  6  years 
in  banking. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  N.  C.  Commissioner  of  Banks 
goes  to  Mr.  Wood.  He  served  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  Spring  of  1931,  when  the  post  was  first  created,  until 
Gurney  P.  Hood  finished  his  work  as  a  representative  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  was  appointed.  Also,  Mr.  Wood 
served  as  district  highway  commissioner  in  the  Charlotte 
area  when  the  State's  huge  road  program  was  inaugurated 
in  1921. 

Mr.  Wood  was  the  chief  promoter  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  bankers  in  North  and  South  Carolina  which 
secured  the  location  of  the  Charlotte  branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  for  Charlotte  in  1927. 


ed  to  only  $1,739.77.  Total  assets  were  only  $31,- 
467.80. 

The  predecessor  of  the  American  Trust  Co.  was 
organized  by  George  Stephens,  who  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  established  a  real  estate  business  in  Char- 
lotte. Mr.  Stephens  interested  several  prominent 
Charlotte  citizens  in  the  new  venture.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  persuade  his  boyhood  friend,  Word 
H.  Wood,  then  with  the  Wachovia  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
in  Winston-Salem,  to  join  him  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

When  the  company  was  first  organized,  F.  C.  Ab- 
bott was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Stephens,  vice- 
president.  Within  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Abbott  re- 
signed, Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  president  and  T.  S. 
Franklin  was  named  vice-president.  Mr.  Wood  con- 
tinued to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  bank  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  (see  accompanying  sketches  of  Ste- 
phens and  Wood). 

Torrence  E.  Hemby,  present  president  of  the 
American  Trust  Co.,  joined  the  staff  as  collection 
clerk,  on  June  6,  1906,  five  years  after  it  had  opened, 
when  this  institution  had  only  five  employees.  Mr. 
Hemby,  a  native  of  Union  County,  had  moved  to 
Charlotte  in  1904  with  his  family  and  had  attended 
the  then  famous  Baird  School  For  Boys.  His  bank- 
ing ability  was  evident  from  the  beginning  and  in 
1917,  he  was  made  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 
In  1919,  he  was  promoted  to  active  vice-president. 
He  became  executive  vice-president  in  1931  and  in 
1943,  he  was  elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Wood, 
who  then  became  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Wood 
had  been  elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Stephens 
in  1918  and  had  continued  as  president  until  1943. 

Meanwhile,  this  small  institution  had  outgrown  its 
original  quarters  and  had  erected  the  first  unit  of  its 
present  home  at  204  South  Tryon  Street  in  1910. 
The  quarters  were  enlarged  again  in  1928  and  in 
1941  the  Fourth  Street  entrance  was  established, 
making  the  banking  quarters  in  the  form  of  an  "L", 
with  a  621/>  feet  front  on  Tryon  Street  and  an  82 
feet  front  on  Fourth  Street,  with  additional  mezza- 
nine and  second  floor  space. 

Although  considered  a  one  unit  bank,  the  Ameri- 
can Trust  Co.  has  established  branches  at  732  East 
Trade  Street  and  at  the  corner  of  Morehead  and 
College  Streets  in  the  City  of  Charlotte  and  plans  to 
build  another  branch  at  the  corner  of  North  Tryon 
and  Ninth  Streets  this  year. 

From  this  small  institution  the  American  Trust 
Co.  has  become  the  second  largest  bank  in  North 
Carolina.  With  assets  of  more  than  $160,000,000, 
it  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  bank  in  the  South- 
eastern States  in  the  amount  of  business  handled 
for  other  banks  and  it  has  trust  and  insurance  de- 
partments which  handle  a  huge  amount  of  business 
each  year.  Its  deposits  of  $150,000,000  are  consid- 
erably more  than  twice  the  deposits  in  all  of  the 
banks  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  approximately 
$60,000,000,  when  it  started  business  in  1901. 

In  its  report  of  December  31, 1948,  the  bank  assets, 
exclusive  of  its  Insurance  and  Trust  Departments, 
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amounted  to  $160,000,000  and  deposits  have  reached 
$150,000,000.  The  American  Trust  Co.  is  now  cap- 
italized at  $1,200,000,  owned  by  395  stockholders.  It 
has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $5,000,000,  undivided 
profits  of  $2,000,000  and  reserves  of  $1,000,000,  thus 
giving  a  total  of  $9,200,000  as  protection  to  its  de- 
positors. 

Among  its  resources  are  $63,000,000  in  cash  and 
in  banks,  $54,000,000  in  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
bonds  and  $42,000,000  in  loans. 

Present  directors  of  the  American  Trust  Co.,  with 
Mr.  Wood  as  chairman,  include  W.  H.  Belk,  Jr.,  C.  B. 
Campbell,  M.  L.  Cannon,  Frank  Dowd,  J.  B.  Efird, 
T.  E.  Hemby,  R.  H.  Johnston,  R.  E.  Kerr,  H.  F.  Kin- 
cey,  Walter  Lambeth,  J.  Caldwell  McDonald,  Morgan 
A.  Reynolds,  Frank  O.  Sherrill,  George  C.  Snyder, 
Paul  C.  Whitlock,  and  Earle  Whitton,  all  of  Char- 
lotte ;  J.  H.  Lineberger,  Belmont,  and  James  H.  Cok- 
er,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Officers,  in  addition  to  Chairman  Wood  and  Presi- 
dent Hemby,  include,  in  the  Banking  Department: 
R.  E.  Kerr,  C.  B.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Robinson  and  N.  S. 
Calhoun,  Jr.,  vice-presidents;  S.  W.  Black,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  secretary;  J.  J.  Clark,  vice-president 
and  assistant  secretary ;  Arthur  H.  Jones,  assistant 
vice-president ;  F.  W.  DeArmon,  treasurer ;  W.  M. 
Porter,  comptroller  and  assistant  treasurer;  L.  H. 
Stanton,  R.  C.  Bizzell,  J.  A.  Doar,  J.  K.  Sanders,  J.  L. 
Stacy,  assistant  treasurers ;  and  Yates  W.  Faison, 
Jr.,  assistant  secretary. 

Trust  Department :  B.  W.  Barnard,  vice-president 
and  trust  officer ;  John  Fox,  vice-president  and  chair- 
man of  trust  committee ;  John  F.  Sullivan,  associate 
trust  officer ;  Herbert  Thomason,  associate  trust  of- 
ficer and  assistant  secretary ;  C.  W.  McGriff ,  assist- 
ant trust  officer  and  assistant  secretary,  and  E.  V. 
Mack,  assistant  trust  officer ;  Insurance  Department : 
Walter  Lambeth,  vice-president  and  manager;  John 
M.  Huske,  W.  E.  Dellinger  and  W.  L.  Felts,  assist- 
ant managers;  Morehead  Street  Branch:  Joe  K. 
Sanders,  assistant  treasurer  and  manager;  East 
Trade  Street  Branch :  Maurice  H.  Wentz,  manager. 

GEORGE  STEPHENS,  AMERICAN 
TRUST  FOUNDER,  BIG  BUILDER 

George  Stephens,  founder  and  for  many  years  president 
of  the  American  Trust  Co.,  Charlotte,  with  his  instinct  as  a 
planner,  developer  and  builder,  left  his  imprint  in  the 
growth  of  North  Carolina.  His  skill  and  confidence  gave 
him  the  faculty  for  handling  successfully  some  of  the  largest 
real  estate  transactions  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Devel- 
opment of  Myers  Park,  the  120  0  acre  residential  suburb 
adjoining  Charlotte,  was  one  of  his  early  ventures.  The 
complete  building  of  the  Kanuga  Lake  summer  colony  near 
Hendersonville  was  another. 

The  purchase  from  the  George  Vanderbilt  family  and 
resale  of  the  entire  town  of  Biltmore,  near  Asheviile,  in 
1919  was  an  unusual  transaction.  The  notable  expansion 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
19  20s,  was  one  of  his  most  noted  activities  as  a  member  of 
the  building  committee.  The  master  plan,  by  John  Nolen, 
for  the  city  of  Asheviile  in  the  19  20s,  resulted  from  his  in- 
tense interest  in  planning,  especially  for  park  developments. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  born  near  Summerfleld  in  Guilford 
County,  but  lived  with  his  family  in  Fayetteville  and  Win- 
ston in  his  youth.  After  his  father's  death,  he  returned  as 
a  child  to  Greensboro,  where  he  attended  the  school  run  by 


Miss  Lina  Porter,  an  aunt  of  O.  Henry.  While  attending 
Oak  Ridge  Institute,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position 
of  physical  education  instructor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  by  which  he  earned  his  way  through  four  years  of 
college.  There  he  made  an  unusual  record  as  a  left-handed 
pitcher  and  as  a  half-back  in  football. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  Mr.  Stephens  moved  to 
Charlotte  and  engaged  in  insurance  and  real  estate.  Then 
he  turned  to  banking  and  organized  the  Southern  States 
Trust  Co.,  which,  a  year  or  two  later,  became  the  American 
Trust  Co.,  now  the  second  largest  bank  in  North  Carolina. 
The  bank  opened  for  business  July  1,  1901,  with  Mr.  Ste- 
phens as  vice-president.  He  was  elected  president  the  next 
year  and  continued  as  such  until  he  moved  to  Asheviile  in 
1919. 

With  his  boyhood  friend,  Word  H.  Wood,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer,  handling  the  details  of  the  banking  business, 
Mr.  Stephens  continued  his  real  estate  activities.  Late  in 
190  2  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sophie  Convere  Myers  and 
about  that  time  began  the  development  of  her  father's  farm 
into  the  exclusive  residential  section,  Myers  Park.  Once  a 
separate  municipal  corporation,  Myers  Park  is  now  a  part 
of  Charlotte.  He  was  organizer  and  president  of  the  Ste- 
phens Company. 

While  in  Charlotte  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Wood  were  co- 
owners  of  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  several  years,  and 
when  he  moved  to  Asheviile  in  1919,  he  and  Charles  A.  Webb 
were  co-publishers  of  the  Asheviile  Citizen  for  a  decade. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  some  40  years,  starting  in  1900  and  continuing 
until  his  death  in  1946. 


FIRST  CITIZENS  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Smithfield,  N.  C. 

The  First-Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  with  home 
office  in  Smithfield  and  with  25  branches,  has  been 
in  business  for  more  than  50  years. 

This  banking  institution,  now  the  third  largest  in 
resources  in  the  State,  had  its  beginning  in  the 
organization  of  the  Bank  of  Smithfield,  in  March, 
1898.  In  1912  it  absorbed  the  Smithfield  Savings 
Bank  and  in  1914,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  established,  it  became  a  national  bank  as  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Smithfield.  In  1921  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  was  merged  with  the  First 
National  Bank  and  it  became  the  First  and  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  Smithfield. 

When  this  bank  decided  to  establish  branches, 
which  was  not  permitted  under  the  national  bank 
charter,  in  April,  1929,  it  again  became  a  State  bank 
under  its  present  name,  First-Citizens  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  It  was  then  that  this  bank  launched  upon  its 
expansion  program,  started  in  1929  and  continuing 
through  the  depression  period  and  during  the  pros- 
perous period  which  followed. 

The  moving  spirit  behind  the  remarkable  growth 
of  this  banking  institution  during  the  past  20  years 
or  more  has  been  R.  P.  Holding,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  since  1933.  Mr.  Hold- 
ing prepared  himself  for  a  legal  career,  accidentally 
got  into  banking,  fit  and  stayed.  He  is  a  native  of 
Wake  County,  received  his  A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees 
from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1916  and  1917  and 
was  granted  license  to  practice  law  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  1917.  Mr.  Holding  became  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  bank  January  16,  1918,  and  the 
next  year  was  named  cashier,  in  which  position  he 
served  until  1926.     He  was  then  elected  vice-presi- 
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dent  and  in  1933  was  elected  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  persever- 
ance, patience  and  foresight  and  as  a  sound  organizer 
and  executive. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  activities,  Mr.  Holding 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Johnston  County  for  18  years  and  is  now 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Commissioners.  In  1932  he  was  surprised  by 
receiving  the  appointment  as  president  of  the  Re- 
gional Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  set  up  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  operated  in  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  In  spite  of  the  two  jobs  in  which  he  knew 
no  hours,  his  ability  was  attested  in  the  fact  that  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  loaned  by  the  Regional  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation,  99.9  per  cent  of  the 
principal  and  interest  was  collected. 

Officers  serving  with  Mr.  Holding  are  F.  K.  Broad- 
hurst,  vice  president  and  comptroller;  H.  L.  Ste- 
phenson, vice  president ;  J.  E.  Bobbitt,  cashier ;  T.  C. 
Massengill,  assistant  cashier;  W.  L.  Williams,  audi- 
tor ;  H.  E.  Price,  assistant  auditor ;  T.  G.  Chapman, 
vice  president  and  trust  officer;  George  D.  Vick,  Jr., 
trust  officer;  Allene  Vick,  assistant  trust  officer; 
Installment  Loan  Department,  W.  H.  Clayton,  vice 
president. 

Principal  officers  in  charge  of  the  branches  of  the 
bank  are  as  follows:  Richard  Forrester,  William  P. 
Little,  W.  H.  Clayton,  vice  presidents,  and  H.  M. 
Pleasants,  cashier,  Raleigh ;  Thurman  Williams,  vice 
president,  and  Paul  Stewart,  cashier,  Fayetteville ; 
W.  R.  Strickland,  cashier,  Benson;  James  H.  Davis, 
cashier,  Beaufort;  J.  E.  Russ,  cashier,  Burgaw;  C. 
Dudley  Dubose,  vice  president,  and  J.  L.  Boyette, 
cashier,  Clinton;  E.  H.  Mahone,  cashier,  Dunn;  J.  E. 
Peterson,  vice  president,  Kinston ;  A.  E.  Henderson, 
cashier,  Louisburg;  I.  E.  Pittman,  cashier,  Morehead 
City;  W.  R.  Burgess,  cashier,  Roseboro;  C.  G.  Fields, 
cashier,  Coats;  J.  D.  Anthony,  vice  president,  New 
Bern ;  R.  C.  Smith,  assistant  cashier,  Grifton ;  W.  H. 
Stanley,  cashier,  Spring  Hope;  E.  W.  McGhee,  as- 
sistant cashier,  Franklinton;  C.  G.  Fields,  cashier, 
Angier;  E.  W.  Taylor,  cashier,  Richlands;  R.  L.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  and  E.  M.  Canaday,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dents, Jacksonville;  James  A.  Baker,  cashier,  Fort 
Bragg;  S.  T.  Anderson,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier,  Clay- 
ton; J.  R.  Carroll,  cashier,  Camp  Lejeune;  J.  D.  Mur- 
ray, assistant  vice  president,  Cherry  Point;  Robert 
F.  Holt,  Assistant  Cashier,  Pink  Hill. 

The  growth  of  the  First-Citizens  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  has  been  steady  and  consistent  throughout  the 
years.  It  serves  a  large  area  and  perhaps  has  more 
individual  customers  than  any  other  similar  insti- 
tution operating  in  North  Carolina.  At  the  end  of 
1948,  the  bank's  capital  was  $1,000,000.00;  surplus, 
$4,500,000.00 ;  and  its  undivided  profits  and  reserves 
amounted  to  nearly  $4,000,000.00. 


BRANCH  BANKING  &  TRUST  CO. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

The  Branch  Banking  &  Trust  Co.,  with  its  home 
office  in  Wilson  and  branch  offices  located  in  thirteen 
other  important  Eastern  North  Carolina  cities  and 
towns,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  strongest  bank- 
ing institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

This  organization  had  its  beginning  in  1872  in 
the  firm  of  Branch  and  Hadley.  In  1887,  A.  Branch 
moved  to  new  quarters  and  set  up  a  bank  which  he 
called  Branch  and  Company,  Bankers.  T.  J.  Hadley, 
General  Joshua  Barnes,  J.  F.  Bruton,  R.  L.  Thomp- 
son and  Walter  Brodie  were  granted  a  charter  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
Wilson  Banking  and  Trust  Co.  Two  years  later  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  State  Bank  of  Wilson,  and 
again  in  1893  it  was  again  changed  to  the  Branch 
Banking  Co.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
name  became  the  Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co., 
under  which  name  the  institution  has  since  operated. 

Many  citizens  prominent  in  the  history  of  Wilson 
have  served  as  officers  and  directors  of  this  bank. 
Judge  H.  G.  Connor  was  elected  president  in  1900, 
and  when  he  resigned  in  1907,  J.  C.  Hales  became 
president.  In  1924,  H.  D.  Bateman,  who  has  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  bank  for  more  than  43  years,  was 
promoted  to  the  presidency. 

In  the  40-odd  years  in  which  Mr.  Bateman  has 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Branch  Banking  and  Trust 
Co.,  it  has  experienced  remarkable  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. His  ability  and  sound  judgment  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  State.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Banking  Commission,  a  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  Raleigh, 
a  trustee  of  the  Greater  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Southern 
Society. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch  Banking  and 
Trust  Co.  includes:  S.  H.  Anderson,  Chairman;  H. 
W.  Anderson,  S.  W.  Anderson,  H.  D.  Bateman,  F.  N. 
Bridgers,  F.  L.  Carr,  Bryan  W.  Carr,  E.  B.  Crow, 
Jr.,  B.  G.  Field,  C.  L.  Hardy,  J.  J.  Lane,  S.  S.  Law- 
rence, J.  E.  Paschall,  and  R.  P.  Watson,  Jr.  Nine 
of  the  branch  banks  operate  under  the  supervision 
of  local  boards  of  directors. 

Officers  serving  under  President  Bateman  are: 
S.  S.  Lawrence,  vice-president  and  comptroller ;  J.  E. 
Paschall,  vice-president  and  cashier;  E.  B.  Crow,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  trust  officer;  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
assistant  vice-president;  J.  D.  Bobbitt,  W.  G.  Smith, 
H.  F.  Bell,  Jr.,  Clarence  Lucas,  and  W.  C.  Haislip, 
assistant  cashiers ;  J.  B.  King,  assistant  trust  officer ; 
E.  E.  Bradley,  auditor; 

Fayetteville :  F.  Shelby  Cullom,  vice-president  and 
cashier;  W.  B.  Jennings  and  C.  E.  Leigh,  assistant 
cashiers ;  Fremont :  Jack  L.  Satchwell,  cashier,  Rus- 
sell T.  Roebuck,  assistant  cashier;  Goldsboro:  C.  F. 
Dees,  vice-president  and  cashier;  H.  H.  Alexander, 
assistant  cashier ;  Kinston :  B.  H.  Patrick,  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  D.  Callahan,  cashier;  New  Bern:  F.  F.  Fa- 
gan,  vice-president,  T.  C.  Fitzgerald,  cashier  and 
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assistant  trust  officer,  F.  M.  Nelson,  assistant  cash- 
ier; Plymouth:  H.  E.  Beam,  cashier,  Blanche  G. 
Midgette,  assistant  cashier;  Warsaw:  E.  C.  Thomp- 
son, vice-president,  Quincey  J.  Sutton,  Sr.,  assistant 
cashier;  Wallace:  Wayne  Jordan,  cashier,  W.  G. 
Wells,  assistant  cashier ;  Williamston :  H.  A.  Bowen, 
cashier,  W.  C.  Griffin,  assistant  cashier;  Elm  City: 
W.  G.  Sharpe,  assistant  cashier ;  Faison :  A.  F.  Rec- 
tor, assistant  cashier;  Selma:  R.  H.  Griffin,  assist- 
ant cashier ;  and  Trenton :  Mrs.  Alta  A.  Koonce,  as- 
sistant cashier. 

During  the  period  from  1925  through  1938,  the 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.  opened  up  all  of  the 
thirteen  branches  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Points 
of  operation  and  the  years  in  which  the  branches 
were  opened  are  as  follows :  Plymouth,  1925 ;  Wal- 
lace, 1926;  Selma,  1928;  Goldsboro,  1929;  Fayette- 
ville,  Williamston,  and  New  Bern,  1930;  Elm  City 
and  Kinston,  1931 ;  Wallace  and  Trenton,  1934 ;  Fai- 
son, 1936,  and  Fremont,  1938. 

During  its  period  of  operation,  this  banking  insti- 
tution has  opened  up  several  departments  which 
serve  its  customers  throughout  the  area  of  operation. 
In  addition  to  its  commercial  banking  activities,  the 
bank  operates  fully  equipped  bond,  trust,  insurance, 
mortgage  loan,  savings,  and  safe  deposit  depart- 
ments. 

The  most  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Branch  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Co.  has  been  experienced  since  the 
banking  holiday  in  1933.  At  that  time  total  resources 
of  the  bank  were  about  $6,800,000.  This  figure  had 
grown  to  more  than  $100,000,000,  including  trust 
assets,  last  December  31.  Among  its  resources  are 
more  than  $5,250,000  in  loans  and  discounts,  $327,- 
000  in  banking  houses,  furniture  and  fixtures,  ninety 
odd  million  dollars  in  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
securities  and  cash  and  due  from  banks.  Its  capital 
stock  has  been  increased  to  $600,000  and  its  surplus 
now  reaches  $1,000,000  with  undivided  profits  of 
$632,758  and  reserves  of  seven  hundred  odd  thousand 
dollars.  Deposits  in  the  fourteen  units  reached  more 
than  $94,000,000  as  of  December  31,  1948. 

The  Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.  is  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  as  it 
advertises,  offers  sound  banking  and  trust  service 
for  Eastern  North  Carolina. 


SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Security  National  Bank,  with  home  offices  in 
the  Jefferson  Standard  Building,  Market  and  Elm 
Streets,  Greensboro,  and  with  branches  in  five  other 
important  North  Carolina  cities,  is  a  youngster  in 
operation  but  has  developed  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  banking  institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

Last  year  it  celebrated  its  15th  anniversary,  hav- 
ing started  business  on  August  28,  1933,  in  Greens- 
boro, Raleigh,  Tarboro  and  Wilmington.  Later, 
branches  were  established  in  High  Point  and  Bur- 
lington. On  its  opening  day,  Security  National  had 
seven  directors,  13  officers  and  27  employees. 


At  the  time  of  organization  the  directors  were 
N.  S.  Calhoun  and  Dr.  John  Berry,  Greensboro;  W. 
A.  Watson,  Charlotte;  N.  L.  Foy,  Wilmington;  J.  P. 
Gibbons,  Hamlet;  J.  H.  McEwen,  Burlington,  and 
Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Goldsboro,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

N.  S.  Calhoun  was  elected  president  and  still  holds 
that  position.  A  native  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Calhoun  went  into  banking  business  early  in  life  and 
was  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Maysville,  an 
institution  over  one  hundred  years  old,  when  he 
resigned  to  come  to  North  Carolina.  One  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  two  sons,  both  of  whom  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  is  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps  and  is  an  officer  of  a  bank  in  Charlotte. 

Other  officers  associated  with  Mr.  Calhoun  when 
the  bank  started  were  Dr.  John  Berry,  vice-presi- 
dent; Hugh  P.  Beal,  cashier;  Roy  S.  Gochenour, 
auditor ;  C.  M.  Vanstory,  Jr.,  trust  officer,  and  Roger 
Ljung,  assistant  cashier,  all  of  Greensboro;  H.  C. 
Rorison,  vice-president,  and  J.  K.  Paul,  assistant 
cashier,  Wilmington ;  R.  C.  de  Rosset,  vice-president ; 
T.  W.  Steed,  assistant  cashier,  and  Robert  Strange, 
assistant  trust  officer,  all  of  Raleigh ;  W.  J.  Ausbon, 
assistant  vice-president,  and  R.  P.  Cherry,  assistant 
trust  officer,  both  of  Tarboro. 

In  contrast,  the  bank  now  has  12  directors,  23 
officers  and  137  employees.  Present  directors  are 
R.  W.  Baker,  Hugh  P.  Beal,  J.  M.  Bryan,  N.  S.  Cal- 
houn, R.  A.  McPheeters,  James  W.  Poole,  Ralph  C. 
Price  and  C.  M.  Vanstory,  Jr.,  all  of  Greensboro; 
N.  L.  Foy,  Wilmington ;  R.  A.  Maynard,  Burlington ; 
W.  H.  Slane,  High  Point ;  and  J.  T.  Taylor,  Raleigh. 

Officers  associated  with  President  Calhoun  include 
Hugh  P.  Beal,  vice-president;  James  W.  Poole,  vice- 
president  and  cashier;  E.  M.  Sweetman,  Jr.,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  L.  DeVane,  J.  F.  Harrington,  Jr.,  J. 
H.  Witherspoon  and  W.  L.  Snelson,  Jr.,  assistant 
cashiers ;  C.  A.  Eaton,  auditor,  and  Thomas  M.  Rich- 
mond, assistant  auditor,  all  of  Greensboro;  E.  H. 
Foley,  vice-president  and  E.  Gordon  Malone,  assist- 
ant cashier,  Burlington ;  C.  M.  Allred,  vice-president, 
and  J.  E.  Pleasants,  assistant  cashier,  High  Point; 


Main  lobby  of  Security  National  Bank,  Greensboro,  looking  to- 
ward rear  entrance.  Officers  platform,  note  teller,  and  per- 
sonal loans  on  left,  individual  check  desks  in  center. 
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T.  W.  Steed,  vice-president  and  E.  B.  Dixon,  assist- 
ant cashier,  Raleigh ;  W.  J.  Ausbon  and  R.  P.  Cherry, 
vice-presidents,  Tarboro;  H.  C.  Rorison,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  R.  V.  Huband,  assistant  cashier,  Wilming- 
ton. In  the  trust  department  are  R.  A.  McPheeters. 
vice-president  and  trust  officer;  D.  L.  Gallagher, 
trust  officer,  and  P.  W.  Ingalls  and  W.  L.  Snelson, 
Jr.,  assistant  trust  officers,  all  of  Greensboro;  T.  W. 
Steed,  assistant  trust  officer,  Raleigh,  and  Robert 
P.  Cherry,  trust  officer,  Tarboro. 

The  Security  National  Bank  and  all  of  its  branches 
offers  complete  commercial  banking  facilities,  and 
in  addition,  through  its  trust  department,  acts  as 
executor,  administrator,  trustee,  guardian  and  in  all 
fiduciary  capacities.  Its  remarkable  growth  is  indi- 
cated by  its  total  assets  of  $67,195,257  as  shown  in 
its  statement  of  December  31,  1948.  This  report 
shows  deposits  of  $64,043,116,  its  capital  stock  is 
$1,000,000,  its  surplus  $1,300,000  and  its  undivided 
profits  $410,434.  Among  its  resources  are  $21,477,- 
363  in  cash  and  due  from  banks,  approximately 
$27,000,000  in  Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal 
bonds  and  $17,857,805  in  loans  and  discounts.  Its 
banking  houses  and  equipment  item  is  carried  at 
slightly  less  than  $500,000. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

» 

The  Commercial  National  Bank,  Tryon  Street  at 
Fourth,  now  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary,  was 
organized  in  February,  1874,  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness March  30,  of  that  year,  making  it  the  oldest 
banking  institution  now  in  operation  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  bank  was  established  when  Charlotte  had 
less  than  5,000  population  and  during  the  later  part 
of  the  reconstruction  days  following  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after 
operation  for  about  nine  months,  it  declared  a  cash 
dividend  of  five  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1874.  Since 
that  time  it  has  weathered  many  depressions,  in- 
cluding the  panic  of  1893,  the  financial  debacle  of 
1907  and  the  depressions  of  1921  and  1928.  At  the 
time  of  the  well-remembered  Banking  Holiday  in 
March,  1933,  the  Commercial  had  remained  open 
without  restrictions  until  the  nation-wide  holiday 
was  declared.  The  Commercial  resumed  business 
without  restrictions  on  March  14,  this  date  being 
the  first  that  any  bank  outside  the  Central  Reserve 
cities  was  allowed  to  reopen. 

The  Commercial  National  Bank  opened  in  the 
Springs  Building  on  East  Trade  Street,  with  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $100,000.00,  of  which  $50,000.00 
had  been  paid  in.  The  charter  was  issued  by  John 
Jay  Knox,  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Major  Clement  Dowd  was  the  first  president  and 
the  other  directors  included  Lawrence  S.  Holt,  J.  H. 
Holt,  William  Johnston,  John  L.  Morehead,  R.  M. 
Miller,  W.  J.  Black,  Joseph  McLaughlin  and  R.  M. 
White.    Archibald  Graham,  formerly  of  Fayetteville, 


was  elected  cashier. 
Addison  G.  Brenizer 
joined  the  staff  soon 
after  the  bank  open- 
ed and  worked  up 
through  the  ranks 
until  he  becamepres- 
ident,  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1918. 

Early  in  1875,  af- 
ter less  than  a  year 
of  operation,  the 
authorized  capital 
stock  was  increased 
from  $100,000.00  to 
$200,000.00,  and  in 
1906  the  authorized 
capital  stock  was  in- 
creased again,  this 
time  to  $500,000.00. 

On  April  19,  1909, 
the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  bought 
the  site  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Try- 
on  and  Fourth 
Streets.  Two  years 
later  the  directors 
authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  a  twelve- 
story  building  on 
this  site,  and  in  1913 

the  bank  moved  into  its  new  home.  By  the  end  of 
that  year  it  had  rented  71  of  the  offices  in  the  build- 
ing. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  organized  in 
1914  and  The  Commercial  National  Bank  became  a 
member. 

Authority  was  granted  Commercial  National  Bank 
to  establish  a  trust  department  in  May,  1919,  per- 
mitting it  to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  trustee, 
guardian  and  in  other  fiduciary  capacities.  This 
trust  department  has  grown  steadily  and  is  today 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  field  among  Carolina 
banking  institutions. 

The  directors  in  1922,  transferred  $400,000.00 
from  undivided  profits  to  surplus,  thus  establishing 
a  surplus  of  $500,000.00,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
capital  stock.  In  1946,  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $600,000.00,  its  present  figure,  and  the 
surplus  was  increased  to  $1,200,000.00. 

Major  Dowd  served  as  president  until  1881,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Frank  Coxe.  R.  M.  White 
was  president  from  1882  until  1888,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lawrence  S.  Holt.  Mr.  Holt  was  succeeded 
by  J.  S.  Spencer  who  served  until  1904.  In  1904  Mr. 
Spencer  was  succeeded  by  W.  E.  Holt,  who  served 
until  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  A.  Dunn 
who  served  as  president  until  1911.    Captain  A.  G. 
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Brenizer  succeeded  Mr.  Dunn  in  1911  and  served  as 
president  until  his  death  in  1918. 

Robert  A.  Dunn,  who  had  become  a  director  in 
1899  and  was  president  from  1906-1911,  was  elected 
president  in  1918  to  succeed  Captain  Brenizer.  Mr. 
Dunn  served  until  December,  1936.  He  was  then 
elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  serving 
as  such  until  his  death  in  1945. 

Meanwhile,  Ivey  W.  Stewart,  who  had  joined  the 
bank  in  1911,  was  made  assistant  cashier  in  1918 
and  had  moved  up  through  the  ranks,  was  elected 
president  in  1936,  which  position  he  holds  today. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Stewart  are  the  following  offi- 
cers :  J.  P.  Hobson,  vice-president  and  trust  officer ; 
W.  F.  Phillips,  vice-president;  Herbert  M.  Wayne, 
vice-president  and  cashier ;  R.  R.  Clontz,  trust  officer 
and  assistant  cashier;  Fuller  Hendrix,  J.  M.  Brice, 
C.  G.  Corzine,  assistant  cashiers,  and  B.  E.  Estridge, 
assistant  cashier  and  manager  of  the  West  More- 
head  Street  Branch. 

Directors  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  in- 
clude: William  H.  Barnhardt,  John  Bass  Brown, 
Robert  I.  Dalton,  John  F.  Durham,  G.  G.  Gallaway, 
R.  L.  Gibbon,  James  J.  Harris,  J.  P.  Hobson,  W.  E. 
Holt,  Jr.,  T.  S.  McPheeters,  J.  M.  Oldham  and  I.  W. 
Stewart.  Albert  T.  Summey,  who  had  joined  the 
bank  as  acting  teller,  had  risen  through  the  ranks  to 
vice-president  and  director,  the  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death  last  fall. 

This  bank  offers  full  service  in  commercial,  sav- 
ings, trust  and  other  recognized  banking  depart- 
ments. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Commercial 
National  has  paid  semi-annual  cash  dividends  in 
every  one  of  its  75  years  of  operation  since  1874. 
All  of  its  business  is  transacted  in  recognized  prac- 
tices of  sound  financial  operation. 

Assets  of  The  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Char- 
lotte at  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1948, 
amounted  to  over  $47,000,000.00.  Deposits  now 
reach  $45,000,000.00.  In  addition  to  its  capital  stock 
(common)  of  $600,000.00  and  surplus  of  $1,400,- 
000.00,  it  has  undivided  profits  and  reserves  of  over 
$500,000.00. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  BANK 

North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Northwestern  Bank,  with  headquarters  in 
North  Wilkesboro  and  branches  in  fourteen  other 
northwestern  cities  and  towns,  was  organized  and 
began  business  on  July  1,  1937,  and,  like  the  fabu- 
lous phoenix  of  mythology,  actually  rose  up  in  youth 
and  strength  from  its  own  ashes. 

The  Northwestern  Bank  actually  started  with  a 
half-dozen  distressed  banks,  all  of  which,  except  the 
bank  at  Sparta,  had  not  been  able  to  reopen  follow- 
ing the  banking  holiday.  The  circle  started  with 
banks  at  North  Wilkesboro,  Sparta,  Boone,  Blowing 
Rock,  Bakersville  and  Burnsville.  The  next  year 
banks  were  opened  in  Jefferson  and  Taylorsville, 
and  in  1939  Valdese  joined  the  group.  Other  branches 


added  were  Spruce  Pine  in  1942;  Black  Mountain, 
with  a  branch  at  Old  Fort,  in  1945,  and  Newton, 
Maiden  and  Hickory  in  1946.  A  building  is  in  proc- 
ess of  erection  in  Wilkesboro  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  a  branch  in  Stony  Point. 

Chief  promoters  of  the  organization  were  Crockett 
Duncan  and  his  son,  Edwin  Duncan,  of  Sparta;  the 
late  Rufus  A.  Doughton,  former  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, of  Sparta,  and  his  brother,  Congressman  Rob- 
ert L.  Doughton.  Governor  Doughton  was  elected 
president,  serving  until  his  death  about  four  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  president  of  the 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at  Boone,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Edwin  Duncan  was  elected 
executive  vice-president  at  the  beginning  and  still 
holds  this  executive  position,  commuting  daily  from 
Sparta  to  North  Wilkesboro. 

Other  officers  are  W.  B.  Green,  Kingsport,  Tenn. ; 
Wade  H.  Shuford,  Hickory,  and  W.  B.  Austin,  Jef- 
ferson, vice-presidents;  D.  V.  Deal,  North  Wilkes- 
boro, secretary;  Dudley  S.  Hill  and  Anne  Duncan, 
assistant  cashiers. 

Directors  of  the  Northwestern  Bank  include:  D. 

C.  Duncan,  Sparta;  M.  A.  Higgins,  Ennice;  M.  E. 
Reeves  and  R.  L.  Doughton,  Laurel  Springs;  W.  C. 
Berry,  Bakersville;  Dr.  C.  A.  Peterson  and  John  C. 
McBee,  Sr.,  Spruce  Pine ;  W.  D.  Farthing  and  Gordon 
H.  Winkler,  Boone;  Wade  H.  Shuford,  C.  L.  Whis- 
nant,  and  Henry  C.  Cline,  Hickory;  B.  R.  Penland, 
Burnsville ;  Herbert  M.  Yount,  Newton ;  J.  D.  Brink- 
ley,  Valdese;  G.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Taylorsville;  N.  B. 
Smithey,  C.  O.  McNiel  and  Ralph  Duncan,  North 
Wilkesboro ;  W.  W.  Mast.  Valle  Crucis. 

Officers  in  charge  of  the  individual  banks  are  as 
follows:  D.  V.  Deal,  North  Wilkesboro;  A.  W. 
Thompson,  Sparta;  W.  D.  Farthing,  Boone;  A.  T. 
Adams,  Blowing  Rock;  E.  H.  Poteat,  Bakersville; 

D.  H.  Covington,  Burnsville;  L.  H.  Colvard,  Jeffer- 
son; S.  E.  Little,  Taylorsville;  G.  H.  Haggarman, 
Valdese;  W.  H.  Lee,  Spruce  Pine;  W.  H.  Hickey, 
Black  Mountain;  Paul  Richardson,  Old  Fort;  W.  H. 
Shuford,  Newton;  D.  Glenn  Mooney,  Maiden,  and 
R.  P.  Hood,  Hickory. 

When  the  Northwestern  Bank  was  organized,  the 
capital  stock  was  $150,000,  deposits  were  slightly 
more  than  $2,285,000,  the  surplus  was  $75,000  and 
undivided  profits  almost  $50,000.  Total  assets  at 
the  time  the  bank  opened  were  slightly  more  than 
$2,500,000.  In  contrast,  the  capital  stock  of  $10.00 
a  share  was  worth  $17.00  when  the  bank  opened 
eleven  years  ago ;  it  is  now  worth  $40.00  a  share. 

As  a  result  of  two  or  three  increases  in  capital 
stock  the  capitalization  is  now  $500,000,  the  bank 
has  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000  with  $520,496.77  in  un- 
divided profits  and  reserves  of  $359,320.31.  Re- 
sources at  the  end  of  business  December  31,  1948, 
for  all  of  the  units  aggregate  $33,757,628.17.  De- 
posits have  increased  to  $31,315,078.80.  Resources 
include  cash  and  due  from  banks  $5,146,190.27; 
bonds,  stock  and  accrued  interest  $12,472,121.13,  and 
loans  $15,969,665.67. 

The  Northwestern  Bank  directors  started  out  with 
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the  policy  of  building  up  capital,  particularly  re- 
serves, in  order  to  give  the  greatest  possible  protec- 
tion to  the  depositors.  In  addition  to  achieving  this 
goal,  the  bank's  stockholders  have  realized  splendid 
dividends  on  their  investments.  The  bank  is  serving 
a  wide  territory  in  Northwestern  North  Carolina 
with  its  splendid  banking  facilities. 




THE  UNION  NATIONAL  BANK 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Union  National  Bank,  139  South  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte,  one  of  the  State's  strongest  financial  in- 
stitutions, opened  its  doors  for  business  in  small 
unpretentious  quarters  at  135  South  Tryon  Street, 
on  June  2,  1908. 

In  fact,  H.  M.  Victor,  founder  of  the  bank  and  its 
first  cashier,  recalls  that  temporary  windows  and 
cages  were  thrown  together  by  a  carpenter  for  the 
three  bank  employees  until  regular  bank  fixtures 
arrived.  Mr.  Victor  had  banking  experience  in  his 
home  town  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  had  organized 
and  operated  a  bank  in  the  Texas  frontier  and  had 
spent  some  time  in  Danville,  Virginia,  before  join- 
ing the  staff  of  the  former  First  National  Bank  in 
Charlotte. 

In  the  organization  of  the  new  bank,  Mr.  Victor 
secured  the  interest  of  several  prominent  Charlotte 
citizens.  Other  officers  were:  T.  W.  Wade,  presi- 
dent, and  F.  B.  McDowell,  vice-president.  The  first 
board  of  directors  included:  F.  B.  McDowell,  F.  D. 
Alexander,  J.  A.  Fore,  P.  S.  Gilchrist,  E.  D.  Latta, 
Jr.,  W.  B.  Rodman,  A.  H.  Washburn,  and  T.  W.  Wade. 

The  young  bank  after  45  days  of  operation  had 
deposits  of  $157,164.50  and  total  assets  of  $358,- 
268.19.  In  1913  the  bank  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion but  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  what  now 
constitutes  its  spacious  quarters.  The  present  bank- 
ing house  was  purchased  in  January,  1917. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Victor  was  elected  president  and 
Duncan  P.  Tillett  was  made  cashier  in  1913.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1944  Mr.  Victor  became  chairman  of 
the  board  and  Mr.  Tillett  was  made  president.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Tillett's  death  in  February,  1947,  George 
S.  Crouch  was  elected  president  and  Carl  G.  McCraw 
was  made  executive  vice-president.  Under  their 
direction  the  program  of  modernization  and  expan- 
sion continued.  The  banking  house  was  completely 
done  over  and  all  modern  innovations  and  conven- 
iences installed.  Maryland  verde  antique  marble 
and  light  stucco  were  used  on  the  outside  and  new 
sound  proof  walls  of  pastel  green  were  included  in 
the  inside  improvements.  Photomurals,  Venetian 
blinds  and  potted  plants  provide  a  pleasant  atmos- 
phere.    The  entire  building  is  air-conditioned. 

From  its  beginning  The  Union  National  Bank  was 
characterized  by  conservative  operation  and  safety 
and  service  to  the  community.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rapidly  growing  "Queen  City",  this  bank  in 
1944  embarked  on  an  expansion  program.  Expanded 
services  included  a  modernization  of  the  entire  ac- 


Modernized  front  of  The  Union  National  Bank  in  Charlotte. 

counting  system,  a  mortgage  loan  department,  a 
personal  loan  department,  a  trust  department  and 
a  correspondent  banking  service  with  each  division 
headed  by  a  specialist.  In  1946  and  1947,  three 
branches  were  established  in  strategic  locations  in 
Charlotte,  The  Plaza  branch  at  1506  Central  Avenue, 
the  Myers  Park  branch  at  609  Providence  Road,  and 
the  Dilworth  branch  at  1607  South  Boulevard. 

Indicative  of  the  40-year  growth  are  these  com- 
parative figures  of  the  deposits:  July,  1908,  $157,- 
164.50;  June,  1918,  $1,887,507.04;  June,  1928, 
$3,607,066.27;  June,  1938,  $6,025,734.52;  December 
31,  1948,  $37,684,595.68. 

The  statement  of  December  31,  1948,  shows  that 
The  Union  National  Bank  had  total  assets  of  $39,- 
900,154.64.  Included  in  the  resources  are  $11,476,- 
378.24  in  cash  and  due  from  banks,  $17,650,000  in 
Federal,  State  and  municipal  bonds  and  $10,621,000 
in  loans  and  discounts.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at 
$500,000,  with  surplus  of  $1,500,000  and  undivided 
profits  in  excess  of  $130,000.  It  has  reserves  of 
$153,762.73,  war  loan  deposits  of  $305,817.74  and 
deposits  on  December  31,  1948,  of  $37,684,595.68. 

Officers,  in  addition  to  Chairman  Victor,  Presi- 
dent Crouch  and  Executive  Vice-President  McCraw, 
are  L.  D.  Brooks  and  John  N.  Mills,  vice-presidents ; 
A.  A.  Porter,  cashier;  D.  A.  S.  Hoke  and  J.  Russell 
Smith,  assistant  cashiers;  M.  W.  Whittemore,  trust 
officer;  Alva  D.  Inabinett,  comptroller;  W.  W.  Fai- 
son,  manager,  Myers  Park  Office;  W.  J.  Smith,  Jr., 
manager,  Plaza  Office;  C.  C.  Hope,  Jr.,  manager, 
Dilworth  Office. 

Present  directors  of  The  Union  National  Bank  are 
H.  M.  Victor,  chairman ;  H.  H.  Everett,  Edward  G. 
Glover,  Thad  L.  Harrison,  Stowe  Moody,  G.  G.  Mc- 
Craw, Dr.  Henry  L.  Sloan  and  R.  H.  Bouligny. 
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CABARRUS  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Concord,  N.  C. 

The  Cabarrus  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  with  home  office 
at  53  Union  Street,  Concord,  and  branches  at  Kan- 
napolis  and  Albemarle,  which  celebrated  its  golden 
anniversary  two  years  ago,  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  substantial  banking  or- 
ganizations in  North  Carolina. 

Organized  as  the  Cabarrus  Savings  Bank,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,  this  bank  opened  for  busi- 
ness January  21,  1897,  at  27  South  Union  Street. 
When  larger  quarters  were  required,  in  April,  1904, 
the  bank  moved  to  the  Morris  Building  at  48  South 
Union  Street,  remaining  there  until  it  completed  and 
occupied,  in  September,  1924,  its  new  bank  and 
office  building  at  53  South  Union  Street,  which  it 
still  occupies. 

First  officers  of  the  bank  included  David  F.  Can- 
non, a  brother,  of  James  W.  Cannon,  founder  of  the 
Cannon  Mills  Co.,  then  the  Cannon  Manufacturing 
Co.,  who  was  first  president.  Martin  Boger  was 
vice-president,  James  C.  Gibson  was  cashier  and  H. 
Irwin  Woodhouse  was  teller.  Directors  at  that  time 
were  James  W.  Cannon,  father  of  Charles  A.  Can- 
non, present  head  of  the  Cannon  Mills  Co.;  James 
C.  Gibson,  David  F.  Cannon,  L.  J.  Foil,  J.  C.  Wads- 
worth,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Young,  Dr.  W.  D.  Flowe,  C.  W. 
Swink  and  Martin  Boger. 

As  industry  developed  in  the  area,  the  Cabarrus 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  opened  branches  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial needs  in  its  immediate  territory.  In  September, 
1899,  it  opened  a  branch  at  Albemarle.  In  July,  1907, 
a  branch  was  opened  at  Mount  Pleasant,  later  dis- 
continued, and  in  September,  1909,  a  branch  was 
opened  at  Kannapolis,  in  which  most  of  the  huge 
Cannon  industries  are  located. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  52  years  of 
operation  of  this  bank  it  has  had  only  three  presi- 
dents. David  F.  Cannon  served  until  his  death  in 
1904.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  first 
teller  of  the  bank,  who  served  until  January,  1932, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Cannon,  who 
continues  as  active  head  of  the  bank.  Others  closely 
identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  bank 
were  James  C.  Gibson,  James  W.  Cannon  and  C.  W. 
Swink  of  the  Concord  office  and  M.  J.  Harris  and 
J.  M.  Harris  of  the  Albemarle  office. 

While  Mr.  Cannon  is  president,  the  active  and 
full  time  officer  in  charge  of  the  bank  is  F.  J.  Hay- 
wood, vice-president  and  trust  officer.  Mr.  Haywood, 
a  native  of  Raleigh,  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  for  ten  years  and 
president  two  years  of  the  Norcott  Mills  Co.,  now 
Plant  10  of  Cannon  Mills  Co.  in  Concord,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Cannon  Mills  Co.  for  four  years. 
He  became  vice-president  and  trust  officer  of  the 
bank  January  1,  1932,  and  has  since  held  that  posi- 
tion.   He  has  served  three  terms  in  the  State  Senate. 

Another  long  time  officer  of  the  bank  is  W.  G. 
Caswell,  who  joined  the  staff  January  1,  1914,  as 
assistant  cashier  and  has  been  cashier  and  secretary 


since  1934.  Other  officers  are  W.  B.  Beaver  and 
B.  A.  Fisher,  vice-presidents ;  H.  D.  Hahn,  assistant 
cashier;  A.  Curtis  Brown,  cashier;  G.  Bruce  Fisher 
and  Hubert  Hall,  assistant  cashiers  of  the  Kannap- 
olis branch  and  Max  L.  Casper,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Albemarle  branch. 

Present  directors  of  the  Cabarrus  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  are  Charles  A.  Cannon,  E.  C.  Barnhardt,  Jr.,  W. 
B.  Beaver,  A.  L.  Brown,  A.  C.  Brown,  E.  T.  Bost,  Jr., 
J.  A.  Cannon,  Wm.  C.  Cannon,  W.  G.  Caswell,  George 
F.  Corl,  B.  A.  Fisher,  W.  W.  Flowe,  Jr.,  Hugh  M. 
Grey,  E.  B.  Grady,  Jr.,  F.  J.  Haywood,  H.  D.  Hahn, 
W.  J.  Holding,  J.  T.  Honeycutt,  A.  R.  Howard,  A.  R. 
Hoover,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Morrison,  Jr.,  Hearne  Swink,  and 
Edward  Sauvain. 

From  its  modest  beginning  52  years  ago,  with 
deposits  slightly  in  excess  of  $72,000,  the  Cabarrus 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  has  had  a  steady  growth.  In  all 
of  its  history  this  bank  has  never  failed  to  declare 
and  pay  annual  dividends. 

Deposits,  as  revealed  in  its  statement  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1948,  had  reached  $26,701,744.35.  The  cap- 
ital stock  has  been  increased  to  $400,000,  the  surplus 
is  $600,000  and  the  undivided  profits  are  $707,053.39. 
In  its  resources,  which  now  total  $28,741,032.08,  are 
included  $5,411,241.23  in  cash  on  hand  and  due  from 
banks,  $17,010,921.69  in  Federal,  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  and  other  investments  and  $6,000,436  in 
loans  and  discounts. 

Due  to  its  close  affiliation  with  the  remarkably 
successful  Cannon  industries  and  other  thriving  in- 
terests in  its  area  of  operation,  the  Cabarrus  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  bank- 
ing institutions  in  the  State. 


GUARANTY  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

The  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  with  home 
office  at  415  Evans  Street,  Greenville,  and  branches 
in  nine  other  eastern  North  Carolina  towns  and 
cities,  was  organized  and  began  business  on  March 
1,  1901,  as  the  Greenville  Banking  and  Trust  Co.  Its 
capital  stock  was  $10,500.  The  name  of  the  bank 
was  changed  to  its  present  name  in  February,  1936. 

Chief  promoters  of  its  organizations  were  Larry 
I.  Moore,  president;  R.  J.  Cobb,  cashier;  John  R. 
Spier,  C.  S.  Carr,  C.  T.  Munford,  H.  A.  White,  Dr. 
C.  O'H.  Laughinghouse,  E.  G.  Flanagan,  A.  M.  Mose- 
ley,  E.  B.  Higgs  and  N.  O.  Warren.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Larry  I.  Moore  as  president,  John  R.  Spier 
was  elected  to  this  position.  Later  R.  J.  Cobb  re- 
signed as  cashier  and  C.  S.  Carr  was  elected  to  this 
position.  The  late  E.  G.  Flanagan  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  in  1912  and  served  as  president 
until  his  death  in  1942.  Mr.  Flanagan  was  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Pitt  County,  and  well  known  as 
a  dealer  in  Ford  automobiles  and  other  Ford  prod- 
ucts. He  served  several  terms  as  a  representative 
of  Pitt  County  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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President  W.  H.  Woolard  began  his  banking  career 
in  1904  when  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Bank  of 
Robersonville  at  Robersonville,  and  was  elected  and 
served  as  assistant  cashier  of  that  bank  until  1906. 
He  served  as  cashier  of  the  Bethel  Banking  and 
Trust  Co.  from  1906  to  1918,  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  as  a  North  Carolina  State  Bank  Examiner. 
Mr.  Woolard  began  his  activities  with  the  Guaranty 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  as  executive  vice-president  in 
1920.  Under  Mr.  Woolard's  guidance  the  bank  has 
made  steady  growth  and  progress.  Mr.  Woolard  was 
elected  president  in  1942  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Mr.  Flanagan.  He  has  been  most  active  in  both 
State  and  National  banking  circles,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association 
in  1939.  Mr.  Woolard  has  used  his  energies  and 
influence  to  improve  the  agricultural  growth  of  the 
State.  He  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  Stabilization  Corporation  for  several 
years.  In  1940  he  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  is 
now  serving  on  this  committee,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Pitt  County  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Greenville  Utilities  Commission. 

J.  H.  Waldrop,  vice-president  and  cashier,  began 
his  services  with  the  bank  in  1913.  During  World 
War  I  he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces.  He  was  elected  as  assistant  cash- 
ier of  the  bank  in  1919  and  was  promoted  to  cashier 
in  1926.  In  1942  Mr.  Waldrop  was  elected  to  his 
present  position.  The  North  Carolina  Bankers  As- 
sociation elected  Mr.  Waldrop  as  first  vice-president 
in  1948,  and  he  has  served  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  this  association  for  several  years. 

Banking  quarters  became  inadequate  in  1913  and 
the  bank  bought  and  rebuilt  on  its  present  site.  In 
1939,  needing  additional  space,  the  bank  bought  an 
adjoining  building  and  located  in  it  the  offices  of  the 
president,  auditing  and  trust  departments.  During 
1948  this  building  was  extended  and  remodeled  to 
provide  adequate  vault  space  for  both  the  bookkeep- 
ing and  trust  departments  and  additional  space  for 
other  banking  activities. 

In  1926  the  Guaranty  Bank  began  to  expand  by 
establishing  branches  in  eastern  North  Carolina  com- 
munities. Branches  are  now  operated  at  Belhaven, 
Bethel,  Elizabeth  City,  Robersonville,  Snow  Hill, 
Vanceboro,  Washington  and  Williamston,  with  a 
teller's  window  in  Hamilton,  records  for  which  are 
kept  in  the  Williamston  Branch.  Two  branches  are 
operated  in  Greenville,  the  Dickinson  Avenue  Branch 
and  the  West  End  Branch. 

Present  officers  of  the  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  are  W.  H.  Woolard,  president ;  James  S.  Ficklen, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  J.  H.  Waldrop, 
vice-president  and  cashier ;  J.  H.  Moye,  trust  officer ; 
Joe  S.  Moye,  trust  officer  and  assistant  cashier;  A.  J. 
Moore  and  M.  L.  Cowell,  assistant  cashiers;  J.  W. 
Overton,  auditor  and  assistant  cashier;  and  R.  P. 
Hardee,  assistant  trust  officer  and  assistant  cashier. 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  Mr.  Fick- 
len as  chairman,  include  J.  H.  Blount,  E.  Graham 
Flanagan,  W.  E.  Hooker,  James  T.  Little,  J.  H.  Wal- 
drop, J.  J.  White  and  W.  H.  Woolard,  all  of  Green- 
ville; A.  W.  Ange,  Winterville;  Dr.  J.  H.  Harper, 
Snow  Hill ;  George  H.  Harrison,  Williamston ;  Vance 
L.  Roberson,  Robersonville;  J.  A.  Staton,  Bethel; 
Wayne  W.  Massey  and  S.  P.  Smith,  Elizabeth  City. 

Cashiers  of  the  branches  include  J.  E.  Edwards, 
Belhaven ;  S.  C.  Ives,  Bethel ;  A.  G.  Small,  Elizabeth 
City ;  D.  R.  Everett,  Robersonville ;  V.  N.  Whitehurst, 
Snow  Hill;  A.  F.  Whitley,  Vanceboro;  H.  S.  Gur- 
ganus,  Washington;  D.  V.  Clayton,  Williamston; 
Miss  Irma  H.  Taylor,  teller,  Hamilton;  and  in  the 
Greenville  Branches,  R.  H.  Staton,  Dickinson  Ave- 
nue, and  J.  M.  Moye,  West  End. 

The  Guaranty  Bank  has  been  in  trust  business  for 
many  years  but  in  1937  this  department  became  more 
active  and  extended  its  operations,  handling  trust 
accounts  not  only  in  the  counties  in  which  branches 
are  located  but  also  in  adjoining  territory.  Through 
its  activities  in  the  settlement  of  estates  as  adminis- 
trator, executor,  guardianships  and  its  living  trust 
and  agency  accounts,  the  trust  department  has  assets 
considerably  above  $2,000,000. 

The  motto  of  the  commercial  department  is  "Time 
Tested — Safe,  Sound  and  Secure"  and  of  the  trust 
department,  "The  Guardian  and  Executor  that  never 
dies".  Savings,  lock-box  and  other  normal  banking 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  Guaranty  Bank,  which 
serves  a  large  segment  of  the  population  in  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

Assets  of  the  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  as 
shown  in  the  statement  of  December  31,  1948,  have 
now  reached  $32,641,083.64.  Deposits  in  all  of  its 
units  amount  to  $30,814,494.03.  Its  sound  position 
is  indicated  by  $500,000  in  common  capital,  $750,000 
in  surplus,  undivided  profits  of  $160,999.90,  and 
reserves  of  $294,082.44.  Among  the  resources  are 
$9,792,298.83  in  cash  and  in  banks,  $16,136,179.77 
in  Federal,  State  and  municipal  bonds  and  other 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  $6,292,845.35  in  loans  and 
discounts. 


THE  FIDELITY  BANK 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Fidelity  Bank,  Main  and  Corcoran  Streets, 
Durham,  observed  its  60th  anniversary  last  year.  It 
was  organized  and  started  business  in  1888,  while 
the  industrial  and  educational  city  of  Durham  was 
still  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  bank  were  Malbourne 
A.  Angier,  prominent  industrialist,  who  served  as 
president  during  the  organization ;  George  W.  Watts, 
also  a  prominent  industrial  leader  and  president  for 
several  years,  and  Washington  Duke,  whose  tobacco 
business,  in  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  James  B. 
Duke  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  later  became  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.     Mr.  Duke  declined  to  serve  as 
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president,  but  his  son,  B.  N.  Duke,  later  was  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  for  several  years. 

The  original  capital  stock  of  the  Fidelity  Bank 
was  $50,000  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  after 
the  stock  was  increased  to  $100,000  a  few  years  later, 
all  of  the  increase  in  capitalization  up  to  the  present 
$500,000  has  been  made  through  stock  dividends  on 
earnings  of  the  bank. 

Quarters  first  occupied  by  the  bank  were  rented 
in  a  building  across  the  street  from  the  present  site. 
The  bank  then  moved  to  the  Trust  Building  where 
it  remained  for  several  years.  It  then  moved  into 
the  former  Geer  Building,  its  present  site,  and 
occupied  the  main  floor  space.  As  business  increas- 
ed, the  bank  acquired  additional  space  and  in  1940 
purchased  the  Geer  Building  and  changed  its  name 
to  the  Fidelity  Bank  Building.  The  bank  now  owns 
additional  property  through  the  block  from  Main 
to  Parrish  and  facing  Corcoran  Street.  It  rents 
space  in  the  five-story  office  building. 

The  Fidelity  Bank  has  never  established  branches 
outside  the  city  of  Durham,  but  has  three  units 
operating  in  suburban  areas.  These  include  the 
East  Durham  Branch  at  Driver  and  Angier  Ave- 
nues, the  West  Durham  Branch  at  Ninth  and  Perry 
Streets  and  the  North  Durham  Branch,  opened  last 
year  with  a  drive-in-window,  at  Roxboro  Road  and 
Maynard  Avenue. 

The  real  builder  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  was  John  F. 
Wily,  native  of  West  Virginia,  who  came  to  Durham 
from  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  joined  the  Fidelity 
Bank  as  a  bookkeeper  at  $50.00  a  month  in  1888. 
Mr.  Wily  moved  up  to  cashier,  then  to  vice-president 
and  succeeded  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  then  residing  in 
New  York  City,  as  president  in  1922,  serving  until 
his  death  in  1938.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  civic 
affairs,  serving  on  the  City  Council,  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Library  Board.  Mr.  Wily  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  As- 


sociation and  served  as  one  of  its  early  presidents. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  for  several  years. 

Jones  Fuller,  for  many  years  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Durham  and  trust  officer  of  the  bank  since  1925, 
was  elected  president  when  Mr.  Wily  died  and  con- 
tinues as  head  of  the  trust  department.  Other  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  are  Ernest  S.  Booth,  executive  vice- 
president  ;  Marshall  T.  Spears  and  Marion  B.  Fowler, 
vice-presidents ;  H.  A.  Rhinehart,  vice-president  and 
comptroller;  J.  W.  Muse,  cashier;  J.  F.  Wily,  Jr., 
secretary  and  assistant  cashier;  W.  J.  Broadwell, 
A.  L.  Phipps  and  Merle  K.  Stone,  assistant  cashiers ; 
H.  I.  Parrish,  manager,  East  Durham  Branch ;  Cary 
C.  Cole,  manager,  West  Durham  Branch ;  L.  R.  Shaw, 
manager,  North  Durham  Branch ;  A.  R.  Bennett  and 
Olin  C.  Peeler,  trust  officers;  and  Fannie  W.  Sykes, 
assistant  trust  officer. 

Directors  include  Ernest  S.  Booth,  John  Calvin 
Dailey,  Robert  L.  Flowers,  Jones  Fuller,  R.  G.  Hurst, 
Kemp  P.  Lewis,  C.  Knox  Massey,  William  Muirhead, 
H.  C.  Satterfield,  Jr.,  Marshall  T.  Spears  and  John 
F.  Wily,  Jr. 

The  Fidelity  Bank  has  complete  commercial,  sav- 
ings, trust  and  safe  deposit  departments,  offering 
the  usual  banking  facilities  in  all  of  these  branches. 
It  is  designated  as  depositary  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  county  and  city 
of  Durham. 

Assets  of  the  bank,  exclusive  of  trust  department 
resources,  had  exceeded  $35,000,000  at  the  close  of 
business  December  31,  1948.  Deposits  had  reached 
$33,000,000.  With  its  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  the 
surplus  was  increased  recently  from  $1,200,000  to 
$1,500,000,  with  undivided  profits  of  $400,000  and 
reserves  of  $350,000.  Among  the  resources  listed 
are  $8,000,000  in  cash  on  hand  and  due  from  banks, 
$17,000,000  in  Federal,  State,  municipal  and  other 
bonds  and  securities. 


All  Banks—Commercial,  Industrial  and  National,  in  State 


North  Carolina  had  404  banking  units  after  the 
January  meeting  of  the  State  Banking  Commission, 
including  152  State  commercial  and  savings  banks 
with  164  branches,  28  industrial  banks  and  45  Na- 
tional banks  with  15  branches.  This  total  varies 
from  time  to  time,  new  banks  opening  up  and  in- 
dustrial banks  changing  to  commercial  banks.  And, 
one  or  two  National  bank  branches  may  have  opened 
since  the  last  count — these  are  hard  to  get  promptly. 

A  list  of  the  banks  in  North  Carolina,  as  accurately 
as  it  can  be  secured,  is  given  below.  Banks  are  listed 
by  cities  and  towns,  which  are  in  alphabetical  order, 
except  that  branches  outside  the  cities  or  towns  in 
which  the  home  offices  are  located  are  listed  under 
the  names  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  the  home 
offices  are  located.  The  list,  with  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  national  banks  listed  separately,  along  with 
the  officers  actually  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  the 
banks  or  branches,  follows : 


STATE  COMMERCIAL  BANKS 

Ahoskie — Bank  of  Ahoskie,  H.  P.  Copeland,  Cashier; 
Aulander — R.  L.  Wilson,  Cashier. 

Andrews — Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  W.  D.  Whitaker, 
Sr.,  Vice-President;  Hayesville — P.  L.  Penland,  Cashier; 
Murphy — W.  P.  Forsyth,  Cashier;  Robbinsville — J.  S.  How- 
ell, Cashier. 

Ansonville — Bank  of  Anson,  C.  A.  Kendall,  Cashier. 

Asheboro — The  Bank  of  Randolph,  W.  J.  Armfield,  Jr., 
President. 

Asheville — The  Bank  of  Asheville,  Philip  Woollcott,  Pres- 
ident. 

Aurora — The  Bank  of  Aurora,  J.  G.  Rutledge,  Jr.,  Cashier; 
Bayboro — J.  D.  Rafferty,  Manager. 

Banner  Elk — The  Banner  Elk  Bank,  J.  M.  Shomaker, 
Cashier. 

Belmont — The  Bank  of  Belmont,  J.   Paul  Ford,  Cashier. 

Bessemer  City — First  State  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  C.  G.  Car- 
penter, Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Mount  Holly — O.  M. 
Vernon,  President. 

Biscoe — Bank  of  Biscoe,  J.  E.  Maness,  Cashier;  Robbins — 
Mrs.  Bernice  R.  Hunsucker,  Cashier. 
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Bladenboro — The  Bank  of  Bladenboro,  L.  C.  Bridger,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier. 

Boonville — Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  J.  W.  Shore, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Bostic — Bostic  Bank,  S.  C.  Gettys,  Cashier. 

Brevard — Transylvania  Trust  Co.,  R.  J.  Duckworth,  Vice- 
President. 

Broadway — Central  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  D.  E.  Shaw,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President;  Sanford — M.  B.  Harper,  Manager. 

Bryson  City — The  Bryson  City  Bank,  E.  T.  Welch,  Cashier. 

Candor — The   Bank   of   Candor,   Carl   M.   Myers,   Cashier. 

Canton — Haywood  County  Bank,  J.  E.  Reister,  Vice-Pres- 
ident;  Clyde — Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Haynes,  Teller. 

Catawba — Peoples  Bank,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Cashier. 

Chapel  Hill — The  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  J.  Temple  Gobbel, 
Cashier;  Carrboro — Hugh  F.  Nanney,  Cashier. 

Charlotte — American  Trust  Co.,  T.  E.  Hemby,  President; 
East  Trade  Street  Branch,  Maurice  H.  Wentz,  Manager; 
Morehead  St.  Branch,  Joe  K.  Sanders,  Manager. 

China  Grove — The  Bank  of  China  Grove,  C.  C.  Graham, 
President. 

Cliffside — The  Haynes  Bank,  J.  C.  Hames,  Vice-President 
and  Cashier. 

Colerain — Bank  of  Colerain,  C.  B.  Sessoms,  Cashier. 

Concord — Cabarrus  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  F.  J.  Haywood, 
Vice-President  and  Trust  Officer;  Albemarle — W.  B.  Beaver, 
Vice-President;   Kannapolis — B.  A.  Fisher,  Vice-President. 

Conway — Bank  of  Conway,  R.  H.  Johnson,  President. 

Cornelius — Bank  of  Cornelius,  P.  A.  Alexander,  Cashier; 
Huntersville — F.  G.  Barnette,  Cashier  and  Manager. 

Davidson — The  Bank  of  Davidson,  J.  V.  Lore,  Cashier. 

Denton — Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  F.  Garner, 
Cashier. 

Dunn — The  Commercial  Bank,  J.  N.  Stephenson,  Cashier. 

Durham — Durham  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  B.  R.  Roberts, 
Executive  Vice-President;  Apex — J.  M.  Herndon,  Manager; 
Cooleemee — Charles  F.  Bahnson,  Manager;  Creedmoor — 
Miss  Christine  Filler,  Manager;  Hillsboro — S.  A.  Johnson, 
Vice-President;  Mebane — D.  H.  Burch,  Manager;  Wake  For- 
est— William  Satterwhite,  Cashier;  Youngsville — J.  L.  War- 
ren, Cashier. 

Durham — The  Fidelity  Bank,  Ernest  S.  Booth,  Executive 
Vice-President;  East  Durham — H.  T.  Parrish,  Manager; 
West  Durham — Cary  C.  Cole,  Manager;  North  Durham — 
L.  R.  Shaw,  Manager. 

Durham — Home  Savings  Bank,  T.  C.  Worth,  Executive 
Vice-President. 

Durham — Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank,  J.  H.  Wheeler, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Raleigh — J.  E.  Strickland,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager. 

East  Bend — Yadkin  Valley  Bank,  A.  E.  Harrell,  Cashier. 

Edenton — The  Bank  of  Edenton,  John  A.  Kramer,  Cashier. 

Elizabethtown — Bank  of  Elizabethtown,  Hector  H.  Clark, 
Executive  Vice-President. 

Elkin — The  Bank  of  Elkin,  Garland  Johnson,  Executive 
Vice-President. 

Enfield — Bank  of  Enfield,  Ivey  Watson,  President. 

Engelhard — The  East  Carolina  Bank,  M.  A.  Mathews,  Cash- 
ier; Columbia — M.  A.  Mathews,  Cashier;  Swan  Quarter — E.  K. 
Mann,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Erwin — Bank  of  Harnett,  S.  J.  Clark,  Cashier. 

Farmville — -The  Bank  of  Farmville,  L.  E.  Walston,  Cash- 
ier. 

Fayetteville — Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank,  Graham 
Bell,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Fountain — Bank  of  Fountain,  J.  M.  Horton,  Cashier. 

Four  Oaks — Bank  of  Four  Oaks,  Bert  Lassiter,  Cashier. 

Franklin — The  Bank  of  Franklin,  H.  W.  Cave,  Cashier. 

Fuquay  Springs — Bank  of  Fuquay,  R.  E.  Prince,  President. 

Gatesville — Bank  of  Gates,  Paul  E.  Edmond,  Cashier; 
Winton — R.  C.  Kennington,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Gibson — The  Bank  of  Gibson,  L.  T.  Gibson,  Cashier. 

Gibsonville — The  Bank  of  Gibsonville,  R.  B.  Walters, 
Cashier. 

Goldsboro — The  Bank  of  Wayne,  R.  M.  Davis,  President; 
LaGrange — E.  C.  Denmark,  Assistant  Cashier  and  Manager. 

Granite  Falls — Bank  of  Granite,  C.  G.  Moore,  Cashier. 

Granite  Quarry — Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  J.  E. 
Fisher,  Cashier. 

Greenville— Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  H.  Waldrop, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Belhaven — J.  E.  Edwards,  Cash- 
ier; Bethel — S.  C.  Ives,  Cashier;  Elizabeth  City — A.  G. 
Small,  Cashier;  Dickinson  Avenue — A.  G.  Wells,  Cashier; 
West  End  Branch — James  M.  Moye,  Cashier;    Hamilton — 


Mrs.  Irma  H.  Taylor,  Teller;  Robersonville— D.  R.  Everett, 
Cashier;  Snow  Hill — V.  N.  Whitehurst,  Cashier;  Vance- 
boro — A.  F.  Whitley,  Cashier —  Washington — H.  S.  Gur- 
ganus,  Cashier;  Williamston — D.  V.  Clayton,  Cashier. 

Greenville — State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  John  Mitchell, 
Cashier. 

Halifax — Bank  of  Halifax,  H.  F.  Gregory,  Executive  Vice- 
President;  Littleton — R.  P.  Thorne,  Cashier;  Scotland  Neck 
— J.  I.  Walston,  Cashier;  Weldon — J.  W.  Brown,  Cashier. 

Harrellsville — Bank  of  Harrellsville,  E.  B.  Callis,  Cashier. 

Haw  River — Bank  of  Haw  River,  T.  B.  Thompson,  Cashier. 

Hazelwood — First  State  Bank,  J.  R.  Smith,  Cashier. 

Henderson — Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  C.  Gardner, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Hendersonville — State  Trust  Co.,  B.  B.  Massagee,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  West  Side  Branch — F.  H.  Drake, 
Manager. 

Hertford — Hertford  Banking  Co.,  W.  H.  Hardcastle,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier. 

High  Point — High  Point  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  H.  N. 
Williard,  President. 

Hobbsville — Bank  of  Hobbsville,  W.  M.  Hollowell,  Cashier. 

Jackson — The  Bank  of  Northampton,  E.  W.  Lewis,  Pres- 
ident. 

Kernersville — The  Bank  of  Kernersville,  George  P.  Fulp, 
President. 

Landis — Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  J.  F.  Deal,  Cashier. 

Laurel  Hill — Commercial  State  Bank,  Edwin  Pate,  Presi- 
dent; Hamlet — J.  C.  Leigh,  Vice-President  and  Cashier; 
Wagram — Miss  Margaret  John,  Cashier. 

Laurinburg — The  State  Bank,  J.  F.  McNair,  Jr.,  Executive 
Vice-President;  Roper  Street  Branch;  Maxton — Russell  E. 
Hellekson,  Cashier. 

Leaksville — Leaksville  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  James  T. 
Smith,  President;  Boulevard  Branch — W.  B.  Miley,  Man- 
ager; Spray  Branch — R.  L.  Moir,  Cashier;  Draper — Haynes 
F.  Sherron,  Cashier. 

Lenoir — Bank  of  Lenoir,  C.  C.  Armfield,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Lexington — Commercial  Bank  of  Lexington,  J.  W.  McLen- 
don,  Executive  Vice-President;  North  Side  Branch. 

Lillington — Bank  of  Lillington,  John  Spears,  Cashier. 

Lucama — The  Lucama-Kenly  Bank,  S.  E.  High,  Jr.,  Cashier; 
Bailey — H.  M.  Meacomes,  Manager;  Kenly — Mrs.  S.  E.  High, 
Manager. 

Lumberton — The  Scottish  Bank,  John  P.  Stedman,  Presi- 
dent; Fair  Bluff — J.  C.  Tucker,  Manager;  Garland — M.  M. 
Andrews,  Manager;  Pembroke — J.  H.  Hood,  Cashier;  Red 
Springs — Neill  P.  Clinton,  Cashier;  St.  Pauls — W.  J.  Baker, 
Cashier;    Salemburg — E.   W.   Ayers,  Jr.,   Manager. 

Macclesfield — Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  E.  G.  Nar- 
ron,  Cashier. 

Madison — The  Bank  of  Madison,  J.  E.  Gatling,  Cashier. 

Manteo — The  Bank  of  Manteo,  W.  R.  Pearce,  Cashier. 

Marshall — The  Bank  of  French  Broad,  C.  E.  Rector,  Pres- 
ident;  Weaverville — A.  D.  Closson,  Manager. 

Marshall — Citizens  Bank,  A.  W.  Whitehurst,  Cashier; 
Hot  Springs — Z.  V.  Arthur,  Manager;  Mars  HilL— Carl  Cody, 
Manager. 

Marshville — Mutual  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  J.  L.  Bivens,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Matthews — The  Bank  of  Matthews,  L.  E.  Funderburke, 
President. 

Mayodan — The  Bank  of  Mayodan,  Otis  R.  Barham,  Cash- 
ier, 

Micro — The  Citizens  Bank,  H.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Cashier; 
Princeton — Miss  Lila  Stuckey,  Manager. 

Mocksville — Bank  of  Davie,   Knox  Johnstone,   President. 

Monroe — American  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  O.  B.  Sikes,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Main  St.  Branch — -Claude 
Eubanks,  Cashier. 

Morganton — State  Bank  of  Burke,  C.  W.  McKnight,  Cash- 
ier. 

Morven — Bank  of  Morven,  R.  M.  Hardison,  President. 

Mount  Airy — The  Surry  County  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  W.  L. 
Glancy,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Dobson — 
J.  H.  Coe,  Treasurer. 

Mount  Gilead — The  Bank  of  Mount  Gilead,  D.  A.  Bruton, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Mount  Olive — The  Bank  of  Mount  Olive,  D.  H.  Outlaw, 
Cashier. 

Moyock — The  Bank  of  Currituck,  W.  W.  Smith,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier. 

Newland — Avery  County  Bank,  E.  C.  Guy,  President. 
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Norlina — The  Peoples  Bank,  Dwight  Scotten,  Cashier. 

North  Wilkesboro — Bank  of  North  Wilkesboro,  W.  D. 
Halfacre,  Executive  Vice-President. 

North  Wilkesboro — The  Northwestern  Bank,  Edwin  C. 
Duncan,  Executive  Vice-President;  Bakersville,  E.  H.  Poteat, 
Cashier;  Black  Mountain — William  Hickey,  Cashier;  Blow- 
ing Rock — Alfred  T.  Adams,  Cashier;  Boone — W.  D.  Farth- 
ing, Cashier;  Burnsville — D.  H.  Covington,  Cashier;  Hick- 
ory— Robin  Hood,  Cashier;  Jefferson — L.  P.  Calvard,  Cash- 
ier; Maiden — D.  Glenn  Mauney,  Cashier;  Newton — E.  S. 
Setzer,  Manager;  Old  Fort — Paul  Richardson,  Cashier; 
Sparta — Alton  W.  Thompson,  Cashier;  Spruce  Pine — C.  W. 
Myers,  Jr.,  Cashier;  Taylorsville — -S.  E.  Little,  Cashier;  Val- 
dese — G.  P.  Hagarman,  Cashier. 

Peachland — Bank  of  Peachland,  Ola  H.  Redflrn,  Cashier. 

Pilot  Mountain — Bank  of  Pilot  Mountain,  I.  M.  Gordon, 
President;  Farmers  Bank,  W.  M.  Matthews,  President. 

Pinehurst — Carolina  Bank,  L.  B.  Creath,  Executive  Vice- 
President;  Aberdeen — Francis  Pleasants,  Cashier;  Carthage 
— Wilton  H.  Brown,  Cashier. 

Pine  Level — Bank  of  Pine  Level,  E.  S.  Jones,  Cashier. 

Pinetops — The  Pinetops  Banking  Co.,  S.  B.  Kittrell,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Pittsboro — Bank  of  Pittsboro,  W.  L.  Farrell,  Cashier. 

Raeford — The  Bank  of  Raeford,  R.  B.  Lewis,  Executive 
Vice-President. 

Ramseur — The  Bank  of  Coleridge,  G.  W.  Allen,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Cashier. 

Randleman — The  Peoples  Bank,  E.  S.  Bailey,  Cashier. 

Reidsville — The  Bank  of  Reidsville,  W.  A.  Trotter,  Pres- 
ident. 

Rich  Square — The  Bank  of  Rich  Square,  Mrs.  May  F. 
Boyce,  Cashier. 

Roanoke  Rapids — Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  L. 
Suiter,  President. 

Roanoke  Rapids — Roanoke  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  H.  E. 
Lee,  Cashier;  Rosemary  Branch — W.  A.  Thorne,  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

Rockingham — The  Farmers  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  L.  S.  Cov- 
ington, President. 

Rockingham — Richmond  County  Bank,  J.  D.  Chalk,  Pres- 
ident; Ellerbe — J.  T.  Maddrey,  Manager. 

Rockwell — Bank  of  Rockwell,  R.  W.  Brown,  Cashier. 

Rocky  Mount — Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Frank  P. 
Spruill,  President;  Battleboro;  Middlesex — A.  J.  Slocumb, 
Cashier;  Nashville — F.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Cashier;  Whitakers — 
Robert  D.  Massey,  Cashier;  Zebulon — R.  Vance  Brown, 
Cashier. 

Rowland — The  Bank  of  Rowland,  J.  C.  Crawford,  Vice- 
President. 

Roxboro — The  Peoples  Bank,  G.  C.  Hunter,  Executive 
Vice-President. 

Roxobel — Roanoke-Chowan  Bank,  G.   B.   Spivey,   Cashier. 

Rural  Hall — Commercial  and  Farmers  Bank,  E.  E.  Shore, 
President. 

Rutherfordton — Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  W.  W. 
Hoye,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Forest  City — 
L.  C.  Hord,  Cashier. 

Salisbury — Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  E.  D.  McCall, 
Cashier;  Norwood — J.  T.  Britt,  Cashier;  Oakboro — Morris 
E.  Smith,  Cashier;   Spencer — R.  S.  McFadden,  Cashier. 

Seaboard — The  Farmers  Bank  of  Seaboard,  W.  A.  Mc- 
Glohon,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Shelby — Union  Trust  Co.  of  Shelby,  Jesse  E.  Bridgers, 
Vice-President;  Ellenboro — Miss  Othella  Ferree,  Teller; 
Fallston — Herman  A.  Beam,  Cashier;  Forest  City — J.  W. 
Morgan,  Vice-President  and  Manager;  Lawndale — John  F. 
Carpenter,  Cashier;  Rutherfordton — M.  G.  Goforth,  Vice- 
President;  Spindale — W.  J.  Stallings,  Cashier. 

Siler  City — The  Chatham  Bank,  C.  C.  Brewer,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Cashier;  Goldston — P.  W.  Stuart,  Cashier;  Liber- 
ty— W.  B.  Stamey,  Cashier. 

Smithfield — -First-Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  R.  P. 
Holding,  President;  Angier — C.  P.  Fields,  Cashier;  Beaufort 
— J.  H.  Davis,  Cashier;  Benson — W.  R.  Strickland,  Cashier; 
Burgaw — John  E.  Russ,  Cashier;  Camp  LeJeune — J.  R. 
Carroll,  Cashier;  Cherry  Point — J.  David  Murray,  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Clayton — S.  T.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Cashier;  Clinton — J.  L. 
Boyette,  Cashier;  Coats — C.  G.  Fields,  Cashier;  Dunn — E. 
H.  Mahone,  Cashier;  Fayetteville — Thurman  Williams,  Vice- 
President;  Fort  Bragg — James  A.  Baker,  Cashier;  Frank- 
linton — A.  E.  Henderson,  Cashier;  Grifton — R.  C.  Smith, 
Assistant  Cashier;  Jacksonville — R.  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President;  Kinston— J.  E.  Peterson,  Vice-President;  Louis- 
burg — E.  W.  McGhee,  Cashier;   Morehead  City — I.  E.  Pitt- 


man,  Cashier;  New  Bern — J.  Ebero  Boswell,  Cashier;  Pink 
Hill — Robert  F.  Holt,  Cashier;  Raleigh — W.  P.  Little,  Vice- 
President;  Richlands — E.  W.  Taylor,  Cashier;  Roseboro — 
C.  D.  DuBose,  Vice-President;  Spring  Hope — W.  H.  Stanley, 
Cashier;  West  Raleigh  Branch. 

Southern  Pines — The  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  N.  L. 
Hodgkins,  President. 

Stantonsburg — The  Planters  Bank,  B.  H.  Davis,  Cashier. 

Statesville — Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  J.  A.  Knox, 
Executive  Vice-President. 

Statesville — Peoples  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  R.  M.  Laz- 
enby,   Executive   Vice-President   and   Cashier. 

Stokesdale — Stokesdale  Commercial  Bank,  James  O.  Rich- 
ardson, Cashier. 

Stoneville — Bank  of  Stoneville,  S.  J.  Smith,  President. 

Sunbury — Farmers  Bank  of  Sunbury,  W.  D.  Crump,  Cash- 
ier. 

Swannanoa — Swannanoa  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  R.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Cashier. 

Sylva — Jackson  County  Bank,  W.  J.  Fisher,  Cashier; 
Highlands — Miss  Marian  A.  Norton,  Manager. 

Tarboro — Edgecombe  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  G.  N.  Earnhart, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Oak  City — C.  G.  Brown,  As- 
sistant Cashier. 

Troy — Bank  of  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Harris,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Tryon — Tryon  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  C.  Landrum,  Jr., 
Cashier. 

Varina — Bank  of  Varina,  M.  B.  Stephens,  Cashier. 

Wadesboro — The  Bank  of  Wadesboro,  Adam  Lockhart, 
Cashier. 

Walnut  Cove — State  Planters  Bank,  J.  D.  Johnson,  Cash- 
ier. 

Warrenton — The  Citizens  Bank,  J.  G.  Mitchell,  President. 

Washington — Bank  of  Washington,  J.  B.  Ross,  President; 
West  End  Branch — S.  T.  Moore,  Cashier. 

Waxhaw — Waxhaw  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  A.  Williams, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Wendell — The  Bank  of  Wendell,  W.  A.  Scarboro,  Cashier. 

Whiteville — Waccamaw  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  J.  N.  Coburn, 
Executive  Vice-President;  Chadbourn — C.  L.  Tate,  Vice- 
President;  Clarkton — E.  H.  Munroe,  Cashier;  Fairmont — 
Glenn  Bowers,  Cashier;  Kenansville — M.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Cash- 
ier; Rose  Hill — R.  S.  Troy,  Cashier;  Shallotte — J.  E.  Cook 
Cashier;  Southport — Prince  O'Brien,  Cashier;  Tabor  City— 
B.  L.  Nesmith,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 

Wilmington — Peoples  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  W.  S. 
Johnson,  President;  The  Wilmington  Savings  and  Trust  Co., 
J.  G.  Thornton,  President. 

Wilson — Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  H.  D.  Bateman, 
President;  Elm  City — W.  G.  Sharpe,  Assistant  Cashier; 
Faison — A.  F.  Rector.  Assistant  Cashier;  Fayetteville — F. 
Shelby  Cullom,  Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Fremont — Jack 
L.  Satchwell,  Cashier;  Goldsboro — C.  F.  Dees,  Cashier;  Kin- 
ston— B.  H.  Patrick,  Cashier;  New  Bern — F.  F.  Fagan, 
Vice-President;  Plymouth — H.  E.  Beam,  Cashier;  Selma — 
R.  D.  Griffin,  Cashier;  Trenton — Mrs.  Alta  A.  Koonce,  Cash- 
ier; Wallace — W.  G.  Wells,  Cashier;  Warsaw — J.  C.  Thomp- 
son, Vice-President;  Williamston — H.  H.  Bowen,  Cashier. 

Windsor — Bank  of  Windsor,  J.  L.  Heffer,  Jr.,  Cashier. 

Wingate — The  State  Bank  of  Wingate,  P.  E.  Greene, 
Cashier. 

Winston-Salem — Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  R.  M. 
Hanes,  President;  Third  Street  Branch;  Trade  Street  Branch 
— P.  S.  Shamel,  Cashier;  Asheville — J.  G.  Cowan,  Sr.,  Vice- 
President;  Biltmore  Branch — C.  H.  Jarrett,  Jr.;  Charlotte 
and  South  Branch — Fresca  Brown,  Cashier;  High  Point — 
B.  R.  Snavely,  Vice-President;  Raleigh — G.  P.  Geoghegan, 
Jr.,  Sr.  Vice-President;  Hayes  Barton  Branch — J.  H.  Ligon, 
Manager;  West  Raleigh  Branch — A.  W.  Brown,  Manager; 
Salisbury — J.  L.  Fisher,  Vice-President. 

Winterville — The  Bank  of  Winterville,  J.  L.  Robbins, 
Cashier. 

Woodland — The  Farmers  Bank,  R.  M.  Griffin,  Executive 
Vice-President  and  Cashier;  Murfreesboro — H.  H.  Babb, 
Assistant  Cashier  and  Manager. 

Yadkinville — Bank  of  Yadkin,  E.  H.  Barnard,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Cashier. 

Yanceyville — Bank  of  Yanceyville,  Earle  J.  Smith,  Cash- 
ier. 

NATIONAL  BANKS  IN   STATE 

Albemarle — First  National  Bank,  R.  A.  Rogers,  Vice- 
President. 

Asheboro — First  National  Bank,  J.  B.  Neely,  President. 
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Asheville — First  Nat'l.  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Charles  D. 
Parker,  Executive  Vice-President;  Moore  General  Hospital 
Branch.  Swannanoa — A.  B.  Broome,  Manager;  West  Ashe- 
ville, Oteen  Veteran's  Hospital,  Oteen;   Biltmore  Branch. 

Ayden — First  National  Bank,  A.  F.  Rowe,  Cashier. 

Burlington — National  Bank  of  Burlington,  C.  V.  Long, 
President. 

Charlotte — Commercial  National  Bank,  I.  W.  Stewart, 
President;  Morehead  Street  Branch — B.  A.  Estridge,  Man- 
ager. 

Charlotte — Union  National  Bank,  George  Crouch,  Presi- 
dent; Myers  Park  Branch — W.  W.  Faison,  Manager;  Plaza 
Branch — W.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  Manager;  Dilworth  Branch — C. 
C.  Hope,  Jr.,  Manager. 

Cherryville — Cherryville  National  Bank,  E.  V.  Moss,  Cash- 
ier. 

Concord — Citizens  Nat'l.  Bank  of  Concord,  T.  N.  Spencer, 
President;   Concord  National  Bank,  D.  W.  Moose,  Cashier. 

Durham — Citizens  National  Bank,  F.  W.  Anders,  Cashier; 
Depositors  National  Bank,  Scovill  Wannamaker,  Executive 
Vice-President. 

Elizabeth  City — First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  W.  E. 
Griffin,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Gastonia — Citizens  National  Bank,  A.  H.  Sims,  Executive 
Vice-President;  Cramerton  Branch — B.  G.  Ferguson,  Man- 
ager; Stanley  Branch — W.  M.  Cavin,  Manager;  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  J.  G.  Reading,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Graham — National  Bank  of  Alamance,  W.  Hal  Farrell, 
Cashier. 

Greensboro — Guilford  National  Bank,  W.  L.  Burns,  Pres- 
ident. 

Greensboro — Scurity  National  Bank,  N.  S.  Calhoun,  Pres- 
ident; High  Point — C.  M.  Allred,  Vice-President;  Raleigh — 
T.  W.  Steed,  Vice-President;  Tarboro — W.  J.  Ausbond,  Vice- 
President;  Wilmington- — Harmon  C.  Rorison,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  Burlington — E.  H.  Foley,  Vice-President. 

Henderson — First  National  Bank,  R.  G.  Harrison,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President. 

Hickory — First  Nat'l.  Bank  of  Catawba  Co.,  J.  L.  Cilley, 
Vice-President;  Conover — -A.  L.  Shuford,  Vice-President; 
Newton — Mrs.  A.  H.  Crowell,  Vice-President. 

Kings  Mountain — First  National  Bank,  B.  S.  Neill,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President. 

Kinston — Commercial  National  Bank,  F.  O.  Fitzgerald, 
Cashier. 

Leaksville — First  National  Bank,  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Cashier. 

Lenoir — Union  National  Bank,  L.  A.  Dysart,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Cashier. 

Lincolnton — First  National  Bank,  G.  Harold  Myrick,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President;  Lincoln  National  Bank,  H.  W.  Rudisill, 
Executive  Vice-President. 

Lumberton — National  Bank  of  Lumberton,  W.  A.  Roach, 
Vice-President  and  Trust  Officer. 

Marion — First  National  Bank,  Milton  L.  Campbell,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President. 

Mooresville — First  National  Bank,  O.  P.  Houston,  Cashier. 

Morganton — First  National  Bank,  J.  S.  Osborne,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier. 

Mount  Airy — First  National  Bank,  D.  C.  Rector,  President. 

Oxford — Union  National  Bank,  J.  P.  Harris,  President; 
Oxford  National  Bank,  R.  K.  Taylor,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Reidsville — First  National  Bank,  J.  F.  Womack,  Presi- 
dent. 

Rocky  Mount — Planters  Nat'l.  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Wiley 
W.  Mears,  Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Salisbury — First  National  Bank,  H.   P.  Brandis,   Cashier. 

Sanford — National  Bank  of  Sanford,  M.  W.  Harriss,  Pres- 
ident;  Steele  St.  Branch — Marion  Craven,  Manager. 

Shelby — First  National  Bank,  Clarence  Mull,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Thomasville — First  National  Bank,  R.  L.  Pope,  Executive 
Vice-President. 

Wadesboro — First  National  Bank,  G.  K.  Craig,  Cashier. 

Waynesville — First  National  Bank,  Jonathan  Woody,  Pres- 
ident. 

West  Jefferson — First  National  Bank,  J.  L.  Segraves, 
Cashier. 

Wilson — National  Bank  of  Wilson,  A.  D.  Shackleford, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Winston-Salem — First  National  Bank,  J.  K.  Paul,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  City  Nat'l.  Bank  of  Winston-Salem, 
J.  R.  Fain,  President. 

Whiteville — First  National  Bank  of  Whiteville,  C.  B, 
Sears,  Executive  Vice-President. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  BANKS 

Asheville — Carolina  Industrial  Bank,  T.  G.  Moseley,  Pres- 
ident. 

Burlington — The  Hood  System  Industrial  Bank,  F.  D. 
Fowler,  Cashier;  The  Morris  Plan  Industrial  Bank,  Mary  F. 
Hooper,  Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Charlotte — Bank  of  Charlotte,  H.  E.  Coffin,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Citizens  Bank,  Zeb  C.  Strawn,  Cashier;  The  Bank  of 
Commerce,  G.  D.  Aitken,  Vice-President;  City  Savings  Bank, 
W.  R.  Cuthbertson,  President. 

Durham — Durham  Industrial  Bank,  G.  M.  Carver,  Cashier 
and  Executive  Officer;  Morris  Plan  Industrial  Bank,  N.  C. 
Arlton,  Executive  Vice-President. 

Elizabeth  City — The  Industrial  Bank,  C.  B.  Morrisette, 
Executive  Vice-President. 

Goldsboro — The  Hood  System  Industrial  Bank,  D.  G. 
Humphrey,   President. 

Greensboro — Bank  of  Greensboro,  John  E.  Sockwell,  Pres- 
ident; City  Industrial  and  Savings  Bank,  C.  V.  Sutton,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier. 

Henderson — The  Industrial  Bank  of  Henderson,  M.  W. 
Wester,  Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

High  Point^The  Hood  System  Industrial  Bank,  M.  H. 
Folger,  Cashier. 

Lenoir — Lenoir  Industrial  Bank,  E.  H.  Blair,  Cashier. 

Lexington — Industrial  Bank  of  Lexington,  Elizabeth  Hut- 
chinson, Cashier. 

Marion — Marion  Industrial  Bank,  William  Treverton, 
Cashier. 

New  Bern — The  New  Bern  Morris  Plan  Co.,  J.  G.  Dunn, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Raleigh — Raleigh  Industrial  Bank,  L.  A.  Lentz,  President. 

Reidsville — The  Hood  System  Industrial  Bank,  C.  M. 
Roach,  Cashier. 

Rocky  Mount — The  City  Industrial  Bank,  W.  M.  Spears, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

Statesville — Statesville  Industrial  Bank,  C.  P.  Davidson, 
Cashier. 

Thomasville — The  State  Industrial  Bank,  G.  L.  Hundley, 
President. 

Wilmington — The  Bank  of  Wilmington,  Emsley  A.  Laney, 
President. 

Wilson — Wilson  Industrial  Bank,  E.  D.  Pittman,  Cashier. 

Winston-Salem — The  Hood  System  Industrial  Bank,  C.  E. 
Hood,  Executive  Vice-President. 


BEGINNING  OF  BANKING  IN  N.  C. 

(Continued  from  page   5) 

the  state  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  state  was  to  be  a 
member  ex-officio. 

ALL  BANKS  CLOSED  BY  WAR 

The  commercial  banks  of  North  Carolina  after 
1835  were  required  by  law  to  make  semi-annual  re- 
ports to  the  State  Treasurer.  Banking  capital,  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  following  that  date,  re- 
mained at  about  the  same  level  it  had  held  from  1814 
to  1835.  Before  1850  the  total  capital  stock  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  state  never  reached  $4,000,000  and 
not  until  1848  were  there  more  than  three  banks  in 
full  and  active  operation  at  the  same  time. 

The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  marked  the  end 
of  an  era  in  the  history  of  banking  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  state,  however,  was  interested  as  a  stock- 
holder in  only  two  banks — the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear 
and  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina.  After  the  war 
every  bank  in  the  state,  through  the  repudiation  of 
the  war  debt,  was  forced  into  liquidation.8  New 
banks  came,  of  course,  but  they  came  slowly. 


8  J.  G.  DeR, 
1919,  p.  161. 
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Industrial  Banking  History  and  Activities  in  State 

By  Gurney  P.  Hood,  N.  C.  Commissioner  of  Banks. 


In  November,  1914,  a  small  installment  loan  com- 
pany secured  a  charter  as  the  Citizens  Savings  and 
Loan  Company  and  opened  in  Charlotte.  During  the 
next  three  years,  10  Morris  Plan  Companies  opened 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  1923,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  creation  and  supervision  of  industrial 
banks,  and  on  December  31,  1924,  there  were  21  in- 
dustrial banks  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Banking  Department  with  resources  of  $7,739,428.98. 
The  11  small  installment  loan  companies  mentioned 
above  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  are 
included  in  this  group. 

On  December  31,  1930,  there  were  54  banks  under 
supervision  with  resources  of  $20,764,752.02.  On 
December  31,  1935,  the  number  had  dropped  to  34 
with  resources  of  $13,267,784.05.  On  December  31, 
1940,  there  were  31  banks  with  resources  of  $19,- 
158,834.18,  and  on  December  31,  1947,  there  were 
29  banks  with  resources  of  $51,433,982.20. 

Twenty  industrial  banks  converted  to  commercial 
banks,  consolidated  with  other  banks,  or  were  volun- 
tarily liquidated  between  1930  and  1947.    Only  five 


banks  were  placed  in  receivership.  Three  of  these 
banks  paid  the  depositors  100%,  one  paid  87V$j%, 
and  the  other  paid  70 V2  %.  These  facts  indicate  that 
industrial  banking  has  been  very  successful  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  first  installment  loan  department  was  opened 
in  a  commercial  bank  in  Morehead  City  in  1917.  This 
type  of  business  by  commercial  banks  was  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1937.  In  1943  all  banks 
located  in  North  Carolina,  including  National  banks, 
were  authorized  to  make  loans  on  the  same  basis  as 
industrial  banks. 

Since  1923,  industrial  banks  have  been  authorized 
to  accept  money  on  savings,  but  in  1943,  they  were 
authorized  to  accept  deposits  subject  to  check  if 
authorized  by  the  State  Banking  Commission.  Twelve 
of  the  29  banks  now  in  operation  have  been  author- 
ized to  accept  deposits  subject  to  check. 

All  of  the  legislation  relating  to  both  commercial 
and  industrial  banks  indicates  that  all  banks  operat- 
ing in  North  Carolina  will  eventually  have  the  same 
broad  authority  to  render  an  all  inclusive  banking 
service. 


HUGH  M.  RAPER  HEADS  STATISTICAL 
BUREAU,  SUCCEEDING  S.  F.  CAMPBELL 

Hugh  M.  Raper,  supervisor  of  reports  and  analysis 
for  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  in  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  for  about  three 
years,  has  been  appointed  director  of  this  bureau  to 
succeed  the  late  Silas  F.  Campbell,  Chairman  Henry 
E.  Kendall  announces.  Mr.  Campbell  died  January 
11,  after  about  30  years  in  statistical  work  for  North 
Carolina  agencies. 

Mr.  Raper  joined  the  agency  December  28,  1937, 
as  claims  examiner  for  the  U.  C.  Division.  He  has 
received  several  promotions,  holding  positions  as 
senior  claims  examiner,  junior  personnel  training 
supervisor,  administrative  assistant,  and,  on  May  1, 
1945,  was  appointed  senior  statistician  in  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics.  He  was  promoted  to 
supervisor  of  reports  and  analysis  for  the  UC  Divi- 
sion May  1,  1946,  and  his  promotion  to  director  of 
the  bureau  was  effective  February  17. 

A  native  of  Linwood,  Davidson  County,  Mr.  Raper, 
specializing  in  business  administration,  graduated 
from  Duke  University  with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1926. 
Later  he  studied  accountancy  in  a  course  offered  by 
LaSalle  Extension  University.  He  was  in  school 
work  for  about  11  years,  teaching  for  two  years  in 
the  Candler  High  School,  Buncombe  County,  serv- 
ing as  principal  and  teacher  in  three  Rutherford 
County  schools,  Gilkey,  Cliffside  and  Oakland,  and 


in  1936-37,  he  was  principal  of  the  Oak  Ridge  High 
School  in  Guilford  County. 

Meanwhile,  during  his  summer  vacations  of  about 
four  months  each,  Mr.  Raper  was  supervisor  of  tax 
work  for  the  Davidson  County  manager  from  1927 
until  1937,  giving  him  splendid  experience  in  the 
statistical  and  research  work  in  which  he  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  engaged.  In  his  new  position 
he  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of  a  staff  of  ten  per- 
sons, all  statistical  and  clerical  workers. 


EMPLOYMENT  INCREASE,  SEVEN  YEARS 

Employment  in  North  Carolina,  covered  by  the 
Employment  Security  Law,  increased  31.12  percent, 
or  by  nearly  150,000  workers  in  the  seven  year  period 
from  1940  through  1947,  while  all  non-agricultural 
employment  increased  by  nearly  250,000. 

Covered  employment  increased  in  that  period  from 
474,872  workers  to  622,636  workers  and  all  non- 
agricultural  workers  increased  from  635,000  to  an 
estimated  882,000.  Meanwhile,  agricultural  employ- 
ment decreased  from  409,000  in  1940  to  an  estimated 
380,000  in  1947.  The  net  increase  of  about  120,000 
covered  workers  and  220,000  workers  in  non-agri- 
cultural work,  coupled  with  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  from  1940  to  1947,  or  534,000,  makes  it  hard 
to  reconcile  these  figures  with  the  government  esti- 
mate as  of  July,  1947,  that  the  population  of  North 
Carolina  had  increased  only  93,000,  or  2.6  percent, 
since  1940. 
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MECHANICS  AND  FARMERS,  DURHAM, 
LARGEST  NEGRO  BANK  IN  NATION* 

The  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank,  with  home 
office  in  Durham  and  a  branch  in  Raleigh,  last  year 
celebrated  its  40th  anniversary  and  held  the  record 
of  being  the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States  own- 
ed and  operated  exclusively  by  Negroes. 

This  bank  was  organized  in  1908  and  opened  for 
business  on  Parrish  Street,  next  door  to  its  present 
site,  the  building  occupied  by  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Its  founder  was  R.  B.  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  also  its  first  president,  a  position 
he  held  for  several  years. 

C.  C.  Spaulding,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Durham,  has  been 
president  for  a  number  of  years.  He  and  several 
other  prominent  Durham  Negroes  are  officers  and 
directors  of  these  and  three  other  business  organiza- 
tions owned  and  operated  by  a  majority  of  the  same 
group.  The  other  organizations  are  the  Southern 
Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  the  Bankers  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  and  the  Mutual  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  all  important  Negro  firms. 

J.  H.  Wheeler,  vice-president  and  cashier,  has  been 
actively  in  charge  of  the  bank's  operations  for  many 
years.  Other  officers  include  E.  R.  Merrick,  Clyde 
Donnell  and  G.  W.  Cox,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  L.  E. 
McCauley,  vice-president,  Raleigh  branch;  J.  E. 
Strickland,  vice-president  and  manager,  Raleigh 
branch;  P.  W.  Holly,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier;  D.  H. 
Kech,  assistant  cashier,  Raleigh  branch ;  T.  D.  Par- 
ham,  trust  officer;  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Jr.,  assistant 
trust  officer ;  J.  S.  Hughson,  auditor. 

Directors  of  the  bank,  with  C.  C.  Spaulding  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  include  G.  W.  Cox,  Clyde 
Donnell,  R.  N.  Harris,  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  F.  L. 
McCoy,  E.  R.  Merrick,  T.  D.  Parham,  J.  C.  Scarbor- 
ough, Sr.,  A.  T.  Spaulding,  J.  E.  Stewart  and  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  all  of  Durham,  and  C.  A.  Haywood,  Dr.  L. 
E.  McCauley  and  J.  E.  Strickland,  all  of  Raleigh. 

The  Raleigh  branch  was  opened  for  business  at 
its  present  site,  13  East  Hargett  Street,  in  1922.  The 
late  Berry  O'Kelly,  prominent  Raleigh  Negro  citizen, 
was  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Raleigh  branch 
for  several  years.  J.  E.  Strickland  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Raleigh  branch. 

The  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  is  one  of  the 
strongest  banking  institutions  in  North  Carolina.  It 
numbers  among  its  customers,  not  only  many  thou- 
sands of  Negroes,  but  also  a  large  number  of  white 
customers.  As  one  example  of  the  service  it  renders 
to  its  more  than  10,000  customers  in  central  and 
eastern  North  Carolina,  this  bank  made  3,407  loans 
aggregating  more  than  $1,400,000  during  the  year 
1948. 

Resources  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank,  as 
of  December  31,  1948,  amounted  to  $5,336,328.64. 

♦Reports  Dec.  31,  1948,  show  a  Washington  Negro  bank 
topped  this  bank  by  a  few  thousand  dollars. 


Its  deposits  in  the  two  units  reached  $4,955,569.27. 
This  bank  has  $114,000  in  common  stock  and  $35,000 
in  preferred  stock  with  a  surplus  of  $80,000  and 
undivided  profits  of  $25,894.70.  Among  its  assets 
are  $690,763.86  in  cash  and  due  from  banks,  $2,358,- 
525.26  in  United  States  Government  bonds  and  $1,- 
738,100.90  in  loans  and  discounts. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  for  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  the  bank  has  its  own  pension  plan 
adopted  three  years  ago  and  has  also  adopted  the 
North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  plan  for  group 
insurance  and  hospitalization  for  its  officers  and 
employees.  The  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  is  an 
active  member  of,  and  participant  in  the  activities, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association.  Its  de- 
posits, up  to  $5,000,  are  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

Indicative  of  its  strength,  the  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank  remained  open  until  the  banking 
holiday  was  declared  in  March,  1933,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reopen  in  accordance  with  the  banking 
regulations  following  the  banking  holiday. 


North  Carolina  has  banks  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea — from  Cherokee  to  Dare,  the  Citizens  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  in  Murphy;  the  Bank  of  Manteo,  in 
Manteo. 


Highest  bank  in  North  Carolina,  in  altitude,  is  the 
Jackson  County  Bank  branch  at  Highlands,  which 
is  right  at  3,817  feet  above  sealevel.  Another  high 
one  is  the  Avery  County  Bank  at  Newland,  which  is 
3,616  feet  above  sealevel.  Several  banks  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  only  a  few  feet  above  sealevel. 


The  smallest  bank  in  North  Carolina  is  the  Bank 
of  Peachland,  at  Peachland,  near  Wadesboro  in  An- 
son County,  with  capital  of  $11,000  and  capital  struc- 
ture of  $26,352.  It  has  deposits  of  $435,740.  It  was 
opened  for  business  December  9,  1920,  and  has  had 
a  successful  career  in  its  28  years.  Moreover,  it  is 
operated  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Ola  Redfern,  cashier. 
B.  T.  McRae  is  president. 


A  bill,  administration  sponsored,  was  introduced 
in  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly  late  in  January  to 
increase  the  members  of  the  State  Banking  Com- 
mission by  two.  The  Commission  has  been  composed 
of  two  State  officials,  State  Treasurer,  chairman, 
and  Attorney  General,  both  ex  officio,  one  other  non- 
banking  member  and  four  bankers.  The  three  non- 
banking  members  would  represent  the  business, 
manufacturing,  farming  and  dairying  interests  of 
the  State. 


Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 
Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 
Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 
Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 
Biennial  Report,  1944-1946. 

Biennial  Report,  1946-1948. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.     (Mimeographed.)     Out  of 

print. 
Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1947). 

Employment  Security  Neivs  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.2,  Nos.  1,2,3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 

(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 

The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3,  4  (1947) 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  2-3,  4  (1948) 
Vol.  7,  No.  1  (1949) 

Rules  and  Regulations.     Amended  April  8,  1947. 
Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 

Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 

Information  for   Workers  about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer 's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
Workers. 

Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 

Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  Cr  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special  Studies,  1944-1945-1946  by  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics) 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944, 
by  Industry 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1947 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1948 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
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N.  C.   LARGEST  FERTILIZER  USER 

North  Carolina  has  established  a  record  over  many 
years  of  using  more  commercial  fertilizer  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Nation.  While  other  states  in  re- 
cent years  have  greatly  increased  their  use  of  ferti- 
lizer, North  Carolina  has  continued  to  maintain  this 
leadership.  In  recent  years  this  State  has  used  more 
than  1,500,000  tons  of  fertilizer  annually  at  an  an- 
nual cost  in  excess  of  $60,000,000. 

Many  people  not  completely  familiar  with  condi- 
tions take  the  position  that  this  is  a  questionable 
honor — that  the  good  earth  in  North  Carolina  should 
never  have  reached  a  condition  that  requires  so 
much  fertilizer  and  that  such  extensive  use  bears  out 
their  belief  that  the  soil  has  been  depleted  by  con- 
stant use  and  failure  to  rebuild  the  soil  by  allowing 
it  to  lie  fallow  or  by  scientific  crop  rotation.  While 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  belief,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  truth. 

Much  of  North  Carolina's  soil,  originally,  con- 
tained some  of  the  elements  needed  for  growing  fine 
crops  of  certain  types.  None  of  the  soil  ever  con- 
tained all  of  the  qualities  for  producing  great  crops 
of  many  of  the  classifications  now  grown  in  the  State. 
North  Carolina  now  occupies  fifth  rank  (drop  from 
third  place)  among  the  forty-eight  states  in  the 
nation  in  cash  value  of  crops  through  the  extensive 
use  of  the  proper  types  of  fertilizers  for  the  crops 
grown  and  for  the  types  of  soil  on  which  they  are 
grown.  Able  articles  explaining  these  conditions  are 
supplied  for  this  issue  by  experts  in  the  field. 

For  many  years — it  was  just  about  100  years  ago 
that  commercial  fertilizers  were  beginning  to  be 
produced  and  used  in  this  Nation — North  Carolina 
bought  from  other  states  all  of  the  fertilizers  con- 
sumed in  the  State.  During  the  earlier  periods  many 
•thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  for  fertilizer,  much 
of  it  of  inferior  grades.  During  the  past  seventy- 
five  years  this  State  has  exercised  an  increasing 
amount  of  control  over  the  quality  of  fertilizers  sold 
to  the  growers  of  this  State,  through  laws  adminis- 
tered by  its  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Also,  during  the  past  half-century  residents  of 
this  State  have  started  the  manufacture  or  mixing 
of  the  concentrated  plant  foods  required  by  the 
State's  crops.  These  producers  have  increased  in 
numbers  and  the  amount  of  production,  even  though 
the  amount  produced  is  still  far  below  the  require- 
ments. Operating  in  the  State  are  forty-one  home 
firms  and  seven  additional  firms  with  home  offices 
outside  the  State  operate  plants  in  North  Carolina, 
while  twenty-five  other  firms  outside  the  State  supply 
fertilizers  or  plant  food  elements  used  by  the  plants 
producing  fertilizers  within  the  State.  Also,  some 
State  firms  produce  some  of  the  chemical  and  min- 
eral elements  used  in  the  production  of  fertilizer. 

North  Carolina  contains  sixty  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  fertilizers  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  State's  Employment  Security  Law.  These 
firms  employ  an  average  of  2,640  workers,  a  figure 
which  probably  reaches  4,000  in  the  seasonal  opera- 
tions. The  payrolls  for  these  workers  amounted  to 
$4,903,687  in  1947,  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
$35.72  for  all  workers.  These  do  no  include  other 
thousands  engaged  in  transporting  and  distributing 
fertilizers. 

The  history  and  story  of  fertilizer  production 
and  use  is  told  in  this  issue  by  several  experts. 
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Fertilizer  Centennial  Marks  State's  Great  Progress 

By  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Commissioner,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  fertilizer  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  a  centennial  celebration,  for  it  was  an 
even  100  years  ago  that  the  first  mixed  fertilizer 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  commercial  pur- 
poses was  made  at  Baltimore  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Chappell 
and  William  Davison. 

The  anniversary  should  be  of  special  significance 
in  North  Carolina,  because  fertilizer  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  this  State's  agricultural  devel- 
opment. North  Carolina  long  has  been  the  leading 
consumer  of  commercial  plant  foods,  sometimes 
accounting  for  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  this  country's 
total  consumption.  In  1947  it  used  1,652,782  tons 
of  fertilizer,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  con- 
sumption for  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  natural  fertilizers,  such  as  dung,  bones, 
wood  ashes,  guano,  fish,  chalk  and  marl,  elates  from 
ancient  times.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  the 
Arabs  had  a  textbook  on  fertilizer  materials  con- 
taining the  gruesome  statement  that  human  blood 
was  the  best  of  all. 

LAWES  STARTED  IN  ENGLAND 

Soil  science  as  we  know  it  today,  however,  had 
its  origin  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  it 
was  not  until  1843  that  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
on  a  commercial  basis  was  first  undertaken.  In  that 
year  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  began  manufacturing 
"super-phosphate"  at  Deptford,  England,  under  a 
process  he  had  patented  in  1842  for  treating  ground 
phosphate  rock  with  sulfuric  acid. 

Two  European  scientists  are  generally  credited 
with  laying  the  scientific  basis  for  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry with  their  studies  of  soils  and  plants.  Nicho- 
las Theodore  de  Saussure,  of  Switzerland,  revealed 
in  1804  what  now  seems  a  simple  fact  but  was  then 
a  fundamental  discovery  of  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance ;  namely,  that  the  ash  ingredients  of  vegetable 
matter  come  from  the  soil  and  are  essential  to  plant 
growth.  Baron  Justus  von  Liebig,  a  German  chem- 
ist, proposed  his  mineral  theory  in  1840  and  about 
the  same  time  showed  that  the  fertilizing  value  of 
bones  could  be  increased  by  treatment  with  sulfuric 
acid.  Then,  in  1845,  he  discovered  the  essential 
nature  of  potash. 

Lawes,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  modern  fertilizer  industry.  His  first  plant  at 
Deptford  prospered  and  in  1857  he  built  another 
plant.  He  sold  the  business  in  1872  for  $1,500,000 
and  later  gave  $500,000  to  endow  the  famed  Roth- 
amsted  Experiment  Station. 

SEAFOWLS  FURNISHED  GUANO 

Others  soon  entered  the  field  and  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizer  became  big  business.  The  first  complete 
super-phosphate  factory,  one  equipped  to  make  its 


FERTILIZER  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN 
N.  C.-VA.  GOVERNORS'  CORN  CONTEST 

Fertilizer  is  playing  a  key  role  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Virginia corn  contest  this  year.  Agricultural 
leaders  in  each  State  are  stressing  proper  and  ade- 
quate use  of  plant  food  as  one  of  the  five  basic  steps 
in  boosting  corn  yields. 

In  accepting  the  challenge  of  Virginia's  Governor 
Tuck,  Governor  Scott  asserted  that  "high  corn  yields 
are  profitable  as  shown  in  1945  through  1947,  during 
which  time  the  625  members  of  the  100-Bushel  Corn 
Club  produced  corn  for  an  average  fertilizer  cost  of 
24  cents  per  bushel."  Governor  Scott  also  pointed 
out  that  the  1948  Tar  Heel  corn  champion,  F.  L.  Al- 
britton  of  Lenoir  County,  produced  148  bushels  of 
corn  on  his  winning  acre  at  a  fertilizer  cost  of  41 
cents  a  bushel. 


own  sulfuric  acid,  was  built  in  England  in  1854  by 
Edward  Packard. 

Guano  and  sodium  nitrate  were  already  being 
exported  from  Peru  when  Lawes  first  began  manu- 
facturing super-phosphate.  The  use  of  these  natural 
materials  spread  rapidly,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Guano,  taken  from  large  deposits  of 
seafowl  dung  on  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  became  so  popular  in  this  country  that 
even  today  many  farmers  still  refer  to  commercial 
fertilizers  as  "guano".  But  little  real  guano  has  been 
received  in  many  years,  for  the  sources  of  supply 
have  been  all  but  depleted. 

Chile  soon  became  the  principal  source  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  its  exports  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  grew  rapidly  during  the  last  half  of  the  past 
century.  Indeed,  nitrate  of  soda  remained  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  nitrogen  in  our  mixed  fertilizers  until 
the  present  century,  when  more  and  more  ammon- 
ium sulfate  became  available  as  a  by-product  of 
coke  ovens  and  coal  distilling  industries.  Now  am- 
monium sulfate  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitrogen  in  our  mixed  fertilizers. 

Exploitation  of  German  potash  deposits  soon  fol- 
lowed von  Liebig's  discovery  of  its  importance  to 
plant  growth,  and  the  use  of  potash  salts  became 
widespread  in  this  country  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  past  century. 

MANUFACTURING  IN  U.  S.  STARTS 

Mining  of  phosphate  deposits  in  this  country  be- 
gan in  1868. 

Following  the  example  of  Chappell  and  Davison, 
others  soon  began  manufacturing  fertilizer  in  this 
country  and  plants  sprang  up  at  Richmond,  Charles- 
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ton  and  Philadelphia.  By  1855  the  annual  output  of 
commercial  fertilizer  was  estimated  at  20,000  tons, 
but  imports  of  guano  that  year  were  said  to  be  three 
times  as  great.  Guano  imports  declined  after  1875, 
due  to  rapidly  dwindling  supplies,  and  the  American 
fertilizer  industry  continued  to  grow.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century  it  was  turning  out  two  million  tons 
of  commercial  plant  food  a  year. 

It  would  be  amiss  in  any  account  of  the  American 
fertilizer  industry  to  omit  reference  to  the  work  of 
Edmund  Ruffin,  a  tidewater  Virginia  farmer,  who 
is  generally  credited  with  being  the  father  of  soil 
science  in  this  country.  Born  in  1794,  Ruffin  at- 
tended William  and  Mary  College  for  a  short  time, 
leaving  to  be  married  while  still  in  his  'teens.  Soon 
thereafter  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  large  run- 
down plantation.  Soil-depletion  was  becoming  gen- 
eral throughout  the  south  and  many  farmers  were 
leaving  their  lands  to  seek  richer  fields  in  the  virgin 
west. 

RUFFIN  DEVELOPED  MARL  USE 

Ruffin,  a  sickly  youth,  had  acquired  little  prac- 
tical experience  in  farming;  but  he  soon  developed 
a  scientific  bent  that  helped  to  change  the  course  of 
southern  agriculture.  With  meager  knowledge  gain- 
ed from  a  copy  of  "Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry", 
he  began  making  soil  tests  in  his  vicinity  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  land  was  acid  and  needed 
lime.  He  then  covered  some  of  his  acres  with 
marl,  which  was  plentiful  in  the  area,  and  in  the 
first  test  of  his  theory  achieved  an  increase  of  40 
percent  in  the  yield  of  his  corn. 

Professor  Emil  Truog  of  Wisconsin  University, 
one  of  the  outstanding  soil  scientists  of  contemporary 
times,  says  Ruffin  "was  probably  the  first  man  in 
the  whole  world  to  conclude  that  upland  mineral 
soils  are  often  acid  due  to  the  presence  of  free  acids, 
made  possible  by  the  absence  of  calcareous  earths.'' 
Marl,  lime  and  chalk  have  previously  been  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  even  in  a  limited  way  in  this  country,  but  it  was 
Ruffin  who  discovered  why  certain  soils  need  lime. 
And,  too,  his  fluent  pen  was  forceful  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  lime  for  acid  soils,  resulting  in  a  movement 
that  helped  to  save  the  south  from  agricultural  ruin. 

The  Civil  War  brought  a  tragic  end  to  Ruffin's 
brilliant  career.  Deeply  interested  in  the  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  the  south,  he  spent  his  later 
years  championing  the  cause  of  secession.  At  the 
age  of  67  he  fired  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  pre- 
cipitating the  conflict  between  the  states,  and  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  age  he  participated  in  several 
battles  of  the  war.  Weary  and  heartsick  after  Lee's 
surrender,  he  ended  his  life  with  a  bullet. 

FARMER'S  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS  USE 

The  merits  of  marl  were  championed  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  Farmer's  Journal,  which  began  pub- 
lication in  Bath  in  1852.  The  following  excerpt 
from  an  issue  of  1853  is  interesting: 


"We  were  informed  a  few  days  since  by  a  highly 
respected  gentleman  in  Pitt  County,  that  he  had 
made  an  application  of  marl  alone  to  a  field  last  year, 
which  before  that  time  produced  twenty  barrels  of 
corn  and  two  stacks  of  fodder.  The  last  year's  crop 
was  ninety  barrels  of  corn  and  eight  stacks  of  fod- 
der. Still  in  the  face  of  such  results  as  the  above, 
we  constantly  hear  many  old  fellows  swearing  that 
if  a  man  were  to  apply  marl  to  their  land  they  would 
thrash  him  or  use  him  badly  in  some  other  way.  But 
these  'old  chaps'  are  fast  departing  from  among  us ; 
every  spring,  if  the  weather  is  changeable,  is  sure 
to  carry  off  a  goodly  number.  .  .  ." 

EMMONS  DISCOVERS  DEPOSITS 

Impetus  was  given  to  the  marl  movement  by  the 
discovery  of  large  marl  deposits  by  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Emmons,  who  was  employed  by  Governor  D.  S.  Reid 
during  the  early  'fifties  to  make  a  geological  survey 
of  North  Carolina. 

Emmons  also  endeavored  to  encourage  among 
farmers  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
soils  and  plants  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  con- 
cerning agriculture.  He  warned  against  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  marl,  pointing  out  that  it  was  most 
beneficial  when  applied  in  quantities  proportionate 
to  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  He  recommended 
deep  plowing  to  correct  an  overdose  of  marl. 

Emmons  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  state  official 
to  describe  methods  for  detecting  adulteration  of 
chemical  fertilizers. 

As  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  spread 
throughout  North  Carolina,  the  need  for  regulation 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  In  1876  it  was. 
estimated  that  fertilizer  was  applied  to  35  percent  of 
the  State's  cropland,  and  some  of  the  materials  sold 
for  fertilizer  were  sub-standard  or  almost  worth- 
less. 

POLK  STARTS  ANALYSES 

The  following  year  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Statistics  was 
established  by  the  legislature  and  given  authority  to 
levy  a  privilege  tax  of  $500  annually  upon  each 
manufacturer  of  commercial  fertilizer  sold  in  the 
State.  Soon  after  Leonidas  Polk  became  the  De- 
partment's first  commissioner  he  set  up  an  agricul- 
tural laboratory  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Albert  R.  Ledoux,  a  chemist  from  New  York, 
and  work  was  started  on  analyzing  fertilizers,  marl 
and  soils. 

In  1890  the  fertilizer  privilege  tax  was  invalidated 
by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  and  it  appeared  for  a  time 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  depended 
on  this  revenue,  would  be  hamstrung.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1891,  however,  found  a  way  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma by  imposing  a  tonnage  tax  on  all  fertilizer  sold 
in  the  State.  This  tax  later  was  put  to  test  by  the 
Patapaco  Guano  Co.  of  Baltimore,  but  a  Federal 
Court  sustained  the  levy  in  1897,  and  the  tonnage 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Fertilize  Tobacco  With  Quality  of  Cigarette  in  Mind 

By  Dr.  W.  E.  Colwell,  Head,  Department  of  Agronomy,  North  Carolina  State  College 


"How  much  fertilizer  should  I  add  to  my  tobacco 
this  year?"  a  grower  in  Edgecombe  County  asked 
me  a  few  days  ago.  He  said  he'd  been  over-fertiliz- 
ing the  last  couple  of  years  and  wondered  if  it  was 
paying  even  though  his  total  yields  had  been  up  dur- 
ing this  period. 

I  told  him  his  question  was  a  very  significant  one ; 
and  that  if  he  had  the  time,  I'd  like  to  sit  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  porch  and  talk  about  it  a  little  while. 
He  assured  me  he  always  had  time  to  talk  tobacco, 
and  so  we  sat  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  learned  a 
lot  from  him,  and  he  seemed  interested  in  some  of 
the  findings  of  the  Experiment  Station.  In  the  hope 
it  may  be  of  wider  interest,  I'm  going  to  mention 
some  of  the  more  important  points  of  our  conversa- 
tion that  afternoon. 

SUGAR,  ACID,  NICOTINE 

First,  we  lit  a  cigarette.  We  agreed  it  was  a  won- 
derful product.  We  agreed  too  that  the  better  we 
could  make  that  cigarette  the  more  would  be  smoked. 
We  agreed,  also,  that  the  more  cigarettes  smoked, 
the  more  acres  of  tobacco  we  could  grow.  This 
seemed  a  rather  good  start ;  so,  my  good  friend  in 
Edgecombe,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  Jones,  asked  a 
very  straightforward  question.  What  can  we  do  to 
make  our  tobaccos  better?  I  told  him  I  wasn't  Solo- 
mon, but  I  did  know  two  or  three  things  that  made 
good  tobaccos  better  for  cigarettes. 

First,  was  a  high  sugar  content,  say  17  to  24  or 
25  percent.  The  acidity  is  important  too.  You  don't 
like  a  smoke  that  bites  your  tongue,  but  it's  sure  to 

EFFECT    OF     NITROGEN     ON     CIELD     AND     VALUE 
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This  graph  shoivs  how  added  nitrogen  may  increase  the  yield 
of  tobacco  but  beyond  a  certain  level  (30  pounds  per  acre  in 
this  case)  it  does  little  to  increase  per  acre  value  of  the  crop. 


The  picture  above  shows  tobacco  without  fertilizer  (left)  com- 
pared with  that  receiving  the  equivalent  of  1000  pounds  of 
2-9-6  (right)  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  fertilization 
practice  on  growth,  of  this  crop.  Chemical  composition  and 
yield  are  greatly  modified  by  fertilizer  rate 
and  nutriment  balance. 

do  just  that  if  it's  high  in  ammonia.  We  could  smoke 
corn  husks,  but  there  wouldn't  be  much  satisfaction 
there.  We  smoke  tobacco  because  of  its  nicotine 
content.  If  nicotine  is  too  low,  the  cigarette  is  not 
satisfying.  The  public  might  quit  buying  cigarettes 
because  no  stimulation  is  derived,  and  the  expected 
lift  isn't  found.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nicotine  is  too 
high,  the  consumer  experiences  too  great  a  reaction ; 
and  he  cuts  down  on  his  smoking  or  even  changes 
his  smoking  habits  away  from  cigarettes  to  another 
form  of  stimulation.  Either  extreme  reacts  un- 
favorably to  the  tobacco  grower  because  our  acreage 
is  geared  to  demand. 

TESTS  INDICATE  AMOUNTS 

Let's  get  back  to  the  farm  now  and  see  how  we 
can  fertilize  to  produce  this  "super"  cigarette.  Here's 
where  the  experiment  station  comes  in.  I  walked 
over  to  the  car  and  located  a  few  figures  coming 
mostly  from  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Woltz  and  his  associates  in  various  sections  of  the 
State  and  data  from  the  chemistry  laboratory  ob- 
tained under  the  guiding  hands  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Reid 
and  Mr.  John  Hall. 

The  first  data  we  saw  showed  that  over  a  3-year 
period  at  the  Oxford  Station,  1000  pounds  of  a  3-9-6 
commercial  fertilizer  gave  a  yield  of  1655  pounds 
per  acre,  which  sold  for  $44.11  per  100  pounds.  This 
returned  $730  per  acre. 

When  the  rate  was  stepped  up  to  1350  pounds  per 
acre,  the  yield  increased  to  1715  pounds  per  acre 
which  sold  for  $45.07  per  100  pounds.  This  meant 
$773  per  acre. 
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When  1700  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer  was  ap- 
plied, the  yield  was  1729  pounds  per  acre.  But  the 
price  dropped  back  to  $44.01  per  100  pounds,  and 
the  total  value  fell  to  $761  per  acre.  This  illustrates 
that  the  high  rate  of  fertilization  did  not  pay. 

"That's  just  what  I  was  wondering,"  inquired 
Mr.  Jones.  "Tell  me,  is  the  heavily  fertilized  tobacco 
not  so  good  as  say  that  receiving  the  1000  or  the 
1350  pound  rate?" 

"The  answer  is  no,"  was  my  quick  reply.  "It  is 
not." 

LIMITS  IN  YIELD,  QUALITY 

We  looked  at  a  few  more  figures.  As  the  rate  of 
fertilization  was  stepped  up  from  30  to  60  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  pounds  of  good  cigarette  to- 
bacco (lugs  and  cutters)  went  down  from  710  to 
649  pounds  per  acre.  At  the  same  time,  pounds  of 
heavy  leaf  tobacco,  undesirable  for  cigarettes,  went 
up  191  to  271  pounds  per  acre  at  the  30  and  60  nitro- 
gen levels.  Too  high  a  proportion  of  the  heavily 
fertilized  crop  is  heavy,  tippy  leaf  to  make  it  profit- 
able. 

Besides  this,  at  the  high  rate  of  fertilizer  (60  lbs. 
nitrogen  per  acre)  nicotine  level  was  stepped  up  to 
2.73  percent,  about  one  percent  higher  than  is  con- 
sidered optimum.  Also  the  high  rate  of  fertilizer 
was  unfavorable  on  sugar  content.  With  normal 
fertilization  (around  30  pounds  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  this  soil)  sugar  content  was  19.59  percent,  a 
desirable  level.  With  excessive  fertilization  the  level 
dropped  to  14.45  percent. 

We  wondered  then  what  there  was  to  gain  by 
these  high  rates  when  money  value  per  acre  didn't 
increase  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  quality  was 
off  from  the  standpoint  of  grade,  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  smoke  characteristics. 


The  best  fertilizer  rate  for  a  single  specific  field 
depends  upon  the  soil,  the  previous  crop,  variety, 
spacing,  height  of  topping,  and  other  factors,  par- 
ticularly weather.  The  important  point  for  tobacco 
growers  to  remember  is  that  too  much  fertilizer  is 
going  in  the  wrong  direction  with  our  tobacco  busi- 
ness. For  medium  to  light  or  less  productive  soils, 
a  3-9-6  tobacco  fertilizer  at  1000  to  1200  pounds  per 
acre  is  recommended.  When  the  need  of  additional 
nitrogen  is  indicated,  it  can  be  applied  as  a  side 
dresser.  For  heavier  or  more  productive  soils,  a 
3-9-6  is  recommended  at  800  to  1200  pounds  per 
acre.  Where  tobacco  has  a  tendency  to  be  rough  or 
follow  a  legume  as  lespedeza,  a  2-10-6  is  recommend- 
ed at  800  to  1000  pounds  per  acre. 

SOIL  TYPE  IMPORTANT 

We  looked  across  the  yard  to  the  specific  tobacco 
field  in  question  there  in  Edgecombe  County  that 
afternoon  and  discussed  it  a  minute.  Cotton  was 
the  crop  last  year  and  soil  tests  showed  a  pH  of  5.4 
medium  phosphate  and  medium  to  low  potash.  The 
soil  was  one  of  the  lighter  Norfolk's  of  average  pro- 
ductivity and  quite  well  suited  to  tobacco.  The  plant 
beds  seeded  to  certified  402  variety  had  just  received 
the  first  f ermate  spray  treatment  for  blue  mold  that 
morning.  Everything  for  this  field  of  tobacco  seem- 
ed to  be  in  readiness  for  a  good  crop,  but  the  fertilizer 
rate  was  not  yet  decided.  We  considered  it  from 
all  angles  and  decided  on  1200  pounds  of  a  3-9-6. 

I'm  anxious  to  visit  this  field  in  the  summer.  I'm 
quite  sure  the  quality  will  be  good,  and  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Jones  obtains  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
raising  a  good  crop  of  good  tobacco.  All  North 
Carolina  wants  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  good  tobacco. 
Judicious  use  of  fertilizer  will  help  attain  this  goal. 


Fertilizer  Control  Pays  Big  Dividends  to  Growers 

By  D.  S.  Coltrane,  Assistant  Commissioner,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 


In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  production  per 
acre,  the  farmer  must  receive  good  fertilizer.  This 
is  carried  out  by  two  methods.  First,  an  educational 
program  instructing  the  farmer  in  the  type  of  fer- 
tilizer his  soil  needs,  and,  second  by  seeing  that  he 
obtains  fertilizer  equal  to  the  guarantee;  that  is, 
the  guaranteed  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  Potash,  and  other  constituents. 

The  sale  of  fertilizer  naturally  falls  into  two  sea- 
sons, Spring  and  Fall.  Thus,  twice  a  year  fifteen 
part-time  inspectors  secure  fertilizer  samples  from 
all  over  the  State.  They  have  instructions  to  obtain 
as  many  samples  as  possible  direct  from  the  farms 
rather  than  from  the  fertilizer  dealers.     Because  of 


Note:  Mr.  Coltrane,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  12 
years,  except  for  almost  one  year  during  which  he  served  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Scott  as  Assistant  Director  of 
The  Budget  and  will  assume  charge  of  The  Budget  Bureau  July  I. 


this  it  is  easier  to  determine  the  actual  users  of  the 
fertilizer.  All  samples  are  sent  direct  to  the  Ana- 
lytical Division  of  the  Department.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  partiality,  each  sample  is  given  a 
number  and  is  referred  to  as  such  rather  than  by  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  North  Carolina  Fertilizer  Law  of  1947  gov- 
erns the  assessment  of  penalties.  Not  all  the  samples 
analyzed  are  subject  to  a  penalty;  in  fact,  using  our 
analysis  report  figures  for  the  past  year  as  a  basis, 
90  tons  out  of  every  100  tons  sold  either  meet  the 
guarantee  or  are  within  the  tolerance  allowed  by 
law. 

MOST  PRODUCERS  MEET  GUARANTEE 

A  report  of  the  analysis  is  sent  to  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  dealer.    If  the  sample  was  secured 
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directly  from  the  farm,  a  report  is  sent  there.  The 
manufacturer  is  allowed  a  period  of  ten  days  to  pro- 
test the  penalty  and  to  give  his  reasons.  It  may  be 
that  an  error  was  made  in  the  sampling  or  in  the 
analysis,  but  this  happens  in  very  few  cases  as  the 
Analytical  Laboratory  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  South  and  the  work  of  the  chemists  is  praise- 
worthy. All  samples  which  carry  a  penalty  are 
checked  before  a  report  of  the  analysis  is  released. 
If  the  manufacturer  desires,  a  portion  of  the  sample 
is  sent  to  him  for  checking  purposes.  In  most  cases, 
his  analysis  agrees  with  the  original  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten-day  period,  a  letter  is  sent 
to  the  dealer  or  farmer  requesting  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  party  using  the  fertilizer  and  the  total 
amount  used.  When  an  answer  is  received,  the  pen- 
alty is  assessed  against  the  manufacturer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  settlement  is  made  with  the 
user  of  the  fertilizer  for  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  penalty.  A 
signed  receipt  is  secured  from 
the  users,  which  gives  the  De- 
partment proof  that  payment 
has  been  made. 

In  case  the  dealer  has  no  rec- 
ord of  the  users  of  the  fertilizer, 
the  manufacturer  is  required  to 
forward  his  check  payable  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
money  is  held  imprest  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years.  If,  during 
this  time,  the  actual  user  can  be 
located,  the  correct  amount  of 
money  is  paid  to  him.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  period  the  money  has 
not  been  claimed,  it  is  used  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Agricul- 
tural program  of  North  Carolina. 


of  the  guarantee  has  increased  considerably  and 
during  the  year  1946-1947,  the  average  excess  was 
worth  61  cents  per  ton  which  amounted  to  $1,017,- 
370  for  all  fertilizer  sold  during  that  period. 

INCREASE  PLANT  FOOD  UNITS 

By  agreeme  ntof  agencies  involved,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  units  of  plant  food  per  ton  from 
an  average  of  15  to  19 1/>,  which  assures  economy  for 
each  fertilizer  dollar.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  trend  to  fertilizer  grades  of  higher  analysis 
that  in  1947,  92%  of  the  grades  sold  in  the  State 
were  those  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  whereas  in  1937,  only  about  28%  of 
the  grades  sold  were  so  recommended. 

For  the  biennium  1944-1946,  there  were  12,510 
official  samples  and  during  the  biennium  1946-1948 
a  total  of  16,062  samples  were  drawn.  These  may 
be  compared  with  the  period  1942-1944  when  10,596 
samples  were  used. 


SUMMARY  OF  FERTILIZER  CONTROL 


1944-1946 

Number  of  inspections 10,161 

Number  of  official  samples 12,510 

Number  of  tons  sampled .'. 157,323 

Number  of  "stop  sales"  issued 108 

Number  of  penalties  assessed  _.  1,399 

Amount  of  penalties  assessed $49,154,32 

Amount  paid  to  Consumers $13,916.91 

Amount  paid  to  Department $35,017.21 

Unpaid  ___.  ______  $      220.20 

Tax  Tag  Sales $  3,011,061 

Value  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  guarantee 

in  1944-45 ...  62^ 

Value  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  guarantee 

in  1945-46.. ...  ..  AS<j-  per  ton  or  $ 

Value  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  guarantee 

in  1946-47  .61<-  per  ton  or  $1,017,370.20 

Value  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  guarantee 

in  1947-48 72^  per  ton  or  $1,156,623.12 


1946-1948 

13,160 

16,062 

218,079 

24 

1,376 

$53,062.51 

$12,663.70 

$34,433.68 

$  5,965.13 

$3,274,241 


Total 

23,321 

28,572 

375,402 

132 

2,775 

$102,216.83 

$  26,580.61 

$  69,450.89 

$     6,185.33 

$6,285,302 


per  ton  or  $    909,091.74 


664,255.50 


GRADE  NUMBERS  REDUCED 

The  Fertilizer  Law  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
control  officials  discretionary  power  in  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties  in  the  borderline  cases.  Fortu- 
ately,n,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties  the  en- 
forcement officials  have  had  the  continued  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  whose  operations  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion and  control. 

The  fact  that  North  Carolina  uses  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  all  fertilizer  sold  in  the  Nation  makes  doubly 
important  the  Department's  work  in  enforcing  the 
Fertilizer  Law.  The  program  has  been  successful 
and  has  resulted  in  many  beneficial  changes  in  the 
fertilizer  situation. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  fertilizer 
grades  sold  in  North  Carolina  decreased  from  202  in 
1937  to  25  grades  in  1947.  With  more  attention  be- 
ing given  to  fewer  grades,  better  quality  is  being 
obtained.    The  value  of  plant  food  per  ton  in  excess 


Pay  loaders  dumping  fertilizer  into  machine  for  bagging'  at 
the  Dixie  Guano  Co.,  Laurinburg. 
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Why  N.  C.  Farmers  Use  So  Much  Commercial  Fertilizer 

By  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Cummings,  Associate  Director,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


In  1947,  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  used  a 
record  1,646,671  tons  of  fertilizer.  For  many  years 
they  used  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
chemical  fertilizers  sold  in  the  United  States.  Only 
in  the  last  few  years,  when  the  use  of  fertilizers 
has  expanded  so  rapidly  in  the  great  corn  belt  of  the 
middle  west  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  has  North 
Carolina's  proportion  of  the  total  fertilizer  tonnage 
of  the  nation  declined  slightly.  And  even  then  the 
actual  amount  used  in  North  Carolina  has  been  on 
the  increase. 

It  is  only  natural  to  ask  why  our  farmers  use  so 
much  fertilizer.  For  the  answer  we  must  look  first 
at  our  soils  and  then  at  the  agriculture  they  are 
supporting. 

Our  soils  have  developed  over  the  centuries  from 
the  products  of  rocks  weathered  in  a  warm  climate 
with  relatively  abundant  moisture.  This  type  of 
climate  tends  to  cause  rapid  weathering  of  the  parent 
rocks,  bringing  into  solution  the  mineral  elements 
such  as  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sulfur,  etc. 
These,  in  turn,  are  leached  out  in  the  drainage  water 
and  carried  by  the  streams  into  the  sea.  This  is  true 
in  our  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Mountain  areas  and  is 
doubly  true  in  our  Coastal  Plain  area  where  fertilizer 
use  is  greatest.  There  the  soils  are  developed  from 
materials  which  were  once  weathered  in  place,  eroded 
off  and  deposited  into  the  sea,  and  again  after  being 
elevated  above  sea  level,  subjected  to  another  cycle 
of  weathering  and  leaching.  Leaching  is  most  rapid 
in  the  sandier  types  of  soil  so  common  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  area. 

NITROGEN  AND  MINERALS  NEEDED 

This  process  has  left  the  soils  poor  in  the  mineral 
elements  needed  to  support  plant  life.  But  what 
about  the  nitrogen  supply?  This  element  is  found 
in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  rather  than  in  the 
mineral  portion  of  the  soil.  The  natural  Vegetation 
of  the  state  was  forest.  The  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  accumulated  originally  largely  as  the  remains 
of  the  leaves,  twigs,  trunks  and  roots  of  forest  trees. 
But  here  again  the  warm  moist  climate  brings  about 
rapid  decay  of  this  organic  matter  and  does  not  per- 
mit the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter  with  its  store  of  plant  food. 

And  so,  as  our  soils  have  developed,  they  are  rela- 
tively poor  in  both  nitrogen  and  the  mineral  elements 
needed  to  support  plant  life.  But,  by  and  large,  they 
have  good  structure  and  physical  properties.  The 
climate  is  conducive  to  rapid  crop  growth.  When  the 
deficient  elements  are  supplied  in  sufficient  amounts, 
through  fertilizers,  the  soils  can  bring  forth  abund- 
ant harvests.  That  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  why  the 
farmers  use  so  much  fertilizer. 


Showing  the  value  of  the  use  of  phosphate  and  lime  in  the 

production  of  feed  crops  on  the  right  and  no  fertilizer  on  the 

left.   This  heavier  protective  vegetative  covering  helps  to  check 

erosion  and  builds  up  soil  fertility — National 

Fertilizer  Association   photo. 

NITROGEN  FOR  QUICK  GROWTH 

But  we  should  not  overlook  the  influence  of  the 
crops  themselves  in  this  story.  Tobacco,  our  number 
one  money  crop,  accounts  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
fertilizer  used  in  the  State.  The  bright  flue-cured 
tobacco  which  we  grow  ripens  best  if  the  nitrogen 
supply  to  the  plant  is  restricted  as  maturity  ad- 
vances. It  is  grown  best  on  sandy  soils  which  in 
turn  are  low  in  natural  fertility.  Plenty  of  fertilizer 
is  applied  early  in  the  season  to  promote  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth,  but  the  nitrogen  should  be  used  up 
before  the  crop  matures.  If  we  grew  tobacco  on 
fertile  soils  which  supplied  plenty  of  nitrogen 
throughout  the  growing  season,  we  couldn't  produce 
the  type  of  bright  tobacco  which  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturers have  learned  to  expect  from  this  area.  The 
production  of  our  bright  tobacco,  then,  is  dependent 
on  the  use  of  liberal  quantities  of  the  right  type  of 
fertilizer  each  year. 

Cotton  is  another  of  our  crops  requiring  liberal 
fertilization  and  so  are  our  vegetable  crops  and 
potatoes.  And  we  are  learning  now  that  it  is  profit- 
able to  use  much  larger  quantities  of  fertilizers, 
especially  those  supplying  large  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen, for  our  corn  crop. 

GREATER  USE  PROFITABLE 

Fertilizers  not  only  increase  the  yields  of  crops  we 
grow  but  make  possible  the  economic  production  of 
many  crops  which  would  otherwise  not  be  possible. 
We  just  could  not  profitably  produce  our  fine  crops 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  many 
others  in  this  area  without  fertilizer.  And  the  yields 
(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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Chemical  Qualifications  of  Commercial  Fertilizer 


By  Dr.  E.  W.  Constable,  State  Chemist 


Of  the  numerous  materials  which  are  necessary  in 
human  welfare  and  which  have  continuously  in- 
creased in  importance  as  articles  of  commerce,  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  among-  those  which  least  of 
all  can  be  judged  by  the  human  senses — that  is,  the 
three  (smell,  sight  and  feel)  which  judiciously  may 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  Because  of  this  fact, 
commercial  fertilizers  were  among  the  commodities 
which,  early  in  the  history  of  state  control,  were 
subjected  to  state-financed  and  operated  systems  of 
inspection  and  chemical  analysis,  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluation  and  of  determining  if  users  were  being- 
dealt  with  fairly. 

The  significance  of  the  control  system  is  obvious 
when  considering  the  magniture  and  importance  of 
present-day  crop  production  and  the  indispensability 
of  commercial  fertilizers  in  that  activity.  North 
Carolina  agriculture  could  neither  advance  nor  be 
maintained  at  its  present  level  in  absence  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  commercial  fertilizer.  There  is 
at  hand  no  practicable  method  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  quality  product  other  than 
through  chemical  qualification  and  control. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  GIVES  CONTENT 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  control  system  ex- 
tends mutually  to  sound  manufacturers  and  the  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  consumers.  The  industry  could 
not  survive  prolonged,  defrauding  competition  and 
at  the  same  time  escape  demoralization  and  re- 
trenchment. In  event  of  such  competition,  agricul- 
ture likewise  would  suffer.  Chemical  analysis  pro- 
vides the  information  necessary  for  averting  such 
trends. 

The  North  Carolina  fertilizer  control  system,  in 
line  with  a  general  pattern  utilized  in  other  states,  is 
based  on  laws  requiring  the  annual  registration  of 
fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  and  requiring 
the  collection  and  chemical  analysis  of  samples  of 
the  product.  Responsibility  for  enforcement  of  this 
law  is  placed  on  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Application  is  carried  out  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  are  various  phases  of  the  work — adminis- 
trative, preparational,  chemical,  clerical,  and  finally, 
publication  of  results.  Further  discussion  here  will 
follow  the  chemical  work  and  its  accessory  require- 
ments. 

A  first  prerequisite  to  satisfactory  evaluation  of 
fertilizers  by  chemical  analysis  is  proper  sampling. 
Results  of  analyses  cannot  be  representative  of  fer- 
tilizers unless  samples  are  truly  representative.  To 
assure  accuracy  of  sampling,  a  long,  tubular  sam- 
pling tool  is  used  to  penetrate  bags  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  remove  bag-length  cores.  These  cores  are 
taken  from  all  bags  of  fertilizer  in  any  lot  up  to  ten 


This 


field 
lull 


was  too  acid  to  produce  good  corn.   A  soil  test  would 
e  told  the  farmer  that  this  field  needed  lime. 


in  number.  Then,  above  that  number,  ten  percent  of 
the  remaining  bags  are  sampled.  These  samplings 
are  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  representative  portion, 
with  essential  data,  forwarded  to  the  laboratory  as 
an  "Official  Sample".  A  parallel  application  is  used 
for  products  handled  in  bulk.  The  procedures  fol- 
lowed are  of  such  importance  that  only  "Official 
Samples"  are  recognized  under  the  law. 

TWENTY-ONE  CHEMISTS  BUSY 

Upon  reaching  the  laboratory,  further  recording 
and  preparation  of  an  exacting  nature  are  necessary. 
While  maintaining  thorough  mixing  at  all  times, 
portions  of  samples  are  finely  ground  and  bottled  as 
laboratory  samples  for  chemical  analysis.  From 
this  point  on  the  chemists  take  over. 

Since  chemical  work  is  confined  to  laboratories 
and  is  largely  removed  from  contact  with  the  public, 
there  exists  generally  little  knowledge  of  the  space, 
personnel,  equipment,  time  and  cost  involved  in  the 
State's  chemical  control  work.  This  usually  appears 
to  the  public  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  haze.  Its  sig- 
nificance often  is  obscure.  Generally,  a  reaction  of 
surprise  follows  the  information  that  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Agricultural  Building,  20  rooms,  comprising 
laboratories  and  accessory  space,  manned  normally 
by  21  chemists,  aside  from  other  personnel,  is  given 
over  to  this  work.  These  are  employed  in  the  chem- 
ical analysis  and  evaluation  of  fertilizers,  liming 
materials,  land  plaster,  stock  feeds,  dairy  products, 
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foods,  drugs,  and  paint  oils.  Still  other  laboratories 
are  concerned  with  soil  testing,  seed  analysis  and 
livestock  and  poultry  diseases. 

Five  of  these  laboratories,  with  accessory  space 
such  as  balance  rooms,  preparation  and  storage 
rooms,  manned  by  eleven  chemists,  devote  full  time 
to  the  analysis  of  fertilizers.  Additional  personnel 
— secretarial,  laboratory  aids,  etc.,  are  required. 

U0,000  ANALYSES  ANNUALLY 

The  elements  which  serve  as  major  plant  foods 
and  for  which  analyses  are  made  on  fertilizers  are 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  coverage  in  these :  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years, 
1946-7  and  1947-8,  approximately  8,000  fertilizer 
samples  were  collected.  Aside  from  necessary  re- 
checking,  this  represents  some  20,000  analyses  for 
nitrogen,  16,000  for  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  8,000 
for  potash.  The  time  and  application  required  may 
vary  with  each  different  type  of  analysis. 

In  addition  to  these,  analyses  are  made  for  other 
elements  which  are  involved  in  plant  nutrition, 
namely — calcium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  boron,  sul- 
phur and  manganese  and  for  acidic  and  basic  qual- 
ities. Not  considering  rechecking,  these,  for  the 
years  indicated  above,  involved  some  40,000  analyses. 
In  general,  these  figures  represent  the  chemical  work 
involved  in  North  Carolina's  chemical  control  of 
fertilizers. 

Results  of  analyses  are  given  publicity  in  two 
ways.  Upon  completion  of  analyses,  individual  re- 
ports are  forwarded  to  those  immediately  concerned. 
Subsequently,  an  annual  bulletin  is  published,  giving 
the  detail  of  each  year's  work.  This  bulletin  serves 
as  a  handbook  on  the  fertilizer  situation  in  the 
State. 

USUALLY  PLANT  FOOD  EXCESS 

The  results  of  the  work  show  the  fertilizers  sold 
in  the  State  to  be  generally  of  good  quality  and  to 
measure  up  to  guarantees.  They  also  indicate  the 
industry  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  and  the  users 
of  fertilizers  to  be  fairly  served.  As  a  general  in- 
dex, using  analytical  results  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, the  plant  food  in  excess  of  that  guaranteed, 
which  was  delivered  to  users  of  fertilizers  in  the 
State  was,  for  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  $1,017,370.00, 
and  for  1947-48,  $1,156,623.00. 

There  are  exceptions  to  which  limited  quantities 
of  fertilizers  fail  to  come  up  to  the  guarantees  made 
for  them.  These  cases  of  deficiency  are  taken  care 
of  by  refunds,  including  reasonable  penalties,  to  go 
to  the  purchasers  of  the  goods  in  question.  Such 
cases  generally  appear  to  be  accidental  rather  than 
intentional. 

There  also  may  occur  instances  which  appear  to 
involve  intentional  fraud.  The  ample  provisions  of 
the  law  for  curbing  this,  however,  hold  it  to  a  min- 
imum, offering  adequate  protection  both  to  con- 
sumers and  to  the  industry. 


EARLIER  ADULTERATION  CASES 

Reviewing  control  records  of  an  earlier  date,  we 
find  that  this  last-named  type  of  transgression  ap- 
pears to  be  not  entirely  an  invention  of  our  own 
time.  The  "Monthly  Bulletin,  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May,  1881", 
under  the  caption  "Adulterated  Chemicals"  (refer- 
ring to  agricultural  chemicals)  cites  two  cases  in 
point.  According  to  this  "Bulletin"  a  lot  of  "Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia",  which  "Should  run  about  98% 
pure  and  carry  around  25%  ammonia"  showed  the 
following  analysis : 

"Ammonia   15.98  per  cent 

Equivalent  to  Sul.  Am. 66.71  per  cent 

Common  Salt  __._29.71  per  cent" 

Similarly,  the  "Bulletin"  gave  an  analysis  for 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  part  as  follows : 

"Nitrate  of  soda  54.62  per  cent 

Common  Salt  __  ___43.40  per  cent" 

These  alleged  adulterations  appear  to  have  en- 
gendered considerable  interest  at  the  time  since 
approximately  25%  of  the  space  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  "Monthly  Bulletin,  July,  1881"  was  devoted  to  a 
variation  of  pronouncements  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion regarding  it.  In  summary  of  these  cases  and 
according  to  statement  attributed  to  the  purveyor  of 
the  allegedly  adulterated  goods,  he  was  introducing 
into  commerce  a  new  article,  namely  "Agricultural 
Sodium  Nitrate",  in  which  the  nitrate  of  soda  was 
"Reduced".  For  what  purpose  this  reduction  was 
made  and  why  it  was  not  disclosed  to  the  purchaser 
was  not  made  clear.  There  was  given,  however,  a 
further  quotation,  as  follows :  "Liebig  recommended 
the  farmer  to  mix  one-third  common  salt  with  his 
nitrate  when  he  applied  it.  Experiments  made  at 
Bagenhausen  proved  that  this  mixture  was  more 


Good  field  of  corn  where  recommendations  folloived  a  soil  test. 
This  field  produced  more  than  100  bushels  per  acre. 
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active  than  the  nitrate  alone".  The  occurence  of 
common  salt  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  30  per  cent  was  qualified  as  "Acci- 
dental". 

PROGRESS  UNDER  CONTROL  METHODS 

Continuing  with  one  other  news  item  of  that  day 
and  getting,  into,  we  trust,  less  controversial  terri- 
tory, the  "Monthly  Bulletin,  February,  1884"  states 
the  following:  "The  history  of  the  fertilizer  trade 
has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  this  State  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  this  control".     This  issue 


of  the  "Bulletin"  further  records  sales  of  fertilizer 
for  that  period  as  follows : 

"For  the  year  1879  ___60,000  tons. 

For  the  year  1880  ...85,000  tons." 

Current  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  sales  of  fertilizer  as  follows : 

For  the  fiscal  year,  1946-47     1,729,322  tons. 
For  the  fiscal  year,  1947-48    .1,580,668  tons. 

If,  as  the  "Bulletin"  infers,  these  figures  are  a 
dependable  measure,  then  it  appears  that  the  in- 
dustry still  is  in  an  era  of  progress. 


Fertilizer  Increases  Production  of  Major  Field  Crops 

By  Dr.  E.  R.  Collins,  In  Charge,  Agronomy  Extension,  North  Carolina  Extension  Service 


North  Carolina  has,  for  the  last  few  years,  used 
more  than  1,500,000  tons  of  fertilizer  annually.  This 
fertilizer  consumption  makes  this  state  the  largest 
user  of  commercial  fertilizer  of  any  state  in  the 
United  States.  Using  a  conservative  figure  of  $40.00 
per  ton,  the  annual  fertilizer  bill  of  North  Carolina 
farmers  is  around  $60,000,000. 

No  defense  is  needed  for  this  high  fertilizer  use. 
It  should  be  considered  as  a  necessary  raw  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, corn,  and  other  crops  grown  in  the  state. 
However,  since  this  is  one  of  the  major  costs  of  crop 
production,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure 
the  greatest  return  for  a  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer. 

Before  discussing  the  relation  of  fertilizer  to  yield 
and  production,  it  is  necessary  to  clearly  understand 
the  important  factors  for  economical  fertilizer  use. 
Since  these  factors  can  be  discussed  in  general  terms 
for  all  crops,  the  important  factors  are  discussed 
below : 

1.  The  soil  should  be  tested  and  limed  when  needed. 
Many  crops  have  a  rather  narrow  range  of  tol- 
erance to  soil  acidity  or  basicity.  With  many 
crops  such  as  Irish  potatoes  and  tobacco,  over 
liming  may  increase  diseases.  In  the  case  of 
soybeans,  peanuts,  and  some  other  crops,  over 
liming  results  in  manganese  and  other  deficien- 
cies. Over  liming  should  be  avoided.  However, 
under  liming  may  be  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  failure  of  pastures,  soybeans,  strawberries, 
and  many  other  crops.  In  other  words,  it  is 
essential  to  know  the  acidity  of  your  soil  and  to 
adjust  the  acidity  in  line  with  the  specific  crops 
to  be  grown  in  the  rotation. 

Since  we  cannot  tell  by  looking  at  a  soil,  whether 
it  needs  lime,  or  whether  it  is  over  limed,  the 
only  sure  way  is  to  have  a  soil  test  and  get  a  lime 
recommendation  on  the  basis  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  soil  involved.  At  the  same  time,  the 
soil  test  will  show  the  relative  level  of  fertility. 
This  information  will  be  helpful  in  adjusting  the 


fertilizer  application  and  grade  in  line  with  the 
individual  needs  of  the  particular  crop  to  be 
grown. 

2.  Prevent  fertilizer  injury. 

Fertilizer  materials  are  salt,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  applied  in  contact  with  the  seed.  Results 
have  shown  that  it  is  generally  best  to  apply  the 
fertilizer  in  bands  2  to  3  inches  to  the  side  and  1 
to  2  inches  below  the  level  of  the  seed ;  about  1 
inch  below  the  root  crown  of  a  plant  which  is  to 
be  transplanted.  Where  such  equipment  is  not 
available,  it  is  desirable  to  mix  the  fertilizer 
with  the  soil,  and  have  1  to  2  inches  of  fertilizer 
free  soil  between  the  fertilizer  and  the  seed.  It 
is  recognized  that  good  returns  from  fertilizer 
cannot  be  obtained  when  a  poor  stand  results. 

3.  Plant  an  adapted  variety. 

The  selection  of  varieties  which  have  the  ability 
to  produce  efficiently  at  the  level  of  fertility  sup- 
plied, and  which  will  mature  during  the  growing 
season,  is  important.  The  varieties  should  be 
carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  variety  tests  in 
the  local  area  and  should  correspond  to  desired 
characteristics,  not  only  in  yield,  but  in  ability 
to  stand  in  the  field,  to  resist  diseases,  produce 
the  quality  of  crop  desired,  and  fit  the  demand  on 
the  farm,  or  the  market  on  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

4.  Provide  enough  plants  per  acre. 
Experiments  have  proven  conclusively  that  cer- 
tain spacings  of  tobacco  will  produce  better  qual- 
ity for  specific  fertilization  level.  Plant  popula- 
tion has  also  been  shown  important  with  soy- 
beans, cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  and  many  other 
plants.  The  efficient  use  of  soil  fertility  and 
moisture  requires  a  variation  of  the  plant  popu- 
lation in  line  with  the  fertility  level  and  the  yield 
desired. 

The  principle  of  plant  population  is  not  new,  as 
livestock  men  have  already  found  it  desirable 
to  vary  the  number  of  animals  in  a  pasture  in  line 
with  the  ability  of  the  pasture  to  produce  grazing. 
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Unfertilized  plot,  left,  produced  2SS  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre; 

plot  on   right,  fertilized  with  J}5  pounds   of  phosphoric  acid, 

produced  6J/5  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. — 

National  Fertilizer  Association  photo. 


5.  Treat  seed  to  prevent  seedling  diseases. 

Most  of  the  hybrid  seed  corn  purchased  on  the 
market  is  now  treated.  The  same  is  true  of 
much  of  the  cotton  seed.  The  importance  of  a 
stand  is  well  recognized  by  all  farmers  and  seed 
treatment  may  be  an  important  step  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  stand  to  use  the  fertility  of  your 
soil  and  the  applied  fertilizer  efficiently. 

6.  Prepare  a  good  seed  bed. 

Weed  seed  should  be  destroyed  before  planting 
and  the  seed  bed  should  be  prepared  in  line  with 
the  type  of  crop  to  be  grown.  A  poor  seed  bed 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  a  crop  failure. 

7.  Control  weeds  early  by  shallow  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  crops  vary,,  but  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  only  means  a  plant  has  of 
obtaining  water  and  plant  food  is  through  the 
roots.  The  plant  feeds  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  at  lower  depth.  It  should  also 
be  recognized,  that  the  surface  soil  contains  the 
largest  residue  of  previously  applied  fertilizer,  the 
highest  organic  matter  content  and  the  best  area- 
tion.  Therefore,  deep  cultivation  would  prevent 
the  roots  from  feeding  in  the  more  fertile  surface 
layers  of  the  soil. 

In  weed  control,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that 
weed  seeds  do  not  germinate  except  when 
brought  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Deep  culti- 
vation brings  new  weed  seed  from  the  lower 
depth  to  seed  them  on  this  well  prepared  seed  bed. 
Deep  cultivation  also  destroys  the  roots  of  the 
cultivated  plant  which  cannot  compete  with  the 
new  weed  seeds  brought  to  the  surface. 

CORN  RESPONDS  TO  FERTILIZER 

One  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  growing  on  an  acre 
of  land,  contain  approximately  140  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 45  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  100  pounds  of 
potash  in  the  stover  and  grain.  Where  the  soil 
cannot  supply  a  very  large  part  of  this  high  require- 
ment, low  yields  or  crop  failure  will  follow. 


With  adequate  amounts  of  phosphate  and  potash 
in  the  soil,  or  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  experimental 
results  show  that  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn.  This  means 
that  when  20%  nitrogen  materials  are  selling,  for 
example,  at  $3.40  per  hundred  pounds,  that  corn 
yields  can  be  increased  for  34if  per  bushel  after  the 
potash  and  phosphate  requirements  are  supplied. 

Members  (628)  of  the  100  Bushel  Corn  Club, 
through  1947,  "produced  an  average  of  116  bushels 
per  acre  at  a  cost  for  fertilizer  and  manure  of  24^' 
a  bushel.  The  North  Carolina  corn  champion  for 
1948  produced  148.26  bushels  on  an  acre  of  land 
with  a  fertilizer  cost  of  $61.05,  which  is  approx- 
imately 40(/\,a  bushel.  The  cost  per  bushel  for  labor, 
power  and  fertilizer  was  reported  at  68.6%  per 
bushel  and  the  corn  was  sold  at  $1.30  per  bushel. 

Such  records,  in  comparison  to  the  state  average 
in  1948  of  31  bushels  per  acre,  show  that  fertilizer 
is  just  as  essential  in  efficient  crop  production  as  the 
modern  equipment  used  in  preparing  the  land,  plant- 
ing, and  cultivating  the  crop. 

SOYBEAN  YIELDS  ARE  INCREASED 

A  40  bushel  crop  of  soybeans  removes  the  equiva- 
lent of  300  pounds  of  an  0-10-20  fertilizer.  Experi- 
mental results  on  9  tests  in  1946  show  that  lime, 
alone,  increased  the  yield  2.8  bushels.  400  pounds  of 
0-10-20,  alone,  increased  the  yields  5.2  bushels.  Lim- 
ing the  soils  in  line  with  the  requirements  as  shown 
by  the  soil  tests,  and  applying  400  uounds  of  an 
0-10-20  fertilizer,  without  fertilizer  injury,  increased 
the  yield  12.4  bushels.  This  was  a  55%  increase  in 
yields  over  the  22  bushels  obtained  with  no  treat- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  and  lime  treatment  was 
$8.20  for  a  yield  increase  of  12.4  bushels  which  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  state  average  yield  of 
soybeans.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  soybeans  was  little  except  for  the 
fertilizer  and  lime  treatment.  This  is  true  because 
the  cost  of  land  preparation,  seeding,  and  cultiva- 
tion is  about  the  same.    Furthermore,  there  is  prac- 


Proper  fertilizer,  right,  both  at  seeding  and  as  top  dressing, 

show  the  difference  in  the  use  of  no  fertilizer, 

left,  in  this  cover  crop. 
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tically  little  additional  cost  in  combining.  Again, 
fertilizers  appear  to  be  essential  for  economical 
yields.  It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that  fertility 
levels  must  be  maintained  by  fertilization  if  good 
crop  production  is  to  be  continued. 

COTTON  SHOWS  ECONOMIC  RESPONSE 

The  average  of  three  Experiment  Station  tests 
on  cotton  shows  an  increase  of  571  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  from  the  application  of  40  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, equivalent  to  200  pounds  of  calnitro.  In  another 
test,  application  of  50  pounds  of  P2O5,  approximately 
equivalent  to  300  pounds  of  superphosphate,  gave  an 
increase  of  570  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  In  another 
test,  the  application  of  60  pounds  of  K20,,  100  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  resulted  in  the  increase  of  702 
pounds  of  seed  cotton.  All  three  are  normally  re- 
quired for  good  cotton  yields. 

The  winner  of  the  5-acre  cotton  contest  produced 
1,430  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  on  5  acres  in 
1948.  He  used  a  per  acre  application  of  700  pounds 
of  4-10-6  supplemented  with  50  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
results  show  that  economical  responses  can  be  ob- 
tained from  fertilizer  when  applied  on  soils  used  for 
crop  production  in  this  state. 

TOBACCO  YIELDS  ARE  LARGER 

A  fertilizer  test  at  Oxford  during  the  period  1939- 
1944  gave  565  pounds  of  tobacco  with  no  fertilizer 


and  1409  pounds  with  a  complete  fertilizer.  Where 
the  phosphoric  acid  was  left  out  of  the  fertilizer, 
the  yield  was  790  pounds;  with  the  potash  left  out, 
the  yield  was  1128  pounds  per  acre. 

SUMMARY 

Fertilizers  are  one  of  the  major  costs  of  crop 
production  in  North  Carolina.  The  widespread  use 
of  fertilizers  have  been  demonstrated  as  economical 
by  Experiment  Station  tests  and  general  farm  prac- 
tice. 

Factors  such  as  proper  liming  of  the  soil,  fertilizer 
placement  to  prevent  seed  and  seedling  injury, 
adapting  the  fertilizers  to  soil  conditions  and  the 
crop,  supplying  enough  plants  of  adapted  varieties, 
good  seed  bed  preparation,  good  weed  and  insect 
control  are  essential  for  the  maximum  return  for 
the  dollars  spent  for  fertilizer. 

Recommendations  regarding  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  major  crops,  are  available.  Each  farmer 
should  study  the  requirements  of  plants  as  closely 
as  they  study  the  requirements  for  feeding  the 
family  and  the  livestock.  Don't  let  your  alfalfa  die 
for  the  need  of  a  little  borax,  in  addition  to  your 
fertilizer,  or  your  corn  starve  and  fire  from  the  bot- 
tom for  need  of  more  nitrogen  or  potash. 


M 


Soil  Testing  Basic  For  Efficient  Fertilizer  Usage 

By  Dr.  J.  Fielding  Reed,  Director,  Soil  Testing  Division,  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture 

More  than  50,000  soil  samples  will  be  tested  this 
year  for  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina.     The  effi-  *.  $**■*"&  ** 

cient  farmer  has  learned  to  boost  his  income  by  pro- 
ducing more  per  acre  rather  than  by  cultivating 
more  acres.  These  greater  yields  mean  using  ferti- 
lizer and  lime  more  effectively. 

Soil  tests  help  eliminate  the  guesswork  in  such 
problems  as:  Should  I  apply  lime  on  this  field?  How 
much  does  it  need?  What  grade  of  fertilizer  should 
I  use  on  this  soil  ?  How  much  should  I  apply  ?  Mod- 
ern methods  allow  the  soil  to  answer  these  questions 
for  itself. 

North  Carolina  farmers  have  at  their  service  the 
facilities  of  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  best 
equipped  soil  testing  laboratories  in  the  country. 
Established  in  1939  it  has  grown  in  popularity  until 
now  more  than  15,000  farmers  are  using  its  services. 
Some  of  the  tests  conducted  in  this  laboratory  will 
be  discussed  briefly  along  with  the  value  of  these 
tests  in  a  sound  farming  program. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tests  is  for  lime  require- 
ment. This  actually  involves  a  combination  of 
several  tests.     Proper  lime  recommendations  result 


Note:  Dr.  Reed  has  submitted  his  resignation,  effective  July  I,  to  accept  the 
position  of  southern  manager  for  the  American  Potash  Institute.  He  will 
move  to  Atlanta  where  he  will  maintain  headquarters. 


This  field  of  corn  received  lime  when  it  needed  potash.    A  soil 

test  would  have  prevented  this  trouble  and  allowed  use 

of  the  lime  on  fields  that  needed  it. 

from  a  consideration  of  a  combination  of  four  or 
five  different  tests  on  the  soil.  Many  farmers  realize 
the  need  for  proper  liming  of  their  fields  if  they  are 
to  get  the  best  use  of  the  fertilizers  they  are  using. 
Lime  the  fields  that  need  lime,  but  leave  lime  off  of 
those  that  do  not  need  lime.  This  is  brought  out 
by  the  illustrations  with  corn. 
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Vieio  of  the  Soil  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  N.  C.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  showing  some  of  the  equipment 

used  for  analyzing  soils. 

Other  soil  analyses  indicate  the  levels  of  phosphate 
and  potash  in  the  soil.  This  permits  the  farmer  to 
choose  his  fertilizer  so  as  to  correct  for  low  levels 


of  either  of  these  plant  foods.  If  the  soil  is  low  in 
potash,  he  may  choose  a  grade  high  in  potash  such 
as  a  5-10-10,  or  he  may  wish  to  use  extra  potash  in 
his  side-dressing. 

The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  de- 
termined. This  important  constituent  is  often  too 
low  in  many  of  our  North  Carolina  soils.  The  proper 
use  of  fertilizer  and  lime  is  very  closely  tied  in  with 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  When 
organic  matter  breaks  down  it  releases  nitrogen  that 
plants  can  use  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  needed 
for  crops  like  tobacco  depends  on  how  much  organic 
matter  is  in  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  these  analyses,  soils  are  tested  for 
a  number  of  other  constituents.  To  be  most  useful 
soil  tests  should  be  adopted  as  a  regular  part  of  a 
farmers'  program.  It  is  best  to  avoid  trouble  by 
taking  advantage  of  soil  tests  rather  than  to  wait 
until  trouble  develops  before  using  them.  The  soil 
is  our  basic  heritage.  We  must  maintain  its  pro- 
ductivity. Soil  tests  give  us  an  inventory  of  the 
soil's  resources. 

The  soil  testing  service  is  available  to  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  at  no  charge.  Containers  and  instruc- 
tions for  obtaining  samples  can  be  secured  through 
the  mail  or  from  the  local  agricultural  leaders.  For 
soil  tests  to  be  of  most  value,  the  soil  should  be 
properly  sampled,  but  correct  sampling  is  a  simple 
matter  and  any  farmer  can  sample  his  own  fields. 
Farmers,  nurserymen,  home  gardeners  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  obtaining  these  instructions 
can  write  to  the  Soil  Testing  Division,  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Raleigh. 


Early  Practices  in  State,  Fertilizer  Sale  and  Use 

By  Rosser  H.  Taylor,1  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College 


Commercial  fertilizers  were  used  sparingly  and 
experimentally  in  North  Carolina  in  the  decade  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War.  The  limited  and  cautious  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  'fifties  represents 
an  aspect  of  a  widespread  program  conducted  by 
gentlemen  farmers  to  check  unscientific  land-use 
and  to  raise  agriculture  in  the  South  to  a  more 
profitable  level.  Experiments  with  marl,  land  plas- 
ter, lime,  muck  and  liquid  manures  had  not  increased 
yields  appreciably.  Then  a  new  substance  came  on 
the  market — guano2  from  the  Chincha  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Peru.  Much  was  expected  of  this  potent 
stuff,  rich  in  nitrogen  and  highly  stimulating  to 
plant  life. 

Since  the  Peruvian  guano  was  a  new  product  in 
the  United  States,  high  in  price,  and  since  the  farm- 
ers and  planters  of  North  Carolina  could  not  draw 


^ead  of  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences,  Western  Carolina  Teachers 
College.  The  author  is  making  a  study  of  the  sale  and  application  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  under  a  Carnegie  Grant, 
awarded  by  Furman  University.  The  grantee  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of   Furman    University. 

The  term   "guano"   was   applied   loosely   in   later  years  to   designate   any 
manipulated  commercial  fertilizer, 


upon  the  experience  of  others,  it  was  used  with 
caution  until  its  effects  upon  the  crops  and  the  land 
could  be  ascertained. 

GUANO  USE  EXPERIMENTAL 

Urged  to  publish  the  results  of  their  experiments 
with  guano,  farmers  and  planters  supplied  the  edi- 
tors of  agricultural  journals  with  numerous  com- 
munications. Experiments  with  the  Peruvian  guano 
eventually  led  to  general  agreement  that  guano 
should  be  used  with  plaster  to  fix  the  ammonia,  that 
it  required  moisture  for  the  best  results,  and  that 
it  did  not  pay  on  poor  land.  There  was,  prior  to 
1860,  no  general  agreement  as  to  how  it  should  be 
applied,  except  that  it  should  not  be  in  direct  contact 
with  the  plant. 

Due  to  the  high  price  ($60  per  long  ton)  and  to 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  use  of  excessive 
amounts,  most  purchasers  used  from  200  to  300 
pounds  of  guano  per  acre  and  then  wondered  whether 
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the  increased  yields  were  not  more  than  offset  by 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

Just  as  the  farmers  and  planters  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  beginning  to  use  guano  with  a  degree  of 
intelligence,3  the  Civil  War  intervened  to  cut  off  all 
shipments  to  points  within  the  Confederate  States. 

REQUIRED  IN  POST-WAR  ERA 

With  the  return  of  peace,  the  farm  lands  of  the 
State  were  further  depleted,  the  labor  supply  was 
uncertain,  money  scarce,  and  credit  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. With  small  capital,  and  in  the  case  of  tenant 
farmers,  none,  the  people  must  continue  to  farm 
regardless  of  unfavorable  conditions.  In  order  to 
obtain  supplies  from  the  time-merchant  while  the 
crop  was  in  the  making,  farmers  were  required  to 
grow  cash  crops  which  required  fertilization.  Worn- 
out  lands  would  not  produce  without  manure  and 
there  was  little  capital  and  opportunity  for  clearing 
fresh  lands. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  was  logical  for  the  farm- 
ers to  look  to  the  commercial  fertilizers,  now  avail- 
able, for  their  economic  salvation.  Stable  manure, 
admittedly  beneficial,  was  never  sufficient  to  cover 
more  than  a  few  favored  acres.  Compost  was  slow 
in  action  and  laborious  in  preparation.  The  urgency 
to  grow  cash  crops  with  which  to  meet  obligations 
in  the  fall  precluded  emphasis  on  cover  crops.  No 
time-merchant  would  "furnish"  a  tenant  to  grow 
clover. 

Sensing  the  need  for  the  prompt-acting  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton and  Richmond  established  agencies  and  sub- 
agencies  in  North  Carolina  to  sell  Baugh  &  Sons, 
Raw  Bone  Superphosphate,  German  Kainit,  Empire 
Guano,  a  variety  of  South  Carolina  phosphates,  and 
numerous  other  brands,  all  highly  "touted".  Peru- 
vian guano  reappeared  and  was  in  great  demand. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  all  brands  usually  exceeded 
the  supply.  After  the  war,  the  Peruvian  guano 
gradually  declined  in  quality,  but  not  in  price;  be- 
sides, it  was  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

CREDIT  IN  CASH  CROPS  ONLY 

The  commercial  fertilizers  were  sold  on  credit 
with  bills  payable  in  the  fall  when  the  crops  were 
sold.  The  dealer  received  the  fertilizer  on  credit 
and  sold  it  on  credit.  Apparently,  it  was  the  policy 
of  most  fertilizer  companies  to  hold  the  agent  re- 
sponsible for  payment;  but  they  were  willing  to 
accept  in  payment  notes  or  drafts  of  farmers  prop- 
erly endorsed  by  the  agent,  payable  in  October  or 
November.      For   example,   the   mercantile   firm   of 


The  superphosphates,  manufactured  in  Baltimore,  were  not  used  exten- 
sively in  North  Carolina  before  the  Civil  War. 

'Pulliam  Connolly  Papers,  1801-1877,  (Flowers  Collection)  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

rVestal  W.  Perry  Papers,  1877-1887,  (Flowers  Collection),  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

"Miscellaneous  Edgecombe  County  Papers.  Southern  Historical  Collec- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina.  The  fertilizer  note  was  dated  May  30, 
1881.  In  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  very  little  fertilizer  was  sold  on  open 
account. 

7Pulliam  Connolly  Papers,  1801-1877,  (Flowers  Collection),  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

bSecond  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  North 
Carolina  (1878)   p.  5. 


Pulliam  and  Connolly  of  Leasburg,  N.  C,  served  as 
agents  for  several  fertilizer  companies.  These  mer- 
chants sold  the  goods  at  a  per  ton  profit  of  from  four 
to  eight  dollars,  taking  in  payment  farmers'  notes 
or  drafts.  These,  in  turn,  when  endorsed  by  Pulliam 
and  Connolly,  were  accepted  in  the  fall  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  payment. 

The  Stono  Phosphate  Co.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
desirous  of  introducing  its  fertilizers  in  Caswell 
County,  offered  Pulliam  and  Connolly  a  flat  10% 
commission  on  all  sales  "which  we  would  expect  you 
to  secure  by  taking  purchasers'  notes  payable  No- 
vember next."4 

HARD  TERMS  FOR  GROWERS 

Farmers  whose  notes  the  agent  would  not  endorse 
were  sometimes  hard  put  to  obtain  fertilizers. 
Usually,  a  farmer  in  destitute  circumstances  was 
required  to  sign  a  special  guano  note  giving  the 
dealer  a  prior  claim  on  all  or  a  part  of  his  crop.  For 
example,  Elisha  Charles  mortgaged  his  entire  crop 
of  tobacco  to  Bestal  W.  Perry  of  High  Point,  a  ferti- 
lizer dealer,  for  one  bag  of  fertilizer  valued  at  $4.50. 
Another  farmer  mortgaged  his  entire  crop  of  wheat 
for  forty  dollars  worth  of  fertilizers.5  A.  Braswell, 
an  Edgecombe  County  merchant,  agreed  to  furnish 
R.  C.  Burgess  guano  "not  to  exceed  the  value  of  562 
pounds  of  merchantable  cotton."  Burgess  gave  to 
Braswell  a  lien  on  all  his  crops  to  secure  payment, 
"according  to  the  laws  made  to  secure  advances  for 
agricultural  purposes."  The  said  Braswell  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  premises  and  seize  the  crops  should 
Burgess  default. |; 

All  manufacturers  offered  a  substantial  discount 
for  cash  and  all  the  fertilizer  companies  endeavored 
to  fix  the  retail  price.  The  latter  was,  according  to 
John  Ott,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Fertilizer  Co., 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  regulate.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  commercial  fertilizers  that,  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  less  resistance  was  encoun- 
tered in  regulating  the  retail  trade.  Always  a  cash 
dollar  would  buy  more  fertilizers  than  a  "time" 
dollar.  For  instance,  the  dealer  in  1876  was  obli- 
gated to  pay  $38  per  ton  for  Soluble  Guano ;  he  sold 
it  for  $44  cash  or  $50  on  time.  When  cotton  was 
received  in  payment  at  the  local  depot  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  at  15(/'  per  pound,  the  retail  price  was 
$65  per  ton.  Freight  from  Charleston  to  Leasburg, 
N.  C,  was  $4  per  ton.7 

CHEAPER,  BETTER— INSPECTION 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  South  Carolina 
phosphates  around  1870,  prices  of  the  standard 
brands  of  fertilizers  ranged  from  $50  to  $60  per 
ton.  Subsequent  to  their  introduction  and  to  the 
establishment  of  fertilizer  plants  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  price  declined  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  ton 
on  the  popular  brands.  According  to  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  L.  L.  Polk,  29,279  tons  of  commercial 
fertilizers  were  shipped  into  North  Carolina  in  1878. 
The  average  sale  price  was  around  $40  per  ton,8 
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Along  with  the  decline  in  price,  the  purchaser  re- 
ceived a  better  product,  one  with  a  guaranteed  anal- 
ysis. The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1877 
approved  the  first  inspection  act  which  required  each 
package  of  fertilizer  to  be  labeled  with  a  tag  which 
"shall  truly  set  forth — the  chemical  composition  of 
the  contents  of  such  and  the  real  percentage  of  solu- 
ble and  precipitated  phosphoric  acid,  soluble  potassa, 
ammonia  or  its  equivalent  in  nitrogen.9  No  unlabel- 
ed fertilizer  could  be  sold  lawfully. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  The  Progressive  Farmer, 
the  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the 
State  increased  sharply  from  decade  to  decade,  with 
the  farmers  showing  a  preference  for  the  complete 
fertilizer.  The  so-called  complete  fertilizer  was 
supposed  to  meet  essential  plant  needs  in  available 
ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Ordinarily, 
the  guaranteed  formula  indicated  the  presence  of 
214  to  3%  ammonia,  9  to  10%  phosphoric  acid,  and 
IV2  to  2%  potash  in  a  worthless  filler.  This  mixture 
was  sown  in  the  drill  under  cotton  at  the  rate  of  200 
to  300  pounds  per  acre.  Tobacco  received  a  heavier 
application  in  the  drill  of  a  special  tobacco  ferti- 
lizer. 

Corn  and  other  food  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
truck,  were  generally  neglected.  In  general,  the 
amount  used  per  acre  was  insufficient  to  produce 
convincing  results.  The  editor  of  The  Progressive 
Farmer  was  probably  correct  in  asserting  that 
"farmers  are  wasting  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers."10 

FERTILIZER  WITHOUT  FILLER 

Some  farmers  mixed  their  fertilizers  at  home  with 
gratifying  results.  By  combining  200  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  100  pounds  of  Kainit,  and  100 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  they  prepared  a  complete 
fertilizer  minus  the  worthless  filler.  This  formula, 
with  one  exception,  received  the  endorsement  of  H. 
B.  Battle,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 

BLaws   and    Resolutions   of   the   State   of    North    Carolina,    (Raleigh    1877), 
pp.  510-511.     The  inspection  law  was  subsequently  made  more  stringent. 
3"The  Progressive  Farmer,  Jan.  29,    1889. 
nThe  Progressive  Farmer,  Dec.   I,   1896. 


tural  Experiment  Station.  Battle  advised  the  use 
of  50  pounds  of  Kainit  instead  of  100. 

An  innovation  in  the  'eighties  was  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing  on  row  crops 
with  increasing  regularity.  Eventually,  this  prac- 
tice came  to  be  almost  universal.  Otherwise,  there 
was  a  trend  towards  the  use  of  higher  analysis  fer- 
tilizers, heavier  applications,  especially  for  tobacco, 
and  the  increased  use  of  agricultural  lime.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  fertilizer  industry  was  well- 
established  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  had  become  general.  Indeed, 
most  farmers  would  hesitate  to  farm  without  the 
use  of  chemical  manures. 

Farmers  all  too  frequently  did  not  use  commercial 
fertilizers  intelligently.  Having  virtually  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemistry  of  soils  or  of  plant  needs,  they 
purchased  by  brand  names  without  any  regard  for 
the  formula.  They  knew  that  fertilizers  increased 
yields  when  rainfall  was  adequate,  and  since  the 
fertilizers  could  be  had  on  credit,  they  came  to  be 
the  main  reliance.  To  purchase  and  to  apply  prompt- 
acting  fertilizers  was  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Even  farmers  who  understood  the  value  of  introduc- 
ing organic  matter  into  the  leached  soils  hauled 
more  commercial  fertilizers  than  compost  to  the 
fields,  come  planting  time. 

The  availability  of  commercial  fertilizers  caused 
many  farmers  to  neglect  cover  crops,  crop  rotation, 
and  composting.  Instead  of  introducing  nitrogen 
into  the  soil  by  means  of  cover  crops,  farmers  elected 
to  purchase  the  nitrogen  and  place  it  under  cotton. 
A  wiser  course,  according  to  W.  F.  Massey  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  was  to  manure 
clover  and  cowpeas  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
for  producing  nitrogen  to  be  utilized  by  the  ensuing 
cotton  crop.11  Without  capital  and  vision,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  generality  of  farmers 
to  depart  from  the  inherited  pattern.  Another  gen- 
eration with  the  benefit  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
with  funds  provided  by  a  generous  government, 
would  do  better. 


Plant  Food  Institute  Aids  Better  Crops,  More  Economy 

By  E.  Y.  Floyd,  Director,  The  Plant  Food  Institute  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Inc. 


Prior  to  1939  a  group  of  fertilizer  manufacturers 
met  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  organizing  so  as  to  secure  latest  research  in- 
formation on  crops  in  the  area  they  served.  They 
assumed  by  being  organized  they  could  obtain  more 
information  to  pass  on  to  their  representatives  in 
the  field,  and  the  representatives  in  turn  could  pass 
it  on  to  producers.  This  group  of  interested  fertil- 
izer manufacturers  desired  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  Extension  Service,  and 
other  agricultural  agencies  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  farm  people. 

In  1939  the  organization  known  as  the  Plant  Food 
Institute  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Inc.  was 


formed  and  incorporated  in  North  Carolina.  The 
organization  was  to  serve  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  all  the  counties  in  Virginia  east  of  the  James 
River.  In  recent  years  the  directors  enlarged  the 
territory  to  cover  the  whole  State  of  Virginia,  and  in 
this  way  the  services  reach  a  larger  number  of 
people.  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Institute 
are  as  follows : 

DISTRIBUTES  SCIENTIFIC  FACTS 

To  obtain,  develop,  compile  and  publish,  scientific 
and  practical  information  regarding  all  forms  of 
plant  foods,  their  application  to  crops  of  all  kinds, 
cultural  practices  and  everything  pertaining  to  good 
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husbandry,  to  the  end  that  better  crops  can  be  raised 
with  greater  economy  to  the  grower,  and  that  plant 
foods  may  be  used  with  greater  intelligence. 

The  Institute  has  grown  in  membership,  and  at 
the  present  there  are  twenty-five  member  compa- 
nies, which  are  as  follows : 

Baugh  &  Sons  Company — Norfolk,  Va. 

Blackstone  Guano  Company,  Inc. — Blackstone,  Va. 

Blount  Fertilizer  Company,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Chas.  W.  Priddy  &  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Contentnea  Guano  Company,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Dixie  Chemical  Corporation,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Dixie  Guano  Company,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Farmville  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company,  Farmville, 
N.  C. 

International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corporation, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Liberty  Manufacturing  Company,  Red  Springs, 
N.  C. 

Maxton  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company,  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Naco  Fertilizer  Company,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

New  Bern  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Company,  New  Bern, 
N.  C. 

Planters  Cotton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Company,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Reliance  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Corporation,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Richmond  Guano  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Robertson  Chemical  Corporation,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Smith-Douglass  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Goldsboro, 
N.  C. 

Standard  Fertilizer  Company,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Weaver  Fertilizer  Company,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Weil  Fertilizer  Company,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wilmington  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

The  Plant  Food  Institute  recognized  from  the  be- 
ginning the  importance  of  conservation  of  the  soil 
and  building  up  plant  food  to  the  point  that  profitable 
production  could  be  obtained  on  the  acreage  under 
cultivation.  It  was  realized  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  farmers'  income  was  dependent  on  crops  and 
that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  farmers 
could  become  more  diversified  in  farming  and  add 
livestock  to  their  program. 

SPONSORS  CROP  DIVERSIFICATION 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Institute  to  sponsor 
and  lend  whatever  aid  possible  to  help  farmers 
diversify  their  agricultural  program.  It  has  also 
been  the  policy  of  the  Institute  to  work  with  and 
support  the  established  agencies  in  agriculture  work- 
ing with  farmers.     In  other  words,  the  effort  of  the 


Institute  has  been  to  supplement  the  organized 
efforts  in  behalf  of  agriculture  in  every  way  possible. 

Demonstration  is  one  method  the  Institute  follows 
in  working  with  agencies  in  stimulating  interest  in 
needed  projects.  Since  1946  the  Institute  in  coopera- 
tion with  Vocational  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  Extension  Service  and  Experiment  Station 
in  Virginia  have  conducted  pasture  demonstrations 
in  a  large  number  of  counties  in  both  States.  As  a 
result  of  the  demonstrations,  pastures  are  becoming- 
better  known  to  farmers  over  both  States.  Experi- 
ment Station  pasture  recommendations  are  also  be- 
ing used  more  by  farmers  today  than  ever  before. 

The  Institute  is  trying  to  do  its  part,  in  an  organ- 
ized way,  to  help  promote  better  agricultural  condi- 
tions throughout  both  states.  It  also  desires  to 
bring  about  more  stable  agriculture  by  improving 
conditions  on  the  farms  through  crop  rotation,  fer- 
tilization, and  cultural  practices,  thus  resulting  in 
greater  economy  to  the  growers. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Officers  of  the  Food  Plant  Institute  include  T.  F. 
Bridgers,  Wilson,  president ;  L.  Dudley  George,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  vice-president;  W.  Y.  Westmoreland, 
Goldsboro,  treasurer,  and  J.  D.  Robbins,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  secretary.  E.  Y.  Floyd,  with  offices 
in  the  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Raleigh,  is  director. 

The  officers  listed  above  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  including  one  for  each  member 
firm,  the  additional  members  of  the  board  being  as 
follows :  T.  E.  Doyle,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  W.  Fletcher 
Bergman,  Jr.,  Blackstone,  Va. ;  S.  Y.  Priddy,  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  N.  S.  Stokes,  New  Bern;  Edwin  Pate, 
Laurinburg;  S.  T.  Ashford,  Red  Springs;  J.  D.  Med- 
lin,  Maxton ;  J.  M.  Blass,  Wilmington ;  J.  S.  Weskett, 
New  Bern;  J.  J.  Joyce, -Norfolk;  C.  B.  Robertson, 
Norfolk;  R.  B.  Douglass,  Norfolk;  C.  G.  Crockett, 
Williamston ;  A.  W.  Weaver,  Norfolk ;  G.  Frank  Sey- 
mour, Goldsboro ;  J.  H.  Blount,  Greenville ;  J.  F. 
Carroll,  Wilmington;  M.  E.  Hunter,  Richmond; 
H.  N.  Hayden,  Wilmington;  Irvin  Morgan,  Jr., 
Farmville. 


WHY  N.  C.  FARMERS  USE 

(Continued  From  Page  48) 

of  many  others  would  be  so  low  that  they  would  re- 
turn very  poor  wages  for  the  labor  farmers  put  into 
them. 

Far  from  using  too  much  fertilizer  at  present,  our 
farmers  could  use  much  more  beneficially.  For 
example,  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  farm 
land  and  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  culti- 
vated land  is  producing  over  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
farm  income.  Through  proper  use  of  fertilizers, 
coupled  with  the  results  of  research  on  other  prac- 
tices, farmers  are  rapidly  learning  how  to  make 
much  more  effective  use  of  much  of  the  land  that 
hasn't  been  working  for  them  in  the  past. 
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Plant  Food  Council  Promotes  Improvement  in  Farmin; 

By  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  President,  American  Pla?it  Food  Council,  Inc. 


The  American  Plant  Food  Council,  Inc.  was  or- 
ganized in  June  1945  to  fill  the  need  for  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  positive  program  of  action  in  the  interest 
of  the  fertilizer  industry  as  well  as  American  agri- 
culture. 

Members  include  a  cross  section  of  the  industry 
throughout  the  Nation  including  the  following  North 
Carolina  manufacturers : 

Acme  Fertilizer  Company,  Acme  Building,  Wil- 
mington 

Contentnea  Guano  Company,  Wilson 
Dixie  Chemical  Corporation,  New  Bern 
Dixie  Guano  Co.,  Laurinburg 
Farmville  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Farmville 
Liberty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Red  Springs. 
New  Bern  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  Bern 
Planters  Cotton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Rocky  Mount 
Standard  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Williamston 
In    addition    to    North    Carolina    manufacturers 
many  other  members  of  the  Council  serve  Tar  Heel 
farmers  from  North  Carolina  plants  although  their 
home  offices  are  located  in  other  states. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

1.  Support  and  encourage  the  agricultural  re- 
search, educational  and  control  agencies. 

2.  Inform  its  membership,  farmers  and  others 
concerning  the  plant  food  needs  as  viewed  by  rec- 
ognized agricultural  research  agencies. 

3.  Promote  the  operation  of  the  fertilizer  industry 
under  the  present  system  of  private  enterprise  in 
continuing  to  solve  the  plant  food  problems  of  agri- 
culture in  cooperation  with  established  research  and 
educational  institutions. 

4.  Cooperate  with  farmers  and  their  organiza- 
tions in  developing  policies  designed  to  place  agri- 
culture on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

5.  Foster  the  lawful  interests  of  the  plant  food 
industry. 

6.  Encourage  the  conservation  of  our  basic  plant 
food  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  president,  the  staff  of  the  Coun- 
cil includes  Cedric  G.  Gran,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent; Dr.  John  R.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Agronomist  (formerly 
with  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation  at 
Richmond)  ;  Louis  H.  Wilson,  Director  of  Informa- 
tion (for  six  years  Editor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  Gov.  W.  Kerr 
Scott,  then  Commissioner  of  Agriculture)  and  Mrs. 
Diane  Taylor,  Secretary.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Council,  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  now  Master  of  the  North 


Carolina  State  Grange,  served  as  the  first  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  organization. 

PROMOTES  IMPROVED  FARMING 

The  Council  and  its  members  have  enjoyed  a  close 
working  relationship  with  Government  agencies  and 
leaders  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Currently,  an 
essay  contest  is  being  sponsored  jointly  with  the 
National  Grange  on  "Conservation  of  Our  Soil  Re- 
sources" and  prizes  totaling  $15,000.00  are  being 
made  available  to  young  men  and  women  through 
20  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  essay  contest,  the  Council  has  an 
aggressive  program  in  promotion  of  a  self-sustaining 
agriculture.  Notable  contributions  toward  agricul- 
tural education  include  the  issuance  of  more  than 
600,000  booklets  on  "Our  Land  and  Its  Care"  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Education  Agency 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  a  16mm.  sound 
motion  picture  on  "First  in  the  Hearts  of  Farmers" 
which  tells  the  story  of  some  of  the  agricultural 
experiences  of  George  Washington  and  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  plant  food  in  a  well- 
rounded  land  management  program. 

Among  other  publications  and  programs  designed 
to  create  a  better  understanding  between  our  mem- 
bers and  their  customers,  the  "Plant  Food  Journal", 
our  quarterly  magazine,  is  devoted  principally  to 
agronomic  articles  and  is  furnished  to  county  agents 
and  others  as  a  contribution  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  research. 

NOTABLE  CONTRIBUTORS 

Contributors  to  the  magazine  have  included:  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan;  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D-N.M.)  (former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  ;  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Cummings,  Assistant 
Director,  N.  C.  Experiment  Station,  State  College; 
Dr.  R.  M.  Salter,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils  and  Agriculture  Engineering,  USDA,  Belts- 
ville,  Md. ;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Parker,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Soils,  USDA;  O. 
V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
USDA;  E.  A.  Meyer,  Administrator,  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,  USDA ;  Chester  C.  Davis,  President, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  Congressman 
Harold  D.  Cooley,  Chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  in  addition  to  many  other  notables 
in  the  field  of  soil  science. 

Speaking  for  the  fertilizer  industry,  agriculture 
as  a  whole  can  look  to  the  year  ahead  with  confidence 
that  there  will  be  increases  in  plant  foods  in  line 
with  the  steady  march  of  progress  of  the  industry. 
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MORE,  BETTER  FERTILIZER 

Industry's  confidence  in  the  future  stems  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  fertilizers  has 
been  increased  about  two  and  one-half  times  com- 
pared with  the  1935-39  average.  At  the  same  time, 
the  average  plant  food  content  per  ton  has  been  in- 
creased substantially. 

Plant  foods  in  the  year  ahead,  as  they  have  in  the 


years  past,  will  play  an  important  role  among  the 
sound  land  management  practices  so  essential  to  an 
economy  of  abundance.  And,  looking  toward  the 
future,  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  products  and  increase 
their  production  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
of  a  private  enterprise  system — a  system  that  has 
made  this  Nation  a  model  of  strength  and  the  hope 
of  freedom-loving  men  everywhere. 


National  Association  Helps  in  Agricultural  Research 

By  W.  E.  Chace,  The  National  Fertilizer  Association 


North  Carolina  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  pro- 
gressive agriculture,  reflected  in  its  output  of  farm 
products,  its  diversified  and  balanced  crop  program, 
its  adoption  of  the  latest  farming  practices  and  its 
leadership  in  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

According  to  the  annual  report  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  Association  on  fertilizer  consump- 
tion for  1947,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  North  Carolina  ranked  No.  1  among 
all  the  48  States  of  the  Nation.  The  State  has  held 
this  rank  for  many  years,  constantly  increasing  its 
use  of  fertilizer  with  the  passing  of  every  12  months. 
The  consumption  in  1947  reached  the  record  total 
of  1,652,782  tons  which  compares  with  the  5-year 
pre-war  average  during  1935-1939  of  1,119,246  tons. 

PRODUCER- OF  QUALITY  CROPS 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association  is  justly  proud 
of  its  numerous  members  found  in  every  agricultural 
section  of  North  Carolina  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  large  tonnage  available  to  the  State's  industrious 
farmers.  North  Carolina's  prestige  as  a  producer 
of  quality  crops,  including  tobacco,  corn,  cotton  and 
livestock  could  not  be  maintained  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fertilizer  industry's  operations  in  the  State  and 
in  nearby  States. 

North  Carolina's  farmers  have  learned  of  the 
many  advantages,  primarily  including  increased 
profits,  to  be  obtained  from  the  wise  use  of  fertilizer. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  to  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  for  their  research  program  and  their 
work  in  getting  their  findings  put  into  practice  by 
individual  farmers.  North  Carolina  State  Agricul- 
tural College  is  recognized  as  a  leader.  "Research 
and  Farming,"  the  Seventieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
discusses  experimental  results  which,  when  put  into 
practice,  will  mean  a  still  more  prosperous  North 
Carolina  agriculture.  Likewise,  credit  is  due  to  the 
unstinting  efforts  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  fertilizer  industry  for  their 
work  in  fostering  good  farming  practices. 

All  of  this  story  has  been  spread  to  virtually  every 
farmer  in  the  State  through  the  personal  guidance 
of  agricultural  workers,  through  the  distribution  of 
results  of  demonstration  experiments  and  through 


the  showing  of  motion  pictures  dealing  with  scien- 
tific farming  methods. 

PAMPHLETS  PROMOTE  BETTER  CROPS 

The  pamphlets  distributed  by  the  NFA  include 
those  devoted  to  the  growing  of  crops  produced  in 
North  Carolina,  such  as  "More  Corn  Per  Acre"  and 
"Green  Pastures,"  as  well  as  the  National  Joint 
Committee  on  Fertilizer  Application's  booklet, 
"Methods  of  Applying  Fertilizer".  The  Association's 
sound  and  color  motion  pictures  on  "The  Life  of  the 
Soil,"  "Putting  Plant  Food  to  Work,"  and  "What's 
in  the  (Fertilizer)  Bag,"  have  also  helped  present 
the  case  for  proper  fertilizer  use  before  the  farmers 
of  the  State. 

Indicative  of  the  alertness  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  is  their  interest  in  the  development 
of  winter  pastures,  found  extremely  profitable  when 
fertilizer  is  properly  applied  to  grasslands.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  the  NFA's  Plant  Food  Research. 
Committee  visited  North  Carolina  in  the  course  of 
a  winter  grazing  tour,  and  its  members  were  im- 
pressed by  the  accomplishments  already  made  in 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  potentialities  of  the  future. 
It  is  apparent  that  insofar  as  the  fertilizer  program 
for  winter  pastures  in  North  Carolina  is  concerned, 
the  objective  no  longer  is  one  of  seeing  how  little  can 
be  used  but  rather  one  of  determining  how  much 
can  be  used  economically. 

GOV.  SCOTT  ACCEPTS  CHALLENGE 

Increased  corn  production  in  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  agriculturists  in  the 
State.  Recently  Governor  Scott,  formerly  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  an  ardent  advocate 
of  good  farming  practices,  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Governor  Tuck  of  Virginia  to  a  corn-growing  contest, 
the  winner  to  be  that  State  which  made  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  in  corn  yields  in  1949,  with  the 
period  1937-1946  as  a  base.  Seeking  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  promoting  this  good  work,  the  NFA  has 
offered  the  "Corn  Challenge  Trophy." 

The  fertilizer  industry  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  farmers  of  North  Carolina,  helping  to  make  for 
even  brighter  days  than  agriculture  there  has  yet 
experienced. 
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ES  PEAKS  AND  TROUGHS 

By  Alden  P.  Honeycutt,  Administrative  Assistant, 
ES  Division,  ESC 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  official  history  of  the 
Employment  Service  don't  read  this.  That  story 
was  well  presented  in  Fall  issue  of  1946  and  again 
in  the  Winter  issue  of  1947.  This  article  will  have 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  that  agency  in  its  quest 
for  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Even  at  the  time  that  the  above  picture  was  taken 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  summer 
of  1934  we  could  foresee  the  end  of  our  job  of  sup- 
plying workers  to  CWA  projects  and  Federal  Aid 
highway  jobs.  It  was  not  so  much  that  we  regretted 
that,  for  our  leaders  had  great  inspiration.  I  think 
that  it  was  Mae  Thompson  Evans,  then  our  Assist- 
ant Director  and  now  holding  an  important  Federal 
position  in  Washington,  who  most  clearly  visualized 
the  need  for  and  advantages  of  a  permanent,  well 
established  employment  agency  to  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  jobs  and  workers  in  North  Carolina. 
So,  as  our  duties  permitted  we  began  an  infiltration 
sort  of  program  of  service  to  private  employers. 
Although  we  made  some  placements  it  was  not  easy, 
for  while  many  good  workers  were  jobless,  the  stigma 
of  "Relief"  was  already  being  associated  with  our 
offices.  But  we  were  persistent,  anxious  for  the  day 
when  our  files  would  be  more  than  shoe-boxes  and 
our  offices  would  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  their 
value  to  the  community.  But  already  "regionaliza- 
tion"  was  setting  in  and  casualties  were  heavy. 
Many  offices  were  being  closed  because  the  lack  of 
industries  in  their  areas  rendered  them  useless,  but 
on  the  whole  we  were  encouraged,  for  in  other  areas 
where  the  need  was  greatest  we  were  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  private  placements  and  were  beginning 
to  win  acceptance  and  even  some  recognition. 


Such  progress  was  to  be  shortlived,  however.  In 
the  early  fall  of  1935,  soon  after  the  inception  of 
WPA,  we  were  called  upon  to  handle  a  large  portion 
of  the  work  connected  with  that  program  pending 
the  completion  of  their  own  organization.  This 
work  left  little  time  for  service  to  private  industry 
or  the  development  of  an  employer  relations  pro- 
gram. By  mid  1936  WPA's  administrative  force 
had  expanded  to  the  point  where  it  could  take  over 
the  assignment  of  workers  and  the  incidental  cler- 
ical work. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  N.  C.  State  Employ- 
ment Service  was  established  and  we  were  it.  This 
was  a  rather  fluid  transition,  however,  for  many  of 
us  remained  on  the  Federal  payroll  for  more  than  a 
year  afterwards.  It  then  looked  as  if  we  had  really 
achieved  some  definite  program.  The  State  had, 
the  year  before,  appropriated  $75,000.00  to  match 
Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  the  agency  and  was 
now  taking  over  the  full  operation  of  it.  We  re- 
turned with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  the  development 
of  an  employer  relations  program.  Already,  though, 
normal  personnel  turnover  had  taken  its  toll  and 
some  of  the  faces  in  the  picture  were  no  longer  in 
our  midst. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1936  we  put  a  lot  of 
drive  in  our  efforts  to  procure  community  acceptance, 
but  from  time  to  time  it  was  necessary  to  leave  offices 
and  visit  scattered  WPA  projects  to  renew  the  appli- 
cations of  these  people  so  employed — car  fenders 
and  stumps  were  frequently  the  desks  over  which 
we  performed  our  duties — and  our  offices  became 
more  and  more  associated  with  the  relief  program  of 
the  day. 

In  late  1937  we  began  in  earnest  our  preparation 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation program.  The  first  claims  were  to  be  taken 
on  January  1,  1938.     Our  office  staffs  were  supple- 
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NRS  GROUP   IN    1934 

Pictured  above  is  a  group  of  the  old 
National  Reemployment  Service  workers 
in  North  Carolina  holding  a  conference 
in  Chapel  Hill  in  the  early  summer  of 
193  4.  Capus  M.  Waynick,  now  Ambas- 
sador to  Nicaragua,  was  State  director, 
and  Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans,  Wash- 
ington, and  William  F.  George,  Raleigh, 
were  assistants.  At  least  15  of  these 
individuals  in  the  NRS  just  about  15 
years  ago  are  still  with  the  successor 
agency. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  identify  all 
individuals  in  the  picture.  Some  of  them 
are  tagged,  possibly  a  few  improperly. 
Paces  change,  the  picture  fades  and  eyes 
grow  dimmer.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  those  days  or  who  may  be  in  the 
picture  are  asked  to  identify  any  they 
know  by  row  and  number,  so  all  the 
blanks  can  be  filled.  Write  names  and 
addresses  and  send  to  "The  E.S.C.  Quar- 
terly".    Here  are  those  identified: 

First  row,  seated  on  second  step  (two 
or  three  on  first  step)  1.  to  r. : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Earle  W.   Brockman,  Gastonia 

Mrs.  Anne  Knowles,  Charlotte 

Irma  Johnson,   Raleigh 

Mrs.  Allie  Scott  Barker,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Millie  Crowell,  Thomasville 

Hubert  P.  Williams,  Raleigh 

Wm.  F.  George,  Raleigh 

S.  F.  Campbell,  Raleigh  (deceased) 

Homer  H.  B.  Mask 

Lucy  Dortch,  Raleigh 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 


Catherine  Bonitz,  Greensboro 


Mrs.  Carlotta  Norton,  Morganton 
Mrs.   Ethel  C.   Lipscomb,   Dur- 
ham(?) 

Mrs.  Carolyn  L.  Reynolds,  Winston- 
Salem 


Second    row,    seated    on    third    step, 
1.  to  r.: 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


W.  E.  Boney,  Kinston 

Edith  P.  Alley,  Waynesville 

Rachel  Garrison,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Janie  Holloman,  Murfreesboro 

Mrs.    Rachel   Shiplett   Baker,    High 

Point(?) 


Mrs.     Jennie     Satterfield     Fonville, 

Reidsville 

Mrs. Thomas,  High  Point 

Mrs.  Nina  B.  Galligher 

Capus  M.   Waynick,  Raleigh 

May  T.  Evans,  Raleigh 

Mary  E.   Powell,  Raleigh 

Mrs.   Alden   Honeycutt 

Mrs.   Rebecca  Boyst,   Greensboro 


Mrs.  Agnes  R.  King,  High  Point 


Dwight    McKenzie,    Salisbury  (?) 


Third   row,    stooping   on   top   step,    1. 
to  r. : 

1.  Henry  J.  Shepherd,  Winston-Salem 

2.  John  W.  Edwards,  Franklin 

3.     Hackney,   Wilson 


4.  James  P.  Maddrey,  Raleigh 

5.  Lee  J.  Craven,  Raleigh 

6.  John  R.   Fish,   Salisbury 

7.  Charles  H.  Drury,  Charlotte 

8.  P.  Lane  Gaston,  Asheville   (deceas- 
ed) 

9.  Floyd  I.  White,  Edenton 
10. 

11.  Steven    D.    Bennett,    Rocky    Mount 
(deceased) 

12.  Nick  L.  Walker,  Raleigh 

13.  M.  E.  Tyson,  New  Bern 

14.  Harry  Evans,  Durham 

15.  Cardwell  Meador,  Burlington 

16.  Ira  Butts,  Murphy 

17.  I.  Lee  Parker,  Raleigh 

18.  R.  C.  Dellinger,  Wilmington 

Back  row,  standing,  1.  to  r.  : 

1.     Waldo  Porter,  Greensboro 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Mrs.    Maggie    Roberts    Jones     (de- 
ceased) 

Simon  P.  Davis,  Bryson  City 
Mason  E.  Swearingen,  Waynesville 
Alden  P.   Honeycutt,  Burnsville 


John  H.  Petty,  Wilson 
Bradsher,  Marion 

Bryan  Cannon,  Rutherfordton 


Carl  Baber,  Mount  Airy 


mented  by  UCC  employees,  sans  training,  and  we 
were  in  some  cases  given  additional  temporary 
workers.     Everybody  pitched  in  and  the  new  pro- 


gram was  put  across,  though  with  a  lot  of  errors 

and  many  delays  in  spite  of  a  lot  of  night  work.  For 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Fertilizer  Makers  Operating  In  and  Supplying  State 


North  Carolina  has  41  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing fertilizer  which  have  home  offices  in  the 
State  and  has  eight  other  firms  with  home  offices 
outside  the  State  but  which  have  one  or  more  plants 
operating  within  the  State.  In  addition,  24  other 
firms  either  sell  fertilizer  to  North  Carolina  growers 
or  supply  fertilizer  ingredients  to  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers within  the  State. 

All  of  these  73  firms  are  registered  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  their  products  sold 
in  the  State  are  subject  to  the  laws  governing  the 
production  and  sale  of  plant  food  mixtures  and 
constituent  parts,  as  enacted  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  The  lists  of  firms  doing  business 
in  the  State  in  the  three  classifications  are  given 
below. 

HOME  OFFICES  IN  STATE 

Acme  Fertilizer  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

D.  A.  Beam  Co.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Blount  Fertilizer  Co.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Central  Oil  and  Milling  Co.,  Clayton,  N.  C. 

Contentnea  Guano  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Dixie  Chemical  Corp.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Dixie  Guano  Co.,  Inc.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Eastern  Guano  Co.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Farmville  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  Farmville,  N.  C. 

Fremont  Oil  Mill  Co.,  Fremont,  N.  C. 

Home  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Co., 
Edenton,  N.  C. 

International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corp.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Johnson  Cotton  Co.,  Inc., 
Dunn,  N.  C. 

Jones  Fertilizer  Co.,  Angier, 
N.  C. 

Josey  Fertilizer  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Red  Springs, 
N.  C. 

McLaurin's  Inc.,  Rockingham, 
N.  C. 

Maxton  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co., 
Maxton,  N.  C. 

Miller  Fertilizer  Co.,  Hender- 
son, N.  C. 

Morris  Fertilizer  Co.,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Naco  Fertilizer  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

New  Bern  Oil  and  Fertilizer 
Co.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Pearsall  and  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Pine  Level  Oil  Mill  Co.,  Pine 
Level,  N.  C. 


Planters  Cotton  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Rehance  Guano  Co.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Ricks  Fertilizer  Co.,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Roxboro  Chemical  Corp.,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Sapona  Mills  Inc.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Standard  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Swift  and  Co.  Fertilizer  Works,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wadesboro  Fertilizer  Co.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Wallace,  I.  G.  &  Son,  Matthews,  N.  C. 

Wallace  Guano  Co.,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Warren  Cotton  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  Warrenton, 
N.  C. 

Weil's  Fertilizer  Works,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wilmington  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 
Zenith  Chemical  Co.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

OFFICES  OUTSIDE,  PLANTS  IN  STATE 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Plants  at 
Greensboro  and  Wilmington. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Plants  at  Greensboro  and  Henderson. 

Planters  Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Plant  at  Charlotte. 

Robertson  Chemical  Corp.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Plants 
at  Raleigh  and  Wilmington. 


Air  vieiv  of  the  modern  fertilizer  plant  near  Charlotte  of  the  F.  8.  Royster  Guano 

Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Royster,  F.  S.  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Plant  at 
Charlotte. 

Smith-Douglass  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Plants  at 
Kinston  and  Wilmington. 

Virginia-Carolina  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Plants  at 
Greensboro,  Durham,  Selma,  Wadesboro,  Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte  and  New  Bern. 

Weaver  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Plant  at 
Winston-Salem. 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  OUTSIDE  STATE 

Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Anderson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Associated  Cooperative  Inc.,  Sheffield,  Ala. 
Baugh  and  Sons  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Blackstone  Guano  Co.,  Blackstone,  Va. 
Catawba  Fertilizer  Co.,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 
Chilean  Nitrate  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cooperative  Fertilizer  Service,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Davison  Chemical  Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dixie  Guano  Co.,  Inc.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Knoxville  Fertilizer  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lion  Oil  Co.,  Eldorado,  Ark. 

Maybank  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Merco  Company  of  Gaffney,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Nichols  Fertilizer  Corp.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Priddy,  C.  W.  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Pringle,  A.  F.  and  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Reliance  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Corp.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Richmond  Guano  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Southern  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  R.  R.  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Modern  Operations  in  Making  Ingredients  and  Mixin: 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  BASIC  MATERIAL 

Superphosphate  (see  picture  in  next  column), 
sometimes  known  as  Acid  Phosphate,  is  the  chief 
material  supplying  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  and 
may  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  modern  fertilizer 
industry.  The  fertilizer  industry  and  state  fertilizer 
control  officials  generally  have  agreed  that  the  term 
"acid  phosphate"  which  has  been  used  to  denote 
the  product  formed  by  mixing  ground  phosphate 
rock  with  sulphuric  acid  is  a  misnomer  and  the  term 
Superphosphate  is  preferable  and  more  properly  de- 
scriptive. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Superphosphate  can 
be  explained  simply  by  saying  that  it  is  the  mixing 
together  of  approximately  equal  portions  of  50° 
Baume  Sulphuric  Acid  and  finely  ground  Phosphate 
Rock.  The  raw  Phosphate  Rock,  or  Tri  Calcium 
Phosphate,  which  comes  from  Florida  and  Tennes- 
see, is  insoluble  in  water  and  must  be  changed  into 
soluble  calcium  salt  before  it  can  be  available  as 
plant  food.  This  change  is  accomplished  when  the 
ground  rock  is  treated  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  actual  operation  required  to  make  Superphos- 
phate by  the  method  employed  by  the  Smith-Douglass 
Company,  requires  the  mixing  together  of  approx- 
imately equal  amounts  by  weight  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  finely  ground  Phosphate  Rock  in  large  iron 
mixing  pans.  These  large  pans  are  equipped  with 
a  stirring  apparatus  which  rapidly  mixes  the  rock 
and  the  acid.  From  these  pans,  the  mixture  while 
still  fluid,  is  dropped  into  a  "hot  den"  or  bin,  where 
it  solidifies.  After  remaining  in  the  "den"  for  an 
hour,  the  reaction  has  usually  reached  the  point 
where  the  material  can  be  removed.     It  is  removed 


Note:  Descriptions  of  operations  in  producing  ingredients  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer  and  two  pictures  showing  materials  were  supplied  by  Albert  L. 
Fary,  Smith-Douglass  Co.,   Norfolk,   Va.,  operating   plants  in   North   Carolina. 


by  means  of  an  excavator  and  is  carried  by  a  bucket 
elevator  to  overhead  tracks  where  it  is  dumped  in 
tractor  driven  cars  to  be  conveyed  and  emptied  in 
storage.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  in  storage 
six  weeks  in  order  that  the  chemical  reaction  may  be 
completed  and  the  Superphosphate  cured  or  seasoned. 
Normally,  Superphosphate  contains  on  the  aver- 
age of  from  18%  to  20%  available  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Superphosphate  also  supplies  large  quantities  of 
Calcium  and  Sulphur,  two  important  plant  foods 
that  add  much  to  the  value  of  fertilizer  for  many  of 
our  soils.  Because  of  its  Calcium  and  Sulphur  con- 
tent, Superphosphate  is  recognized  as  having  no 
superior  at  the  present  time  as  a  source  of  available 
Phosphoric  Acid.  It  is  estimated  that  some  8,000,000 
tons  are  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States  annually,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  used  in 
mixed  fertilizers. 

SULPHUR  VALUABLE  PLANT  FOOD 

Sulphur   (see  picture  top  next  page)   is  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  Sulphuric 
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Acid  and  the  principal  source  of  this  material  in 
the  United  States  are  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The 
element  is  found  in  almost  pure  form  in  large  de- 
posits from  500  to  1,500  feet  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face, in  the  cap  rock  overlying  certain  salt  domes. 
Though  by  far  the  bulk  of  this  country's  commercial 
sulphur  comes  from  mines  owned  chiefly  by  the 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  and  Freeport  Sulphur  Co., 
smaller  amounts  are  obtained  by  several  other  pro- 
ducers. Although  considerable  Sulphur  is  produced 
in  Sicily  and  Japan,  the  United  States  is  by  far  the 
world's  largest  source,  turning  out  about  70%  of  the 
total  world  production. 


These  deposits  are  reached  by  wells  consisting 
essentially  of  a  set  of  four  concentric  pipes  sunk 
through  a  mass  of  clay,  quicksand  and  rock.  Water 
heated  under  pressure  to  about  170°  C.  is  pumped 
down  the  two  outer  pipes.  After  some  of  the  sulphur 
is  melted,  compressed  air  is  forced  down  through  the 
innermost  pipe  into  the  molten  mass,  thereby  forcing 
the  mixture  of  air  and  melted  sulphur  up  through 
the  fourth  pipe.  The  liquid  flows  into  huge  wooden 
bins  where  it  solidifies. 

The  material  is  received  at  the  Smith-Douglass 
factory  and  unloaded  by  an  electric  crane.  It  is 
dumped  into  cars  propelled  by  gasoline  tractors  (on 
overhead  tracks)  to  be  discharged  in  a  pile  beside 
the  Sulphuric  Acid  plant.  It  can  be  stored  outside 
as  outdoor  conditions,  such  as  rain  and  temperature, 
have  no  effect  on  its  physical  qualities.  It  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water  and  melts  only  at  a  tem- 
perature of  approximately  114°  C. 

MODERN  HOPPER  SYSTEM 

In  this  modern  hopper  system  materials  are  han- 
dled to  elevators  with  power  shovels  and  then  dis- 
tributed to  a  system  of  overhead  hoppers  containing 
various  materials  as  required.  These  materials  are 
carefully  drawn  into  a  suspended  scale,  the  pounds 
being  determined  by  what  is  required  in  certain 
formulae,  which  are  figured  for  maximum  benefit 
for  plant  growth  and  production.  Materials,  after 
being  weighed,  are  discharged  on  to  a  wide  belt 
conveyor  and  conveyed  to  a  screening  and  mixing 
machine,  where,  after  being  thoroughly  screened 
and  mixed,  are  then  stored  in  large  bins  for  curing. 
When  goods  are  properly  cured,  they  are  again 
screened  and  bagged  for  shipment. — Furnished  by 
Sheppard  R.  Cooke,  Secretary,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  a  plant  in  Charlotte. 


Loading  fertilizer  on  trucks  from  conveyor  at  the  Dixie  Guano 

Co.  plant  at  Laurinburg,  which  maintains  seven  units  and  hires 

other  available  trucks  for  service  to  customers, 

in  addition  to  railroad  service. 
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Legislative  Changes  in  N.  C.  Employment  Security  Law 

By  W.  D.  Holoman,  Chief  Counsel,  Employment  Security  Commission    ,. ;         ■;• 


Employers  in  North  Carolina  will  enjoy  an  addi- 
tional savings  of  approximately  $6,000,000  per  year, 
and  unemployed  workers  will  enjoy  additional  bene- 
fits of  approximately  $2,500,000  per  year  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Law.  These  estimates  are  based  on  contributions 
paid  by  employers  and  benefits  paid  to  unemployed 
workers  during  the  year  1947,  which  was  a  fairly 
normal  year. 

The  saving  to  employers  will  result  from  the  re- 
vision of  the  formula  under  the  so-called  experience 
rating  provision  of  the  Employment  Security  Law. 
The  normal  or  standard  rate  of  contributions  is  2.7 
percent  of  an  employer's  payroll.  Rates  are  varied 
with  relation  to  the  past  employment  experience  of 
each  employer  over  a  period  of  three  yars.  The 
variation  of  employer's  tax  rates  by  these  methods 
is  known  as  "experience  rating."  The  avowed  ob- 
jectives of  experience  rating  are  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  by  inducing  employers  to  stabilize 
their  operations  and  the  allocation  of  the  social  costs 
of  unemployment  to  the  individual  business  concerns 
responsible  for  those  costs. 

N.  C.  HAS  GREATEST  SOLVENCY 

The  average  rate  of  contributions  for  the  calendar 
year  1948  paid  by  employers  in  North  Carolina  was 
1.62  percent  of  their  payrolls  which,  of  course,  is  a 
considerable  reduction  from  the  normal  or  standard 
rate  of  2.7  percent.  The  national  average  for  the 
same  period,  however,  was  1.2  percent.  In  the  ad- 
joining State  of  South  Carolina  the  average  rate 
was  1.2  percent,  and  in  Virginia  the  average  rate 
was  0.9  percent.  Because  of  this  higher  average 
tax  rate,  North  Carolina  was  handicapped  in  attract- 
ing new  industries,  and  North  Carolina  employers 
were  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  employers 
in  neighboring  states. 

In  relation  to  its  contingent  liability,  the  North 
Carolina  reserve  fund  had  the  greatest  degree  of 
solvency  of  any  state  in  the  nation.  It  was  felt  that 
we  could  safely  reduce  the  rate  of  contributions  and 
also  increase  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  without 
endangering  the  solvency  of  the  fund.  The  rate 
reductions  effected  by  the  amendments  result  in  all 
rates  being  reduced  except  the  normal  or  standard 
rate,  and  these  reductions  will  bring  the  North  Caro- 
lina average  rate  for  1949  down  to  approximately 
1.32  percent,  which  results  in  a  saving  to  employers 
of  approximately  $16,400,000  from  the  normal  or 
standard  rate,  and  which  results  in  an  additional  sav- 
ing of  approximately  $6,000,000  from  the  average 
rate  of  1.62  percent  in  1948.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  rate  for  1949  would  have 
been  1.82  percent  had  it  not  been  for  the  revision 
of  the  experience  rating  formula.   These  savings  are 


distributed  among  the  7,175  employers  who  pres- 
ently enjoy  the  rate  reduction. 

FORMULA  CHANGE  BOOSTS  BENEFITS 

Until  the  amendments  were  adopted  in  respect  to 
increased  benefits  to  unemployed  workers,  North 
Carolina  was  considerably  below  the  national  aver- 
age. Increased  benefits  to  workers  result  from  a 
revision  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  benefit 
formula.  Under  the  formula  in  effect  prior  to  the 
amendments,  the  range  in  benefit  payments  varied 
from  a  minimum  of  $4.00  per  week  to  a  maximum 
of  $20.00  per  week  based  upon  earnings  of  individ- 
uals in  covered  employment.  Under  the  new  formula, 
the  range  of  benefits  is  from  a  minimum  of  $6.00  to 
a  maximum  of  $25.00  per  week.  Under  the  old 
formula,  the  average  weekly  payments  were  $11.35. 
Under  the  new  formula,  the  average  weekly  benefits 
are  estimated  to  be  $14.47  per  week. 

The  new  formula  places  the  unemployed  worker 
in  North  Carolina  in  a  close  relative  position  with 
the  average  unemployed  worker  in  the  nation  when 
the  wage  levels  are  considered.  In  fact  under  the 
formula  the  percentage  of  wage  returned  to  the 
claimant  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  percent  less 
than  the  national  average.  The  estimated  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  $14.47  is  24.95  percent 
under  the  national  average  while  the  average  weekly 
wage  is  24.77  percent  below  the  national  average. 

Prior  to  the  amendments,  a  worker  was  required 
to  have  earnings  of  a  minimum  of  $130.00  in  a  base 
period  year.  This  minimum  was  raised  to  $200.00 
by  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  further  liberalized  benefits  to 
unemployed  workers  by  extending  or  increasing  the 
number  of  weeks  in  which  unemployed  workers  can 
draw  benefits.  The  maximum  duration  prior  to  the 
amendments  was  16  weeks  during  a  52-week  period 
which  is  known  as  a  benefit  year.  The  amendments 
provide  that  an  unemployed  individual  can  draw  a 
maximum  of  20  weeks  during  a  52-week  period. 
Prior  to  the  amendments  the  average  duration  of 
benefits  was  11.3  weeks.  Because  of  the  increase  in 
the  duration  of  benefits,  the  average  duration  is 
estimated  to  be  12.7  weeks. 

It  was  felt  that  a  revision  of  the  law  increasing 
the  duration  was  necessary,  as  the  16  weeks  duration 
was  far  under  the  national  average  and  resulted  in 
42.52  percent  of  all  claimants  exhausting  their  bene- 
fit rights,  which,  of  course,  caused  them  to  be  inelig- 
ible to  draw  further  benefits  in  case  of  further  unem- 
ployment during  a  benefit  year.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  the  16,000  workers  who  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights  in  1947  did  so  during  the  first  five 
months  of  their  benefit  year,  and  were,  therefore, 
without  protection  against  the  hazards  of  unem- 
ployment for  seven  months  of  that  year. 
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The  amendments  changing  the  employer  experi- 
ence 'raliyig  formula  and  the  benefit  formula  give  relief 
to  "employers  and  increased  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers,  .  The  fund^however,  will  remain  adequately 
solvent  to  take  •care'  of  any -ami  all  Contingencies. 

REDEFINES  'EMPLOYMENT 

Another  vital  and  material  amendment  to  the 
Employment  Security  Law  redefines  the  term  "em- 
ployment." Since  the  inception  of  the  Employment 
Security  program  in  this  state,  certain  individuals 
have  been  included  in  the  definition  of  "employment" 
whose  relationships  with  the  principal  employer 
would  have  constituted  such  individuals  independent 
contractors  at  common  law,  as  they  were  not  the 
servants  of  masters  as  generally  recognized  under  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  master  and  servant.  Under 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  January  1,  1949,  and  until 
the  date  when  the  definition  of  "employment"  was 
changed  by  the  amendments,  the  term  "employ- 
ment" is  defined  by  Section  96-8  (g)  (1)  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  as  meaning 
service  performed  for  remuneration  or  under  any 
contract  of  hire,  written  or  oral,  express  or  implied. 
This  definition  contemplates  an  employment  rela- 
tionship having  a  foundation  in  a  contract,  and  it 
also  contemplates  that  there  shall  be  some  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  either  express  or  implied, 
for  the  performance  of  certain  services  for  remun- 
eration. Once  this  condition  is  established,  any  such 
service  is  presumed  to  be  employment  under  the 
Employment  Security  Law;  that  presumption,  how- 
ever, can  be  overcome  by  showing  that  the  conditions 
set  out  in  Section  96-8  (g)  (6)  (A)  (B)  and  (C)  of 
the  law  have  been  met.    Such  section  is  as  follows : 

"'Employment'  means  (6)  Services  performed  by  an 
individual  for  remuneration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployment subject  to  this  chapter  unless  and  until  it  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission  that: 

"(A)  Such  individual  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
free  from  control  or  direction  over  the  performance 
of  such  services,  both  under  his  contract  of  service  and 
in  fact;  and 

"(B)  Such  service  is  either  outside  the  usual  course 
of  the  business  for  which  such  service  is  performed,  or 
that  such  service  is  performed  outside  of  all  the  places 
of  business  of  the  enterprise  for  which  such  service  is 
performed;  and 

"(C)  Such  individual  is  customarily  engaged  in  an 
independently  established  trade,  occupation,  profession, 
or  business." 

If  the  employing  unit  can  show  that  all  three  of 
the  tests  have  been  met,  then  the  service  performed 
is  not  in  employment;  otherwise,  such  service  is 
employment. 

SOME  CLASSES  ELIMINATED 

Under  the  definition  of  "employment"  in  effect 
until  January  1,  1949,  and  by  which  service  rela- 
tionships until  that  date  are  determined,  a  great 
many  categories  of  workers  were  included  in  the 
broad  term  "employment"  which  would  not  ordi- 
narily have  been  included  under  the  old  common  law 
concept  of  master  and  servant.  Anyone  performing 
services  for  remuneration  is  deemed  to  be  in  "em- 


ployment," subject  to  the  Act,  unless  certain  condi- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  three  tests  under  Section 
96-8  (g)  (6)  (A)  (B)  and  (C)  are  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission.  All  services  per- 
formed for  remuneration,  or  under  any  contract  of 
hire,  are  deemed  to  be  in  "employment"  unless  those 
conditions  are  shown. 

The  language  used  in  the  so-called  (A)  (B)  (C) 
clause  was  well  designed  to  eliminate  a  "twilight 
zone"  in  the  administration  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Law.  Where  all  three  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subdivisions  (A)  (B)  and  (C)  are  simul- 
taneously present,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  individuals  performing  services  were  not  in 
employment  and  fall  clearly  within  the  category  of 
independent  contractors. 

PROTECTED  MORE  WORKERS 

The  definition  of  "employment"  prior  to  its  re- 
definition on  January  1, 1949,  was  designed  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  law  to  take  in  as  many  categories 
as  possible  and  to  give  a  measure  of  protection  to  as 
many  workers  as  possible.  Since  it  is  basic  that  all 
servants  of  masters  are  in  employment  and  are  em- 
ployees, we  may  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the 
definition  of  "employment"  in  effect  until  January 
1,  1949,  was  to  extend  coverage  to  individuals  who 
were  not  employees  or  servants  of  masters  as  con- 
templated at  common  law. 

The  Employment  Security  Law  is  designed  in  the 
first  place  to  provide  a  measure  of  security  for  a 
worker  performing  services  for  remuneration  who 
is  economically  dependent  upon  his  service  rela- 
tionship, and  whose  source  of  income  is  lost  to  him 
upon  interruption  of  that  relationship. 

The  definition  of  "employment"  effective  until 
January  1,  1949,  and  the  accompanying  tests  under 
Section  96-8  (g)  (6)  (A)  (B)  and  (C)  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  They 
caused  a  limited  number  of  individuals  to  have  some 
measure  of  protection  that  would  not  have  had  pro- 
tection under  the  old  common  law  concept  of  master 
and  servant. 

BACK  TO  'MASTER  AND  SERVANT' 

This  discussion  thus  far  in  respect  to  the  term 
"employment"  deals  with  the  law  which  was  in  effect 
until  January  1,  1949.  The  definition  of  "employ- 
ment" was  changed  effective  on  that  date.  Under 
the  law  as  amended  all  employment  relationships  or 
service  relationships  up  until  January  1,  1949,  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  definition  of  "employment" 
discussed  above,  and  by  applying  the  (A)  (B)  (C) 
tests.  From  and  after  January  1,  1949,  the  term 
"employment,"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Employment 
Security  Law,  will  include  only  those  relationships 
of  master  and  servant  as  defined  at  common  law  or 
relationships  existing  at  common  law  known  as 
master  and  servant.  This  excludes  from  coverage 
services  performed  by  an  independent  contractor. 
Prior  to  this  change  in  the  law,  an  individual  could 
be  an  independent  contractor  at  common  law  but  an 
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employee,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  under  the 
definition  of  "employment"  in  effect  until  January 
1,  1949. 

Another  amendment  which  should  be  discussed 
deals  with  the  transfer  of  reserve  accounts.  Until 
the  recent  amendments  were  passed  by  the  1949 
General  Assembly,  we  could  only  transfer  the  reserve 
account  of  an  employer  from  the  predecessor  to  the 
successor  in  those  cases  where  the  entire  business 
of  the  predecessor  was  taken  over  by  the  successor. 
The  revision  of  Section  96-9  (c)  (4)  (A)  and  (B) 
provides  the  Commission  with  authority  not  only  to 
transfer  the  reserve  account  of  an  employer  from 
the  predecessor  to  the  successor  in  those  cases  where 
the  entire  business  of  the  predecessor  is  taken  over 
by  the  successor,  but  also  authorizes  a  transfer  of 
a  part  of  the  reserve  account  in  cases  where  the  suc- 
cessor acquires  a  distinct  and  severable  portion  of 
the  organization,  trade,  or  business  of  the  predeces- 
sor, the  transferred  part  of  the  reserve  account  be- 
ing that  part  attributable  to  the  distinct  and  sever- 
able portion  of  the  business  so  acquired.  This  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  transfers  of  a  part  of  a  reserve 
account  applies  only  to  transfers  of  a  part  of  a  busi- 
ness made  after  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments, 
which  was  March  21,  1949.  Transfers  of  total  re- 
serve accounts  are  permitted  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  the  rate  of 
contribution  applicable  to  the  successor  in  these 
cases.     If  the  successor  was  an  employer  subject  to 


the  act  prior  to  the  acquisition,  his  rate  of  contribu- 
tion from  such  time  to  the  end  of  the  then  current 
contribution  year  remains  that  rate  assigned  to  him 
for  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
the  transfer.  If  the  successor  was  not  an  employer 
prior  to  the  acquisition,  his  rate  is  that  of  the  pre- 
decessor employer.  If  there  is  more  than  one  pre- 
decessor, the  successor  takes  the  highest  rate  of 
contribution  applicable  to  any  of  the  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  acquisition. 

OTHER  MINOR  AMENDMENTS 

There  is  one  further  amendment  which  I  will  men- 
tion, which  was  the  amendment  to  Section  96-9  (c) 
of  the  General  Statutes.  This  amendment  provides 
that,  if  an  employer  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  Act, 
he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  reserve  balance  he 
may  have  acquired  in  the  computation  of  future  rate 
of  contributions  if  he  again  becomes  subject  to  the 
law  within  five  years  after  the  date  of  his  prior 
termination. 

The  above-discussed  amendments  are  the  amend- 
ments which  I  think  will  be  of  most  interest.  The 
other  amendments  which  were  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature deal  principally  in  changes  which  will  enable 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  to  better  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  are  technical  amendments  in 
which  the  average  employer  is  not  too  vitally  in- 
terested. 


That  Social  Security  Number— The  Numerous  Smiths 

By  Lawson  E.  Perry,  Principal  File  Clerk,  in  Charge  of  Employees  Alphabetical  File  Unit,  JJ.C.  Division,  ESC 


Every  covered  employee  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  required  to  have  a  Social  Security  Num- 
ber, issued  only  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  Baltimore,  Md.  Application  may  be  made 
for  Social  Security  numbers  through  any  of  the 
thirteen  field  offices  in  North  Carolina,  located  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia, 
Greensboro,  Hickory,  High  Point,  Raleigh,  Rocky 
Mount,  Salisbury,  Wilmington  and  Winston-Salem. 
The  Norfolk,  Va.,  office  serves  several  Northeastern 
N.  C.  Counties. 

Social  Security  account  numbers  consist  of  nine 
digits,  in  groups  of,  three-two-four,  no  more,  no 
less,  thus  xxx-xx-xxxx.  Social  Security  cards  are 
to  be  carried  by  the  individual  at  all  times  and  are 
not  to  be  destroyed. 

Each  Social  Security  account  number  issued  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is  made  in  dual- 
duplicate.  The  individual  receives  the  original  right 
hand  portion  of  the  card.  The  duplicate  right-hand 
portion,  along  with  the  duplicate  left  hand  portion, 
is  sent  to  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  for  N.  C. 


employees.  The  original  left  hand  portion  is  retain- 
ed by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  The  two 
duplicate  cards  the  commission  receives  are  filed, 
one  numerically  and  the  other  alphabetically. 

RECORDS  BY  S.S.  NUMBERS 

Every  individual  working  for  a  covered  employer 
should  always  see  that  the  office  of  his  employer  has 
his  correct  name  and  number.  This  is  for  his  own 
benefit  in  case  he  wishes  to  draw  unemployment 
compensation  or  retirement  after  he  reaches  the  age 
of  65  years. 

The  employer  should  never  accept  a  Social  Security 
number  from  an  employee  unless  he  copied  exactly 
his  name  and  number  from  the  individual's  Social 
Security  Card.  If  a  female  employee  should  marry 
and  thus  change  her  name,  no  employer  should  make 
this  change  on  his  books  without  first  having  her  go 
to  the  local  Social  Security  field  office  and  get  a 
new  card,  retaining  the  same  number  but  changing 
her  name  to  her  married  name.  Only  after  this  is 
done  should  the  employer  change  his  records. 

The  Social  Security  records  of  the  North  Carolina 
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Employment  Security  Commission  can  not  be  chang- 
ed without  authority  from  the  Baltimore  Office. 

CHANGE  WHEN  WOMAN  MARRIES 

When  a  female  employee  marries  and  has  her  card 
changed  through  the  local  Social  Security  field  office, 
the  Baltimore  office  gets  the  change  from  the  local 
field  office.  Then  the  North  Carolina  Employment 
Security  Commission  office  is  sent  a  new  card  to  be 
filed  alphabetically.  Through  this  process  the  N.  C. 
Employment  Security  Commission  office  will  have  a 
married  woman's  card  filed  in  three  different  places. 
First,  her  card  will  be  in  the  numerical  files ;  Second, 
her  old  card  will  be  in  the  alphabetical  files  under  her 
first  name,  and,  Third,  her  new  card  will  be  filed 
alphabetically  under  her  new  name.  If  she  marries 
more  than  one  time  a  new  card  is  filed  in  the  alpha- 
betical files  for  each  marriage. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  issuance  of  individual 
Social  Security  account  numbers  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  in  1936,  the  files  of  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  present  time  in 
the  alphabetical  files,  counting  both  original  and 
cross-reference  cards,  there  are  close  to  3,000,000 
cards.  In  a  filing  system  as  large  as  this,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  how  many  cards  there  might  be  of 
the  same  name,  especially  when  you  come  to  Smith, 
Jones,  Brown  or  Williams?  Due  to  this  one  fact, 
every  person's  wage  credits  are  set  up  under  his 
Social  Security  number. 

SMITHS  FIRST— WILLIAMS  NEXT 

To  date,  the  following  approximate  number  of 
cards  appear  in  the  alphabetical  file  for  the  respect- 
ive names  given:  Smith  40,000,  Williams  29,000, 
Jones  28,000,  Brown  21,000,  Davis  20,000,  Moore 
18,000,  Wilson  11,000,  Harris  and  Thompson  10,000 
each.  Under  Smith  alone  we  have  1300  James,  1000 
Johns,  and  on  down  the  line  for  most  every  name  in 
the  files. 

Under  the  International  Business  Machine  system, 
installed  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  N.  C.  Commis- 
sion, every  name  and  number  reported  by  the  em- 
ployer must  agree  with  the  master  card  set  up  from 
the  Social  Security  records.  If  name  or  number  does 
not  agree,  the  machine  throws  out  the  wrong  wage 


cards.  These  cards  are  checked  against  the  numer- 
ical file  and  if  still  found  to  be  wrong  they  are  later 
listed  on  form  No.  624  and  sent  to  the  employer  for 
corrections. 

The  alphabetical  and  numerical  files  are  always 
accessible  to  any  other  department  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  all  local  Social  Security  offices  over  the 
State.  It  proves  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  Claims 
Department,  adjustment  units  and  other  depart- 
ments in  which  correspondence  is  received  concern- 
ing an  individual  for  whom  the  wrong  number  was 
given. 

CAN'T  DISCLOSE  INFORMATION 

However,  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
which  issues  the  numbers  in  the  first  place  and  allows 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  to  use  them 
for  its  wage  record  purposes,  in  order  to  avoid  issu- 
ance of  a  second  number,  gives  instructions  for 
non-disclosure  of  information  relating  to  Social  Se- 
curity numbers.  No  information  can  be  given  to 
an  employer  of  a  current  employee,  except  when 
the  request  is  accompanied  by  the  employee's  signed 
authorization;  to  a  relative  or  representative  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  individual;  to  State  or  Federal 
officials  relative  to  deceased  or  insane  persons ;  nor 
to  other  State  or  Federal  agencies  (except  in  judicial 
proceedings — court  orders). 

An  individual,  when  properly  identified,  may  se- 
cure information  about  his  own  Social  Security 
number,  in  order  to  secure  a  duplicate  for  a  lost  or 
destroyed  card.  But  neither  a  husband  nor  a  wife 
can  get  information  relative  to  the  number  of  his 
or  her  spouse.  One  example :  One  woman  wrote  to 
the  N.  C.  Commission,  giving  her  husband's  name 
and  Social  Security  number  and  advising  that  he 
had  deserted  her.  She  wanted  to  get  him  back  or 
"get  the  law  on  him".  She  believed  he  was  at  work 
somewhere  in  the  State,  and  wanted  the  Commission 
to  inform  her  where  he  was.  Naturally,  it  could 
not  be  done. 

All  requests,  either  oral  or  written,  for  account 
number  information  are  required  to  be  referred  to 
the  Accounting  Operations  Division,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Candler  Building,  Baltimore  2, 
Maryland. 


N.  C.  Covered  Employment  and  Wages  3rd  Quarter,  1948 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


Employment  covered  by  the  Employment  Security 
Program  for  the  third  quarter  of  1948  averaged 
651,369,  and  was  at  the  highest  level  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  As  compared  with  covered  employ- 
ment of  617,289  for  the  third  quarter  of  1947,  a  net 
gain  of  34,080  is  shown  in  the  working  force,  a  rela- 
tive gain  of  5.52  percent  from  the  same  quarter  of 
last  year. 


The  upward  trend  of  2.31  percent  in  employment 
shown  by  third  quarter  reports  reverses  the  small 
downward  movements  for  the  two  prior  quarters 
of  — 0.12  percent  and  — 0.78  percent  for  second  and 
first  quarters  of  1948,  respectively.  Too,  the  rela- 
tive gain  in  number  employed  within  the  quarter  of 
4.5  percent  from  July  15  to  September  15  is  much 
greater  than  the  March  15  to  June  15  within-quarter 
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employment  gain  of  1.12  percent  in  the  second  quar- 
ter. The  larger  gain  in  the  third  quarter  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  re-employment  of  the  seasonal 
tobacco  processing  workers  in  August,  the  last  month 
of  the  quarterly  period. 

ELIMINATE  OVERTIME  WORK 

In  contrast  with  the  overall  increase  in  employ- 
ment, the  average  weekly  wage  payment  reflects  a 
$0.43  loss,  having  dropped  from  the  second  quarter 
average  of  $41.90  to  $41.47  in  the  third  quarter. 

The  significance  of  this  1.2  percent  decline  in 
average  weekly  wage  likely  results  from  operating 
schedules  that  offer  a  decreasing  amount  of  over- 
time work  at  overtime  pay  rates,  and  is  not  due  to 
any  widespread  lowering  of  prevailing  wage  rates. 
One  other  factor  contributes  to  the  decrease,  that 
being  the  decline  in  manufacturing  employment 
( — 0.12  percent)  and  the  increase  in  employment  in 
the  trade  group  (9.8  percent),  confined  largely  to 
seasonal  tobacco  processing  groups. 

The  quarter's  decline  (of  1.02  percent)  in  average 
weekly  pay  amounting  to  43  cents  when  compared 
with  the  gain  of  $3.66  (9.68  percent)  between  the 
third  quarter  of  1947  and  the  same  quarter  of  1948 
loses  much  of  its  significance. 

Even  though  the  third  quarter  employment  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  increased,  the  distribution  was 
not  uniform  for  the  three  geographic  regions.  For 
that  reason,  each  region  will  be  treated  separately. 

MOUNTAIN  AREA 

Of  the  25  counties  comprising  this  area  employ- 
ment declines  Trom  the  second  quarter  level  were 
reported  for  eleven  counties,  resulting  in  588  fewer 
workers,  and  a  0.73  percent  decrease  in  employ- 
ment. 

About  90  percent  of  the  Mountain  Area  employ- 
ment is  in  the  following  nine  counties,  and  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  workers  in  these  counties  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing.  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  Area  declined  by  2.79  percent,  thus  other 
gains,  principally  in  the  service  group,  absorbed  a 
large  part  of  the  decline. 

The  gains  and  losses  for  the  nine  counties  having 
2,500  or  more  workers  are  as  follows : 

Covered  %    Change  From 

County                                           Employment  Second  Quarter 

Buncombe 24,486  — 0.75 

Surry 9,394  +1.47 

Caldwell 8,819  — 1.13 

Burke 8,492  — 1.92 

McDowell    5,144  +4.51 

Haywood 5,070  — -7.52 

Wilkes 3,943  — 5.62 

Henderson    3,615  +3.82 

Transylvania 2,848  . — 4.17 

PIEDMONT  AREA 

The  overall  employment  in  the  36  counties  com- 
prising this  region  shows  an  increase  of  7,765  work- 
ers, a  rise  of  1.75  percent.  The  gains  were  not 
evenly  distributed  since  thirteen  counties  had  em- 


ployment declines  and  22  had  increases  from  last 
quarter.  Manufacturing  employment  in  the  Pied- 
mont Area  showed  a  very  small  increase,  0.3  per- 
cent, from  the  second  quarter  level. 

Fifteen  counties  having  85.1  percent  of  the  area's 
total  covered  employment  with  employment  trends 
are  given  below : 

Covered  %    Change   From 

County  Employment        Second  Quarter 

Mecklenburg 60,122  +3.20 

Guilford    .  56,641  +0.10 

Forsyth  _  43,692  +6.57 

Gaston  _                                      __  36,518  — 0.44 

Cabarrus  _                    27,853  +0.29 

Durham    25,693  +3.87 

Alamance 21,093  — 0.86 

Wake___  20,976  +4.18 

Catawba 17,736  —2.42 

Davidson 16,020  +8.43 

Rockingham 13,827  +2.28 

Iredell 11,938  —0.57 

Rowan 11,785  +0.50 

Cleveland    11,009  —0.60 

Randolphs  10,027  —1.49 

In  practically  every  case  the  increase  or  decrease 
can  be  traced  to  the  type  of  goods  that  are  produced 
by  the  leading  industries  in  the  county.  Hosiery 
and  knit  goods  producing  areas  show  declines  in 
this  quarter,  while  furniture  and  tobacco  processing 
areas  have  increases. 

COASTAL  AREA 

In  contrast  with  the  relatively  small  fluctuations 
in  levels  of  employment  for  the  other  two  areas, 
the  employment  reported  for  the  Coastal  Area  was 
up  7.43  percent.  The  gains  in  the  thirteen  counties 
having  more  than  75  percent  of  the  covered  employed 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  areas  where  the  seasonal 
tobacco  operations  are  located.  The  gains  are  in 
almost  direct  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  this 
seasonal  industry  to  the  whole  industrial  structure. 
The  three  areas  with  little  or  no  seasonal  tobacco 
operations  show  declines,  i.e.,  Halifax  ( — 2.03  per- 
cent) ;  New  Hanover  ( — 0.82  percent)  ;  and,  Pas- 
quotank ( — 10.49  percent). 

The  gains  and  losses  in  employment  for  the  thir- 
teen counties  having  three  fourths  of  the  covered 
employment  in  the  Coastal  Area  are  shown  below : 

Covered  %    Change  From 

County  Employment        Second  Quarter 

New  Hanover  __.  11,145  -   0.82 

Cumberland 8,982  +    2.77 

Halifax 7,810  —   2.03 

Wayne 6,134  +11.91 

Edgecombe 5,678  +    3.47 

Wilson 5,583  +12.18 

Robeson    5,491  +17.25 

Nash 5,261  +12.68 

Lenoir 4,786  +23.32 

Pitt 4,476  +44.90 

Harnett 4,086  +    2.87 

Craven    3,582  +   1.53 

Pasquotank 3,500  —10.49 

TRENDS  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

Construction.  Employment  in  construction  in  the 
third  quarter  reached  a  post-war  peak  averaging 
more  than  43,000  workers  which  was  16.71  percent 
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above  the  level  for  the  same  period  in  1947,  and  8.18 
percent  higher  than  the  second  quarter  of  1948.  The 
increase  was  shown  in  employment  reports  of  special 
trade  contractors  and  building  construction.  The 
increase  likely  results  from  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  early  fall  and  considerable 
improvement  in  material  supplies.  The  average 
weekly  wage  in  construction  increased  by  fifty-seven 
cents  to  $43.87. 

Manufacture.  The  overall  decrease  in  employ- 
ment for  the  third  quarter  of  488  workers  represents 
a  decline  of  1.16  percent  from  second  quarter  peak 
levels.  Despite  the  loss  of  0.12  percent  from  second 
quarter  manufacturing  employment  there  was  4.6 
percent  rise  from  the  level  for  the  same  quarter  of 
1947.  To  offset  the  declines  shown  in  textiles,  lum- 
ber, furniture,  and  electrical  goods,  were  the  seasonal 
increases  for  tobacco  processing  work  reported  by 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  products  and  by  the  fer- 
tilizer industry.  The  average  weekly  wage  decreased 
by  sixty-five  cents,  and  in  the  third  quarter  aver- 
aged $41.66  as  compared  with  $42.31  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Employment 
in  transportation,  communication  and  public  utilities 
reached  an  all  time  high  in  the  third  quarter  of  1948 
with  an  average  of  31,519,  as  compared  with  29,701 
for  the  same  quarter  of  1947,  and  23,277  in  1942, 
the  peak  war  year.  The  average  weekly  wage  ad- 
vanced 1.8  percent  to  $47.30. 

LARGEST  INCREASE  IN  TRADE 

Trade.  Employment  in  trade  made  the  greatest 
advance  of  any  group  with  a  net  increase  of  10,781 
workers,  a  relative  increase  of  9.75  percent.  The 
increase  in  the  wholesale  trade  group,  which  includes 
most  of  the  seasonal  tobacco  stemming  workers,  more 
than  accounts  for  whole  increase  in  the  trade  group. 
Seasonal  increases  shown  by  department  and  other 
retail  stores  were  offset  by  less  significant  losses  in 
other  groups.  Trade  workers  had  a  forty-eight  cent 
loss  in  average  weekly  wage  to  bring  it  down  to 
$40.41. 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate.  The  14,936 
workers  in  this  field  in  the  third  quarter  of  1948 
represents  a  gain  of  7.8  percent  above  the  same 
period  in  1947,  and  a  gain  of  1.8  percent  over  the 
preceding  quarter. 

Service  Industries.  A  less  than  seasonal  gain  was 
shown  for  the  service  industries  with  a  particularly 
noticeable  decline  for  the  hotel  group  explained  by 
the  polio  situation  in  the  State  during  the  late  sum- 
mer. Employment  for  this  group  was  37,816,  a  gain 
from  the  prior  quarter  of  only  0.13  percent. 


ES  PEAKS  AND  TROUGHS 

(Continued  From  Page  61) 

nated  the  office  activity,  with  placements  running  a 
slow  second. 

By  this  time  Washington  had  provided  us  with 
tools  and  techniques  by  which  we  were  able  definitely 
to  improve  upon  the  quality  of  our  registrations, 
employer  interviews  and  placements.  Job  Descrip- 
tions, Interviewing  Aids,  The  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles,  and  Aptitude  and  Performance  tests 
had  become  standard  equipment,  and  we  were  mak- 
ing definite  headway.  A  budgetary  shortage  in  1938 
had,  however,  brought  a  reduction  in  force  which, 
together  with  the  casualties  wrought  by  the  innova- 
tion of  merit  system  examinations  and  other  factors, 
had  taken  many  names  from  the  roll  and  the  faces 
in  the  picture  became  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

The  Employment  Service  won  real  recognition  in 
1940  and  1941  because  of  its  fine  work  in  providing 
workers  for  the  program  of  expansion  of  military 
training  facilities  in  North  Carolina.  Being  drafted 
into  Federal  service  at  State  salaries  from  1942  to 
1946  cost  us  many  more  employees.  Because  they 
were  able  to  transfer  to  other  Civil  Service  jobs  pro- 
viding higher  pay  and  more  liberal  personnel  regu- 
lation, many  of  them  never  returned  to  State  em- 
ployment. 

Having  been  back  under  State  operation  almost 
two  years,  the  agency  is  well  accepted  by  the  public 
as  the  logical  and  best  place  to  procure  jobs  or  work- 
ers— our  original  goal. 


FERTILIZER  CENTENNIAL  MARKS 

(Continued  From  Page  44) 

tax  on  fertilizer  today  remains  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

INDUSTRY  NEEDS  HISTORIAN 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  has  found  little  informa- 
tion compiled  on  the  actual  development  of  the  ferti- 
lizer manufacturing  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
Indeed,  more  has  been  written  about  the  history  of 
fertilizer  regulation  in  this  State  than  of  its  manu- 
facture. The  newspapers  of  1891  carried  detailed 
accounts  of  the  controversy  which  developed  over 
the  Farmers  Alliance  Guano  case,  but  little  would 
be  accomplished  by  going  into  the  details  of  this 
affair. 

There  are  men  still  living  who  have  a  great  store 
of  first-hand  information  about  the  early  days  of  the 
fertilizer  industry  in  North  Carolina,  and  doubtless 
reliable  records  are  also  available  at  this  time.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  historical  re- 
search and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  qualified  stu- 
dent will  see  fit  to  delve  into  this  interesting  chapter 
of  the  State's  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment before  it  is  too  late  to  round  up  the  necessary 
source  material. 
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State  5 

Hyalyn  Porcelain  Large  Modern  Plant  for 

Art  Pottery  5 

Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Incorporated,  Enlarges 

Hand  Plant  5 

Number  of  Small  Hand  Potteries  Operate  in 

This  State  5 

The  Teague  Pottery 

A.  R.  Cole  Pottery 

North  State  Pottery 

C.  C.  Cole  Pottery 

Kennedy  Pottery  Co. 

Melvin  Owen  Pottery 

Other   Potteries   Listed   as   Operating   in 
State 
New  Ways  For  Old  Jugs — Art  in  Jugtown 

Pottery  5 

Early  Moravians  in  Old  Salem  Made  House- 
hold Pottery  5 

Abundant  Kaolin  and  Feldspar,  Little  Man- 
ufacturing   5 

CHADWICK,  JAMES: 

International  Demand  Fdr  Cherokee  Coun- 
ty Marble  __     5 

Cherokee  County  Courthouse 
Manufacturing  Processes 
Marble  in  Notable  Buildings 

CHANEY,  JIM: 

N.  C.  Pulp  Co.  Expanding  Pulp-Paper  Pro- 
duction __. _ 6 

CIGARETTES: 

See  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

CLAGUE,  EWAN: 

Security     of    Average     American     Worker 

Stressed ___ __ 6 

Compared  With  Europe 
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63 
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Vol.     No.   Page 

Six  "Securities" 
,  Political  Stamp  Shunned 

Liberty  Stressed 

U.  S.  Worker  Eats  Well 

Financial  Balance 

Job  Security 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Favorable  Conditions 
CLAIMS: 

Investigations  of  85,000  Claimants  For  Ben- 
efits    5  4  98 

Seasonal    Inactivity    Reflected    in    Winter 

Benefit  Claims  5  1  34 

Ten  Years  of  Claim  and  Benefit  Operations 

See  Benefits 

CLARKE,  LOIS: 

Employment  Service  Tests  Aid  State's  In- 
dustries     _ 5  4         104 

Use  of  Tests  Time-Saver 

Over  200  Test  Batteries 

Color  Blindness  Test 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 

Tests  Indicate  Efficiency 
CLAY: 

See  Ceramics 
COLVARD,  DR.  D.  W.: 

State     Dairying     Business     Growing     and 

Changing  6  2-3  53 

Production  Going  Up 

Milk  Sales  Up  Even  More 

Need  More  Production 

Cost  of  Production 

Development  of  Two  Types 

A  Profitable  Alternative 

New  Technologies 

Continued  Expansion  Expected 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Benefits  Almost  One-third  of  Contributions 

in  1947  6  1  34 

McDowell  County  Employers  Set  Record  in 

Contributions 6  1  38 

CROOM,  MILTON  M.: 

Garment    Making   Plants    Should    Increase 

in  State  :'__     5  4  97 

Factors  Favor  Expansion 

Garment  Fabrication  Instruction 

Markets  Readily  Available 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY  &  PRODUCTS: 

Dairying  and   Dairy  Products 6  2-3  42 

Dairy    Products     Industry     Increasing    in 

State  6  2-3  43 

Four  Important  Dairy  Products 

Modern  Sanitary  Methods 
Plants  in  Big  Business 

Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc. 

Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Inc. 

Southern  Dairies,  Inc. 

Carnation  Company 

Kraft  Foods  Company 

Pet  Dairy  Products  Co. 

Million  Dollar  Dairy  Plants 
More    Than    120    Dairy   Plants    Operate    in 

State  6  2-3  46 

Dairy   Products   Association   Promotes    In- 
dustry   6  2-3  47 

Objects  and  Purposes 

Help  to  Solve  Problems 
Dairy   Foundation   Promotes   Dairying  Ac- 
tivities     ---'     6  2-3  48 

Dairyland  in  a  Decade 

Sixty  Million  Dollar  Business 

Building  Better  Industry 

To  Train  Dairy  Workers 

Consumption  Increasing 
Many   Dairy   Workers   Take    State's   Short 

Courses    __.:_ ,  6  2-3  50 

Progressive     North     Carolina,     Says     New 

Hampshire  Journal  6  2-3  50 

A  Few  of  North  Carolina's  Leading  Herds 

(Pictures)   6  2-3  52 
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State     Dairying     Business     Growing     and 

Changing 

See  Colvard,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Purchasing  Milk,  A   Sound   Investment   in 

Health  ._.     6  2-3  54 

Body  Building  Elements 
Ice   Cream   is   Nutritious,   Wholesome   and 

Satisfying 

See  Arbuckle,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Dairy   Industry   Making   Rapid    Strides   in 

State   6  2-3  56 

State  Deficiency  Too  Large 

Dairying  Conditions  Favorable 

Know  How  and  Capital 

Modern  Plants — Equipment 
Hugh  Knox  Milked  Thirty  Cows  Daily  for 

26  Years  6  2-3  57 

Noble  Primrose  Sprang  From  Earlv  N.  C. 

Herds    6  2-3  58 

Fries  "Primrose  Farm" 
Milk    is    Creating    New    Wealth    in    North 

Carolina  ..  6  2-3  59 

Economical  Food  Converters 

Milk  Must  Move  Rapidly 

Milk  From  The  Mountains 

More  From  The  Piedmont 

State  Federation  Goals 
Changes  Due  in  State's  Agricultural  Activ- 
ity        6  2-3  61 

Many  Improvements  Started 

High  and  Low  Positions 

Need  Improved  Equipment 

More  Grain,  Milk,  Eggs 

Long-Time  Research  Program 
Holstein-Friesian   Largest   Dairy   Breed  in 

the  Nation  6 

Livestock  Day  in  Raleigh 6 

Dairying  in  Southeast 6 

Milk  Contains  11  Valuable  Health  Giving 

Properties 6 

DENNIS,  EDITH  C: 

Many  Claimants  Fail  to  Qualify  for  Benefits     6 

DRANE,  BRENT  S.: 

Behind  Scene  in  Locating  Stone  for  Duke 

University  5  1  12 

Mr.  Duke  Calls  for  Stone 
Dr.  Stuckey  is  Consulted 
Louis  Graves'  Flagstones 
Cheshire  Webb  Handles  Deal 
Geological  Survey  Help  Recorded 

DUNN,  E.  STANHOPE: 

Comparative   Levels   of  Laborer  Wages   in 

State  6  2-3  68 

Highlights  and  Conclusions 
By  Industries  and  By  Areas 
Industrialization  in  Piedmont 
Lower  in  Farming  Areas 

DUNAGAN,  M.  R.: 

Brick,  Tile,  Pipe  Making  Important  N.  C. 
Industries    5 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  Big  Clay  Working  Ma- 
chinery Producer 5 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.  Produces  Quality 
Drainage  Pipe  5 

Isenhour  Brick  &  Tile  Co.' Develops  Modern 
Tunnel  Kilns  5 

Sanford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.   is  Largest  Pro- 
ducer in  State 5 

Borden   Brick   &   Tile   Co.   Operates   Three 
Modern  Plants  5 

Pottery  Making,  Ancient  Art,  Increasing  in 
State  r 5 

Hyalyn  Porcelain  Large  Modern  Plant  for 
Art  Pottery  5 

Glenn  Art  Pottery,  Incorporated,  Enlarges 
Hand  Plant  5 

Number  of  Small  Potteries  Operated  in  This 
State 
See  Ceramics 

Abundant  Kaolin  and  Feldspar  Little  Man- 
ufacturing   _ ___.     5  2-3  63 
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43 
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53 
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56 

2-3 

57 

Vol. 
Dairying  and  Dairy  Products. ...  _     6 

Dairy  Products  Industry  Increasing  in  State 

See  Dairy  Industry  &  Products 
Noble  Primrose  Sprang  From  Early  N.  C. 

Herds   _     6 

Fries  "Primrose  Farm" 
N.  C.  Granite  Produced  in  Year  1945  Val- 
ued  at   $312,794 5 

Mount  Airy  Granite  Famous  for  Buildings 

and  Monuments  5 

"Big  Four"  Develop  Quarry 

Composition  and  Conditions 

Peel  Off  Huge  Granite  Sheets 

By-Products  Become  Important 
Talc  Mining  Is  An   Important  Activity  in 

Cherokee  County  5 

Balfour  Pink  Most  Noted  of  Rowan  County 

Granites  5 

Balfour  Pink — "Granite  Eternal" 

Wendell  Wilkie  Memorial 

Important  Local  Industry 

Receives  Highest  Award 
Pulp,  Paper  and  Their  Products—.  6 

Ecusta   Largest   Cigarette   Paper   Plant   In 

World   6 

Ecusta  Foundation  Laid 

New  Raw  Material  Found 

Officers  and  Directors 

In  Center  of  Industry 

Pulp  Making  Interesting 

Paper  Making  Process 

Roll-Your-Own  Paper 

Observes  Fifth  Anniversary 

Good  Working  Conditions 

Makes  Other  Fine  Papers 
Champion  Pioneer  In  South  In  Making  Fine 

Paper    6 

Robertson  Reaches  Presidency 

Develop  White  Pine  Process 

Process  Hardwoods  And  Pine 

Start  Manufacturing  Paper 

Assets  Exceed  $60,000,000 

40,000,000  Gallons  A  Day 
Halifax   First   In   U.    S.    To    Use    Sulphate 

Process  6 

First  Sulphate  Mill  in  U.  S. 

K.  F.  Adams  Resident  Manager 

Makes  Sulphate  Kraft  Pulp 
Cores,   Tubes,   Tags,   Pads,   Bags   Produced 

in  State  6 

American  Paper  Products  Co. 

Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co. 

Carolina  Pad  &  Paper  Co. 

Henley  Paper  Co. 
Paper  Box  Making  Becoming  Huge  Indus- 
try In  State 6 

Container  Corporation  of  America 

Highland  Container  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Wing  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc. 

Etta  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc. 

High  Point  Paper  Box  Co. 

The  Mengel  Company 

Pell  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc. 

Carolina  Paper  Box  Co. 

Catawba  Paper  Box  Co. 

Hickory  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc. 

Mid-State  Paper  Box  Co. 

Durham  Container  Co. 

Carolina  Container  Co. 

Mount  Airy  Paper  Box  Co. 

Cherokee  Paper  Box  Co. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Southern  Paper  Box  Co. 

Fair  Martin  Boxes,  Inc. 

Piedmont  Carton  Co. 

Charlotte  Box  &  Converting  Co. 

Shelby  Box  Co. 

Smith  Paper  Box  Co. 

Several    Firms    May    Start    Paper    Box 
Plants  In  N.  C. 
Consumer  Plants  Make  Boxes  For  Individ- 
ual  Firms  6 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 

Lilliam  Knitting  Mills  Co. 
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Hudson  Hosiery  Co. 

Other  Consumer  Plants 

N.  C.  Insurance  Companies 6 

Many  Big  Life   Insurance  Firms  Flourish 

In  State  : 6 

Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Durham  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co. 

North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Security  Life  &  Trust  Co. 

Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Imperial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

State  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Southern  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Winston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Coastal  Plain  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Fidelity  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ralph  B.  Coit  Was  Green  Insurance  Firm 

Examiner    6 

>Life  Insurance  Co.  Stock  Resembled  White 

Elephant    ., 6 

Ten    Fire    And    Casualty    Company    Home 

Offices  In  State 6 

Hardware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany Of  The  Carolinas 

Blue  Ridge  Insurance  Co. 

Carolina  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Southern  Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Bankers'  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Textile  Insurance  Co. 

Old  North  State  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Piedmont  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Two  N.  C.  Fire  Insurance  Companies  Lose 

Identity   6 

N.  C.  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Dixie  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Three   Hospital  And   Medical   Associations 

In  State  6 

The  Hospital  Care  Association,  Inc. 

Hospital  Saving  Association  Of  North 
Carolina,  Inc. 

The  State  Hospital  Association,  Inc. 
Fraternal  Benefit  Funds  Operated  By  Three 

Groups   6 

The  Widow's  Fund  of  Oasis  and  Omar 
Shrine  Temples 

Funeral  Benefit  Association  Of  N.  C. 
State  Camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  Of 
American,  Inc. 

Firemen's  Fraternal  Insurance  Fund  Of 
N.  C.  State  Firemen's  Association 
Independent  Farmer  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Groups   6 

N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Mecklenburg  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Co. 

Gaston  County  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Co. 

Davidson  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  Edgecombe  County 

Stanly  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Halifax  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

Cabarrus  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Rowan  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Mutual  Tobacco  Barn  Fire  Insurance 
Association 

Farmer    Mutual    Fire    Insurance    Asso.    & 

19   Branches  6 

Catawba  and  Burke  Branch 

Cleveland  County  Branch 

Forsyth-Stokes  Branch 

Granville  County  Branch 

Greene  County  Branch 

Guilford  Branch 

Iredell,  Alexander  and  Davie  Branch 

Lenoir  County  Branch 


No.    Page 
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94 

101 
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115 
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64 
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99 
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66 


Vol.      No.    Page 
Lincoln  County  Branch 
Martin   County   Branch 
Northampton,  Hertford  and  Bertie  Branch 
Orange  County  Branch 
Pitt  County  Branch 
Randolph  County  Branch 
Rockingham  Branch 
Vance  County  Branch 
Wake  County  Branch 
Warren  County  Branch 
Wilkes  and  Yadkin  Branch 

EMPLOYMENT: 

See  Employment  Security  Program 
Employment    Reached    Highest    Level    in 

State  Last  Fall 5 

Bigger  Payrolls,  More  Employment  in  State 

Than  in  War's  Peak 5 

Statistical    Data   Regarding    Placement    of 

Unemployed  Workers  5 

Employment  in  1946  Largest  in  History  of 

North   Carolina   5 

Employment  in  Manufacture  Up  But  Lag- 
ging Relatively  5 

State's  Wages  Exceeded  a  Billion   Dollars 

in  1946  5 

Employment — First  Eight  Months  of  1946     5 
Industrial  Opportunities  Abundant  in  This 

State  5  4 

Employment    Increasing    and    Shifting    in 

The  State 

See  Campbell,  Silas  F. 
State-Community  Planning  Needed  for  Em- 
ployment    5  4 

Both  Surplus  and  Shortage 

Seasonal  Employment  Problems 

Community  Planning  Program 
High  Level  of  State  Employment  Reached 

in  1947  6  2-3 

Shortages  Limit  Employment 

Unemployment  Compensation  Activity 

Nine  Payments  Per  Claimant 

Location  Determines  Types 

Employment  Security  Program 

Readjustment  Allowance  Activity 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  LAW: 
See  Amendments 

Basic    Coverage    in    Insurance    and    Other 
Activities  6  4 

Protect  All  Workers  Possible 
Extends  Beyond  'Master-Servant' 
Wages-Employment  Defined 
Eliminates  'Twilight  Zone' 
Jefferson  Standard  Facts 
Court  Answers  Two  Questions 
The  (A)    (B)    (C)  Exemptions 
Law  Amended  in  1941 
Many  Claimants  Fail  to  Qualify  For  Ben- 
efits   6  4 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  PROGRAM: 

History  of  Employment  Security  Program 
in  State 
See  Campbell,  Silas  F. 

Revised  ESC  Rules  and  Regulations  Avail- 
able 

Post  War   Program  of   State   Employment 
Service 

See  Beach,  J.  W. 
EXPANSION: 

New  And  Expanded  Plants  in  State  Reach' 

1228  in  Two  Years 5  1  33 

FLETCHER,  JOHN  F.: 

Regulate   Fire   Compensation,   Auto    Insur- 
ance Rates  6  4         111 

Compensation — Automobile 
Bureau  Established  in  1931 
Experience  Rating  Plan 
Auto  Rate  Administrative  Office 
Auto  Assigned  Risk  Plan 

FRATERNAL  BENEFIT  FUNDS: 

Fraternal     Benefit     Funds     Operated     By 

Three  Groups  _.     6  4        119 
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Vol. 
The  Widow's   Fund   of   Oasis   and   Omar 

Shrine  Temples 
Funeral  Benefit  Association  of  N.  C.  State 
Camp,   Patriotic  Order   Sons  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 
Firemen's   Fraternal   Insurance  Fund  of 
N.  C.  State  Firemen's  Association 
FRIES,  DR.  ADELAIDE  L.: 

Early  Moravians  in  Old  Salem  Made  House- 
hold Pottery  5 

First  Paper  Mill  in  Salem  Started  in  1791-      6 
Authority  To  Build  Mill 
State  Loan  To  Erect  Plant 
Blotting  Paper  First.  1791 
Slave  Labor  Made  Paper 
Water  Marks  "S"  and  "N.C." 
Changes  Hands  Frequently 
Fries,  Then  Gray.  Ran  Plant 
Plant  Burned  in  1873 
FUND : 

See  Trust  Fund 

See  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 

GENERAL  APTITUDE  TEST  BATTERY: 
Employment  Service  Tests  Aid  State's  In- 
dustries 
See  Clarke,  Lois 

GLASSINE  PAPER: 

See  Pulp  &  Paper  Industries 

GRANITE: 

Mount  Airy  Granite  Famous  For  Buildings 

And  Monuments 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
N.  C.  Granite  Produced  in  Year  1945  Val- 
ued  at  $312,794 5 

Killed  General,  Later  Sharpened  Tools  to 

Carve  Monument  To  Him 5 

Buildings,    Bridges,    Memorials    Produced 

From  Mt.  Airy  Granite 5 

Huge  Cut  Stones  and  Fine  Grit  Come  From 

Mount  Airy  Granite 5 

Balfour  Pink  Most  Noted  of  Rowan  County 

Granites 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 

GUTHRIE.  W.  C: 

Materials,    Labor,    Capital,    For    Rural    In- 
dustries         5 

Average  Income  Too  Low 
Many  Counties  Lack  Industries 
Industries  Develop  Community 
Forestry  Products  Sufficient 

HAIG,  FRED  M.: 

Many   Dairy   Workers   Take   State's   Short 
Courses    6 

HARRIS,   CHARLES  U.,  DIES:  5 

HAYNES,  CALEB  H.: 

Killed  General,  Later  Sharpened  Tools  to 
Carve  Monument  To  Him 5 

(Information    Supplied    by    Caleb    H. 
Haynes) 

HILL.  LANDON: 

Regulate  Fire,  Compensation,  Auto   Insur- 
ance Rates  6 

Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau 
N.  C.  Insurance  Laws  Effective 

HILTON,  DR.  J.  H.: 

Changes    Due   in    State's   Agricultural    Ac- 
tivity 
See  Dairy  Industry  &  Products 

HOLOMAN,  W.  D.: 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  Amendments  to 
U.  C.  Law 
See  Amendments 
Basic    Coverage    in    Insurance    and    Other 
Activities 
See  Employment  Security  Law 

HORD,  BOB: 

Old    Dominion    Makes    Paper    Boxes    in    5 
N.  C.  Plants  6 
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HOSPITAL  CARE: 

Three   Hospital    and    Medical   Associations 

in  State  ..  6  4         115 

The  Hospital  Care  Association,  Inc. 
Hospital    Saving    Association    of    North 

Carolina,  Inc. 
The  State  Hospital  Association,  Inc. 

HUNTER,  CHARLES  E.: 

Many  Ceramic  Minerals  Plentiful  in  North 
Carolina 
See  Ceramics 

INDUSTRY: 

See  Dairy  Industry  &  Products 

See  Rural  Industries 

See  Pulp  and  Paper  Industries 

Marble,  Granite,  Crushed  Stone 5 

More  Small  Industries  Are  Needed  in  North 
Carolina  5 

New  and  Expanded  Plants  in  State  Reach 
1228  in  Two  Years....  5 

Employment  in  Manufacture  Up  But  Lag- 
ging Relatively  5 

Industrial  Opporunities  Abundant  in  This 
State  5 

Facts  On  All  Types  of  Industries  For  Pros- 
pects        5 

Helps  Industry  Locate 
County    Breakdown    Showing    New    and 
Proposed  Industries  and  Expansions 

Industries,  If  Sound,  Wanted  By  All  Com- 
munities     -. 5 

Small   Firms   In   Small   Communities   Gain 
Rapidly 
1  2  See  Campbell,  Silas  F. 

Garment  Making  Plants  Should  Increase  in 
1  3  State 

See  Croom,  Milton  M. 
1  4  Possible  Source  and  Possible  End  of  Pros- 

perity 
1  5  See  Campbell,  Silas  F. 

Vermiculite     'Concrete     Lumber'     Sources, 

Uses,  Given  In  Report 5  2-3  69 

INSURANCE: 

See  North  Carolina  Insurance  Companies 

Unemployment  Insurance  __      6  2-3  65 

4  86  Examiner   (Insurance) 

Ralph  B.  Coit  Was  Green  Insurance  Firm 

Examiner    6  4  85 

Stock — (Life  Insurance) 

Life     Insurance     Co.     Stock     Resembled 

White  Elephant 6  4  94 

Commissioner  of  Insurance 

Commissioner  Controls  Insurance  Activ- 
ity in  State  6  4         100 

Regulate  Fire,  Compensation,  Auto   Insur- 
ance Rates  6  4         111 

Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau 
N.  C.  Insurance  Law  Effective 
Compensation — Automobile 
Bureau  Established  in  1931 
Experience  Rating  Plan 
Auto  Rate  Administrative  Office 
Auto  Assigned  Risk  Plan 
Companies  and  Agents  Members  of  N.   C. 

Associations    6  4 

N.  C.  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
Adopts  Code  of  Ethics 
N.  C.  Wins  National  Trophy 
N.  C.  Association  of  Insurance  Women 
N.  C.  Industrial  Insurers  Conference 
N.   C.    State   Association   of   Life   Under- 
writers 
N.    C.   Association   of   Mutual    Insurance 

Agents 6  4 

Insurance  Tables  Changed...  6  4 

50-Year   Insurance   Agencies...  ...     6  4 

Three   Hospital   and   Medical   Associations 
in  State 

See  Hospital  Care 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Stock  Resembled  White 
27  Elephant    __ _ 6  4  94 
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Fraternal  Benefit  Funds  Operated  By  Three 

Groups 

See  Fraternal  Benefit  Funds 
JUSTICE,  R.  E.: 

Social  Security  Program  Divisions  Confuse 

Folks ___  6 

KELLY,  PAUL: 

More    Rural    Industries    To    Boost    State's 

Income  5 

See  Need  For  Local  Industries 

Governor's  Operating  Committee 

Local  Meetings  on  Program 

Bulletins  Give  Information 
Industries,  If  Sound,  Wanted  By  All  Com- 
munities         5 

KRIEGEL,  W.  W.: 

Ceramic  Education  and  Research  at  State 

College 

See  Ceramics 

LABOR: 

Security     of    Average    American     Worker 
Stressed 
See  Clague,  Ewan 

State's  Labor  Pattern   Changed  By  Condi- 
tions 

See  Campbell,  Silas  F. 
LYTHLE,  R.  G.: 

Milk    is    Creating    New    Wealth    in    North 
Carolina* 

See  Dairy  Industry  &  Products 
MARBLE : 

International  Demand  For  Cherokee  Coun- 
ty Marble 
See  Chadwick,  James 

Mccracken,  ernest  c.: 

State-Community  Planning  Needed  for  Em- 
ployment 

See  Employment 
MEMORIALS: 

Killed  General,  Later  Sharpened  Tools  to 

Carve  Monument  To  Him 5 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,    (Picture) 5 

Pennsylvania    Monument,    Gettysburg,    Pa. 

( Picture )  . 5 

James    Buchanan    Memorial,    Washington, 

D.  C.   (Picture)-  5 

Wendell   L.   Willkie   Memorial,   Rushmore, 

Indiana  (Picture)  5 

Wright    Brothers    Memorial,    Kitty    Hawk, 

N.  C.   (Picture) 5 

William  Jennings  Bryan  (Picture) 5 

MILK: 

See  Dairy  Industry  and  Products 

MINING: 

Talc  Mining  Is  An   Important  Activity  in 
Cherokee  County  . : ■___     5 

MUNDORFF,  M.  J.: 

Water,    Surface   and   Ground,   Vital   to   In- 
dustries     .- 5 

Ground  Water 

Importance  of  Ground  Water  to  Rural 

Industry 
Ground  Water  in  Piedmont  and  Moun- 
tain Sections 
Ground  Water  in  Floodplain  Deposits 
Ground  Water  in  The  Coastal  Plain 

MURDOCK,  T.  G.: 

State's  Limitless  Store  of  Non-Metallic  Min- 
erals  5 

General  Features  of  The  Geology 
"Carolina  Slate  Belt" 
"Carolina  Igneous  Belt" 
Ancient  Rock  Formations 
Mica  and  Feldspar  Sources 
State  Leader  in  Kaolin 
Commercial  Rock  Deposits 
Granite  in  Ten  Counties 
State  Capital  of  Gneiss 
Monumental — Ornamental  Stone 
Mica  Mining  Started  Early 
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Kaolin,  Quartz,  Talc  Plentiful 
Olivine  and  Monazite  Abound 
Sand  and  Gravel  Deposits 
Valuable  Gravel  in  Pee  Dee  Area 
Sand  and  Gravel  Near  Cape  Fear 

77  Sand  Pits  Near  Neuse  River 

Gravel  Deposits  on  Piedmont  Streams 
Many  Ceramic  Minerals  Plentiful  in  North 

„ .  Carolina 

See  Ceramics 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INSURANCE  COMPANIES: 
See  Insurance 
Many  Big  Life  Insurance  Firms  Flourish 

in  State 
109  See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 

Ten    Fire    and    Casualty    Company    Home 

Offices  in  State 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Two  N.  C.  Fire  Insurance  Companies  Lose 

Identity 6 

N.  C.  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Dixie  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Independent    Farmer    Mutual    Fire    Insur- 
ance Groups 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Farmer  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Asso.  &  19 

Branches 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Three  Hospital  and  Medical  Associations  in 

State 

See  Hospital  Care 
Fraternal  Benefit  Funds  Operated  by  Three 

Groups 

See  Fraternal  Benefit  Funds 

OPERATIONS: 

Regular  and  Veteran  Benefit  Activities  in 
1946  5 

Unemployment  Compensation  Activity 
Unemployment  By  Industry 
Locations  of  Unemployed  Workers 
Readjustment  Allowance  Activity 
3                Seasonal    Inactivity    Reflected    in    Winter 
5  Benefit  Claims  5 

History  of  Employment  Security  Program 
g  in  State 

See  Campbell,  Silas  F. 
g                Revised  E.S.C.  Rules  and  Regulations  Avail- 
able   5 

9  Post   War  Program   of   State   Employment 

Service 
See  Beach,  J.  W. 

Unemployment    Trust    Fund    is    Sufficient 
For  Depression 5 

Investigations  of  85,000  Claimants  For  Ben- 
efits   5 

Employment  Service  Tests  Aid  State's  In- 
dustries 
See  Clarke,  Lois 

Benefits  Almost  One-third  of  Contributions 
in  1947  . 6 

Small  Percentage  of  N.  C.  Veterans  Draw 
Allowances 6 

Unemployment    Percentage    in    State    Less 
Than  in  Nation  6 

E.S.C.    Unemployment   Trust   Fund    Statis- 
tical  Data 6 

High  Level  of  State  Employment  Reached 
in  1947 
See  Employment 

Ten  Years  of  Claim  and  Benefit  Operations 
See  Benefits 
16  Basic    Coverage    in    Insurance    and    Other 

Activities 
See  Employment  Security  Law 

Many  Claimants  Fail  to  Qualify  for  Benefits     6 

Tables: 

Areas  of  Unemployment  in  1946 5 

Unemployment  of  Veterans  by  Quarterly 

Periods  in  1946 5 

Disposition  of  Cases  by  Claims  Deputies 

—1946-47    - 5 

County    Breakdown    Showing    New    and 
Proposed  Industries  and  Expansions.—     5 
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Area  of  Unemployment  in  1947. .  6 

Laborer  Wage  Rates...: ___.     6 

Average  Laborer  Wage  Rates  by  Region     6 

Average  Laborer  Wage  Rates  by  Industry     6 

Laborer  Wage  Rates  Paid  By  Local   In- 
dustries  6 

Unemployment  Compensation  Claims  and 
Benefit  Data  For  First  Ten  Years  ...  6 

Ten  Years  of  Benefit  Operation  __     6 

OTSTOT.  S.  G.: 

N.  C.  Association  of  Insurance  Agents  ...         6 

Adopts  Code  of  Ethics 

N.  C.  Wins  National  Trophy 
PAPER: 

See  Pulp  and  Paper  Industries 
PIPE: 

See  Ceramics 
POST  WAR  PROGRAM  OF  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE: 
See  Employment  Security  Program 
PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRIES: 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Their  Products  ...  6 

Ecusta   Largest   Cigarette   Paper   Plant   in 

World 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Ecusta  Paper's  5  Year  Record  of  Achieve- 
ment        6 

President    Straus   Says: 6 

Champion   Pioneer   In  South  Making  Fine 

Paper 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Suggested   Tunnel   to   River  to   Get  Water 

For  Champion   6 

N.  C.  Pulp  Co.  Expanding  Pulp-Paper  Pro- 
duction   6 

Halifax    First    in    U.    S.    to    Use    Sulphate 

Process 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Sonoco  South's  Only  Firm  Making  Glassine 

Paper    G 

Mead    Corporation    Makes    Chestnut   Wood 

Pulp-Paper 6 

Forest  Resources   Conserved   by  Pulpwood 

Industry  6 

Daily  Needs  Come  From  Wood 

Adequate  Supply  If  Replaced 

Pulpwood  Firms  Cooperate 

Foresters  Supervise  Practices 

Must  Replant  For  Future 
Two  Big  N.  C.  Mills  Operate  on  Waste  Paper 

Alone    6 

Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp. 

Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
New   Firms   Produce   Transparent-Flexible 

Packings    6 

Southern  Packaging  Corp. 

Transparent  Packings,  Inc. 
Cores,   Tubes,   Tags,   Pads,   Bags   Produced 

in   State  6 

American  Paper  Products  Co. 

Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Co. 

Carolina  Pad  &  Paper  Co. 

Henley  Paper  Co. 
Paper  Box  Making  Becoming  Huge  Indus- 
try in  State 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
Old    Dominion    Makes    Paper    Boxes    In    5 

N.  C.  Plants  6 

Consumer  Plants  Make  Boxes  For  Individ- 
ual  Firms  6 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 

Lillian  Knitting  Mills  Co. 

Hudson  Hosiery  Company 

Other  Consumer  Plants 
First  Paper  Mill  in  Salem  Started  in  1791 

See  Fries,  Adelaide  L. 
Value  of  Paper  to  N.  C.  Economy  Not  Fully 

Known 6 

Reynolds  Stock  Was  Reward  For  Lighter 
Tobacco  Boxes  ! 6 

State's  First  Paper  Mill  In  Orange  County 
In  1777  6 
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World  War  I  Cigarette  Papers  Scarce,  Rot- 
ten ..  6  15 

Big  Names,  Big  Events  Linked  With  Man- 
chester Board's  Plant  6  1  15 
PATE,  RUDOLPH: 

Dairy   Foundation   Promotes   Dairying  Ac- 
tivities 

See  Dairy  Industry  &  Products 
PEGRAM,  C.  W.: 

Dairy    Industry    Making    Rapid    Strides    in 
State 

See  Dairy  Industry  &  Products 
RAPER,  HUGH  M.: 

Regular  and  Veteran  Benefit  Activities  In 
1946 
See  Benefits 

Investigations  of  85,000  Claimants  For  Ben- 
efits _  5  4  98 

High  Level  of  State  Employment  Reached 
in  1947 
See  Employment 

Ten  Years  of  Claim  and  Benefit  Operations 
See  Benefits 

RAY,  L.  L.: 

Dairy   Products   Association    Promotes    In- 
dustry    ....     6  2-3  47 

Objects  and  Purposes 
Help  to  Solve  Problems 

READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCE: 
See  Benefits 
July    25,    Was    'Termination    of    War'    For 

Veteran  Allowances.—  5  2-3  67 

Readjustment    Allowance   Activity. ....  6  2-3  67 

RESEARCH: 

Ceramic  Education  and  Research  at  State 

College 

See  Ceramics 
Vermiculite     'Concrete     Lumber'     Sources, 

Uses,  Given  in  Report-  5  2-3  69 

RILEY,  W.  H. : 

Water,   Surface   and   Ground,   Vital   to    In- 
dustries     ___     5  4  93 

Surface  Water 

Highest  Uses  of  Resources 
Stream  Gaging  Records  Flow 
Chemical  Water  Analyses 

ROBERTS,  DR.  W.  M.: 

Purchasing   Milk,  A   Sound   Investment   in 

Health    6  2-4  54 

Body  Building  Elements 

RUFFNER,  R.  H.: 

A  Few  of  North  Carolina's  Leading  Herds 

Pictures)    6  2-3  52 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES: 

Rural  Industries  Committe...  5  4  82 

Balanced   Economy   Demands   More   Rural 

Industries   5  4  83 

More    Rural    Industries    to    Boost    State's 
Income 
See  Kelly,  Paul 

Materials,    Labor,    Capital,    For   Rural    In- 
dustries 
See  Guthrie,  W.  C. 

Rural  Electric  Power  Adds  Impetus  to  In- 
dustry 
See  Barber,  David  D.,  Jr. 

Water,   Surface   and   Ground,   Vital   to   In- 
dustries 

Surface  Water— See  Riley,  W.  H. 
Ground  Water — See  Mundorff,  M.  J. 

Many  Types  of  Rural  Industries  Now  Op- 
erating   5  4  91 

On  REA  Cooperative  Lines 

On  Public  Utilities  Company  Lines 

Semi-Rural  Industries 

SCHWARTZ,  PHILIP: 

Facts  On  All  Types  of  Industries  For  Pros- 
pects 
See  Industry 
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SHARPE,  BILL: 

New  and  Expanded  Plants  in  State  Reach 

1228  in  Two  Years,-  5 

Vermiculite,    'Concrete    Lumber'     Sources, 
Uses,  Given  in  Report 5 

SHAW,  ROBERT  W.: 

Forest  Resources  Conserved  By  Pulpwood 
Industry 
See  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

SINK,  E.  CARL: 

Hugh  Knox  Milked  Thirty  Cows  Daily  For 

26  Years  ._.     6 

SOCIAL  SECURITY: 

Social  Security  Program  Divisions  Confuse 

Folks 6 

STATISTICAL  DATA,  (Miscellaneous)  : 

Unemployed   Benefits   Claimed 5 

New  and  Expanded  Plants  in  State  Reach 

1228  in  Two  Years.-.  5 

Employment    Reached    Highest    Level    in 

State  Last  Fall 5 

Seasonal    Inactivity    Reflected    in    Winter 

Benefit  Claims  5 

Unemployment    Trust    Fund    is    Sufficient 

For  Depression  5 

Employment  of  Handicapped  Workers 5 

Employment  Contacts  5 

Placement  of  Unemployed  Workers 5 

Possible  Source  and  Possible  End  of  Pros- 
perity    6 

Benefits  Almost  One-third  of  Contributions 

in  1947  6 

Unemployment    Percentage    in    State    Less 

Than  in  Nation  ...._ 6 

E.S.C.  Employment  Trust  Fund 6 

Readjustment  Allowance  6 

Job  Placements  6 

STONE: 

Behind  Scene  in  Locating  Stone  for  Duke 

University 

See  Drane,  Brent  S. 
STUCKEY,  DR.  JASPER  L.: 
Huronian  Slate,  Used  in  Duke  University 

Buildings,  Defined 5 

Many  Ceramic  Minerals  Plentiful  in  North 

Carolina 

See  Ceramics 
TEST: 

See  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
"THE  E.S.C.  QUARTERLY": 

Our  Name  Changes  to  "The  E.S.C.  Quarter- 
ly"; New  Size 5 

Overall   Size  of   Quarterly   Reduced;    Type 

Pages  Are  Same  5 

TILE: 

See  Ceramics 
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TRUST  FUND: 

See  Unemployment  Trust  Fund    . 
UNEMPLOYMENT: 
See  Benefits 
Unemployment  Decreases:  Average  Weekly 

Wages  Show  Increase 5 

Unemployment    Percentage    in    State    Less 

Than  in  Nation '_ i 6 

Tables: 

Areas  of  Unemployment  in  1946- 5 

Unemployment  of  Veterans  By  Quarterly 

Periods  in  1946 5 

Unemployment   in   1946-47 6 

Area  of  Unemployment  in  1947 6 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION: 
See  Benefits 

See  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND: 

Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  Receipts,  Dis- 
bursements    . 6 

Benefits  Almost  One-third  of  Contributions 

in  1947  6 

Unemployment    Trust    Fund    is    Sufficient 
for  Depression  5 

VETERANS: 
See  Benefits 
See  Readjustment  Allowances 

VEST,  NEWTON  P.: 

History    and    Manufacture    of     Structural 

Clay  Products 

See  Ceramics 
Brick  and  Tile  Service  Aids  Builders  and 

Public 

See  Ceramics 

WAGES: 

Unemployment  Decreases :  Average  Weekly 

Wages  Show  Increase  ._     5 

Bigger  Payrolls,  More  Employment  in  State 

Than  in  War's  Peak 5 

Employment  in  1946  Largest  in  History  of 

North  Carolina _ _„.     5 

State's  Wages  Exceeded  a  Billion  Dollars 

in  1946  5 

Comparative  Levels  of  Laborer  Wages   in 
State 

See  Dunn,  E.  Stanhope 
Tables: 

Laborer  Wage  Rates 6 

Average   Laborer  Wage  Rates   By  Re- 
gion   —     6 

Average   Laborer   Wage   Rates   By   In- 
dustry       6 

Laborer  Wage  Rates  According  to  Local 

Area  and  Wage  Range .'_ 6 

Laborer  Wage  Rates  Paid  By  Local  In- 
dustries         6 
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Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 

Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 

Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 

Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 

Biennial  Report,  1944-1946. 

Biennial  Report,  1946-1948. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.      (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1947). 

Employment  Security  Neivs  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.  2,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 

(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 

The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3,  4  (1947) 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  2-3,  4  (1948) 
Vol.  7,  No.  1,  2  (1949) 

Rules  and  Regulation.  Amended  June  14,  1949. 

Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 

Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 

Information  for   Workers   about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
Workers. 

Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 

Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  &  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special  Studies,  1944-1945-1946  by  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics) 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944, 
by  Industry 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946  and  1947 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1948  (out  of  print) 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1949 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
ment Stability 

Special  Survey  of  Veterans  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances 

Trends  in  Covered  Employment  and  Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Evaluation  of  Local  Employment  Office  and  Per- 
sonnel Performance  1946 

Trends  in  Employment  and  Wages  1945-1946-1947 

The  March  of  Industrialization 

Trends  in  Manufacture  1945-1946 

Trends  in  Employment  by  size  of  firm  1945-1946 

Analysis  of  Claims  With  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 
1947. 

N.  C.  Employment  and  Labor  Force,  1947. 

Labor  Supply  Survey  in  All  Towns  of  1000  Popu- 
lation and  Over 

Employment  and  Wages  by  County  and  Industry, 
3rd  Qtr  1947  to  4th  Qtr.  1948,  Inch 

Labor  Market  Information  Brief  by  Industry  and 
Area 

The  Course  of  Inflation 

Economic  Disorder  Produces  Economic  Insecurity 

The  Influence  of  Industry  on  Population  Change 

Industry  Turn-Over,  1946-1947 

Research  in  the  Employment  Security  Program 

Measurements  of  Employment  Instability 
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MERCHANDISING  IN  STATE 

Merchandising  in  North  Carolina  is  big  business. 
Both  wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  developed  and 
expanded  in  the  State  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever 
growing  demands  of  the  State's  citizenship  for  more 
and  better  merchandise.  Retail  trade  exceeded  $2,- 
137,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue  does 
not  claim  that  these  figures  tell  the  complete  story. 
Much  trading  does  not  go  on  the  records.  But  the 
retail  trade  produced  through  the  3%  sales  and  use 
tax  more  than  $40,000,000  in  taxes,  which  is  the 
largest  single  item  in  the  revenues  which  keep  the 
State's  governmental  machinery  in  operation.  The 
revenue  reports  show  that  59,995  active  merchants  in 
the  State  at  the  end  of  1948  were  collecting  and  re- 
porting sales  taxes. 

Wholesale  distributors,  numbering  several  hun- 
dreds, handle  business  which  amounted  to  more  than 
$1,290,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30. 
These  figures  include  the  business  done  by  eight 
wholesale  drug  firms  which  have  an  average  age  of 
more  than  54  years,  the  oldest  having  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  80  years.  The  wholesale  distribu- 
tors have  a  heavy  investment  in  plant  and  merchan- 
dise and  distribute  large  sums  in  payrolls  in  the 
State. 

North  Carolina  has  a  few  men  who  are  merchan- 
dising geniuses.  Three  of  these,  W.  H.  Belk,  J.  B. 
Efird  and  J.  B.  Ivey,  all  of  Charlotte,  have  developed 
huge  department  store  firms  which  cover  this  State 
and  have  overflowed  into  many  other  states.  Another 
is  P.  H.  Rose,  Henderson,  who  has  developed  a  vast 
variety  store  organization  that  covers  several  states. 
This  State  also  has  many  other  merchants  who  have 
established  group  or  chain  stores  in  these  and  other 
lines  of  merchandising  which  not  only  reflect  credit 
upon  the  State,  but  also  are  important  cogs  in  the 
State's  business  structure. 

Many  nation-wide  chain  stores  of  various  types 
have  numerous  units  in  North  Carolina.  These  chain 
stores  purchase  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
their  merchandise,  distributed  through  their  units 
throughout  the  nation,  from  North  Carolina  manu- 
facturers and  producers.  These  items  include  cig- 
arettes and  other  tobacco  products,  textiles,  hosiery, 
clothing,  furniture,  novelty  items  and  food,  feed  and 
other  items  produced  on  North  Carolina  farms. 

This  issue  contains  articles  dealing  with  the  early 
days  of  merchandising  in  the  State,  the  extent  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  at  present,  activities  of 
various  wholesale  and  retail  organizations,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  items  about  outstanding  or  character- 
istic mercantile  firms  doing  business  in  North  Caro- 
lina, those  originating  within  and  outside  the  State. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  give  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  State  as  pos- 
sible. Numbers  of  firms  have  been  given  space.  Many 
others  could  just  as  well  have  been  included.  Many 
heads  of  firms  have  been  contacted  in  securing  in- 
formation, either  by  personal  visits  or  by  letters. 
Most  have  responded  gratefully.  Others  have  failed 
to  respond  to  requests  and  a  few  have  declined.  The 
results  give  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  merchandis- 
ing in  North  Carolina. 
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Kendall  Reappointed;  New  Members:  Integrate  Services 


Col.  Henry  E.  Kendall,  filling  out  three  years  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  Col.  A.  L.  Fletcher  as  chair- 
man of  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Scott  for  a  four-year  term 
expiring  June  30,  1953.  He  and  other  appointees 
were  administered  the  oath  of  office  in  Governor 
Scott's  office  August  1  by  Associate  Justice  M.  V. 
Barnhill. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Wolf,  State  University  professor, 
who  had  been  a  member  since  reorganization  of  the 
Commission  as  of  July  1,  1941,  as  a  representative 
of  labor,  was  reappointed  to  a  four-year  term  as  a 
representative  of  the  general  public.  As  such,  he 
succeeded  S.  Buxton  Midyette,  Jackson,  who  finished 
the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  C.  E.  Cowan,  Morgan- 
ton,  resigned.  Mrs.  Quentin  Gregory,  Halifax,  was 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  the  general  public, 
succeeding  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Raleigh,  who  had  re- 
signed. Bruce  E.  Davis,  Charlotte,  assistant  State 
director  of  the  CIO  Organizing  Committee,  began  a 
four-year  term  representing  employees,  taking  the 
place  of  Dr.  Wolf. 

Three  of  the  members  were  appointed  two  years 
ago  to  four-year  terms  and  will  continue  to  serve 
until  1951.  They  are  R.  Dave  Hall,  Belmont,  a  mem- 
ber since  1941,  representing  employers;  Charles  A. 
Fink,  Spencer,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 


Pictured  are  members 
of  tlie  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  of 
North  Carolina  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Cas- 
well Building,  home  of 
the  Central  office,  Aug- 
ust 1,  fottoioing  admin- 
istration of  the  oath  of 
office  to  Chairman 
Kendall  and  Dr.  Wolfe, 
reappointed,  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  and  Mr.  Da- 
vis, new  appointees. 
Members  are,  left  to 
right,  Bruce  E.  Davis, 
Charlotte;  Dr.  Harry 
D.  Wolf,  Chapel  Hill; 
Chairman  Henry  E. 
Kendall;  Mrs.  Quentin 
Gregory,  Halifax;  Ma- 
rion W.  Heiss,  Greens- 
boro; Charles  A.  Fink, 
Spencer,  and  R.  Dave 
Hall,  Belmont. 

(Photo  by  Robert  M. 
du  Bruyne) 


Labor  (AFL)  and  representing  employees,  also  a 
member  since  1941;  and  Marion  W.  Heiss,  Greens- 
boro, who  succeeded,  in  turn,  Senator  R.  Grady  Rank- 
in, Gastonia,  and  T.  Clarence  Stone,  Stoneville,  as 
employer  representative. 

One  important  step  taken  by  the  Commission  at  its 
meeting  that  day,  in  addition  to  routine  matters,  was 
adoption  of  a  resolution  providing  for  complete  in- 
tegration of  the  services  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sion through  its  two  principal  divisions,  Employment 
Service  and  Unemployment  Compensation,  particu- 
larly in  the  65  local,  branch  and  divisional  offices  in 
54  communities  of  the  State. 

Under  earlier  practices  of  the  Commission  the 
local  office  manager  was  responsible  for  all  func- 
tions of  both  divisions.  When  the  Employment 
Service  was  loaned  to  the  Federal  Government  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942,  for  the  war  period,  as  was  the  case  in 
all  states,  it  became  necessary  to  set  up  a  separate 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  staff  in  each 
office  to  handle  the  claims  load.  Since  the  return  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  the  Commission  in  No- 
vember, 1946,  separate  operations  have  been  carried 
on  in  local  offices,  although  some  of  the  Central  Office 
functions  were  integrated. 

The  new  integration  program,  similar  to  steps 
taken  by  other  states  since  the  war,  means  that  a 
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manager  in  the  local  offices  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Commission  for  all  local  office  functions.  It  will 
provide  for  the  interchange  of  personnel  in  any  of 
the  local  office  functions,  as  demanded  by  work  load, 
by  shifting  personnel  from  one  activity  to  another. 
This  step  is  taken  to  eliminate  divided  responsibility, 
thus  promoting  smoother  operations. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  two  new  members 
of  the  Commission,  similar  to  sketches  of  other 
members  in  earlier  issues,  follow : 

MRS.  QUENTIN  GREGORY 

Mrs.  Quentin  Gregory,  Halifax,  native  of  Reids- 
ville  and  formerly  Miss  Nelle  Haynes,  is  a  house- 
wife and  mother,  but  has  also  found  time  for  an 
active  life  in  civic,  educational,  religious  and  patri- 
otic organizations. 

After  finishing  high  school  at  Reidsville,  she  at- 
tended Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  then  entered  the  teach- 
ing profession.  She  taught  for  three  years,  two  in 
Halifax,  and  it  was  then  and  there  that  she  met  and 
married  Mr.  Gregory,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Halifax  and  brother  of  the  late  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Gregory,  of  Salisbury. 

She  became  the  mother  of  six  sons,  one  of  whom 
lost  his  life  in  action  in  World  War  II.  The  others 
range  in  age  from  15  to  27  years.  Because  of  her 
interest  in  her  children  and  also  in  teaching  she 
became  active  and  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Halifax  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

For  15  years  Mrs.  Gregory  was  a  member  of  the 
Halifax  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  serving  as 
chairman  of  this  board  for  five  years.  For  two  years 
she  was  chairman  of  the  Halif  ax-Weldon  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross.  She  has  also  been  active  and  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Halifax  Garden  Club  and 
served  for  two  years  as  district  director  of  the  North 
Coastal  Plain  District  of  the  Garden  Club  organ- 
ization. 

Since  1938,  for  12  years,  Mrs.  Gregory  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Confederate 
Women's  Home  at  Fayetteville,  and  hopes  that  she 
will  be  able  to  continue  on  that  board.  In  1948  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion, Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  to  which  posi- 
tion she  was  re-elected  in  October. 

Throughout  her  mature  life  Mrs.  Gregory  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  church,  having  served 
for  three  years  as  district  director  of  the  Edgecombe 
District  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

And,  as  if  Mrs.  Gregory  did  not  have  enough  to  do, 
she  admits  that  she  has  two  very  well-developed 
hobbies :  birds  and  flowers. 

BRUCE  E.  DAVIS 

Bruce  E.  Davis,  53,  native  of  Whiteville,  attended 

the  Whiteville  high  school  and  did  odd-time  work  on 

his  father's  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Whiteville.   As 

he  approached  majority,  he  worked  for  spark  plug 

(Continued  on  page  105) 


PRICE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

As  a  step  toward  making 
effective  the  plan  for  com- 
plete integration  of  all  lo- 
cal office  functions  of  the 
Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, as  described  in 
the  accompanying  article, 
Chairman  Kendall  announc- 
ed that  Brooks  Price,  Char- 
lotte, field  representative  of 
the  Commission,  had  been 
selected  to  assist  in  this  pro- 
gram with  the  title  of  Dep- 
uty Commissioner. 

Mr.  Price  came  to  Raleigh 
August  15  to  take  part  in 
Brooks  Price  working  out  procedures  for 

this  integration  of  services 
and  to  participate  in  training  in  preparation  for  its 
becoming  effective  September  1.  He  will  spend 
much  of  his  time  reviewing  local  office  operations 
in  the  field. 

Joining  the  agency  as  field  representative  May  3, 
1937,  Mr.  Price  was  assigned  to  work  in  several 
counties,  an  area  that  was  reduced  to  Mecklenburg 
County,  due  to  the  heavy  business  of  that  county. 
He  has  rated  "excellent"  practically  all  of  the  time 
since  he  started. 

Native  of  Union  County,  Mr.  Price  graduated  from 
Wesley  Chapel  High  School,  Monroe,  attended  Stray- 
er's  Business  College  in  Washington  in  1921  and  in 
1922-23  studied  law  at  Washington  University.  In 
1931-32  he  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Capitol  Police 
in  the  House  Gallery  in  Washington. 

As  a  youth  Mr.  Price  worked  in  his  father's  store, 
later  worked  for  a  wholesale  firm  in  Washington  and 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Charlotte.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  in  the  113th  Field  Artillery,  30th 
Division.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Louise  Brooks,  of 
Pitt  County,  who  died  in  1944,  and  has  one  daughter, 
Dorothy  Brooksyne,  aged  12.  He  is  a  Methodist  and 
served  as  Sunday  School  superintendent  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Price  operated  a  general  store  at  Weddington, 
Union  County,  for  12  years,  during  which  period  he 
was  engaged  in  farming.  Also  during  this  period 
he  served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  12  years. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Price  was  nominated  and  elected 
representative  of  Union  County  in  the  N.  C.  General 
Assembly.  It  was  in  the  1937  session  that  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  free  textbooks  for  all  pub- 
lic school  children  in  North  Carolina.  This  bill  was 
modified  and  enacted,  but  its  provisions  have  all 
been  adopted  by  subsequent  sessions. 

As  a  legislator,  he  was  a  member  in  December, 
1936,  of  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
called  for  the  special  purpose  of  enacting  an  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  law,  establishing  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  (then  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission)  and  consolidating 
the  North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  as  one 
of  the  two  main  divisions  with  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division  under  the  Commission — di- 
visions he  is  now  assisting  in  getting  closer  together. 
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N.  C.  Retail  Trade  Exceeds  Two  Billion  Dollars  a  Year 


Retail  trade  in  the  aggregate  is  big  business  in 
North  Carolina.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  gross 
retail  sales  passed  the  two  billion  dollar  point  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  retail 
sales  reached  $2,137,223,018.  This  is  1.45  percent 
above  the  $1,998,536,457  in  retail  sales  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1948. 

Wholesale  trade  in  North  Carolina  is  also  big  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  $1,290,188,180  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1.03  percent  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  1947-48.  These  figures  are 
arrived  at  by  blowing  up  the  sales  tax  of  1/20  of  one 
percent  on  wholesale  sales,  and  do  not  include  a  rela- 
tively negligible  amount  of  non-taxable  wholesale 
sales.  The  sales  tax  on  wholesale  sales  amounted  to 
$645,094.09  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30, 
as  compared  with  $588,175.21  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  1947-48. 

The  gross  sales  in  retail  trade  shown  above  in- 
clude both  the  taxable  and  non-taxable  sales,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Department  of  Revenue  by  the  active 
retail  merchants  in  the  State  on  their  monthly  re- 
ports, along  with  the  amount  of  their  sales  tax  col- 
lections. These  sales  tax  collections  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  last,  amounted  to  $38,469,140.01, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $1,318,840.71,  or  3  percent, 
over  the  $37,229,454.49  collected  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  1947-48. 

The  gross  retail  sales  tax  shown  above  does  not 
include  the  Use  Tax  of  3  percent,  which  is  a  tax 
collected  on  purchases  made  by  North  Carolinians 
outside  the  State,  usually  mail  order  business,  as 
reported  and  paid  by  mail  order  houses.  This  tax 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30  amounted  to 
$1,330,141.71,  thus  representing  sales  valued  at  $44,- 
338,057.  This  was  slightly  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Nor  do  the  retail  sales  tax  figures  include  motor 
vehicle  use  tax,  which,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  amount- 
ed to  $231,241.04.  Since  there  is  a  limit  of  $15  on 
the  3  percent  sales  tax  collected  on  motor  vehicles, 
and  other  purchases  (even  if  the  value  is  above  $500) , 
this  means  that  more  than  15,416  motor  vehicles 
were  purchased  outside  the  State  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  the  $15  tax  paid  when  the  owner 
applied  for  a  license.  And,  if  the  average  cost  per 
car  or  truck  purchased  outside  the  State  last  year 
was  $1250  (only  a  few  of  the  popular  priced  cars 
sell  for  less  than  $2,000,  but  the  bulk  of  these  sales 
were  used  cars)  then  it  means  that  North  Carolina 
dealers  lost  their  profits  in  handling  something  like 
$20,000,000  worth  of  motor  vehicles. 

All  sales  taxes,  including  retail,  wholesale  and  use 
taxes  in  North  Carolina  amounted  to  $40,675,515.85 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  or  an  in- 
crease of  3.35  percent  over  figures  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  1947-48.  The  Department  of  Revenue, 
however,  does  not  claim  100  percent  collections,  and 
the  official  expression  is  "as  reported  monthly  on 


sales  tax  report  forms".  This  applies  also  to  the 
figures  on  gross  sales,  which  includes  both  taxable 
and  non-taxable  sales.  The  actual  amount  could 
exceed  appreciably  the  $2,137,223,018  reported  as 
gross  sales. 

The  Department  of  Revenue  reports  that  59,068 
active  merchants  were  operating  in  the  State  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1949,  as 
reported.  It  also  shows  the  numbers  of  merchants 
by  counties,  their  gross  sales  and  the  sales  tax  col- 
lected by  counties.  It  gives  the  amount  of  sales  tax 
collected  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population, 
this  list  including  27  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State. 
Another  analysis  shows  the  retail  sales  and  use  tax 
and,  separately,  the  wholesale  tax,  all  by  types  of 
business  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  These  analyses  are 
shown  below. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AND 
GROSS  RETAIL  SALES  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  JULY  1,  1948  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1949. 

Active 

Merchants        Gross  Gross 

County                              July  1,  '49     Collections  Retail  Sales 

Alamance  1253  $    791,342.31  $  40,869,277 

Alexander    172  57,694.26  3,454.306 

Alleghany    98  27,380.44  1,593,969 

Anson  350  156,339.66  9,408,827 

Ashe    316  68,904.77  4,649,741 

Avery   188  34,343.20  2,114,452 

Beaufort 713  305,811.86  18,120,266 

Bertie  395  124,206.38  7,543,765 

Bladen    385  138,792.54  9,056,060 

Brunswick  309  41,669.25  2,412,305 

Buncombe   1826  1,696,965.16  87,932,390 

Burke  558  277,655.42  14,431,198 

Cabarrus    1060  740,592.46  37,882,508 

Caldwell  632  282,627.03  14,349,220 

Camden    66  7,773.63  413,892 

Carteret  441  189,242.42  10,941,804 

Caswell  186  34,661.12  2,425,492 

Catawba  940  651,572.22  34,488,147 

Chatham    365  145,587.52  7,793,409 

Cherokee   288  96,338.17  5,409,531 

Chowan    200  97,466.06  4,890,145 

Clay  64  9,037.73  755,121 

Cleveland  756  519,471.66  27,845,493 

Columbus  777  312,970.93  17,061,607 

Craven   698  433,371.24  23,032,498 

Cumberland    1046  958,183.71  51,088,012 

Currituck  109  16,306.32  985,632 

Dare    _  127  37,063.48  1,765,325 

Davidson   914  450,235.44  28,271,497 

Davie    207  76,984.54  4,357,902 

Duplin    633  200,654.48  10,803.929 

Durham   1425  1,571,153.81  80,759,597 

Edgecombe    704  450,399.39  24,192,838 

Forsyth  2087  2,097,492.62  97,223,643 

Franklin    430  138,424.39  8,424,848 

Gaston    .1619  1,003,889.04  59,525,349 

Gates  _ 140  28,059.16  1,403,940 

Graham    66  29,358.96  1,830,443 

Granville   331  178,378.64  10,239,252 

Greene    181  58,366.30  3,433,674 

Guilford  3045  2,872,461.13  151,725,343 

Halifax  954  495,408.67  27,605,072 

Harnett 651  327,014.83  18,347,269 

Haywood   484  282,885.20  15,092,914 

Henderson  465  270,913.96  16,164,976 

Hertford  319  156,582.50  7,671,042 

Hoke  144  62,432.71  3,973,689 

Hyde  121  15,819.61  1,045,289 

Iredell  873  482,163.11  26,735,379 

Jackson    201  81,953.17  5,467,989 
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Active 
Merchants        Gross 
County  July  1,  '49     Collections 

Johnston    961  410,752.51 

Jones  126  26,278.68 

Lee 421  280,379.64 

Lenoir  766  486,915.05 

Lincoln 368  184,332.15 

Macon  196  95,152.36 

Madison  . 201  63,837.76 

Martin    392  174,742.06 

McDowell  323  172,914.22 

Mecklenburg  3169  4,211,613.84 

Mitchell   222  74,113.07 

Montgomery   305  108,705.78 

Moore   577  243,889.53 

Nash   . 856  600,696.06 

New  Hanover  1483  1,154,323.44 

Northampton    373  96,794.47 

Onslow   426  199,183.81 

Orange    391  237,124.47 

Pamlico    156  21,171.03 

Pasquotank  492  299,481.33 

Pender    265  50,932.65 

Perquimans    166  56,482.33 

Person    363  179,368.20 

Pitt    977  566,512.36 

Polk  157  48,533.07 

Randolph  743  336,673.99 

Richmond    640  333,087.21 

Robeson 1107  568,629.79 

Rockingham   1137  503,030.98 

Rowan    1242  775,359.04 

Rutherford    731  299,570.26 

Sampson  _ 751  226,072.24 

Scotland  334  169,274.65 

Stanly  588  304,068.76 

Stokes  253  50,831.34 

Surry    793  478,783.17 

Swain   120  46,994.63 

Transylvania    198  98,485.98 

Tyrrell    86  17,944.18 

Union    563  278,089.13 

Vance    510  328,571.86 

Wake 1969  2,082,362.46 

Warren  296  115,574.63 

Washington 209  82,958.02 

Watauga    206  85,360.30 

Wayne    L 1074  696,004.34 

Wilkes    662  239,242.32 

Wilson    866  520,177.26 

Yadkin   287  75,936.62 

Yancey   186  41,050.24 

Foreign    583  2,061,609.93 

Branch  Agency  Collections 

Use  Tax  on  Mtr.  Vehicles  231,241.04 


Gross 

Retail  Sales 

22,614,369 

1,807,534 

15,366,274 

27,272,335 

10,019,407 

4,336,000 

3,932,997 

9,935,363 

10,452,973 

209,431,852 

4,463,075 

6,389,430 

13,795,474 

30,674,216 

52,484,479 

6,371,703 

11,985,876 

12,476,538 

1,590,531 

15,213,643 

3,229,120 

2,855,964 

9,585,828 

29,997,437 

3,383,189 

20,196,717 

18,826,821 

30,750,701 

27,228,523 

47,581,392 

17,066,493 

12,155,725 

10,097,111 

16,529,331 

3,821,175 

23,824,813 

2,559,000 

4,990,269 

1,049,349 

18,576,059 

18,467,415 

109,346,536 

7,402,152 

4,583,330 

4,657,216 

36,436,431 

11,732,947 

26,147,435 

4,054,167 

2,726,596 

89,739,441 


Total    59,06 8 

Total  Collections  for  1947-48 

Net  Increase:   1948-49  over  1947-48 
Percentage  of  Increase  


$40,675,616.85      $2,137,223,018 

$39,356,776.14 

1,318,840.71 

.  3.35% 


ANALYSIS  OF  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AND 

GROSS  RETAIL  SALES  REPORTED  BY  TYPES  OF 
BUSINESS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1948,  THROUGH 
JUNE  30,  1949. 

Gross  Gross 

Type  of  Business                                  Collections  Retail  Sales* 
Apparel  Group 

Boot  and  Shoe  Stores__._ $      535,407.62  $  18,461,276 

Clothing   Stores— Ready  to  Wear     2,716,664.92  95,069,317 

Furriers  .._.__ 4,528.10  192,327 

Haberdasheries    368,395.00  12,771,529 

Millinery  Shops  68,197.26  2,421,330 

Shoe  Repair  Shops 66,009.15  3,133,687 

Others  68,461.07  2,397,387 

TOTAL  $  3,827,663.12  $134,446,853 

Automotive  Group 

Automobiles  and  Trucks $  2,589,867.66  $284,045,434 

Filling  &  Service  Stations 1,787,488.32  134,583,187 

Garages— Repairs    &    Storage 296,648.49  14,823,120 


Gross 

Type  of  Business  Collections 

Motorcycles  &  Bicycles  39,856.24 

Parts,  Accessories,  Batteries, 

Tires,  Etc.  __. 871,900.87 

Others  ______ 423,318.33 

TOTAL  $  6,009,079.91 

Food  Group 

Bakeries  and  Dairy  Products $  62,436.99 

Candy  &  Confectionery  _'__  124,869.76 

Fruit  Stores  &  Vegetable  Markets  16,808.44 

Grocery  Stores  and  Meat  Markets  2,170,233.20 

Lunch  Rooms,  Roadside  Inns,  Etc.  467,014.46 
Restaurants,  Cafes,  Cafeterias, 

&  Hotel  Dining  Rooms 2,018,138.28 

Others  9,855.39 

TOTAL  $  4,869,356.52 

Furniture  Group 

Furniture  Stores  $  2,548,642.08 

Household  Appliances  ____  627,991.82 

Musical  Instruments,  Music, 

Phonographs,  Etc.  259,732.38 

Industrial,  Office  &  Store  Fixtures  152,984.01 

Others  187,795.45 

TOTAL  „___$  3,777,145.74 

General  Merchandise  Group 

Department  Stores  : $  4,151,777.33 

Drug  Stores  1,246,132.86 

Dry  Goods  Stores  715,996.59 

Farm  Implements,  Supplies,  Etc...  643,903.48 

General  Stores  2,924,184.52 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  Etc.  1,383,751.03 

Jewelry  Stores  601,028.89 

Leather,  Leather  Goods,  Etc 532.94 

Machinery  &  Rd.  B'lding  Supplies  165,062.76 

Second-Hand   Goods   Stores 16,459.21 

Sporting  Goods  Stores  112,714.70 

Variety— 5  &  10  Spec.  Stores 1,806,140.73 

Others  126,272.72 

TOTAL  : $13,893,957.76 

Lumber  and  Building  Materials  Group 

Building  and  Const.  Contractors-..$  109,488.21 

Building  Hardware  &  Mac.  Stores  44,606.34 

Building  Material  Dealers 1,305,467.17 

Electrical  &  Plumbing  Contractors  54,205.65 

Electrical  &  Plumb'g  Sup.  Dealers  1,295,015.50 

Individual  Property  Owners 706.75 

Others  __ ._  68,936.89 

TOTAL  $  2,878,426.51 

Unclassified  Group 

Beauty  &  Barber  Shops $  55,173.45 

Book  Stores,  Stat.,  School 

Supplies,  Etc.  -__ 136,679.46 

Cigar  Stores  &  News  Stands 796,728.08 

Coal,  Wood,  Fuel  and  Ice  Dealers..  722,413.94 

Feed  Stores  &  Grain  Supplies 87,954.64 

Florists  &  Nurseries  188,204.83 

Monuments  &  Tomb.  Dealers________  2,963.56 

Mules,  Horse  &  Cattle  Dealers...-  18.46 

Office  Supplies  149,610.51 

Undertakers  &  Funeral  Parlors—  149,520.94 

All  others  not  elsewhere  specified  924,242.58 

TOTAL  $  3,213,510.45 

Grand  Total  Retail  Groups $38,469,140.01 

Wholesale  Group 

Automobile  and  Trucks $  43,797.41 

Auto  Parts,  Batteries,  Tires,  Etc...  64,490.77 

Beer 23,715.58 

Building  Materials  17,030.67 

Clothing  3,669.49 


Gross 

Retail  Sales* 
2,108,493 

36,120,834 
18,873,831 


$490,554,899 


£  3,777,188 
4,597,121 
1,366,792 

346,092,785 
16,807,808 

70,276,133 
656,565 


$443,574,392 


$  91,739,259 
24,270,574 

10,479,262 

10,090,157 

7,082,199 


$143,661,451 


$146,182,439 

65,061,269 

25,053,942 

49,044,714 

139,914,051 

56,213,111 

22,439,048 

36,791 

11,085,778 

570,698 

5,268,160 

63,778,474 

5,309,380 


$589,957,855 


19,013,789 
3,193,819 

98,276,799 
2,368,006 

57,552,013 

35,840 

4,630,859 


$185,071,125 


2,106,520 

7,236,026 
28,925,385 
27,676,784 
13,513,418 

6,972,389 

323,523 

1,015 

7,931,121 

6,570,230 
48,700,032 


$149,956,443 


$2,137,223,018 
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Gross 

Type  of  Business  Collections 

Cotton  Merchant  10.00 

Drugs    .  10,746.69 

Dry  Goods  ..  5,659.56 

Elect.  Plumb.  Sup.  &  Equip.  40,571.78 

Furniture  14,660.71 

General  Merchandise  12,834.44 

Grocery  &  Other  Food  Products....  174,926.86 

Hardware,  Farm  Implem.  Etc.—  34,450.69 

Machinery  &  Mill  Supplies  ...  31,112.62 

Petroleum  Products  ..  71,034.89 

Tobacco,  Candies,  etc....  23,220.59 

Others  ..  73,161.34 

TOTAL  $  645,094.09 

Use  Tax 

Use  Tax  .                                       $  1,330,141.71 

Branch  Agencies'  Collections  Use 

Tax  on  Motor  Vehicles...  231,241.04 

TOTAL  $  1,561,382.75 

Grand  Total  Retail,  Whole- 
sale and  Use  Tax...  .....$40,675,616.85 


Gross 
Retail  Sales* 


ANALYSIS  OF  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY 
CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  IN  EXCESS  OF  10,000  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1948  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1949. 


Cities 
Asheville 

Burlington  

Charlotte  

Concord   _.... 

Durham   _ 

Elizabeth   City. 

Fayetteville   

Gastonia 

Goldsboro  

Greensboro  

Greenville 

Hickory   

High  Point 

Kannapolis   

TOTAL  _____ 


Gross  Coll.  Cities  Gross  Coll. 

1,508,180.44  Kinston    .            _.$  415,972.76 

625,226.44  Lexington  242,395.65 

3,982,675.78  New  Bern  373,079.17 

372,841.03  Raleigh  1,794,876.38 

1,510,871.89  Reidsville  _.      _.__  213,874.30 

279,406.95  Rocky  Mount  ..  651,575.86 

889,407.78  Salisbury  _.  595,847.65 

682,112.33  Statesville  ..  350,091.78 

541,377.38  Shelby  345,934.60 

2,015,160.05  Thomasville  -_.  137,681.58 

347,153.32  Wilmington  ..  1,086,707.03 

483,747.91  Winston-Salem....  1,921,269.49 

705,463.90  Wilson  .  430,079.40 
393,028.30 


$22,896,039.15 


*Total  taxable  and  non-taxable  sales  as  reported  monthly  on 
sales  tax  report  forms. 


Trading  Paths,  Packs,  in  Early  Merchandising  in  State 

By  William  S.  Powell,  Researcher,  N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  and  History 


There  is  one  phase  of  merchandising  not  only  in 
North  Carolina  but  throughout  most  of  the  United 
States  which  has  changed  but  little  during  the  past 
100  years  or  more.  That  is  the  country  store.  While 
our  churches,  schools,  and  family  life  have  been 
acted  upon  by,  and  reacted  to,  "progress"  many  of 
our  country  stores  have  gone  along  doing  business 
very  much  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers or  earlier.  Some,  to  be  sure,  have  added 
electric  lights,  but  most  of  those  which  have  them 
have  nothing  fancy,  just  a  plain  bulb  hanging  by 
two  wires  from  a  fly-specked  ceiling.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  electric  icebox  but  as  often  as  not  ice  is 
kept  packed  away  in  sawdust  in  a  little  shed  to  one 
side  of  the  store.  For  heat  in  winter  there  is  a  cast- 
iron  potbellied  stove  resting  in  a  little  square  of 
sand  ;  some  of  the  windows  may  have  rusty  iron  bars 
to  keep  out  prowlers,  but  most  of  them  have  heavy 
wooden  shutters. 

Even  the  country  store  did  not  spring  up  full- 
grown  in  America.  It  evolved  from  the  trading  ex- 
perience of  merchants  who  had  done  business  in  the 
New  World  almost  since  its  discovery.  And  from 
the  country  store  have  grown  our  modern  depart- 
ment stores,  super-markets,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  modern  towns  and  cities  owe 
their  origin  to  a  rural  store  haply  situated  by  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  stream,  at  a  crossroad,  or  along 
the  line  of  a  railroad. 

Merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  York,  and  other 
English  cities  early  began  to  invest  capital  in  foreign 
trade.  It  was,  to  a  large  extent,  these  investments 
which  made  possible  the  formation  of  the  Virginia 
Company  which  established  the  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  the  New  World.  Merchant  groups 
earlier  had  assisted  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  ill- 
fated  attempts  to  settle  Roanoke  Island  in  1585-87. 


London  merchants  risked  their  capital  in  aiding  the 
Pilgrims  to  settle  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1620  and 
an  association  of  merchants  living  in  and  about  Dor- 
chester, England,  was  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

TRADE  WITH  VIRGINIA— ENGLAND 

Quite  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Virginians 
became  interested  in  the  territory  lying  south  of 
them  and  soon  explored  the  region  around  the  Chowan 
River  and  found  it  very  fruitful.  By  1657  this  ter- 
ritory and  that  along  the  Albemarle  Sound  was  being 
settled.  In  1653  a  young  man  from  Virginia,  "a 
trader  for  beavers,"  had  gone  to  "Rhoanoke." 

By  the  end  of  the  century  Carolina  was  a  region 
to  be  reckoned  with.  In  1695  it  was  proposed  that 
the  northern  part  of  the  colony  be  placed  under  the 
"care  and  inspection"  of  the  governor  of  Virginia  to 
prevent  the  shipping  of  tobacco  grown  there  through 
the  inlets  of  Currituck  and  Roanoke  without  paying 
duties. 

Trade  between  North  Carolina  and  England  flour- 
ished and  on  July  18,  1715,  a  group  of  merchants 
trading  in  the  colony  described  it  as  a  "hopeful  .  .  . 
province,"  and  reported  that  it  had  "for  many  years 
taken  off  .  .  .  much  of  our  English  Manufactures, 
and  brought  ...  a  large  Revenue  to  the  Crown  by 
the  Dutys  upon  Rice,  Skins,  pitch  Tar  and  other 
Naval  Stores  &  Commoditys  imported  from  thence, 
and  yet  from  the  first  Settlement  of  it,  not  put  the 
Crown  to  one  penny  Expence." 

EASTERN  N.  C.  MERCHANTS 

Among  the  early  eighteenth-century  merchants  of 
eastern  Carolina  were  "Thos  Swann  of  ye  prcinct  of 
pascotank,"  "Jno.  Blish  &  Comp,."  "Joseph  Boone 
merchant,"  "Wm.  Bell  of  Corratuck  Merchant," 
"Jno.    Newman,"    and    "Henry    Speller."      Thomas 
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Peterson  operated  as  a  representative  of  Thomas 
Bayfield  and  the  New  Pennsylvania  Company.  Other 
merchants  seem  to  have  had  close  connections  with 
Boston  firms;  for  example,  in  1711  Richard  Norton, 
a  tailor  of  Currituck  precinct,  purchased  goods  from 
Thomas  Handry,  a  Boston  merchant,  while  a  few 
years  later  Nath :  Perkins  and  Sam  Holland,  both  of 
Boston,  brought  suits  in  Carolina  courts  to  collect 
sums  due  them. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  trade  of  these  early  years 
was  with  the  Indians.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  trading  route  was  developed  between  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  and  the  Catawba  and  Waxhaw  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  and  south  of  present-day  Mecklen- 
burg County.  This  trading  route  cut  diagonally 
across  what  is  now  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  back 
country.  In  1715,  however,  during  the  war  with  the 
Indians,  this  trade  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 
Eastern  Carolinians  suspected  the  Virginians  of  sell- 
ing guns  and  gunpowder  to  the  Indians  without  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  distressed  Carolinians. 

INDIAN  TRADE  CARAVANS 

William  Byrd  wrote  about  1728  that  generally  in 
carrying  on  ordinary  trade  with  the  Indians  it  was 
customary  for  "Gentlemen"  to  "send  for  Goods  prop- 
er for  such  a  Trade  from  England,  and  then  either 
Venture  them  out  at  their  own  Risk  to  the  Indian 
Towns,  or  else  credit  some  Traders  with  them  of 
Substance  and  Reputation,  to  be  paid  in  Skins  at  a 
certain  Price  agreed  betwixt  them. 

"The  goods  for  the  Indian  Trade,"  Byrd  wrote, 
"consist  chiefly  in  Guns,  Powder,  Shot,  Hatchets, 
(which  the  Indians  call  Tomahawks,)  Kettles,  red 
&  blue  Planes,  Duffields,  Stroudwater  blankets,  and 
some  Cutlary  Wares,  Brass  Rings  and  other  Trinkets. 

"These  Wares  are  made  into  Packs  and  carry'd 
upon  Horses,  each  load  being  from  150  to  200  Pounds, 
with  which  they  are  able  to  travel  about  20  Miles 
a  day,  if  Forage  happen  to  be  plentiful. 

"Formerly  a  Hundred  Horses  have  been  employ'd 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Caravans,  under  the  Conduct  of 
15  or  16  Persons  only,  but  now  the  Trade  is  much 
impair'd,  insomuch  that  they  seldom  go  with  half 
that  Number." 

STORE  ON  ROANOKE  RIVER 

Certainly  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  probably  much  earlier,  stores  more  or  less  as 
we  understand  them  today  were  plentiful  through 
eastern  Carolina  and  not  uncommon  in  some  places 
in  the  back  country.  In  1753  John  Saunders,  of 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  set  out  on  a  journey  which  even- 
tually took  him  to  the  new  county  of  Orange  on  the 
North  Carolina  frontier.  He  was  seeking  a  suitable 
location  to  open  a  store,  a  branch  of  the  store  in 
Nansemond  County,  Virginia,  owned  by  the  Hamil- 
tons  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  At  Hick's  Plantation 
near  Ragland's  ferry  on  the  Roanoke  River,  Saun- 
ders found  a  likely  site. 

"Viewed  the  Store,"  Saunders  wrote,  which  Hick 
"offerd  to  lett  me  and  liked  the  Situation  and  build- 


ings verry  well  and  Came  to  an  Agreement  with  him 
on  the  following  terms  Viz  that  if  I  fixed  a  Store 
there  he  should  find  me  a  Small  fiat  to  Cross  the  River 
with  and  make  such  other  alterations  in  the  build- 
ings as  I  should  think  necessary  and  stand  to  all 
Repairs  and  having  lett  the  Dwelling  h.  and  kitchin 
to  a  man  for  a  year  I  am  to  give  him  if  I  sett  out  a 
Store  five  pound  Currency  for  the  use  of  the  Store 
&c  the  first  year  and  for  the  whole  Plantation  yearly 
afterwards  12£  Stl.  to  be  paid  in  goods  at  the  first 
Cost,  the  two  first  years  Rent  to  be  laid  out  in  such 
improvements  as  I  shall  think  proper.  He  also  has 
given  me  till  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  to  con- 
sider of  it  and  has  promised  not  to  lett  it  to  any  other 
till  he  has  my  answer." 

Away  from  the  coastal  towns  there  were  few  set- 
tlements of  any  size  and  most  of  the  stores  in  the 
back  country  were  scattered  and  therefore  faced 
little  competition.  Most  of  the  merchants  were  cen- 
tered in  the  vicinity  of  Edenton,  New  Bern,  and  Wil- 
mington, while  several  kept  shop  on  the  Cape  Fear 
at  Cross  Creek.  From  these  merchants  shopkeepers 
in  the  back  country  frequently  bought  their  stock. 
As  often  as  not,  however,  supplies  for  their  stores 
came  from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  or  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

MERCHANTS  IN  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

A  few  of  the  merchants  were  agents  for  men  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  but  most  of  them, 
especially  in  the  Albemarle,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear 
regions,  were  independent.  The  largest  house  operat- 
ing in  the  Albemarle,  however,  if  indeed  not  any- 
where in  the  southern  provinces,  was  that  of  John 
Hamilton  and  Company.  Formed  in  1763,  the  com- 
pany's principal  stores  were  in  Nansemond  County, 
Virginia,  and  at  Elk  Marsh,  some  six  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Halifax,  in  North  Carolina,  where  two 
great  roads  leading  from  the  back  country  came 
together.  In  addition  to  these  stores  the  firm  operat- 
ed many  others  which,  in  North  Carolina,  stretched 
from  the  Virginia  line  to  the  Cape  Fear,  and  also 
into  the  back  country. 

A  merchant  in  those  days  was  not  a  specialist  but 
instead  engaged  in  a  variety  of  undertakings.  Be- 
sides importing  and  selling  assorted  goods,  he 
operated  both  ocean-going  and  smaller  craft,  loaned 
money,  bought,  sold,  rented,  and  cultivated  planta- 
tions, and  bought  and  shipped  local  produce  includ- 
ing, especially  in  the  early  days,  large  quantities  of 
furs  and  skins. 

The  stock  of  the  average  store  might  consist  of 
such  a  variety  of  articles  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  hats,  tools  and  machinery,  pots 
and  pans,  and  books  and  musical  instruments.  Com- 
modities produced  locally  were  not  likely  to  be  found 
for  sale  in  the  store  as  they  were  readily  obtainable 
elsewhere. 

EARLY  STORES  WERE  CRUDE 

A  store  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  was 
described  in  1770  as  being  "a  poorly-built,  one-story 
log  house,  with  one  living  room;  the  log  sales-room 
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adjoining  it  is  of  medium  size.  Above  both  there  is 
no  regular  ceiling  but  loose  boards  are  laid  across 
the  rafters  so  that  boxes  can  be  stored  there.  Near 
by  is  a  shed  with  a  board  roof  supported  on  posts, 
the  sides  made  of  slabs ;  here  hides,  tobacco,  iron,  salt, 
etc.  are  stored."  This  crude  store,  however,  served 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  miles  around.  It  carried 
in  stock  pins,  shoe-buckles,  combs,  buttons,  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  flax,  cotton  and  wool,  nails,  rope,  window 
glass  and  "indeed  all  kinds  of  necessaries." 

With  the  coming  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  serious  problem  of  inflation  the  situation  chang- 
ed. Both  goods  and  money  with  any  reasonable  value 
became  scarce.  The  value  of  skins  declined  and  some 
of  the  stores  in  the  western  region  reverted  to  the 
old  system  of  barter.  Salt  was  an  especially  dear 
commodity. 

When  a  merchant  was  found  who  was  willing  to 
accept  the  near-worthless  paper  money  his  stock  was 
soon  exhausted.  The  purchaser  seldom  accepted 
money  in  change;  instead  he  took  it  in  thread  or 
needles,  in  leather  or  some  other  item  in  stock  at 
the  store. 

SALEM  STORE  PROSPERED 

The  store  in  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settlement, 
seems  to  have  steered  a  smooth  middle  course.  It 
engaged  in  barter  generally,  but  did  not  refuse  paper 
money.  That  money,  however,  was  spent  for  more 
goods  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  carefully  canvass- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  store's 
stock  was  kept  at  a  relatively  high  level.  At  various 
times  goods  were  brought  in  from  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  the  towns  of  New  Bern, 
Hillsboro,  Cross  Creek,  Wilmington,  and  Edenton 
and  from  Bladen  County,  in  North  Carolina.  Cus- 
tomers at  the  store,  in  turn,  came  from  almost  as 
broad  a  territory.  Virginians  seem  to  have  been 
regular  customers  and  military  commanders  not  in- 
frequently called  for  supplies  and  equipment. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution  one  of  the  Mo- 
ravians observed:  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
country  is  in  the  condition  of  a  patient  convalescing 
from  fever,  who  begins  to  be  conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness and  still  needs  medicine  and  care.  The  land 
itself,  the  people  of  property,  commerce,  public  and 
private  credit,  the  currency  in  circulation,  all  are 
laid  waste  and  ruined." 

Within  a  year  of  the  end  of  the  Revolution  North 
Carolina's  trade  reached  larger  proportions  than 
ever  before.  Recovery  was  rapid  and  "the  increased 
and  increasing  trade  of  this  State"  was  worthy  of 
note.  In  a  few  brief  years  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  New  England  were  compet- 
ing keenly  for  the  trade  of  New  Bern. 

EVERY  TEAMSTER  A  TRADER 

Although  it  probably  is  impossible  to  know  for 
certain,  it  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that 
that  great  American  institution,  the  traveling  sales- 
man, came  into  his  own.  Called  "traders"  at  first, 
and  more  recently  "peddlers"  and  "drummers,"  these 
men  early  began  to  fill  a  real  need  in  the  commercial 


life  of  the  state.  During  the  Revolution  the  scarcity 
of  goods  and  the  high  prices  were  so  tempting  that 
"every  teamster  became  a  trader,"  it  was  said  in 
1777.  A  teamster  from  Maryland  passing  through 
Salem  that  year  purchased  "a  barrel  of  sugar  and 
some  pounds  of  pepper,  which  he  took  to  Maryland 
to  sell  at  a  profit."  In  1780  two  traders  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  display  their  wares  before  the  Moravians 
for  three  or  four  days.  Before  long  these  special 
salesmen  were  making  regular  appearances  on  the 
various  festive  occasions — court  week,  militia  mus- 
ter, and  election  day.  Long  trips  were  not  unusual 
for  these  men.  In  1820  Henry  Guy  of  Johnston 
County  was  reported  "absent  in  the  western  part  of 
this  state  selling  goods  and  is  not  expected  to  return 
for  some  time  to  come." 

As  an  example  of  the  expanding  trade  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  items  a  store  offered  for  sale. 
In  1808  one  store  listed:  "Tobacco,  raw  and  pre- 
pared in  all  ways;  molasses;  cheese;  tar;  oil  and 
fish-oil ;  soap ;  candles ;  pomade ;  brushes  of  all  kinds ; 
raisins;  almonds,  and  sweetmeats;  Neuremburg 
toys;  cow-nuts;  salt  fish  of  all  kinds;  paint,  and 
needles;  turpentine;  black  glass  bottles;  colored 
paper ;  pencils  of  al  Ikinds ;  corks ;  Scotch  snuff ;  olive 
oil;  fans;  pocket  mirrors;  hog  bristles;  tambours; 
needle  cases;  black  arsenic;  marbles  fish  hooks; 
burning-glasses  tooth  brushes ;  lacquered  paste-board 
articles ;  shoe  wax ;  pieces  of  wax ;  blank  books,  rosin ; 
paper  made  elsewhere,  for  instance  drawing  and 
music  paper;  paper  hangings;  West  Indian  fruit; 
rice." 

By  1819  this  same  store  had  begun  to  sell  house- 
hold and  kitchen  supplies. 

COUNTRY  STORE  DEVELOPS 

It  was  about  this  time,  it  seems,  that  the  country 
store  began  to  show  signs  of  developing  into  the  now 
old-fashioned  country  store  not  yet  gone  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  became  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  the  idle  and  the  curious;  it  was  an  im- 
portant social  center.  Frequently  militia  musters 
were  held  nearby  and  on  election  day  boxes  were  set 
up  to  receive  ballots. 

The  merchant,  along  with  the  farmer,  was  refer- 
red to  by  editors  and  political  leaders  as  "the  sub- 
stantial citizenry."  His  was  an  important  place  in 
the  community.  The  credit  he  granted  kept  not  only 
the  small  farmer,  but  some  larger  ones  as  well,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  professional  man  in  business 
through  bad  seasons.  By  1860  there  were  in  North 
Carolina  3,479  merchants  including  grocers,  drug- 
gists, inn-keepers,  traders,  and  bankers. 

After  the  Civil  War  many  merchants  no  longer 
were  content  to  clutter  their  stores  with  saddles  and 
fine  silks,  with  cracker  barrels  and  wooden  boxes  of 
plug  tobacco.  They  began  to  specialize — to  sell  silks 
and  satins  and  imported  gowns,  or  to  stock  only 
carpets  and  furniture,  or  nails  and  hinges  and  win- 
dow glass.  Others,  however,  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
even  today  it  is  possible  to  find  stores  not  very  dif- 
( Continued  on  page  117) 
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North  Carolina  Home  Base  of  Large  Department  Stores 


North  Carolinians  justifiably  point  with  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  at  the  several  huge  department  store 
groups  which  had  their  origin  in  North  Carolina  and 
have  overflowed  into  other  states.  In  at  least  three 
instances,  farm  boys  started  with  nothing,  not  even 
a  high  schood  education,  and  through  sheer  diligence, 
thrift,  and  the  acquisition  of  know-how  through  trial 
and  error,  have  developed  far-flung  and  remarkably 
successful  mercantile  organizations. 

Notable  among  these  are  William  Henry  Belk, 
Joseph  B.  Efird  and  Joseph  B.  Ivey,  all  of  whom  have 
most  assuredly  won  the  titles  of  merchant  princes. 
Their  careers  bear  complete  evidence  that  money  in 
quantity  is  not  required  to  start  and  build  a  large 
and  thriving  business. 

Their  experiences  and  the  extent  of  their  achieve- 
ments are  recounted  in  the  items  that  follow,  along 
with  records  of  younger  department  store  or  junior 
department  store  operations  in  North  Carolina. 


BELK  STORES 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Belk's,  starting  with  a  little  store  containing  2,000 
square  feet  in  Monroe  on  May  29,  1888,  has  develop- 
ed into  North  Carolina's  largest  department  store 
group  and  into  the  largest  group  of  stores  in  the 
South. 

While  Belk  stores  are  opening  rapidly,  the  latest 
count  showed  that  278  Belk  stores  are  operating  in 
13  States,  each  store  a  separate  corporation  in  each 
of  which  William  Henry  Belk,  the  founder,  is  a 
heavy  stockholder  and  an  officer.  Belk  stores  are  to 
be  found  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Florida  and  Arkansas. 

The  Belk  organization  maintains  three  large  buy- 
ing offices,  one  at  Charlotte,  one  at  Los  Angeles, 


Architect's  sketch  of  the  Belk-Broome  Go.  store  at  Morganton, 

one  of  the  Belk  Department  Stores,  opened  for 

business  in  September. 


California,  and  the  other  in  New  York  City.  Man- 
agers and  buyers  of  the  various  Belk  stores  visit 
these  buying  centers  frequently,  making  their  pur- 
chases well  in  advance  to  suit  the  types  of  trade  in 
their  respective  areas. 

The  Belk  group  had  its  beginning  in  Monroe  in 
which  about  two  clerks  were  employed.  William 
Henry  Belk,  founder,  was  born  near  Waxhaw  in 
Union  County  in  1862.  His  father  was  a  casualty  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  left  three  sons,  all 
under  six  years  of  age.  His  mother,  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  advice  he  leaned  for  many  years,  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  96,  death  coming  in  1932.  Coming 
up  in  the  lean  post-war  years,  Young  Henry  Belk 
early  displayed  the  traits  of  character,  honesty,  in- 
tegrity and  enterprise,  upon  which  his  vast  organ- 
ization has  been  built. 

In  1878,  when  he  was  16  years  of  age,  Mr.  Belk 
became  a  clerk  in  the  B.  D.  Heath  Dry  Goods  Store 
in  Monroe  at  a  salary  of  $5.00  a  month  and  in  the 
first  three  months  saved  $14.85.  In  the  next  11  years 
the  salary  was  increased  to  $40  a  month  and  his 
position  was  that  of  actual  head  of  the  store.  The 
next  year,  having  saved  $750,  he  decided  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  He  borrowed  $500,  on  which 
he  paid  ten  percent  interest. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1888,  after  seven  months  of 
operation,  Mr.  Belk  had  repaid  the  borrowed  money, 
paid  all  rents,  clerk  hire  and  other  expenses  and  had 
a  clear  profit  of  $3,300.  In  1891,  Mr.  Belk  persuaded 
his  brother,  Dr.  John  Montgomery  Belk,  born  in 
1863,  whom  he  had  assisted  with  his  medical  edu- 
cation and  who  had  established  a  practice  in  nearby 
Anson  County,  to  join  him  in  the  mercantile  venture. 
Dr.  Belk  continued  as  an  active  member  of  the  firm, 
which  then  became  Belk  Brothers  Co.,  until  his  death 
in  1928. 

The  first  outside  unit  opened  was  Klutzz  and  Belk, 
Chester,  S.  C,  in  1893,  and  the  second  unit,  Harry 
and  Belk,  was  opened  in  Union,  S.  C,  in  1894. 

During  the  next  year  the  turn  of  events  in  the 
Belk  organization  meant  much  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  W.  H.  Belk  had  an  urge  to  cast  his  lot  in 
Texas.  He  went  to  Houston,  surveyed  the  area  and 
found  a  building  which  he  could  acquire  satisfac- 
torily. He  returned  home  to  consult  with  his  mother ; 
she  discouraged  the  move  to  Texas.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, Mr.  Belk  suggested  that  they  move  to  Charlotte 
and  establish  a  home  and  headquarters  in  that  city. 
His  mother  agreed  and  the  Charlotte  store  was  open- 
ed in  1895,  and  in  Charlotte  is  located  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  vast  Belk  organization. 

The  Charlotte  store  today  is  the  result  of  several 
expansions  through  the  years.  The  building  is  six 
stories  high,  75  x  400  feet  and  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  block  from  East  Trade  to  East  Fifth 
Street.  This  is  a  complete  and  thoroughly  modern 
department  store  and  like  most  of  the  other  Belk 
stores  contains  a  beauty  parlor,  a  shoe  repair  shop, 
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Modem  Hudson-Belk  store  in  Raleigh,  a  leading  eastern  North 
Carolina  department  store. 

a  photo  shop  and  other  extra  departments.  The 
nearly  190,000  square  feet  and  more  than  500  work- 
ers in  this  store  are  a  great  contrast  to  the  2,000 
square  feet  and  two  clerks,  with  which  Mr.  Belk 
started  his  business  61  years  ago.  Today  more  peo- 
ple shop  in  a  single  day  in  Belk's  Charlotte  store  than 
lived  in  North  Carolina  in  1895. 

Today  William  Henry  Belk,  87  years  of  age,  is 
more  active  and  energetic  in  handling  the  huge  busi- 
ness he  has  developed  than  many  men  much  younger. 
He  is  president  of  all  of  the  North  Carolina  affiliated 
stores  corporations  and  is  an  officer  in  all  of  the 
affiliates  in  the  other  12  States  in  which  Belk  stores 
are  now  found.  It  has  been  a  Belk  trait  to  watch  for 
bright,  capable  young  men,  usually  from  rural  areas, 
and  bring  them  into  the  organization.  As  they  have 
developed,  he  has  made  them  managers  and  officers 
of  the  many  Belk  stores  and  corporations. 

Key  men,  all  North  Carolinians,  who  have  been 
trained  the  Belk  way  and  have  become  important 
officials  in  the  Belk  organization,  include  H.  G.  Leg- 
gett,  Lunchburg,  Va. ;  Fred  B.  Leggett,  Danville,  Va. ; 
Robert  A.  Leggett,  South  Boston,  Va. ;  E.  O.  Hudson, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  Karl  G.  Hudson,  Raleigh ;  B. 
Frank  Matthews,  Charlotte;  J.  H.  Matthews,  Gas- 
tonia;  E.  Colin  Lindsey,  Ocala,  Fla. ;  W.  H.  B.  Simp- 
son, Greenville,  S.  C. ;  George  W.  Dowdy,  Charlotte ; 
Dr.  W.  D.  Simpson,  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  J.  W.  Hens- 
dale,  Fayetteville ;  P.  P.  Scarboro,  Wadesboro;  Ray 
W.  Cline,  Concord;  A.  F.  Stevens,  Winston-Salem; 
K.  W.  Broome,  Hickory;  W.  E.  Gallant,  Anderson, 
S.  C. ;  J.  G.  Hudson,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  Arthur  L. 
Tyler,  Rocky  Mount. 

Dr.  John  R.  Cunningham,  president  of  Davidson 
College,  at  a  banquet  given  four  years  ago  by  the 
Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  honor  of  W.  H. 
Belk,  said  that,  "his  achievements  rest  on  his  charac- 
ter" and  further  that  "his  character  is  the  product 
of  his  Christian  faith".  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
300  churches  have  been  assisted  in  their  building 
program  and  church  activities  through  the  individual 
gifts  of  Mr.  Belk  and  those  made  through  the  "John 
M.  Belk  Memorial  Fund",  which  he  established  in 


1928  in  honor  of  his  brother  and  long  time  associate. 
He  and  his  brother  established  a  great  hospital  in 
Taichow,  China,  "The  Sarah  Walkup  Memorial  Hos- 
pital", in  memory  of  their  mother.  Mr.  Belk  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  his 
young  manhood  and  has  been  a  consistent  and  faith- 
ful church  worker. 

The  basis  of  the  Belk  success  has  been  the  opera- 
tion of  the  democratic  principle  in  all  Belk  activities. 
All  Belk  stores  operate  under  profit  sharing  plan  for 
all  workers,  with  certain  requirements  as  to  length 
of  service.  Hospitalization  is  provided  for  all  em- 
ployees and  life  insurance  policies  are  carried  on 
key  personnel  in  the  organization  with  retirement 
plan  at  age  60,  in  addition  to  the  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  as  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1915  Mr.  Belk  married  Miss  Mary  Irwin,  who 
has  been  active  in  church,  civic  and  patriotic  organ- 
izations. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belk  have  five  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  of  whom  have  grown  up  in  the  store 
and  have  assumed  important  executive  positions.  The 
late  Dr.  John  M.  Belk  had  seven  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  stockholders  in  the  various  Belk  corpora- 
tions and  some  assist  in  directing  the  activities  of 
certain  stores. 

As  stated,  W.  H.  Belk  is  president  of  all  of  the 
North  Carolina  units  and  an  official  in  all  units  in 
other  States.  This  includes  units  which  contain  the 
Belk  name  as  well  as  others  without  the  Belk  name, 
such  as  Leggett's  and  Hudson's. 

W.  H.  Belk,  Jr.,  is  a  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  financial  interest  of  the  Belk  stores;  John  M. 
Belk  is  a  director  in  charge  of  personnel ;  Irwin  Belk 
is  a  director  in  charge  of  the  Belk  investments ;  Hen- 
derson Belk,  a  director,  who  went  on  a  bridal  trip 
to  Europe  the  past  summer,  recently  opened  a  new 
store  in  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  Thomas  M.  Belk,  a  direc- 
tor, is  an  executive  in  the  Belk  Buying  Service ;  Sarah 
W.  Belk  is  an  executive  in  women's  wear. 

The  spirit  of  competition  is  strong  among  the  278 
Belk  units,  both  in  buying  stock  of  goods  at  advan- 
tageous prices  and  in  selling  goods  in  their  respective 
overlapping  area.  This  spirit  of  competition  and  the 
high  Belk  standards  of  merchandising  keep  all  of 
the  Belk  managers  and  their  personnel  on  their  toes 
and  these  conditions  contribute  much  to  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  Belk  units. 

Locations  and  names  of  the  Belk  Stores  in  North 
Carolina  are  as  follows :  Aberdeen,  Belk-Hensdale ; 
Ahoskie,  Belk-Tyler;  Albemarle,  Belk's;  Asheboro, 
Hudson-Belk;  Asheville,  Belk's,  Fain's  and  B  &  J 
Department  Store ;  Belmont,  Belk-Matthews ;  Boone, 
Belk's ;  Brevard,  Belk's ;  Bryson  City,  Belk's ;  Bur- 
lington, Belk-Beck ;  Canton,  Hudson's ;  Charlotte, 
Belk  Brothers,  Belk's  Basement  and  College  Street; 
Cherry ville,  Belk-Matthews  ;  China  Grove,  Belk-Cline ; 
Clinton,  Belk-Williams ;  Concord,  Belk's;  Draper, 
Belk-Cline;  Dunn,  Belk's;  Durham,  Belk-Leggett ; 
Edenton,  Belk-Tyler;  Elizabeth  City,  Belk-Tyler; 
Elkin,  Belk-Doughton ;  Farmville,  Belk-Tyler ;  Fay- 
etteville, Belk-Hensdale;   Forest  City,  Belk-Logan; 
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Franklin,  Belk's;  Gastonia,  Matthews-Belk ;  Golds- 
boro,  Belk-Tyler ;  Greensboro,  Belk's  and  B  &  M  De- 
partment Store;  Greenville,  Belk-Tyler;  Hamlet, 
Belk's;  Henderson,  Leggett's;  Hendersonville,  Belk- 
Simpson;  Hickory,  Belk-Broome;  High  Point,  Belk- 
Stevens ;  Jackson,  Leggett's ;  Kannapolis,  Belk's  and 
Belk's  Bargain;  Kings  Mountain,  Belk's;  Kinston, 
Belk-Tyler;  Laurinburg,  Belk's;  Leaksville,  Belk- 
Cline  and  Boulevard  Store;  Lenoir,  Belk's;  Lexing- 
ton, Belk-Martin;  Lincolnton,  Belk-Schrum;  Louis- 
burg,  Leggett's;  Lumberton,  Belk-Hensdale ;  Madi- 
son, Belk-Cline;  Marion,  Belk-Broome;  Marshall, 
Belk-Broome ;  Monroe,  Belk  Brothers,  Inc. ;  Moores- 
ville,  Belk's;  Morganton,  Belk-Broome;  Mt.  Airy, 
Belk's;  Mt.  Gilead,  Belk-Cline;  New  Bern,  Belk's; 
Newton,  Belk-Brumley ;  N.  Wilkesboro,  Belk's;  Ox- 
ford, Leggett's;  Plymouth,  Belk-Tyler;  Raeford, 
Belk-Hensdale;  Raleigh,  Hudson-Belk;  Randleman, 
Belk- Yates ;  Red  Springs,  Belk-Hensdale ;  Reidsville, 
Belk-Stevens ;  Roanoke  Rapids,  Leggett's;  Robbins, 
Belk-Cline ;  Rockingham,  Belk's ;  Rocky  Mount,  Belk- 
Tyler;  Roxboro,  Leggett's;  Rutherfordton,  Belk's; 
Salisbury,  Belk-Harry;  Sanford,  Williams-Belk ; 
Shelby,  Belk-Stevens;  Siler  City,  Belk- Yates;  Smith- 
field,  Hudson-Belk;  Sparta,  Belk's;  Spruce  Pine, 
Belk-Broome ;  Statesville,  Belk's ;  Sylva,  Belk's ;  Tar- 
boro,  Belk-Tyler;  Thomasville,  Hudson-Belk;  Troy, 
Belk-Cline;  Valdese,  Belk-Broome;  Wadesboro, 
Belk's;  Warrenton,  Leggett's;  Washington,  Belk- 
Tyler;  Waynesville,  Belk-Hudson;  W.  Jefferson, 
Belk's;  Whiteville,  Belk-Hensdale;  Williamston, 
Belk-Tyler;  Wilmington,  Belk-Williams  and  X  De- 
partment Store ;  Wilson,  Belk-Tyler ;  Winston-Salem, 
Belk-Stevens. 


EFIRD'S  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Efird's  Department  Stores,  with  headquarters  in 
Charlotte  and  operating  52  units,  largely  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  department  stores  in  the  southeast 
since  members  of  the  Efird  family  started  their 
mercantile  careers  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  fact,  the  development  of  the  huge  group  of  Efird 
Stores  by  half  a  dozen  Efird  brothers,  is  a  saga  that 
reads  more  like  a  Horatio  Alger  story  than  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  mercantile  establishment. 

John  E.  Efird,  father  of  these  boys,  owned  a  large 
farm  in  Burnsville  Township,  Anson  County,  where 
each  of  these  boys  served  his  apprenticeship  in  farm- 
ing as  he  grew  up.  In  the  winter  months,  these  boys 
attended  school  in  a  one  room  shanty  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Their  mother,  determined  that  her  chil- 
dren should  receive  the  rudiments  of  an  education, 
rented  a  house  in  Palmersville,  30  miles  away,  fur- 
nished it  and  carried  with  them  a  cow.  She  kept 
house  while  the  children  attended  school  in  the  vil- 
lage. Each  Saturday  their  father  brought  a  load  of 
wood  and  provisions  for  the  next  week,  spending 
Sunday  with  his  family.  This  continued  for  two 
years  from  October  to  April.     Meanwhile,  a  good 


Entirely  modern  and  modernistic  in  many  of  its  appointments 
is  this  large  Efird  Department  Store  in  Charlotte. 

school  had  opened  in  Wadesboro,  17  miles  away,  and 
the  third  year  similar  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  children  to  attend  school  there. 

Joseph  B.  Efird,  second  son  to  enter  the  business 
and  chief  promoter  of  the  organization  of  the  Efird 
stores,  got  a  job  as  clerk  in  a  country  store  on  Sat- 
urdays when  he  was  15  years  old  and  was  fascinated 
with  his  new  job.  Meanwhile,  Hugh  Martin  Efird, 
older  son,  had  clerked  in  a  store  just  across  the  line 
in  South  Carolina.  When  the  owner  died  he  was 
selected  to  close  out  the  business  for  the  widow.  She 
was  so  pleased  that  she  made  him  a  present  of  $1,000. 
With  this  money,  H.  M.  Efird  went  to  Charlotte, 
bought  a  small  interest  in  the  Racket  Store,  later 
the  Bee  Hive,  on  the  corner  of  East  Trade  Street,  at 
College  Street. 

When  J.  B.  Efird  was  19  years  of  age,  H.  M.  Efird 
sent  for  him  and  gave  him  a  job  in  the  store  at  $15 
a  month.  After  six  months  an  epidemic  in  Charlotte 
caused  him  to  be  laid  off.  He  returned  home  for  six 
months  and  then  returned  to  the  store  at  the  same 
salary.  In  fact,  J.  B.  Efird  worked  with  the  store 
for  $15  a  month  for  two  years  before  he  got  a  raise. 
Because  of  the  other  stockholders  his  brother  did 
not  increase  his  salary,  although  he  was  selling  rings 
around  older  clerks  drawing  much  higher  wages. 
But  J.  B.  Efird  was  learning  the  business.  About  the 
same  time  another  brother,  Edmund  L.  Efird,  went  to 
work  for  the  firm. 

Then,  in  1907,  J.  B.  and  E.  L.  Efird,  with  $1,000 
they  had  saved,  opened  the  first  Efird  store  in  Con- 
cord. They  marked  their  goods  in  plain  figures,  sold 
at  one  price  and  for  cash,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
had  developed  a  splendid  business. 

Meanwhile,  H.  M.  Efird  had  acquired  additional 
stock  in  the  Bee  Hive.  He  had  visions  of  building  a 
much  larger  store  and  talked  with  the  late  W.  C. 
Wilkinson,  president  of  the  Merchants  &  Farmers 
National  Bank,  about  financing  a  new  store.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  sympathetic,  but  asked  young  Efird 
what  would  happen  if  he  should  die.  He  replied: 
"J.  B.  knows  more  about  merchandising  than  I'll 
ever  know.   J.  B.  will  carry  on." 

Before  very  long,  in  1909,  H.  M.  Efird  did  die  and 
J.  B.  Efird  went  to  Charlotte  to  handle  the  business 
there.  Some  of  the  stockholders  were  inclined  to 
close  out  the  business,  but  J.  B.  Efird  wanted  to  con- 
tinue.    Mr.   Wilkinson,   remembering  what  H.   M. 
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Efird  had  said  about  his  brother,  loaned  J.  B.  and 
E.  L.  Efird  money  with  which  to  buy  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  store.  They  changed  the  name  to 
Efird's  Department  Store.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
Eee  Hive,  where  three  of  the  Efird  brothers  started 
as  merchants,  is  now  located  the  Martin  Department 
Store,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Hugh 
Martin  Efird. 

Meanwhile,  in  1910,  Paul  H.  Efird  entered  the 
firm  and  opened  the  third  Efird  store  in  Gastonia. 
Others  followed.  In  1912  E.  L.  Efird  opened  the 
Winston-Salem  store  and  J.  W  Efird  opened  the 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  store  in  1913.  John  Ray  Efird  en- 
tered the  business  in  1912  and  by  1920  Efird  stores 
had  been  opened  in  20  cities  and  towns. 

The  Efird  brothers  worked  night  and  day,  spent 
little  on  themselves  and  continued  to  open  stores  as 
enough  money  was  saved  to  start  additional  units. 
Only  one  of  the  Efird  boys,  Samuel  M.  Efird,  re- 
mained on  the  farm.  Also,  as  the  Efird  stores  pros- 
pered, the  father  of  these  merchants  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  parent  organization  and  in  his 
later  years  he  was  able  to  relax  and  enjoy  life. 

The  Efird  Department  Stores  carry  popular  priced 
and  better  merchandise  and  cater  to  all  types  of  peo- 
ple, including  textile  workers,  wage  earners  and 
farmers  and,  with  one  exception,  sell  for  cash  only. 
All  stores  also  carry  all  types  of  goods  for  the 
home  and  for  the  family  in  their  various  well  defined 
departments.  The  exception  to  this  general  rule  is 
the  large  Charlotte  Store.  H.  M.  Efird,  it  will  be 
recalled,  had  plans  for  a  modern  high  type  depart- 
ment store.  He  died  before  his  plan  could  be  de- 
veloped. J.  B.  Efird,  who  took  over  when  he  died 
and  has  continued  to  head  the  organization,  decided 
to  make  H.  M.  Efird's  dream  come  true.  In  Char- 
lotte he  planned,  erected  and  in  1923  opened  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  modern  department  stores  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  huge  store,  in  the  most  central  location  in 
the  downtown  shopping  area  on  North  Tryon  Street, 
has  six  large  selling  floors  and  a  mezzanine  contain- 
ing beauty  parlor,  service  department  and  offices. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  stores  in  the  south  to  have 
escalators  providing  convenient  easy  travel  to  the 
upper  floors  and  for  25  years  it  was  the  only  store 
in  Charlotte  with  this  added  facility,  as  well  as  a 
full  complement  of  elevators.  The  store  handles  a 
great  variety  of  merchandise  including  men's  wo- 
men's and  children's  clothing,  yard  goods,  notions, 
shoes,  furniture,  rugs  and  carpets,  appliances,  radio 
and  television,  jewelry,  silverware,  houseware,  china, 
and  gift  items  of  many  kinds. 

Through  the  New  York  buying  offices  the  store 
has  access  to  all  the  markets  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia and  abroad. 

This  Charlotte  store  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
remodeling  program,  including  the  opening  last  year 
of  its  new  fifth  floor  cafeteria  which  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  down  town  eating  places,  and  the  com- 
pletely new  remodeled  second  floor  was  opened  in 


September.  Other  floors  are  now  in  the  process  of 
modernization. 

As  has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning,  all  Efird's 
Department  Stores  are  separate  corporations.  All 
of  the  stock  is  owned  by  members  of  the  Efird  family. 
Most  of  these  corporations  own  their  own  store  build- 
ings, which  stand  out  in  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  they  are  located. 

The  patience,  diligence,  thrift  and  hard  work, 
which  are  very  evident  characteristics  of  J.  B.  Efird, 
have  been  and  still  are  pronounced  characteristics 
of  the  brothers  and  of  the  second  generation  Efirds, 
who  are  now  assuming  important  places  in  the  man- 
agement and  direction  of  the  Efird  Department 
Stores.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  organization  to  expand 
operations  as  rapidly  as  real  estate  values  settle  to  a 
sound  basis  and  merchandising  conditions  are  favor- 
able. Two  stores  have  been  opened  recently  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Efird's  Department  Stores  have  approximate- 
ly 2,000  employees  in  North  Carolina,  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  several  million  dollars  and  approximately 
1,000  workers  in  stores  outside  of  North  Carolina. 
The  organization  provides  hospitalization,  sickness 
benefits,  accident  and  life  insurance  plans  for  all 
employees.  There  is  also  a  retirement  plan  for  em- 
ployees through  a  profit  sharing  trust  agreement 
whereby  a  share  of  the  profits  are  set  aside  for  the 
employees  in  a  trust  administered  by  the  American 
Trust  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Efird's  Department  Stores  maintain  a  buying  office 
in  Charlotte  which  purchases  merchandise  for  all  of 
the  Efird  Stores  and  also  maintains  an  office  at  200 
West  34th  Street  in  New  York  City. 

Joseph  B.  Efird  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  is 
just  as  active  and  as  interested  in  the  work  of  his 
organization  as  he  was  when  he  started  almost  50 
years  ago.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  Efird 
brothers  who  started  this  vast  merchandising  sys- 
tem soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  H.  M.  Efird 
died  in  1909 ;  J.  R.  Efird,  who  was  vice-president  and 


■ 


Section  of  the  Shoe  Department  of  Efird's  Department 
Store,  Asheville. 
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FOUR  N.  C.  NATIVES  ACHIEVE  FAME  AS  MERCHANDISING  LEADERS 


William  H.  Belk 


Paul  H.  Rose 


Joseph  B.  Ivey 


Joseph  B.  Efird 


manager  of  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  store,  died  in  1939 ; 
E.  L.  Efird,  who  had  charge  of  the  Winston-Salem 
store  for  many  years,  died  in  1945;  and  Paul  H. 
Efird,  who  had  charge  of  the  modern  Charlotte  store, 
died  in  1948. 

Second  generation  Efirds,  who  have  moved  into 
official  positions  wit  hthe  organization  include  J.  B. 
Efird,  Jr.,  and  Hugh  Martin  Efird,  sons  of  J.  B.  Efird  ; 
John  Ray  Efird,  Jr.,  son  of  J.  R.  Efird;  Paul  Efird, 
Jr.,  and  John  E.  Efird,  sons  of  Paul  H.  Efird,  who 
have  succeeded  their  father  as  managers  of  the  big 
Charlotte  store  since  his  death  last  fall ;  and  Jasper 
W.  Efird,  Jr.,  who  is  in  school,  but  will  join  the  or- 
ganization soon.  These  young  Efirds  give  every 
evidence  of  having  what  it  takes  to  carry  on  the  vast 
Efird's  Department  Store  organization  which  their 
fathers  founded. 

J.  B.  Efird,  while  spending  from  12  to  15  hours 
daily  in  developing  the  Efird  stores,  has  not  found 
time  to  play,  although  a  member  of  three  country  and 
city  clubs  in  Charlotte,  has  devoted  much  time  to 
civic,  religious,  community  and  welfare  work.  He 
has  been  active  on  Community  Chest  and  Red  Cross 
boards,  served  for  several  years  on  the  YMCA 
board  and  as  a  YWCA  trustee  for  more  than  25 
years.  For  more  than  30  years  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Charlotte,  also  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons  and  of  the 
finance  committee.  When  the  Myers  Park  Baptist 
Church  was  organized,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Efird  donated 
their  beautiful  home  site  of  three  to  four  acres  and 
valued  at  $60,000  to  $75,000  as  a  site  for  the  church, 
now  being  erected  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Efird  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  deacons  and 
the  building  committee  of  this  church.  Mr.  Efird 
and  his  family  a  few  years  ago  donated  a  library 
building  to  Wingate  Junior  College.  He  has  served 
on  the  general  board  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Convention  and  is  a  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Hospital,  Winston-Salem.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  American  Trust  Co.,  Charlotte,  and  of  several 
textile  corporations. 

Locations  of  the  37  Efird's  Department  Stores  in 
North  Carolina  are  as  follows:  Charlotte  (2),  Wil- 
mington, Greenville,  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem  (2), 
Asheville,  Salisbury,  Durham,  High  Point,  Gastonia, 


Lumberton,  Rocky  Mount,  Concord,  Goldsboro,  Mon- 
roe, Lexington,  Burlington,  Wilson,  Shelby,  Albe- 
marle, Statesville,  Lenoir,  Laurinburg,  Greensboro, 
Kannapolis,  Kinston,  Sanford,  Smithfield,  Rocking- 
ham, Mount  Airy,  Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Hender- 
sonville,  Thomasville  and  Erwin. 


J.  B.  IVEY  &  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  127-131  North  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte,  is  the  parent  organization  and  holding 
company  for  the  controlling  stock  for  six  large  mod- 
ern department  stores  operating  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  The  home  unit  and 
largest  of  these  separate  corporations  is  the  Ivey 
Department  Store  in  Charlotte,  established  in  1900. 

Founder,  president  and  principal  figure  in  this 
large  mercantile  corporation  is  Joseph  Benjamin 
Ivey,  now  85  years  old  and  still  active  in  his  mercan- 
tile business,  his  many  religious,  civic,  charitable 
and  humane  activities  and  in  his  hobby,  growing 
beautiful  flowers.  J.  B.  Ivey,  son  of  a  circuit  riding 
Methodist  preacher,  was  born  in  Shelby,  June  8,  1864. 
In  1900  Mr.  Ivey  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  silent 
partner  for  a  time,  opened  a  small  store,  20  feet 
wide,  on  North  Tryon  Street,  with  four  employees. 
Their  combined  capital  was  $2500,  of  which  $1000 
was  in  borrowed  money. 

This  proved  a  poor  location  and  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  store  moved  to  13  West  Trade 
Street.  Soon  additions  were  made  to  the  store  but 
by  1914  it  was  outgrown  and  the  Ivey  store  moved 
into  a  new  building,  erected  for  the  purpose,  at  13 
North  Tryon  Street.  This  building  was  four  stories 
high  with  a  basement  and  had  a  frontage  of  65  feet. 
In  1924,  Mr.  Ivey  and  his  associates  moved  into  their 
own  building  at  the  corner  of  North  Tryon  and  West 
Fifth  Streets,  the  present  location  of  Ivey's  in  Char- 
lotte. In  1939,  sixty  feet  were  added  to  the  rear  of 
the  building  and  a  program  of  modernization  of  each 
floor  was  begun.  The  firm  owns  the  area  extending 
through  the  block  to  North  Church  Street,  and  will 
extend  its  building  all  the  way  to  Church  Street 
whenever  additional  space  is  needed.  The  present 
store  building  is  88  feet  wide  by  300  feet  long,  with 
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six  floors  including  the  basement,  or  a  total  floor 
space  of  about  160,000  square  feet.  The  Charlotte 
store  is  already  one  of  the  largest  in  the  southeast 
and  is  probably  the  leading  store  in  North  Carolina. 

In  March,  1905,  David  Owens,  then  manager  of 
the  local  Kress  Store,  joined  the  Ivey  organization 
and  was  a  dynamic  force  in  the  expansion  of  the 
store.  Mr.  Owens  has  been  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  for  many  years.  He  is  the  former 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  a  leader  in  civic  and  religious 
activities  in  Charlotte  for  many  years. 

In  1929  W.  T.  Buice  joined  the  firm  and  later  be- 
came the  other  vice-president.  George  M.  Ivey,  son 
of  the  founder,  joined  the  firm  in  1920  and  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  holding  corporation.  In  1935, 
the  Ivey  organization  began  its  expansion  program. 
The  firm  joined  with  Keith's  Department  Store  in 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  form  the  Ivey-Keith  Co.,  a  lead- 
ing department  store  in  that  city.  In  1937,  Ivey's 
Inc.,  was  opened  in  Asheville  and  is  the  leading  de- 
partment store  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Later 
Ivey's  opened  stores  in  Orlando  and  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  This  year  another  unit  was  added  when  the 
firm  acquired  Taylor's  in  Raleigh.  The  Raleigh  store 
is  now  known  as  the  Ivey-Taylor  Co. 

Officers  of  the  parent  firm,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  are 
J.  B.  Ivey,  president ;  David  Ovens  and  W.  T.  Buice, 
vice-presidents,  and  George  M.  Ivey,  secretary-treas- 
urer. These  are  also  the  officers  of  the  subsidiary 
companies,  except  that  in  each  local  organization  the 
store  manager  is  an  executive  vice-president.  George 
M.  Ivey,  Jr.,  son  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  is  learn- 
ing the  business  in  the  company's  Greenville,  S.  C, 
store.  John  Buice,  son  of  the  vice-president,  is  di- 
visional merchandise  manager  for  the  first  floor 
departments  in  the  Orlando  store. 

The  parent  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,225,000 
and  owns  the  controlling  stock  in  all  of  the  subsidiary 
companies.  About  a  year  ago  25  percent  of  the  stock 
of  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  was  made  available  to  the  public 
and  was  quickly  purchased.     The  subsidiary  com- 


panies include  Ivey-Keith  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. ; 
Ivey's,  Inc.,  Asheville;  Yowell-Drew-Ivey  Co.,  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  and  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. ;  Ivey  Realty 
Co.,  Charlotte,  holding  company  for  the  Charlotte 
store  building  and  warehouses;  Ivey-Land  Co.,  Day- 
tona Beach,  which  owns  the  store  in  Daytona  Beach ; 
and  Ivey-Taylor  Co.,  Raleigh.  Jack  Taylor,  former 
owner  of  Taylor's,  is  a  director  of  the  Raleigh  and 
parent  companies.  Managers  and  executive  vice- 
presidents  of  the  five  stores  outside  of  Charlotte  in- 
clude: W.  R.  Chappell,  Greenville;  Ralph  P.  Grant, 
Asheville ;  James  B.  Keith,  Orlando ;  Paul  A.  Guthrie, 
Daytona  Beach,  and  M.  C.  Perrine,  Raleigh. 

Indicative  of  the  popularity  of  the  Ivey  Stores  is 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  five  units  did  business  in 
excess  of  $19,000,000.  Each  store  is  an  independent 
unit,  has  its  own  staff  of  buyers,  its  own  office  set-up 
and  its  own  credit  manager  who  handles  its  accounts 
individually  in  each  store. 

In  the  early  days,  J.  B.  Ivey  did  all  of  the  buying, 
but  now  there  are  approximately  150  individual  buy- 
ers for  the  six  Ivey  stores.  Buying  offices  are  main- 
tained in  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, these  offices  being  owned  by  the  member  stores, 
which  use  them  as  headquarters  for  buyers  in  those 
markets,  and  for  reports  on  conditions  in  the  mar- 
kets, thereby  guaranteeing  the  latest  information  on 
new  merchandise. 

Reflecting  the  deep  religious  nature  of  J.  B.  Ivey, 
all  Ivey  stores  keep  their  display  window  shades 
down  on  Sundays.  No  store  advertising  is  carried 
on  Sundays.  No  work  and  no  business  travel  is  en- 
gaged in  on  Sundays.  Carrying  his  convictions  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Ivey  pioneered  in  early  closing  and  shorter 
days  for  his  employees.  No  time  clock  and  no  sepa- 
rate entrances  are  provided  for  employees.  The 
Charlotte  Ivey  store  also  pioneered  in  operating  a 
lunch  room  for  its  employees.  All  employees  enjoy 
paid  vacations,  group  insurance  is  provided  for  em- 
ployees, and  commissions  on  sales,  with  regular 
drawing  accounts  are  provided  for  all  sales  people, 
while  non-sales  employees  receive  annual  bonuses. 

Throughout  his  long  life  Mr.  Ivey  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  religious,  charitable,  civic,  patriotic  and  other 
organizations.  Only  a  few  of  his  many  activities 
include:  steward  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  50 
years,  superintendent  and  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  for  60  years,  president  N.  C.  Sunday  School 
Assiciation,  delegate  to  nine  Quadrennial  General 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church,  member 
YMCA  board,  member  Charlotte  School  Board,  mem- 
ber of  board  of  trustees  of  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly 
and  numerous  others. 


Recently  installed  Sportsivear  and  Junior  Department,  second 
floor,  Ivey-Taylor  Co.,  successor  to  Taylor's,  Raleigh. 


EXTRA  COPIES — REPRINTS:  A  few  copies  of  this 
magazine  are  sent  usually  to  all  firms  about  which  an 
article  is  included.  A  reasonable  number  of  extra  copies 
may  be  sent  on  request  as  long  as  they  are  available.  Due 
to  heavy  demands,  we  may  not  be  able  to  fill  all  requests. 
We  are  advised  that  our  printer,  Owen  G.  Dunn  Co.,  New 
Bern,  N.  O,  is  prepared  to  supply  as  many  reprints  of  any 
article  in  this  issue  as  may  be  desired  in  single  sheets, 
folders  or  otherwise  at  reasonable  cost  and  will  submit 
sample  proofs  and  prices,  if  notified  promptly — before 
the  type  is  thrown  in. 
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JOHNSON  COTTON  CO.,  INC. 

Dunn,  N.  C. 

The  Johnson  Cotton  Co.,  parent  corporation,  with 
headquarters  at  Dunn,  and  with  eighteen  stores  in 
North  Carolina  and  two  in  South  Carolina,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  fertilizer  manufacturing  plants  and  six 
cotton  gins,  had  its  beginning  in  a  small  general 
merchandise  store  at  Coats,  Harnett  County,  in  1909. 

Nathan  M.  Johnson,  founder  and  president,  was 
only  17  years  of  age  when  he  opened  his  little  store 
at  Coats.  A  year  later  he  moved  to  the  larger  town 
of  Dunn  and  continued  his  general  store  operations. 
In  1921  he  gave  his  firm  the  name  "Johnson  Cotton 
Co."  due  to  extensive  dealing  in  cotton,  cotton  seed, 
and  cotton  ginning.  The  business  was  still  owned 
by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Johnson  Cotton  Co.  was  incorporated  January  1, 
1937,  and  associates  of  Mr.  Johnson  were  permit- 
ted to  buy  stock.  Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  hold  the 
controlling  interest  in  this  corporation  and  has  con- 
tinued as  its  president. 

Officers  of  the  Johnson  Cotton  Co.  are  N.  M.  John- 
son, president;  W.  J.  Thompson  and  N.  M.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  vice-presidents;  W.  G.  Smith,  secretary-treas- 
urer; T.  H.  Sansom,  chairman  of  board;  and  J.  0. 
Warren,  assistant  secretary-treasurer.  These  offi- 
cers form  the  Board  of  Directors  and  are  stockhold- 
ers in  the  parent  organization  and  all  the  other  indi- 
vidual units. 

All  of  these  officers  have  grown  up  with  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Sansom  joined  Mr.  Johnson  in 
1921 ;  Mr.  Thompson  came  with  the  firm  September 
1,  1933;  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  organization  January 
1,  1934;  N.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  joined  the  organization 
in  1934,  and  returned  after  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  during  the  war.  Mr.  Warren  came  with 
the  firm  in  1936.  I.  R.  Williams  is  attorney  for  the 
organization. 

Johnson  Cotton  Co.  stores  handle  complete  farm 
and  home  supplies,  including  cotton,  general  mer- 
chandise, hardware,  furniture  and  home  furnishings, 
building  materials,  bottled  gas  and  appliances,  elec- 
trical appliances,  oil  and  coal-burning  tobacco  curers, 
John  Deere  farm  implements,  and  fertilizers  manu- 
factured by  the  two  affiliated  corporations,  Johnson 
Cotton  Co.,  Dunn,  and  Josey  Fertilizer  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington. Each  store  has  a  separate  warehouse  for 
storing  goods  until  they  are  needed  for  the  retail 
trade. 

The  South  Carolina  stores  are  located  at  Conway 
and  Lake  City.  James  P.  McAlpine  is  manager  of 
the  Conway  store,  and  B.  H.  Smith  the  manager  of 
the  Lake  City  store. 

Managers  of  the  North  Carolina  stores,  each  a 
separate  corporation,  and  their  location,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Wade  Tart,  Clarkton;  C.  E.  Mallard,  Fair- 
mont; F.  A.  Dawson,  Fayetteville ;  Ernest  C.  Mc- 
Lamb,  Goldsboro ;  Mrs.  Lucy  Long,  Lillington ;  John 
Godfrey,  Louisburg;  H.  K.  Herlong,  Lumberton;  L. 
W.  Turner,  Raeford;  John  Tulloss,  Rocky  Mount; 
Clyde  Gentry,  Roxboro;  Ivan  Johnson,  Sanford;  N. 


J.  Dark,  Siler  City ;  J.  M.  Tart,  Smithfield ;  L.  B.  Fus- 
sell,  Wallace;  Lloyd  Johnson,  Wendell;  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Davis,  Wilmington ;  Marvin  Wade,  Wilson. 


LEDER  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Leder  Brothers,  Inc.,  with  home  offices  and  prin- 
cipal store  at  Whiteville,  was  organized  as  a  part- 
nership and  started  its  business  of  operating  modern 
department  stores  in  1925.  The  firm  now  has  12 
complete  units,  10  in  North  Carolina  and  one  each 
in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Leder  Brothers  was  founded  25  years  ago  by  J. 
Herman  Leder  and  Morris  Leder,  who  are  still 
active  in  increasing  the  services  and  extending  the 
business  of  the  company.  To  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion program,  the  firm  was  changed  from  a  partner- 
ship to  a  corporation  in  1947.  The  officers  are  J. 
Herman  Leder,  president;  Morris  Leder,  vice-presi- 
dwent  and  J.  Paul  Hatley,  secretary-treasurer. 

This  firm,  in  each  of  its  units,  carries  a  full  line 
of  clothing,  shoes,  piece  goods  and  all  other  items 
to  be  found  in  modern  department  stores.  Complete 
clothing  needs  are  carried  for  all  members  of  the 
family  and  many  nationally  known  brands  of  mer- 
chandise are  handled  at  economical  prices. 

During  the  past  two  years  this  firm  has  made  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  modernizing  its  facilities 
for  increased  service  and  efficiency.  The  home  and 
parent  store  in  Whiteville  recently  moved  into  new 
and  enlarged  quarters  with  modern  fixtures  and 
fully  air-conditioned. 

In  its  12  stores  Leder  Brothers  employs  approxi- 
mately 250  people,  practically  all  of  them  residents 
of  the  communities  in  which  the  stores  are  located. 
The  slogan  for  all  of  the  units  is  "Shop  With  Confi- 
dence and  Wear  With  Pride". 

In  addition  to  units  at  Marion,  S.  C,  and  Chase 
City,  Va.,  North  Carolina  unit  locations  and  man- 
agers are  as  follows :  Whiteville,  Home  Office  Super- 
vision; Wilson,  Leon  Leder;  Goldsboro,  Morris 
Leder ;  Jacksonville,  Sam  Leder ;  Clinton,  Joe  Leder ; 
Smithfield,  C.  E.  Williams;  Plymouth,  Julius  Seger- 
man;  Rockingham,  W.  H.  Jenkins;  Concord,  C.  A. 
Plyler. 


THE  SPAINHOUR  STORES 

North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Spainhour  group  of  six  modern  department 
stores,  with  headquarters  in  North  Wilkesboro,  had 
their  beginning  in  a  small  wooden  store  in  the  cross- 
roads community  of  Dellaplane  in  Wilkes  County 
in  1870,  only  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

The  late  R.  A.  Spainhour,  founder  of  the  store, 
related  that  for  many  years  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period,  during  which  the  people  were  poor  and 
could  get  little  money,  most  of  his  trade  was  carried 
on  by  barter,  rural  people  trading  farm  produce  for 
the  merchandise  they  needed.  The  store  operated 
at  Dellaplane  was  eight  miles  east  of  North  Wilkes- 
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boro  and  40  miles  from  Statesville,  in  which  was 
located  the  nearest  bank  and  the  closest  railroad. 
Goods  were  hauled  by  mule  team  and  wagon  from 
Statesville  to  this  rural  store. 

Later  the  store  was  moved  to  Moravian  Falls  and 
still  later  to  Wilkesboro,  which  had  become  the  center 
of  a  large  trading  area.  When  the  railroad  was  built 
by  the  Southern  from  Winston-Salem  to  a  point 
across  the  Yadkin  River  from  Wilkesboro  and  the 
newer  North  Wilkesboro  at  the  end  of  the  line 
began  its  remarkable  growth,  another  Spainhour 
store  was  opened  in  the  new  town  by  J.  E.  Spainhour, 
son,  and  E.  B.  Sydnor,  brother-in-law,  of  J.  E.  Spain- 
hour.  This  firm  became  Spainhour-Sydnor  Co.,  as 
it  is  today,  although  Mr.  Sydnor  is  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber and  is  now  president  of  the  Richmond  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  (Mr.  Sydnor  died  Sept.  29, 1949.) 

The  Spainhour  stores  are  still  owned  by  members 
of  the  family,  although  each  is  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. The  son  of  the  founder,  J.  E.  Spainhour,  and 
his  four  sons,  W.  R.  Spainhour,  Hickory;  L.  S.  and 
Roy  Spainhour,  North  Wilkesboro,  and  E.  S.  Spain- 
hour,  Elkin,  developed  and  expanded  the  stores.  W. 
R.  Spainhour,  Hickory,  died  in  1945,  and  Jack  E. 
Spainhour  has  since  headed  the  Hickory  store. 

J.  E.  Spainhour  is  still  active  manager  of  the  home 
store  at  North  Wilkesboro,  where  one  of  his  sons  is 
active.  The  Sydnor-Spainhour  Co.  at  Elkin  was 
established  in  1926,  with  E.  S.  Spainhour  in  charge. 
J.  E.  Coleman  is  manager  of  the  Hickory  store,  the 
Spainhour  Co.,  opened  in  1929.  Spainhour's  at 
Statesville  opened  in  1942  and  S.  A.  Black  is  man- 
ager. The  Morrisett  Co.,  Winston-Salem  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Spainhours  in  1945  and  P.  L.  Coleman 
is  manager.  C.  P.  Rice  is  manager  of  the  Lenoir 
store,  Spainhour's,  opened  in  1947. 

All  of  the  Spainhour  stores  are  thoroughly  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date,  but  the  Hickory  store  is  modern- 
istic as  well.  Recently  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
renovated  and  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  fine  stores 
in  North  Carolina.  A  Hickory  police  officer,  asked 
directions  to  the  Spainhour  store,  gave  them  and 


added:  "You  can't  miss  it.  It  covers  a  large  part 
of  the  block."  The  letterheads  carry  "Spainhour's — 
Hickory's  leading  store"  and  "The  Quality  Store  of 
Specialized  Shops". 
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WHITE'S  STORES,  INC. 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

White's  Stores,  with  the  main  office  in  Greenville 
and  branches  in  five  other  North  Carolina  towns, 
handle  general  merchandise  and  are  generally  classi- 
fied as  junior  department  stores. 

Sam  T.  White,  president  and  general  manager, 
organized  and  incorporated  the  firm  in  1922  and  has 
long  been  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Associated  with  him  as  officers  are 
William  H.  White,  his  son,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  F.  White,  his  wife,  vice-president. 
These  officers  and  Charles  A.  White,  form  the  board 
of  directors. 

Sam  T.  White,  the  founder,  serves  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  main  store  in  Greenville.  Other  stores, 
with  their  managers,  are  as  follows:  Washington, 
A.  J.  Rector;  Windsor,  Gray  Bland;  Ahoskie,  R.  L. 
Drake;  Scotland  Neck,  R.  J.  Stogner;  Mount  Olive, 
Thomas  Lazarik. 

In  addition  to  the  retail  stores,  this  firm  operates  a 
wholesale  department  which  supplies  all  of  White's 
stores  and  numbers  of  other  accounts  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State. 


Section  of  Lincolnton  department  store  of  B.  0.  Moore  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  headquarters  in  Wadesboro. 


B.  C.  MOORE  &  SONS,  INC. 

Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

B.  C.  Moore  &  Sons,  Inc.  with  headquarters  in 
Wadesboro,  operates  35  department  stores  located  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1923  as  a  partner- 
ship composed  of  the  late  B.  C.  Moore  and  his  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Moore  withdrew  from 
the  business  in  1931. 

The  firm  operated  as  a  partnership  under  the  trade 
name  of  B.  C.  Moore  &  Sons  until  1946  when  the 
stores  were  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $1,250,000.00  under  the  trade  name  of  B.  C. 
Moore  &  Sons,  Inc.  with  headquarters  at  Wadesboro. 
Recently  the  authorized  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $2,250,000.00.  The  wholesale  part  of  the  firm  was 
incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000.00  under  the  trade  name  of  Moore  Bros., 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

Officers  of  the  two  corporations  are:  W.  Bryan 
Moore,  Wadesboro,  president;  Bennett  A.  Moore, 
Cheraw,  S.  C,  first  vice-president;  H.  King  Moore, 
Asheboro,  second  vice-president ;  Col.  Roy  C.  Moore, 
Cheraw,  third  vice-president  and  secretary-treasur- 
er; A.  Rae  Moore,  Timmonsville,  S.  C,  fourth  vice- 
president;  Hawley  C.  Cobb,  Wadesboro,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 

During  the  past  year  in  North  Carolina,  selling 
space  was  doubled  in  the  St.  Pauls  store  by  taking 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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N.  C.  Has  42  Variety  Chain  Groups  Owning  250  Stores 


North  Carolina  has  more  than  250  stores  classified 
as  variety  stores,  many  of  them  also  referred  to  as 
junior  department  stores,  which  are  members  of 
North  Carolina  owned  and  North  Carolina  operated 
chain  or  group  organizations.  These  are  in  addition 
to  many  one-unit  stores  owned  and  operated  in  the 
State  and  probably  another  hundred  variety  stores 
which  are  members  of  chains  or  group  organizations 
owned  outside  the  State. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  revelation  to  most  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  to  know  that  42  variety  store 
organizations  had  their  origins  and  have  their  head- 
quarters in  North  Carolina  and  operate  more  than 
250  stores  in  North  Carolina.  In  addition,  many  of 
these  variety  store  organizations  which  are  truly 
North  Carolina  firms,  also  operate  a  hundred  or  more 
variety  stores  in  states  outside  North  Carolina. 

Largest  of  these  North  Carolina  chain  variety 
store  organizations  is  Rose's  5-10-25^  Stores,  with 
headquarters  at  Henderson,  which  operates  66  varie- 
ty stores  in  North  Carolina  and  62  such  stores  in 
other  states.  Other  North  Carolina  organizations 
operate  from  18  on  down  to  two  units  in  the  State  and 
many  of  these  branch  out  into  other  states. 

Listed  on  this  page  are  stores  which  operate  chains 
or  groups  of  stores  from  their  bases  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  list  includes  all  stores  of  record,  except 
those  given  additional  space  in  brief  articles  below, 
including  generally  the  larger  of  the  variety  chain 
stores. 


ROSE'S  5-10-25^  STORES,  INC. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

Rose's  5-10-25^  Stores,  with  headquarters  in  Hen- 
derson, is  a  North  Carolina  chain  of  variety  stores 
that  has  overflowed  into  four  other  States  and  is 
continuing  its  program  of  expansion.  This  firm  now 
operates  128  stores,  66  of  which  are  located  in  North 
Carolina  cities  and  towns. 

Paul  H.  Rose,  young  business  man,  started  this 
large  chain  in  1915  when  he  purchased  a  stock  of 
variety  merchandise  and  opened  his  first  store  in 
Henderson.  He  and  Mrs.  Rose  worked  day  and  night 
in  preparation  of  this  opening,  which  involved  his 
idea  of  an  open  display  of  the  variety  stock.  The 
business  was  an  immediate  success.  During  the  next 
year  he  opened  a  store  at  Oxford  with  his  brother, 
T.  B.  Rose,  Jr.,  as  manager  and  also  opened  stores 
in  Louisburg  and  Roxboro  that  year.  All  profits 
from  these  stores  were  used  to  open  new  units  by 
this  partnership. 

Rose's  5-10-25^  Stores  was  incorporated  May  1, 
1927,  with  P.  H.  Rose  as  president  and  treasurer, 
and  T.  B.  Rose  as  vice-president  and  secretary.  The 
authorized  capital  was  $250,000  with  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  shares  callable  at  110.  Exten- 
sive common  stock  was  sold  giving  the  firm  new 
working  capital. 


VARIETY  CHAIN  STORES  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  NORTH  CAROLINIANS 

(Others  listed  in  accompanying  article) 

Asheboro — Jones  Variety  Stores,  122  Sunset  Avenue,  W. 
A.  Jones,  owner,  three  stores. 

Burgaw — Westbrook's  5^-$5.00  Stores,  H.  G.  Westbrook, 
owner,  three  stores. 

Carthage — Lee's  Stores,  Inc.,  LeRoy  Lee,  president,  five 
stores. 

Chapel  Hill — Bruce's  5<J-$1.00  Stores,  B.  Whitmire,  own- 
er, six  stores. 

Charlotte — Crest  Stores  Co.,  833  N.  Tryon  Street,  I.  H. 
Madalia,  president,  six  stores.  Southern  5  &  10^  Stores, 
219  N.  Graham  Street,  Ben  Jaffa,  partner,  eight  stores. 

China  Grove — L.  C.  Variety  Stores,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Pirie,  owner, 
two  stores. 

Durham — Marion  5<£  to  $1.00  Stores,  302  S.  Driver  Ave- 
nue, Marion  D.  Huggins,  owner,  seven  stores.  Paragon  5^ 
to  $1.00  Stores,  744  9th  Street,  Tillman  J.  Mathes,  owner, 
two  stores.  United  Department  Stores,  114  E.  Chapel  Hill 
Street,  E.  J.  Evans,  president,  six  stores. 

Gastonia — Yearwood's  5,  10  &  25<f  Stores,  1209  W.  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  L.  H.  Yearwood,  owner,  two  stores. 

Greensboro — Lewis  Variety  Stores,  Lewis  Sutner,  owner, 
two  stores.  Moore's  5<?-$1.00  Stores,  402  State  Street,  I.  R. 
Moore,  owner,  two  stores. 

Hamlet — Cade's  5-10-25^  Stores,  David  F.  Cade,  owner, 
three  stores. 

Hickory — Wallace,  Inc.,  S.  R.  Wallace,  president,  five 
stores. 

Jacksonville — Jean's  5  &  10 ^  Stores,  J.  Shapiro,  president, 
two  stores. 

Kernersville — P.  &  N.  5  and  10  &  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  H.  C. 
Porter,  president,  four  stores. 

Leaksville — De  Hart  5<?  to  $1.00  Stores,  N.  V.  De  Hart, 
owner,  two  stores. 

Liberty — Ruth's  5^-$1.00  Stores,  Thomas  B.  Smith,  own- 
er, two  stores. 

Morganton — Carolina  5-10-25^  Stores,  Inc.,  West  Union 
Street,  O.  H.  Pitts,  president,  six  stores. 

Pilot  Mountain — M.  A.  Pickett's  5  &  10<J  Stores,  M.  A. 
Pickett,  owner,  two  stores. 

Raleigh — Spivey  Stores,  Inc.,  117  E.  Martin  Street,  M.  R. 
Spivey,  president,  two  stores. 

Rich  Square — Bauham  &  Weaver  Co.,  two  stores. 

Roxboro — Bruce's  5 ^-$1.00  Stores,  Nina  McC.  Inman  and 
Frank  M.  Wright,  partners,  three  stores. 

Selma — Norton's  5^  to  $5.00  Stores,  Wilburn  L.  Norton, 
owner,  two  stores. 

Smithfield — J.  E.  Gregory  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Gregory,  owner, 
three  stores. 

Taylorsville — United  Variety  Stores,  L.  M.  Hinshaw,  own- 
er, six  stores. 

Troy — United  Stores,  Mrs.  M.  Moscowitz,  owner,  four 
stores. 

Valdese — Becker's  Variety  Stores,  Wm.  T.  Becker  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Becker,  partners,  two  stores. 

Wadesboro — McConnell's  5  &  10^  Stores  Co.,  W.  R.  Mc- 
Connell,  owner,  five  stores. 

Waynesville — Stovall's  5-10-2  5^  Stores,  George  D.  Stovall, 
owner,  four  stores. 

Wendell — Hunter's  5^-$1.00  Stores,  Mrs.  Kelly  Hunter, 
owner,  two  stores. 

Wilmington — Winthrop's  5  &  10<?  Stores,  719  N.  4th 
Street,  Winthrop  Yeapanis,  owner,  five  stores. 

In  1935  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  was  call- 
ed, owners  having  an  option  of  $110  a  share  or  two 
shares  of  common  stock.  Practically  all  accepted  the 
common  stock.  In  that  year  14  new  stores  were 
started,  giving  a  total  of  87  stores  and  a  large  ware- 
house was  erected  in  Henderson,  operating  as  the 
Rose  Merchandise  Company.  Again  in  1937  five 
shares  of  stock  were  issued  for  each  outstanding 
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Asheboro   variety   store   of  Rose's   5-10-25^    Stores, 
headquarters  in  Henderson. 

share.  In  that  year  102  stores  were  in  operation 
and  the  business  approached  $5,500,000. 

During  the  war  period  expansion  was  slowed 
down.  In  1944  the  charter  was  amended,  increasing 
the  authorized  capital  stock  to  $2,500,000.  All  stock 
was  called  and  reissued  at  $10  a  share  instead  of  the 
former  $1.00  a  share,  thus  increasing  the  par  value 
of  the  outstanding  stock  from  $145,630  to  $1,456,300. 
The  annual  report  as  of  December  1,  1948,  showed 
an  earned  surplus  of  $2,755,000.  Last  year  the  stores 
showed  sales  of  $17,581,000,  net  earnings  of  $937,000 
and  dividends  of  $291,000. 

Rose's  5-10-25^'-  Stores  owns  the  buildings  occupied 
by  its  general  offices,  store  and  warehouse  in  Hen- 
derson and  also  owns  a  few  of  the  stores  operated  in 
other  cities  and  towns.  It  employs  a  total  of  more 
than  3,000  employees  in  all  of  its  units,  approximate- 
ly 1600  of  them  in  North  Carolina.  About  100  are 
employed  in  the  home  office.  The  company  main- 
tains a  buying  office  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  under  management  of  R.  H.  Martz,  formerly  a 
store  manager. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are  P.  H.  Rose,  presi- 
dent; T.  B.  Rose,  Jr.,  executive  vice-president;  R.  W. 
Bruin  and  H.  P.  Butcher,  vice-presidents;  W.  T. 
Newcomb,  treasurer ;  L.  H.  Harvin,  Jr.,  secretary ; 
John  T.  Church,  assistant  secretary.  B.  H.  Perry  is 
a  director  and  attorney  for  the  company.  The  direc- 
tors include  these  officers  and  N.  B.  Rose,  Mrs.  Alice 
R.  Vaughn  and  J.  G.  Brafford. 

The  firm's  buyers  are  T.  B.  Rose,  Jr.,  L.  H.  Har- 
vin, Jr.,  J.  G.  Brafford,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gerber,  R.  F. 
Neal,  J.  R.  Tolbert,  J.  L.  Seal,  G.  W.  Schertzinger 
and  Miss  Alice  Vice,  with  Miss  Lucy  P.  Jones  and 
John  T.  Church  as  assistants.  Department  heads 
are  R.  W.  Bruin,  H.  P.  Butcher,  G.  E.  Rose,  W.  T. 
Newcomb,  Miss  Augusta  Winstead,  W.  B.  Beasley, 
J.  A.  Hornaday,  W.  M.  Haithcock,  Hugh  E.  Jones, 
G.  W.  Schertzinger,  Mrs.  Martha  Huff  and  C.  D. 


Hamm,  with  J.  C.  Folger  and  R.  C.  Haddock  as  as- 
sistants. District  superintendents  are  N.  B.  Rose, 
L.  W.  Barnes,  S.  L.  Clary,  E.  D.  Jones,  V.  M.  Turner 
and  W.  J.  Thomas. 

Locations  of  the  66  stores  in  North  Carolina  and 
their  managers  are  as  follows :  Henderson,  F.  C. 
Poe;  Oxford,  L.  E.  Rudisill;  Louisburg,  R.  F.  Smith- 
wick  ;  Roxboro,  Dennis  O.  Dunn ;  Lenoir,  J.  H.  Scott ; 
Laurinburg,  C.  D.  Raynor;  Rockingham,  G.  R.  Keim; 
Statesville,  H.  F.  Watts ;  Siler  City,  Miss  Ruth  White ; 
Mebane,  Miss  Mary  Jobe;  Hamlet,  W.  H.  Fisher; 
Enfield,  Miss  Garlinda  Weaver;  Reidsville,  W.  P. 
Morgan;  Scotland  Neck,  C.  F.  Smithwick;  Moores- 
ville,  C.  W.  Pierce;  Roanoke  Rapids,  W.  H.  Jones; 
Smithfield,  Mrs.  Ruth  Gentry;  Cherryville,  E.  M. 
Fuller;  Edenton,  P.  M.  Wallace;  Littleton,  J.  M. 
Pigford ;  Dunn,  J.  P.  Walker ;  Warrenton,  J.  C.  Lea- 
gue ;  Farmville,  J.  P.  Jones ;  North  Wilkesboro,  J.  T. 
Baity;  Thomasville,  L.  L.  Ledwell;  Sanford,  A.  C. 
Townsend ;  Weldon,  Mrs.  Ala  M.  Oakley ;  Albemarle, 
R.  E.  Laughter;  Asheboro,  H.  W.  Boxley;  Beaufort, 
J.  W.  Haynes ;  Williamston,  T.  E.  Forehand ;  Wades- 
boro,  P.  D.  Stephenson;  Clinton,  W.  H.  Windley; 
Lumberton,  H.  M.  Leckie;  Kinston,  R.  B.  Parnell; 
Morganton,  C.  T.  Buzhardt;  Whiteville,  H.  B.  Bar- 
bee;  Morehead  City,  P.  R.  Branch;  Marion,  W.  I. 
Haithcock;  Burlington,  C.  H.  Tucker;  Durham,  H.  G. 
Patterson;  Leaksville,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  McKinney; 
Mt.  Airy,  E.  S.  Bowman ;  Ahoskie,  C.  J.  Schumaker ; 
Fayetteville,  L.  W.  Rawl;  Plymouth,  O.  T.  Ward; 
Benson,  Mrs.  Hazel  Brown;  Hertford,  Miss  Kath- 
reen  M.  Nelson ;  Robersonville,  J.  C.  Lamb ;  Mt.  Olive, 
Miss  Irene  Servert;  Belhaven,  N.  M.  Hilliard;  Ruth- 
erfordton,  E.  T.  Adams ;  Forest  City,  C.  H.  Berthold ; 
Chapel  Hill,  J.  P.  Johnson ;  Greenville,  J.  A.  Taylor ; 
Valdese,  Mrs.  Nellie  W.  Craig;  Fairmont,  J.  C.  Mc- 
Adams ;  Canton,  W.  C.  Gardner ;  Elkin,  Miss  Clarice 
Oakley;  Brevard,  Mrs.  Frances  Millner;  Lincolnton, 
N.  C.  Keyt;  Windsor,  Harry  E.  Heafner;  Kings 
Mountain,  W.  F.  Haithcox;  Jacksonville,  M.  G. 
Blankenbeckler ;  Kannapolis,  Robert  F.  Smith,  and 
Asheville,  C.  O.  Perkinson. 


Lincolnton  department  store,  one  unit  of  the  Eagle  Stores  Co. 
headquarters  in  Charlotte. 
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Interior  view  of  Belmont  department  store  of  Eagle 
Stores  Co.,  Charlotte. 

EAGLE  STORES  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Eagle  Stores  Co.,  101  North  Graham  Street, 
Charlotte,  was  organized  as  the  Eagle  5-10-25^  Stores 
by  Rush  Stroup,  who  operated  units  in  Kings  Moun- 
tain and  Morganton,  in  which  city  headquarters  was 
maintained  until  1936,  at  which  time  10  stores  were 
in  operation. 

On  March  1,  1936,  the  business  was  purchased  and 
the  firm  incorporated  as  the  Eagle  Stores  Co.,  Inc., 
by  C.  J.  Ferguson  and  C.  R.  Delk  and  associates. 
Officers  of  the  corporation  are  C.  J.  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent; C.  R.  Delk,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and 
S.  R.  Goans,  secretary.  These  officers  are  directors 
of  the  firm,  along  with  H.  B.  Tyson,  B.  I.  Boyle,  Mrs. 
Rush  Stroup  of  Shelby;  and  J.  G.  Winchester,  J.  F. 
Betts  and  A.  R.  Balsam,  all  of  New  York.  Both  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Delk  were  for  several  years  with 
the  McLellan  Stores  in  the  New  York  office,  Mr. 
Ferguson  as  personnel  director  and  Mr.  Delk  as 
buyer. 

Taking  over  ten  stores  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
and  incorporation,  the  Eagle  Stores  Co.  has  since 
opened  30  stores,  now  operating  40  stores  in  four 
states,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  Stores  are  located  in  18  North  Carolina 
cities,  14  in  South  Carolina,  and  four  each  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia.  The  firm  operates  the  ware- 
house at  312  West  Tremont  Avenue,  Charlotte,  from 
which  al  lof  the  stores  are  supplied.  L.  G.  Gerock  is 
warehouse  manager. 

The  Eagle  Stores  Co.  employs  approximately  700 
workers  in  all  of  its  stores,  about  300  in  North  Caro- 
lina stores.  The  firm  employs  a  well  developed  train- 
ing and  promotion  system.  After  training  as  stock- 
men the  employees  move  up  to  assistant  managers 
and  after  a  period  of  training,  become  managers  of 
new  stores.  Managers  with  best  records  are  pro- 
moted to  buyers  and  to  superintendents.  Three  sup- 
erintendents are  employed,  each  supervising  the 
work  in  their  three  respective  districts. 

The  Eagle  Stores  Co.  operates  21  distinct  depart- 
ments in  practically  all  of  its  stores,  which  are  classi- 


fied as  variety  stores.     Items  carried  range  from 
5^  to  $1.00. 

Locations  of  the  North  Carolina  stores  and  their 
managers  are  as  follows :  Kings  Mountain,  E.  B. 
Smith;  Morganton,  R.  E.  Helton;  Lincolnton,  J.  P. 
Walker;  Belmont,  R.  E.  Palmer;  Newton,  P.  C.  Nan- 
ney;  Sylva,  B.  S.  Baker;  Canton,  R.  H.  Stebbins; 
Waynesville,  Miss  M.  E.  Leatherwood;  Forest  City, 
Miss  V.  D.  Flack ;  Shelby,  M.  S.  Michael ;  Asheboro, 
M.  L.  Shands;  Gastonia,  G.  C.  Huntley;  Lenoir,  L. 
S.  Eddy;  Wadesboro,  W.  T.  Creech;  Williamston, 
H.  L.  Michael;  Clinton,  U.  G.  Davis;  Statesville,  J. 
R.  Moore;  Roanoke  Rapids,  L.  R.  Mauney. 


WOOD'S  5  &  10^  STORES,  INC. 

Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Wood's  5  &  10^-  Stores,  Inc.,  with  home  offices  at 
Rockingham,  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
May,  1934,  by  R.  L.  Phillips,  his  two  nephews,  M.  L. 
Wood  and  T.  P.  Wood,  and  W.  H.  Anderson.  This 
firm  now  operates  15  stores,  10  in  North  Carolina 
and  5  in  South  Carolina. 

Officers  of  the  firm  are  R.  L.  Phillips,  president 
and  treasurer;  W.  H.  Anderson,  vice-president;  M. 
L.  Wood,  vice-president  and  general  manager ;  T.  P. 
Wood,  secretary  and  merchandise  manager,  and  H. 
C.  Gibson,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer. These  officers,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Gibson,  form 
the  board  of  directors. 

Wood's  5  &  10^  Stores  was  capitalized  at  the  begin- 
ning at  $10,000.  Since  that  time  the  capital  stock 
has  been  increased  twice  and  now  includes  $50,000 
in  common  stock  and  $50,000  in  preferred  stock. 
The  firm  has  an  earned  surplus  of  $126,000. 

In  the  15  stores,  employment  averages  from  200 
to  250,  including  part  time  workers,  and  in  the  10 
North  Carolina  stores  the  average  ranges  from  150 
to  200  workers.  The  North  Carolina  payroll,  in- 
cluding the  Rockingham  store,  office  and  warehouse 
amounts  to  approximately  $225,000  a  year. 

The  policy  of  the  firm  is  to  expand  gradually  as 
suitable  locations  are  found.  It  also  follows  the  pol- 
icy of  renting  the  stores  it  operates.  Approximately 
half  of  the  merchandise  handled  by  the  15  stores  is 
bought  in  bulk  and  supplied  from  the  warehouse  in 
Rockingham. 

Wood's  5  &  10^;  Stores  have  experienced  very  sat- 
isfactory growth  in  the  15  years  of  operation.  In  the 
past  five  years  the  volume  of  sales  has  increased 
approximately  300  percent,  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  stores  operating  and  to  increase  in 
business  of  those  already  in  operation. 

Operation  of  the  firm  in  Rockingham  has  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  workers  representing  75  fam- 
ilies in  the  community,  in  the  home  office,  warehouse 
and  local  store.  The  company  provides  life  insur- 
ance, health  and  accident  insurance  and  hospitaliza- 
tion for  all  of  its  employees,  paying  75  per  cent  of 
the  premium  cost. 

President  Phillips,  before  joining  his  nephews  in 
the  organization  of  Wood's  5  &  10^'  Stores,  was  for 
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several  years  cashier  of  the  Farmers  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  of  Rockingham. 

The  ten  Wood's  5  &  10^:  Stores  in  North  Carolina 
are  located  in  Rockingham,  Lumberton,  Chadbourn, 
Whiteville,  Laurinburg,  Red  Springs,  China  Grove, 
Troy,  Rowland,  High  Point. 


MACKS  5-10-25^  STORES,  INC. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

Macks  5-10-25(''  Stores,  Inc.,  Sanford,  now  operat- 
ing 25  stores,  was  organized  and  started  as  a  part- 
nership in  December,  1923,  by  A.  H.  Mclver  and 
Doyle  McFarland,  who  continued  the  business  as  a 
partnership  for  about  15  years. 

Macks  5-10-25f  Stores  was  incorporated  August 
1,  1938,  with  A.  H.  Mclver  as  president  and  treas- 
urer; Doyle  McFarland  as  vice-president,  and  0.  T. 
Sloan  as  secretary  and  general  manager.  These 
officers  form  the  board  of  directors.  The  capital 
stock  was  doubled  in  April,  1946,  through  declara- 
tion of  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend. 

The  first  store  was  opened  in  December,  1923,  in 
Sanford  and  it  was  February,  1925,  before  the  sec- 
ond store  was  opened  in  Dillon,  S.  C.  Since  that  time 
stores  have  been  opened  as  opportunities  presented 
themselves  and  the  policy  of  the  firm  is  to  continue 
opening  new  stores  in  the  chain  as  occasion  arises. 
At  present  the  firm  is  also  engaged  in  improving  and 
enlarging  the  stores  already  in  operation. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  business  of  the  firm 
has  approximately  doubled,  due  in  part  to  increased 
business  in  the  branches  operated  and  in  part  to 
opening  new  stores.  The  firm  has  followed  the  policy 
of  renting  its  stores  when  that  is  convenient,  but  in 
a  few  cases  individual  members  of  the  firm  and  the 
firm  itself  have  purchased  buildings  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  interests. 

In  North  Carolina  approximately  225  workers  are 
employed  in  the  12  stores  operated  in  this  State  and 
approximately  the  same  number  is  employed  in  the 
12  stores  operated  in  South  Carolina  and  the  one 
store  in  Virginia. 

Macks  5-10-25<'  Stores  are  classed  as  variety 
stores.  They  handle  dry  goods,  notions  and  numerous 
other  items.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness handled  is  in  items  that  range  in  price  from  5^ 
to  25<\  but  many  items  up  to  $5.00  are  handled. 


■\ 
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In  Sanford,  Macks  5-10-25^  Stores  operates  its 
own  warehouse  department  from  which  it  sells  goods 
only  to  its  own  stores.  This  warehouse  contains 
approximately  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
J.  H.  Lucas  is  warehouse  manager.  The  Sanford 
store,  one  of  the  larger  units,  has  a  floor  space  of 
6,000  square  feet.  The  Sanford  store  manager  is 
J.  H.  Joyce. 

Locations  of  the  other  North  Carolina  stores  and 
their  managers  are  as  follows :  Aberdeen,  Mrs.  Lucy 
McLeod ;  Raeford,  H.  L.  Williams,  Jr. ;  Southern 
Pines,  Mrs.  Thelma  K.  Holt;  Red  Springs,  Robert 
Marr;  Madison,  Thomas  Crumpler;  Lexington,  P.  T. 
Brooks ;  Wake  Forest,  G.  A.  Thomas ;  Warsaw,  Miss 
Mamie  L.  Bethea;  Carthage,  Mrs.  Daisy  C.  Kelly; 
Carolina  Beach,  D.  B.  Mixon ;  Greensboro,  Robert  L. 
Lemmond. 


WILLIAMS'  5  &  10^  STORES,  INC. 

Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Williams'  5  &  10^  Stores,  with  headquarters  at 
Tarboro,  operates  eight  junior  department  stores, 
five  in  North  Carolina  and  three  in  Virginia.  A 
warehouse  is  operated  in  Tarboro  to  supply  the 
stores  in  this  chain. 

Williams'  5  &  10^  Stores  was  organized  and  in- 
corporated July  15,  1940,  but  members  of  the  firm 
had  previously  operated  a  store  in  Kentucky  under 
the  firm  name  of  Williams  and  Hull.  Principal  offi- 
cers of  the  firm,  all  of  whom  received  their  variety 
store  experience  with  the  Rose  organization,  includes 
R.  E.  Dowd,  native  of  Dunn,  President;  H.  W.  Hull, 
secretary-treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Tarboro 
store;  M.  W.  Maxwell,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  Greenville  store ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dowd  and  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Hull,  vice-presidents. 

The  policy  of  this  firm  is  to  expand,  opening  new 
stores  and  purchasing  stores  already  operating  in 
various  localities.  The  latest  store  was  opened  re- 
cently in  Richmond,  Va.  Also,  present  policy  is  to 
lease  or  rent  store  buildings  in  which  Williams' 
Stores  are  operated. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  5  &  10^  goods, 
the  firm  actually  handles  goods  at  prices  ranging 
from  5^  to  $5.00.  Included  among  the  higher  priced 
items  are,  hosiery,  overalls  and  other  items  pur- 
chased primarily  from  North  Carolina  manufac- 
turers and  all  selling  at  popular  prices.  Some  of  the 
stores  also  carry  men's  furnishings.  Two  of  the 
larger  units  are  at  Tarboro  and  Greenville,  while 
most  of  the  other  stores  are  still  small. 

Locations  of  North  Carolina  stores  and  their  man- 
agers are  as  follows :  Tarboro,  H.  W.  Hull ;  Erwin, 
J.  W.  Whittington;  Maxton,  P.  R.  Phillips;  Green- 
ville, M.  W.  Maxwell ;  LaGrarige,  Miss  Janie  Sutton. 


Sanford  department  store,  a  unit  of  Mack's  5-10-25$  Stores, 
tvith  headquarters  in  Sanford. 


POPE'S  5^-$5.00  STORES 

Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 
Pope's  5^-$5  Stores,  with  general  offices  and  ware- 
house at  Fuquay  Springs,  operates1  a  chain  of  five 
variety  stores  in  the  central  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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James  M.  Pope,  Sr.,  was  the  founder  of  these 
stores.  His  first  mercantile  venture  was  a  dry  goods 
store  he  opened  in  Angier  about  1925  and  operated 
for  a  few  years.  Later  he  was  a  partner  in  a  dry 
goods  store  in  Fuquay  Springs  with  Hubert  West- 
brook,  under  the  firm  name  of  Westbrook  &  Pope. 
Mr.  Pope  later  bought  out  this  business.  Mr.  Pope 
opened  his  first  variety  store  in  Lillington  in  1934. 

Locations  of  stores  now  operated  and  their  man- 
agers are  as  follows:  Fuquay  Springs,  Nelson  Ar- 
rington;  Angier,  Herndon  Wells;  Lillington,  Ray- 
mond A.  Capp;  Nashville,  Basil  Ayers;  Erwin, 
George  Bennett.  The  store  operated  in  Apex  for  sev- 
eral years  was  closed  during  the  war  period  and  the 
one  operated  in  Yanceyville  was  sold  to  Bruce's  5  & 
10^  Stores,  Chapel  Hill,  in  1942,  both  due  to  hauling 
and  personnel  problems. 

In  1944,  James  M.  Pope,  Sr.,  sold  out  the  business 
to  his  two  brothers,  0.  B.  Pope  and  W.  P.  Pope,  and 
his  own  three  sons,  Hoyt  W.,  James  M.,  Jr.,  and 
John  W.  Pope.  This  year  the  three  sons  of  James  M. 
Pope,  Sr.,  now  retired,  bought  the  interest  of  their 
two  uncles  and  now  operate  the  business.  These 
three  sons  have  plans  for  expanding  as  conditions 
permit. 

Pope's  5fS-$5  Stores  operate  their  own  wholesale 
department  in  Fuquay  Springs,  from  which  all  of 
the  stores  are  supplied.  This  firm  employs  approxi- 
mately 25  employees  in  all  of  its  units. 


CHANDLER'S,  INC. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Chandler's,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  114  Sunset 
Avenue,  Rocky  Mount,  was  started  as  Chandler's  5<; 
to  $1.00  Stores  in  1941  by  R.  M.  Chandler  as  indi- 
vidual owner. 

Mr.  Chandler  had  been  with  the  McLellan  Stores 
for  15  years  and  had  been  manager  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  store  for  a  few  years,  when  he  decided  to 
organize  his  own  firm.  He  was  still  employed  by  the 
McLellan  Stores  when  he  bought  his  first  store  in 
Lake  City,  S.  C.  The  second  store  was  opened  in 
Rocky  Mount. 

In  1948  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  Chandler's, 
Inc. ;  the  officers  are  R.  M.  Chandler,  president, 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  J.  A.  Glover,  vice- 
president,  and  D.  M.  Malone,  secretary  and  assist- 
ant treasurer.  These  officers  are  the  stockholders 
and  directors  of  the  corporation. 

Chandler's  now  operates  four  stores  in  North 
Carolina  and  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  expansion 
gradually  as  opportunities  arise.  The  stores  are 
classified  as  junior  department  stores  and  handle 
items,  the  most  of  which  range  in  price  from  5^  to 
$1.00.  At  present  the  firm  leases  the  store  buildings 
where  it  operates.  About  30  workers  are  employed 
in  the  four  units  in  North  Carolina. 

Locations  of  the  four  stores  in  North  Carolina  and 
their  managers  are:  Rocky  Mount,  D.  M.  Malone; 
Farmville,  W.  C.  Adams;  Roanoke  Rapids,  J.  A. 
Glover;  Fremont,  Mrs.  Lucille  Register.  R.  E.  Mc- 
Lawhorn  is  manager  of  the  Lake  City,  S.  C,  store. 


Nation- Wide  Variety  Store  Chains  Operating  in  State 


Many  variety  store  chains,  nation-wide  in  their 
operation,  have  stores  in  many  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns.  Some  of  these  stores  may  be  classed  as 
junior  department  stores,  since  they  have  well-de- 
fined departments. 

An  interesting  fact  about  these  variety  or  junior 
department  stores,  as  well  as  those  with  home  offices 
in  North  Carolina,  is  that  they  buy  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  produced  in  North  Carolina 
for  distribution  through  their  stores  in  this  State 
and  throughout  the  nation.  In  fact,  officials  of  one 
such  chain  make  the  assertion  that  it  spends  much 
more  in  North  Carolina  than  is  represented  by  the 
business  done  in  this  State. 

Information  concerning  some  of  these  chain  stores 
and  particularly  their  operations  in  North  Carolina 
is  given  in  items  below. 


F.  W.  WOOL  WORTH  CO. 

New  York  City 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Woolworth  Building,  233  Broadway,  New  York  and 
with  an  international  chain  of  variety  stores,  oper- 
ates 24  of  these  5  &  10^'  stores  in  North  Carolina  and 
spends  approximately  $16,000,000  a  year  for  prod- 


ucts manufactured,  processed  and  grown  in  North 
Carolina. 

F.  W.  Woolworth,  credited  with  being  the  origi- 
nator of  the  5  &  10^  idea,  started  this  vast  string  of 
popular  stores  in  1879,  or  70  years  ago.  While  a 
young  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  pricing  a  number  of  items  on  a  counter  and 
displaying  a  sign  "Any  Article  bf.  This  proved  so 
popular  that  he  decided  to  try  it  in  a  store  of  his  own. 
After  two  or  three  failures,  his  determination  finally 
brought  success  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dramatizing  his 
idea,  he  began  an  expansion  program  as  a  result  of 
which  more  than  2,700  Woolworth  stores  are  now  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Cuba. 

Of  the  more  than  82,000  stockholders  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.,  as  shown  in  a  recent  publication,  278 
were  listed  as  residents  of  North  Carolina.  Two 
Woolworth  supervisors  administer  the  company's 
affairs  in  this  State.  They  are  J.  O.  Vann,  Greens- 
boro, and  J.  E.  Luther,  operating  from  Asheville  and 
Hendersonville.  These  superintendents  report  to  the 
Woolworth  District  Office  in  Atlanta. 

The  24  North  Carolina  stores  are  located  in  Ral- 
eigh, Durham,  Elizabeth  City,  Greensboro,  Charlotte, 
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Asheville,  Wilmington,  Winston-Salem,  Burlington, 
Salisbury,  Wilson,  Goldsboro,  Fayetteville,  Rocky 
Mount,  High  Point,  Shelby,  Gastonia,  Henderson- 
ville  and  Kannapolis. 

The  term  variety  store  naturally  implies  the  han- 
dling of  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise.  The  average 
Woolworth  store  is  certain  to  handle  as  many  as 
10,000  different  items.  The  Woolworth  stores  start- 
ed with  the  idea  of  selling  merchandise  at  5  &  10^. 
Such  items  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  business  but 
many  items  with  higher  price  range  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Woolworth  stores.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
merchandise,  lunch  counters  and  soda  fountains  are 
operated  in  many  of  the  stores. 

While  selling  a  large  volume  of  variety  merchan- 
dise to  North  Carolina  people,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
purchases  from  North  Carolina  farms  and  factories, 
products  valued  at  approximately  16  million  dollars 
annually,  including  such  items  as  men's,  women's 
and  children's  hosiery,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  infants 
wear,  store  fixtures,  rayon  and  cotton  ribbon,  wood- 
en ware,  elastics,  toys  made  from  Carolina  pine, 
crochet  threads,  cotton  clothesline  and  twine  and 
many  farm  products  used  in  the  store  restaurants. 

Approximately  1300  North  Carolina  people  are 
employed  in  the  24  Woolworth  stores  in  the  State. 


S.  H.  KRESS  &  CO. 

New  York  City 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  operating  253  stores  in 
229  cities  located  in  29  States  and  Hawaii,  operates 
13  stores  in  North  Carolina  and  purchases  approxi- 
mately $2,250,000  worth  products  from  North  Caro- 
lina producers. 

Samuel  H.  Kress  founded  the  system  in  April, 
1896,  by  selecting  Memphis,  Tennessee,  as  the  site 
for  the  first  Kress  store.  The  second  was  opened  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  next  year.  The  Kress  firm 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
variety  store  organizations  in  the  country  with  an 
annual  business  of  approximately  $165,000,000.  The 
Kress  firm  owns  sixty  per  cent  of  the  store  buildings 
in  which  it  operates  and  the  average  business  of 
each  store  exceeds  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  founder,  S.  H.  Kress,  continued  as  president 
until  1924,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board. 
His  brother,  Claude  W.  Kress,  was  president  for  17 
years  and  died  in  1941.  Another  brother,  Rush  H. 
Kress,  served  as  vice-president  and  treasurer  for 
many  years  and  as  president  from  1941  to  1945.  He 
is  now  vice-chairman  of  the  board.  William  L.  Baker, 
who  started  as  a  stockman  in  a  southern  store  more 
than  40  years  ago,  was  elected  president  in  1945 
and  retired  recently.  O.  N.  Birkland  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation. 

Among  the  purchases  from  North  Carolina  pro- 
ducers are  approximately  $1,500,000  worth  of  hos- 
iery, retailed  in  Kress  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try; $335,000  for  soda  and  lunch  supplies ;  more  than 
a  quarter  million  dollars  for  dry  goods;  and  other 


merchandise  including  toys,  notions,  hardware  and 
crockery. 

The  Kress  organization  is  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Citizens  Association  and  local  units  are 
members  of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Civic  As- 
sociations and  Merchants  Associations.  The  organ- 
ization provides  splendid  vacation,  health  and  acci- 
dent, life  insurance,  retirement  and  other  benefits  for 
all  of  its  employees. 

The  13  North  Carolina  stores  are  supervised  by 
two  district  men,  O.  K.  McCarter  and  G.  N.  League. 
Locations  of  the  North  Carolina  stores  and  their 
managers  are  as  follows :  Asheville,  G.  C.  Nelson ; 
Charlotte,  D.  E.  Jackson ;  Durham,  C.  B.  Hilliard ; 
Fayetteville,  L.  W.  Payne;  Gastonia,  C.  M.  Hunt; 
Goldsboro,  E.  L.  Williams;  Greensboro,  T.  M.  Clow- 
er ;  High  Point,  W.  F.  Turner ;  New  Bern,  J.  I.  Mabe ; 
Rocky  Mount,  J.  L.  Suiter;  Salisbury,  W.  L.  Touch- 
stone; Wilmington,  A.  C.  Davis;  Winston-Salem,  T. 
S.  Bayne. 

McLELLAN  STORES  CO. 

New  York  City 

McLellan  Stores  Co.,  with  executive  offices  at  55 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.,  had  its  birth  in 
North  Carolina  in  1916,  when  W.  W.  McLellan,  a 
Scot  from  New  York,  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  a  nine-store  group  in  North  Carolina.  Today  this 
firm  operates  230  stores  in  29  states,  roughly  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

However,  McLellan  Stores  Co.  is  still  largely  a 
North  Carolina  organization,  following  its  incorpo- 
ration in  the  Tarheel  State  in  1916  of  the  acquired 
nine  units,  eight  of  which  are  still  in  operation. 
These  eight  original  McLellan  stores  still  in  operation 
in  North  Carolina  are  located  at  Kinston,  Washing- 
ton, High  Point,  Lumberton,  Greenville,  Salisbury, 
Concord  and  Hendersonville.  The  other  original 
store  was  in  Gastonia. 

So  successful  was  the  beginning  of  the  McLellan 
stores  in  this  state,  that  four  other  North  Carolina 
stores  were  opened  during  the  next  year.  McLellan 
officials  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  McLellan  idea  of  quality  goods  at  low  prices 
ranging  from  5^  to  $1.00,  that  they  used  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  springboard  for  the  development  of  this 
vast  chain  of  variety  stores. 

North  Carolina  now  has  22  McLellan  stores,  equal- 
ed by  only  one  other  state,  Massachusetts,  and  Mc- 
Lellan's  purchases  more  of  its  goods  from  manufac- 
turers in  North  Carolina  than  are  purchased  in  any 
other  state  except  New  York. 

The  mother  state  has  also  contributed  an  im- 
pressive list  of  talented  sons  to  McLellan's.  William 
L.  Nolan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  McLellan  Stores 
Co.,  who  served  as  president  from  1941  to  1947, 
started  with  the  company  as  manager  of  the  store  in 
Kinston  in  1917.  L.  B.  Brafford,  now  general  super- 
intendent of  the  western  districts,  embracing  eight 
midwestern  states  and  62  stores,  is  a  native  of  Con- 
cord. He  has  been  with  the  company  22  years,  start- 
ing as  manager,  and  is  one  of  the  three  key  men  in 
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the  field  representing  the  Sales  and  Store  Manage- 
ment Division. 

Another  North  Carolinian,  R.  P.  Walsh,  born  in 
Charlotte,  has  been  with  the  company  for  13  years, 
the  first  six  of  which  he  spent  in  the  stores.  With  the 
exception  of  time  out  for  Army  service,  Mr.  Walsh 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Display  Department  since 
1942.  He  directs  the  construction  of  model  counters 
and  window  displays,  which  are  photographed  and 
sent  to  local  stores  for  reproduction. 

R.  A.  Robbins,  manager  of  one  of  McLellan's  larg- 
est stores,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Wilming- 
ton. He  has  been  with  the  company  for  20  years, 
both  in  the  stores  and  on  the  road  as  superintendent, 
and  is  now  manager  of  this  important  unit. 

A.  F.  Adams,  native  of  Dunn,  is  a  district  superin- 
tendent in  the  northeast.  He  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  15  years  as  manager,  and  served  as  Sales 
Promotion  Manager  in  the  N.  Y.  office  for  several 
years.  He  supervises  12  stores  in  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  Pennsylvania.  N.  G.  Bailey,  born  in 
Green  Mountain,  N.  C,  is  a  district  superintendent 
in  the  southeast,  supervising  15  stores  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  He  has  14  years  of  service.  E. 
L.  Lewis,  with  McLellan  Stores  for  15  years  and  a 
native  of  Winnabow,  is  a  district  superintendent  for 
the  southeast,  responsible  for  15  stores  in  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

Estimate  of  annual  purchases  from  North  Caro- 
lina firms  is  approximately  $2,000,000,  amounting 
last  year  to  $2,125,000,  topping  the  merchandise  pur- 
chased in  all  other  states  except  New  York.  Mc- 
Lellan officials  report  that  hosiery  was  purchased 
from  approximately  30  hosiery  manufacturing  plants 
located  in  almost  as  many  cities  and  towns  in  the 
state ;  toys  were  purchased  from  two  manufacturing 
firms;  underwear  from  one;  men's  and  boys'  wear 
from  three  firms ;  footwear,  ladies'  wear,  and  crochet 
cotton  from  one  firm  each,  and  textiles  from  two 
North  Carolina  firms. 

In  North  Carolina  the  stores  are  supervised  by 
District  Superintendents  W.  W.  Stack  and  E.  L. 
Lewis,  with  R.  W.  Hill  as  general  superintendent. 

Locations  of  North  Carolina  stores  follow:  Kin- 
ston,  Washington,  High  Point,  Lumberton,  Green- 
ville, Wilson,  Burlington  Rocky  Mount,  Wilmington, 
Goldsboro,  Elizabeth  City,  Raleigh,  New  Bern,  Salis- 
bury, Concord,  Hendersonville,  Mount  Airy,  Hickory, 
Lexington,  Charlotte,  Thomasville  and  Albemarle. 


W.  T.  GRANT  CO. 

New  York  City 

W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  with  home  office  at  1441  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  operates  10  retail  stores  in 
North  Carolina  and  purchases  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  produced  by  North  Carolina 
manufacturers  for  distribution  to  its  482  stores  from 
coast  to  coast. 

W.  T.  Grant  founded  this  nation-wide  concern  in 
1906  and  still  participates  in  the  company's  affairs 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.     The  first 


North  Carolina  store  was  opened  in  Raleigh  in  June, 
1921,  and  stores  were  opened  later  in  nine  other 
cities.  In  its  43  years  of  operation,  Grant's  has  em- 
phasized presenting  everyday  necessities  of  accept- 
able quality  at  low  prices.  It  takes  pride  in  its 
"known  for  values"  identification. 

Grant's  buys  considerably  more  goods  from  North 
Carolina  manufacturers  than  it  sells  in  the  State. 
Many  of  Grant's  most  important  suppliers  for  cotton 
fabrics  and  finished  goods  for  all  of  its  stores  are 
North  Carolina  firms.  In  addition  to  the  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  materials  purchased  directly  from 
North  Carolina  sources  each  year,  many  more  mil- 
lions of  merchandise  distributed  by  Grant  stores  are 
manufactured  from  textiles  woven  in  North  Carolina 
mills. 

While  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  is  known  as  a  "variety 
chain,"  its  stores  specialize  in  textiles  and  wearing 
apparel,  the  major  portion  of  their  volume  coming 
from  such  items  as  hosiery,  sheets,  blankets,  towels, 
shirts,  dress  goods  and  drapery  fabrics,  of  the  types 
manufactured  in  North  Carolina  mills. 

H.  T.  Carmichael,  as  manager  of  District  17,  sup- 
ervises the  company's  stores  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  This  district  is  a  part  of  Grant's  Atlanta 
Region,  which  is  managed  by  R.  Lee  Waterman,  a 
Grant  vice-president,  who  makes  his  home  in  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 

Locations  of  Grant  Stores  in  North  Carolina  and 
their  local  managers  are  as  follows:  Raleigh,  J.  D. 
Setliffe;  Charlotte,  J.  S.  Callaway;  Hickory,  J.  R. 
Robbins;  Goldsboro,  G.  H.  Rogers;  Kinston,  N.  D. 
Currie;  Elizabeth  City,  G.  F.  Walter;  Kannapolis, 
J.  P.  Henderson;  Greensboro,  W.  C.  Sawyer;  Con- 
cord, A.  M.  Wrenn,  and  Greenville,  W.  Chapman. 


H.  L.  GREEN  CO.,  INC. 

New  York  City 

H.  L.  Green  Co.,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  902 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  been  operating  four 
limited  price  variety  stores  in  North  Carolina  since 
1933,  but  these  stores  had  been  operating  about  ten 
years  prior  to  that  time  by  the  company's  prede- 
cessor. 

This  firm  handles  the  usual  type  of  variety  store 
merchandise,  ranging  in  price  from  5^  to  $1.00  and 
with  a  few  items  retailing  for  more  than  $1.00. 
Much  of  the  merchandise  sold  by  H.  L.  Green  Co.  is 
purchased  from  North  Carolina  manufacturers  for 
sale  in  its  stores  in  this  and  other  States.  In  fact, 
the  firm  estimates  that  its  purchases  in  North  Caro- 
lina exceed  the  amount  of  its  retail  sales. 

A.  A.  Hall,  district  manager,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Winston-Salem  store,  supervises  the  14  stores  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  firm  employs  an  average  of  about  250 
persons  in  North  Carolina. 

Store  locations  in  North  Carolina  and  managers 
are  as  follows:  Wilmington,  C.  D.  Kerby;  Durham, 
O.  G.  Crispens;  Greensboro,  G.  W.  Herndon;  Win- 
ston-Salem, E.  P.  Gaines. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE 

J.  C.  PENNEY  CO.,  INC. 

New  York  City 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  with  central  office  at  330  West 
34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  more  than  1600 
stores  in  all  of  the  48  States,  including  31  stores  in 
North  Carolina,  making  it  the  largest  department 
store  chain  in  the  world. 

The  first  Penney  store  was  opened  in  1902  in  Kem- 
merer,  Wyoming,  in  a  building  25  x  40  feet.  James 
Cash  Penney,  the  founder,  called  this  store  "The 
Golden  Rule"  and  in  the  first  year  did  business  of 
almost  $29,000.    The  policy  was  cash  and  carry. 

In  1909  Mr.  Penney  established  headquarters  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  in  1913  moved  the  headquarters 
to  New  York.  Meanwhile,  Earl  C.  Sams  joined  him 
in  1907  and  they  launched  upon  a  partner-ownership 
expansion  program.  When  Mr.  Penney  retired  as 
president  and  became  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Sams  succeeded  him  and  in  1947  Mr.  Penney  became 
honorary  chairman  and  Mr.  Sams  chairman  of  the 
board.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  maintains  a  staff  of  200 
buyers  and  all  purchases  are  checked  in  the  Penney 
Research  Laboratory.  Three  huge  warehouses  are 
operated,  one  of  which  is  in  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Penney  stores  do  not  handle  "luxury"  or  "cheap" 
merchandise,  but  advertise  quality  goods  "For  peo- 
ple who  live  simply  but  well".  The  stores  specialize 
in  women's  hose,  blankets  and  work  clothes,  handling 
such  items  as  dresses,  suits,  coats,  shirts,  skirts, 
underwear,  sports  wear,  sheets,  curtains,  towel  and 
yard  good.  The  company  offers  to  its  employees  lib- 
eral discounts,  group  life  insurance,  sickness  and 
death  benefits  and  profit  sharing  retirement  plans. 

The  large  warehouse  at  Statesville  was  opened 
about  two  years  ago  in  order  to  be  near  the  source 
of  suppliers.  This  warehouse  is  one-story  high  and 
contains  eight  acres  of  floor  space,  located  on  a  30 
acre  area.  From  this  warehouse  many  thousands 
of  items  of  merchandise  are  shipped  to  the  Penney 
Stores  in  all  of  the  48  States. 

The  first  Penney  store  in  North  Carolina  was 
opened  in  New  Bern  in  1924.  The  newest  Penney 
stores  were  opened  in  Lenoir  and  Roanoke  Rapids  in 
1941.  Operations  in  North  Carolina  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  W.  E.  Gardner,  district  man- 
ager with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Last  year  the  firm  purchased  from  North  Carolina 
producers  goods  valued  at  approximately  $32,000,- 
000  including  piece  goods,  blankets,  underwear  and 
hosiery. 

Locations  of  the  31  North  Carolina  stores  are  as 
follows:  Albemarle,  Asheville,  Burlington,  Concord, 
Elkin,  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  Greenville,  Hender- 
son, Hendersonville,  Hickory,  High  Point,  Kannap- 
olis,  Kinston,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Mount  Airy,  New 
Bern,  North  Wilkesboro,  Oxford,  Reidsville,  Roan- 
oke Rapids,  Rockingham,  Rocky  Mount,  Salisbury, 
Shelby,  Statesville,  Wilmington,  Wilson  and  Winston- 
Salem. 


Huge  warehouse  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  near  Statesville,  one-story 

high  and  covering  eight  acres  of  space,  which  supplies 

Penney  stores  in  the  48  States, 
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(Continued  from  page  84) 

and  automobile  firms  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  until  he  was 
drafted  into  the  service  in  World  War  I.  Soon. the 
war  ended  and  he  was  discharged,  returning  to 
Whiteville. 

Later  he  worked  in  ship  construction  and  retail 
selling  in  Baltimore,  and  around  1931,  he  went  with 
an  aluminum  firm  in  Hartford,  Michigan,  in  the 
sales  end  in  several  southern  states.  Later  he  be- 
came sales  manager  for  the  firm  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia.  It  was  while  visiting 
mines  in  these  states  that  he  became  interested  in 
the  labor  movement,  an  interest  that  increased  while 
he  lived  in  Harlan,  Kentucky.  There  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  organizing  the  miners  in  Harlan  County. 

As  World  War  II  approached  and  aluminum  be- 
came scarcer,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  around 
1940  and  helped  with  the  construction  work  at  Fort 
Bragg  and  Camp  Davis,  then  got  a  job  as  insulator 
at  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Wilming- 
ton. Preliminary  work  included  help  in  installing 
boilers  in  the  first  ship  launched  at  Wilmington — 
the  Zebulon  B.  Vance — in  which  he  took  great  pride. 
At  the  shipyard  he  was  active  in  attempting  to  organ- 
ize his  union,  the  Industrial  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America — CIO,  of  which  he  is  still  a 
member. 

While  working  at  the  shipyard  and  being  employed 
by  the  union,  he  served  on  the  local  Appeals  Panel 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  as  labor  repre- 
sentative. In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was 
awarded  a  certificate  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton,  then  State 
director  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  He 
also  served  on  the  local  Advisory  Council  of  WMC, 
and  later  was  named  by  Governor  Cherry  as  labor 
representative  on  the  State  Veterans  Committee. 

In  mid-1946  he  joined  the  CIO  Organizing  Com- 
mittee in  Charlotte  at  the  request  of  State  Director 
William  Smith,  who  appointed  him  as  assistant  State 
director.  As  such,  he  has  been  handling  all  pro- 
ceedings before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Davis  married  the  former  Miss  Alice  Eliza- 
beth Rogers  of  Raleigh  and  they  have  one  child  23 
years  of  age. 
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Eight  Wholesale  Drug  Firms,  Long,  Prosperous  Records 


North  Carolina  has  eight  wholesale  drug  firms 
which  have  a  combined  age  of  433  years,  or  an  aver- 
age age  of  slightly  more  than  54  years  each.  The 
oldest  of  these  is  the  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  Co.,  which 
started  in  Charlotte  in  1869,  or  80  years  ago,  operated- 
there  18  years,  then  sold  out  and  opened  again  in 
Asheville,  where  it  continues  to  operate.  Youngest 
of  the  group  is  the  O'Hanlon-Watson  Drug  Co.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, in  operation  for  29  years. 

Robert  R.  Bellamy  &  Son,  Wilmington,  is  the  next 
oldest  firm,  having  started  in  1885,  now  64  years  old, 
followed  closely  by  Burwell  &  Dunn  Co.,  Charlotte, 
which  bought  out  the  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  Co.  there  in 
1887  and  is  thus  62  years  old.  The  Scott  Drug  Co., 
Charlotte,  is  58  years  old,  followed  by  the  Justice 
Drug  Co.,  Greensboro,  51  years  old ;  The  W.  H.  King 
Drug  Co.,  Raleigh,  50  years  old,  and  the  Peabody 
Drug  Co.,  Durham,  39  years  old. 

All  of  these  wholesale  drug  firms  have  performed 
valuable  service  over  these  long  years  in  supplying 
the  retail  drug  trade  in  North  Carolina  and  extend- 
ing into  other  states.  All  have  been  remarkably 
successful  and  are  extending  their  growth  and  en- 
larging their  earnings  for  the  owners.  Details  of 
these  eight  firms  are  given  below. 


DR.  T.  C.  SMITH  CO. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  Co.,  10-16  South  Lexington 
Avenue,  Asheville,  founded  in  1869  and  now  cele- 
brating its  80th  anniversary,  is  the  oldest  wholesale 
drug  firm  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
entire  Southeast,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  merchan- 
dising firms  in  the  State  in  any  type  of  business. 
The  firm  is  now  operated  by  the  third  generation  of 
the  family. 

The  founder  of  the  business  was  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith 
who  started  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  business  on 
Independence  Square,  Charlotte.  After  18  years  of 
operation  there,  Dr.  Smith  sold  his  business  to  Bur- 
well  &  Dunn  Co.,  a  firm  still  in  operation  in  Char- 
lotte, in  1887.  As  the  Burwell  &  Dunn  Co.  expanded, 
the  address  is  shown  as  No.  2  South  Tryon  Street 
and  1-3-5  West  Trade  Street,  a  part  of  which  was 
the  address  of  Dr.  Smith's  wholesale  and  retail  firm. 

Through  persuasion  of  Col.  Frank  Coxe,  Dr.  Smith 
then  moved  to  Asheville  and  started  business  in  the 
then  small  community  destined  to  become  the  "me- 
tropolis of  Western  North  Carolina".  Retail  drug 
stores  were  scarce  in  the  mountain  area  at  that  time 
and  for  several  years  the  wholesale  drug  firm  sup- 
plied country  merchants  with  patent  medicines  and 
family  remedies.  As  the  mountain  area  developed 
its  resort  facilities  and  visitors  came  from  larger 
cities,  the  demand  for  many  kinds  of  pharmaceuticals 
increased  and  the  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  Co.  was  kept  on 
its  toes  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  drug  stores  opening  in  the  area. 


This  firm,  started  as  an  individually  owned  busi- 
ness by  Dr.  Smith,  later  in  partnership  with  his  sons 
and  after  his  death  as  a  partnership  of  his  sons,  was 
incorporated  in  1932  and  has  continued  its  expan- 
sion until  its  business  covers  the  entire  western  area 
of  North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee.  In  its 
80  years  of  operation  it  has  weathered  all  wars,  de- 
pressions and  storms,  due  to  the  solid  foundation  of 
"fair  dealing  and  efficient  service"  on  which  its 
founder  built  the  business  through  his  many  years 
of  operation.  Sons  and  grandsons  have  continued 
his  principles. 

The  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  Co.  handles  all  types  of 
nationally  known  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  and 
other  merchandise  usually  handled  in  retail  drug 
stores,  except  candy  and  tobacco  products.  It  em- 
ploys regularly  35  workers,  of  whom  five  are  sales- 
men covering  the  territory.  It  occupies  two  adjoin- 
ing buildings  with  five  floors  which  provide  25,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Dr.  Smith,  the  founder,  as  a  young  man  served 
four  years  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  hospital 
steward,  giving  him  his  taste  for  medicine.  As  soon 
as  the  war  was  over,  he  entered  the  University  of 
New  York,  graduating  with  the  M.  D.  degree.  How- 
ever, the  business  end  appealed  to  him  more  than 
did  the  professional  end  of  medicine,  so  he  turned 
his  face  to  Charlotte  and  there  established  his  busi- 
ness in  1869.  After  he  sold  this  firm  in  Charlotte 
and  was  considering  opening  another  in  the  rural 
community  of  Asheville  in  1887,  someone  asked  C.  E. 
Graham,  then  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  success- 
ful men,  what  he  thought  of  the  prospects  in  the 
mountain  town.  He  replied :  "Dr.  Smith  would  build 
up  a  good  trade  on  a  desert  island". 

In  his  business  Dr.  Smith  is  credited  with  two  well 
authenticated  "firsts".  He  purchased  and  sold  the 
first  full  case  of  cigarettes  in  the  State.  The  other  is 
that  Dr.  Smith  installed  in  his  store  in  Charlotte  the 
first  commercial  telephone  installed  and  used  in  the 
City  of  Charlotte,  on  January  18,  1880.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  first  residential  telephone  was 
installed  at  the  same  time  by  Col.  Frank  Coxe,  who 
later  induced  Dr.  Smith  to  move  to  Asheville,  and 
these  friends  engaged  in  trial  conversations  and 
tests  during  the  evening  and  the  next  day.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  opening  of  an  exchange  in  Charlotte 
with  25  subscribers  April  20.  The  exchange  proved 
unprofitable,  so  the  promoters,  in  January,  1883, 
removed  the  wires  and  instruments  and  moved  them 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  Smith  was  active  in  his  business  until  his 
death  in  1913,  when  the  management  was  taken  over 
by  his  two  sons,  Thomas  Carlisle  Smith  and  Frank 
S.  Smith.  The  latter,  a  Ph.G.  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1894,  served 
as  first  president  from  the  time  of  incorporation 
of  the  firm  in  1932  until  his  death  in  1934.     Present 
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officers  are  T.  C.  Smith,  son  of  the  founder,  presi- 
dent; E.  Bretney  Smith,  vice-president;  T.  Carlisle 
Smith,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  F.  Stacy  Smith,  treasurer. 


ROBERT  T.  BELLAMY  &  SON,  INC. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Robert  R.  Bellamy  &  Son,  wholesale  druggists, 
was  started  by  Robert  R.  Bellamy  as  individual  own- 
er around  1885  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  best 
known  firms  in  the  Cape  Fear  section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  after  graduating  from  Davidson 
College,  became  associated  with  William  H.  Greene, 
one  of  the  founders  and  first  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  licensed  as  a  pharmacist  in  1885 
and  soon  after  opened  his  own  drug  store  at  Front 
and  Market  Streets.  In  addition  to  conducting  a 
wholesale  and  retail  business  he  was  president  of 
the  Delgado  Mills  Co.  and  Astyptodyne  Co.  and  a 
director  of  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank. 

Meanwhile,  his  son,  Hargrove  Bellamy,  became  a 
partner  in  the  business  and  headed  the  firm  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1926.  In  1947,  this  son  estab- 
lished a  memorial  to  Robert  R.  Bellamy  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Later  Robert  R.  Bellamy  &  Son  was  incorporated; 
the  officers  of  the  corporation  are:  Hargrove  Bel- 
lamy, president;  Robert  R.  Bellamy,  his  son,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  W.  W.  Gayer,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Robert  R.  Bellamy  &  Son  carries  a  complete  line 
of  drugs,  pharmaceuticals,  chemicals,  proprietary 
medicines  and  other  drug  supplies.  The  firm  covers 
a  large  portion  of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  North- 
eastern South  Carolina  and  has  experienced  remark- 
able growth  during  the  past  few  years. 


BURWELL  &  DUNN  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Burwell  &  Dunn  Co.,  service  wholesaler,  203  S. 
College  St.,  Charlotte,  is  one  of  the  oldest  wholesale 
drug  firms  in  North  Carolina,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  1887  by  W.  R.  Burwell  and  R.  A.  Dunn.  When 
organized  the  firm  occupied  two  buildings  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Tryon  and  Trade  Streets,  now 
known  as  Independence  Square,  later  moving  to  the 
present  location  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  College  Streets. 

In  18B5  the  officers  were  listed  as  W.  R.  Burwell, 
president ;  R.  A.  Dunn,  vice-president  and  treasurer ; 
and  M.  M.  Murphy,  secretary.  Early  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  firm  Thomas  J.  Smith  joined  the  firm  as 
an  officer  and  director.  W.  H.  Wearn,  pharmacist, 
was  engaged  for  many  years  in  compounding  drugs 
for  the  firm  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  his 
death  in  August  1932.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
P.  Hall  who  served  until  his  death  in  June  1949. 

R.  A.  Dunn,  long  a  director  in  the  Commercial 
National  Bank,  oldest  bank  in  North  Carolina,  served 
as  president  of  that  institution  from  1906  to  1911 
and  was  again  elected  bank  president  in  1918.     He 


served  as  president  until  1936  when  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1945. 

Present  officers  of  Burwell  &  Dunn  Co.  are  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Dunn,  president;  S.  A.  Beaty,  vice-president, 
treasurer  and  general  manager ;  and  Reuben  C.  Rus- 
sell, vice-president  and  secretary.  The  volume  of 
the  business  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  six  years 
since  1943.  Burwell  &  Dunn  Co.  now  occupies  two 
adjoining  buildings,  with  total  office  and  warehouse 
space  of  approximately  35,000  square  feet.  The  busi- 
ness covers  portions  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  within  a  radius  of  80  to  125  miles  of  Char- 
lotte. Approximately  50  workers  are  employed, 
with  service  records  averaging  twelve  and  a  half 
years.  Seventeen  of  the  employees  have  been  with 
the  company  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  firm  carries  a  complete  line  of  pharmaceu- 
ticals, proprietary  medicines  and  sundries.  It  was 
the  first  firm  in  this  section  to  stock  Eli  Lilly  and 
Company  products  in  1904. 

The  policy  of  the  company  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
to  give  prompt  efficient  service  to  its  customers. 


SCOTT  DRUG  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Scott  Drug'Co.,  112-116  South  College  Street, 
Charlotte,  is  another  of  the  long  established  and 
prominent  wholesale  drug  firms  in  North  Carolina. 
While  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1923,  its  pre- 
decessor dated  back  to  1891. 


Part  of  the  three  buildings  forming  the  home  of  the  Scott 
Drug  Co.,  wholesale,  Charlotte. 
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At  that  time,  58  years  ago,  Jno.  M.  Scott,  who 
began  work  for  Wilson  Drug  Co.  in  wholesale  and 
retail  manufacturing  departments  and  later  gradu- 
ating in  pharmacy,  formed  a  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  Jordan  &  Scott,  wholesale  druggists, 
composed  of  Mr.  Scott  and  R.  H.  Jordan,  a  retail 
druggist.  This  firm  was  located  at  106-108  North 
Tryon  Street.  Mr,  Jordan  retired  from  the  firm  the 
next  year. 

In  1900  Mr.  Scott  incorporated  Jno.  M.  Scott  Co. 
with  his  brother,  Walter  Scott,  who  also  was  a  phar- 
macy graduate,  and  had  worked  for  Burwell  &  Dunn. 
Five  years  later  this  firm  built  the  first  unit  of  its 
present  three-building  plant  at  112-116  South  College 
Street.  The  other  two  buildings  were  added  as  the 
business  increased. 

With  Jno.  M.  Scott  &  Co.  as  the  holding  company, 
the  Scott  Drug  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1923  with 
Walter  Scott  as  president,  Jno.  M.  Scott,  vice-presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board,  and  E.  M.  Hannon, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Meanwhile,  Jno.  M.  Scott 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  Charlotte  National 
Bank  in  which  position  he  served  for  many  years 
until  1939.  At  that  time  the  Charlotte  National 
Bank  was  sold  to  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
and  Mr.  Scott  served  as  chairman  of  the  Charlotte 
Board  of  the  Wachovia  until  his  death  in  1945.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Walter  Scott  handled  the  wholesale 
drug  business  until  his  death  in  1940. 

In  1946,  following  Jno.  M.  Scott's  death,  Walter 
Scott,  son  of  the  former  president,  who  had  served 
as  executive  vice-president  for  several  years,  was 
elected  president  of  the  company.  Other  officers  elect- 
ed then  were:  J.  W.  Bennick,  vice-president,  and  J. 
L.  Fesperman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  offi- 
cers, along  with  Courtney  Mauzy,  trust  officer  for 
Wachovia;  Stewart  W.  Cramer,  Jr.,  and  Muscoe 
Burnette,  Jr.,  form  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Scott  Drug  Co.,  now  occupying  approximately  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  its  three  adjoining  build- 
ings. It  serves  an  area  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  Charlotte.  The  firm  employs  55  workers,  11  of 
whom  are  salesmen  covering  its  area  of  operation. 

In  1941  employees  of  the  company  formed  the 
"Quarter-of-a-Century"  Club,  which  was  composed 
of  eight  members,  with  Mr.  Hannon  as  president  and 
Mr.  Bennick  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  At  that  time 
the  company  presented  each  of  these  eight  members 
with  handsome  solid  gold  wrist  watches.  This  club 
now  has  ten  members. 

The  firm  handles  a  complete  line  of  druggists' 
sundries,  holiday  goods  and  wholesale  products  of 
nationally  known  manufacturers. 


O'HANLON-WATSON  DRUG  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  OTIanlon-Watson  Drug  Co.,  444  North  Main 
Street,  Winston-Salem,  was  organized  in  1896  and 
started  business  in  the  Sheppard  Building  located 
directly  behind  the  present  Twin  City  Club,  West 
Fourth  Street. 

The  business  was  started  by  E.  W.   O'Hanlon, 


native  of  Fayetteville,  who  attended  the  University 
of  Maryland  Pharmacy  School,  and  came  to  Winston- 
Salem  as  a  young  man  in  1891.  For  a  few  years  he 
worked  for  S.  H.  Smith,  retail  druggists,  and  in  1896 
rented  the  Ogburn  Building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
drug  store  and  started  in  business.  In  1905,  he 
bought  the  three-story  building  and,  following  a  fire 
in  1914,  he  erected  the  present  O'Hanlon  Building, 
eight  stories  high,  then  the  highest  building  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. Mr.  O'Hanlon,  now  79  years  old,  is 
still  in  active  control  of  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
firms. 

Associated  with  Mr.  O'Hanlon  and  in  active  charge 
of  the  business  until  his  death  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  1946,  was  Haywood  P.  Watson,  Jr.,  Lexing- 
ton native  and  son  of  a  druggist.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Wat- 
son worked  at  the  O'Hanlon  Drug  Store,  later  at- 
tending Page's  School  of  Pharmacy.  From  the  time 
of  the  organization  he  was  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  O'Hanlon-Watson  Wholesale  Drug 
Co.  Following  death,  James  M.  Darlington,  who  had 
been  with  the  company  for  10  years,  became  treas- 
urer and  general  manager. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are :  E.  W.  O'Han- 
lon, president;  S.  R.  Ireland,  vice-president;  James 
M.  Darlington,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  These 
officers,  with  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Cooksey  and  Leslie  W. 
Lackey,  form  the  board  of  directors.  The  original 
capital  of  the  firm  was  $80,000,  increased  since  to 
$120,000  by  a  fifty  per  cent  stock  dividend.  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  annual  dividends,  the  firm  has  accum- 
ulated a  very  satisfactory  earned  surplus.  This  firm 
operates  in  an  area  represented  by  a  radius  of  about 
75  miles  from  Winston-Salem  and  operates  two 
trucks  in  its  city  delivery.  It  employs  regularly  26 
workers. 

Recently  the  O'Hanlon-Watson  Drug  Co.  acquired 
an  additional  building  giving  an  additional  6500 
square  feet,  making  a  total  of  30,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  renovated  the  entire  store  building, 
installing  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  wholesale 
drug  store  fixtures. 


JUSTICE  DRUG  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Justice  Drug  Co.,  wholesale  druggist,  Davie 
Street  and  Edwards  Place,  Greensboro,  celebrated 
last  year  its  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  retail 
drug  trade  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Lunsford  Richardson,  registered  pharmacist,  later 
to  become  famous  as  the  founder  and  operator  for 
many  years  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  started  the 
wholesale  drug  firm  of  the  L.  Richardson  Drug  Co. 
in  1898.  During  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  Richardson 
had  established  the  firm  of  Richardson  &  Farriss,  a 
retail  store  which  occupied  the  same  building  in 
which  William  Sidney  Porter,  better  known  as  O. 
Henry,  started  his  career  as  a  drug  clerk. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson became  interested  in  Vick's  Croup  Salve, 
formed  his  own  company  and  sold  his  interest  in  the 
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Home  of  the  Justice  Drug  Co.,  wholesale,  Greensboro. 

retail  store.  This  business  grew  rapidly  and  soon 
required  more  than  the  500  feet  of  floor  space  at  534 
South  Elm  Street  and  Mr.  Richardson  bought  a  five- 
story  brick  structure  at  Davie  Street  and  Edwards 
Place. 

Three  years  later,  in  order  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  Vick's  household  remedies, 
Mr.  Richardson  sold  his  interest  in  the  wholesale 
drug  business  to  R.  L.  Justice  who  changed  the 
name  to  Justice  Drug  Company.  In  1920  Mr.  Justice 
retired  from  the  business,  selling  his  controlling  in- 
terest to  P.  A.  Hayes  and  Associates.  On  January  1, 
1921,  P.  A.  Hayes  was  elected  president,  with  no 
change  in  the  other  officers. 

The  company  now  occupies  a  five-story,  a  three- 
story  and  a  two-story  brick  building,  totalling  100 
feet  on  Davie  Street  and  150  feet  on  Edwards  Place. 
The  business  employs  60  persons,  officers  and  em- 
ployees, including  seven  salesmen  and  covers  an  area 
represented  by  a  radius  of  approximately  100  miles 
from  Greensboro.  The  company  specializes  in  every- 
thing sold  by  retail  druggists,  including  pharma- 
ceuticals, drugs,  sundries,  and  many  other  nationally 
advertised  drug  products.  The  firm  has  enjoyed 
steady  progress  and  during  the  past  25  years  has 
more  than  doubled  its  volume  of  business. 

The  present  officers  are :  P.  A.  Hayes,  president ; 
D.  F.  Hayes,  S.  T.  Forrest,  and  W.  P.  Brewer,  vice- 
presidents  ;  C.  J.  Kee,  secretary-treasurer. 


THE  W.  H.  KING  DRUG  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.,  wholesale  drugs  and 
sundries,  117-119  South  Wilmington  Street,  Raleigh, 
was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1899  and  operat- 
ed the  business  for  several  years  on  the  corner  of 
Wilmington  and  Martin  Streets.  Later  the  firm 
moved  to  117-119  East  Martin  Street  and  still  later, 
built  its  own  modern  home  at  its  present  location. 

After  Mr.  King's  death,  B.  W.  Hunter,  formerly 
a  New  Bern  druggist,  managed  the  business  for  a 
period.    Then  John  F.  Sprague,  general  manager  of 


Sharp  &  Dohne,  bought  Mr.  King's  interest  and 
served  as  president  and  manager  until  his  death  in 
1915. 

At  that  time  B.  F.  Page  bought  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  corporation  and  became  president 
and  general  manager  continuing  as  such  until  his 
death  July  22,  this  year.  Mr.  Page,  native  of  Ashe- 
boro  and  U.  N.  C.  graduate  in  pharmacy,  started  in 
the  retail  drug  business  in  Asheboro,  then  moved 
to  Greensboro  with  the  L.  Richardson  Drug  Co., 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  druggists,  which  later 
became  the  Justice  Drug  Co.  In  1913,  Mr.  Page 
came  to  Raleigh  as  secretary  and  assistant  manager 
of  The  W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.  In  both  Greensboro 
and  Raleigh,  Mr.  Page  conducted  Page's  School  of 
Pharmacy  for  many  years. 

Homer  C.  Starling,  Sampson  County  native  and 
U.  N.  C.  graduate  in  business  administration,  worked 
for  the  Peabody  Drug  Co.  in  Durham  for  a  few  years 
and  in  1931  joined  The  W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.  as 
credit  manager.  Later  he  was  elected  treasurer. 
Earle  Jones,  with  36  years  experience  in  the  drug 
business,  has  been  an  important  member  of  The  W. 
H.  King  Drug  family  for  eight  years. 

Following  Mr.  Page's  death,  the  directors  elected 
new  officers  as  follows :  Homer  C.  Starling,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  Earle  Jones,  vice-presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Page,  secretary-treasurer. 

Approximately  95  workers  are  employed,  including 
15  outside  salesmen,  which  cover  an  area  embraced 
in  a  radius  of  about  150  miles  of  Raleigh.  The  pres- 
ent building,  occupied  in  1927,  and  the  equipment  are 
up-to-date.  The  building  is  four  stories  high  and  has 
approximately  43,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Warehouses  give  an  additional  12,000  square  feet  of 
space. 

Business  of  the  company  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  15  years.  The  firm  features  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.  pharmaceuticals,  and  many  other  nationally  ad- 
vertised drug  products. 

In  1936  The  W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.  bought  the 
Peabody  Drug  Co.  in  Durham  and  has  operated  it 
very  successfully  since  that  time.  Last  year  the  W. 
H.  King  Drug  Co.  purchased  the  Marvin-Florence 
Drug  Co.  of  Florence,  S.  C.  and  changed  its  name 
to  The  King  Drug  Co.  All  three  companies  have  the 
same  officers,  except  that  J.  A.  Weatherford  is 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Drug  Co. 
and  Harry  H.  Montgomery  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  The  King  Drug  Co.  in  Florence. 


PEABODY  DRUG  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Peabody  Drug  Co.,  305  W.  Pettigrew  Street, 
Durham,  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1910 
by  H.  R.  Goodall  and  associates.  For  several  years 
both  before  and  after  Mr.  Goodall's  death  in  1928, 
John  Ferrell  was  manager  of  the  business.  From 
1930  to  1938  Alf  Duckett  was  manager  of  the  firm. 

In  1936  The  W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.,  of  Raleigh, 
purchased  Mr.  Goodall's  interest  in  the  business  from 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Wholesale  Distributors  Have  $1,290,000,000  Business 


North  Carolina  has  several  hundred  wholesale  dis- 
tributors handling  all  types  of  merchandise  that  is 
handled  by  such  firms.  Their  business  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30  amounted  to  $1,290,188,180, 
according  to  a  compilation  made  from  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue. 
This  was  an  increase  of  1.03  percent  over  the  busi- 
ness handled  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  1947- 
48. 

These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  using  as  a  base  the 
tax  of  l/20th  of  one  percent  on  wholesale  sales  and 
do  not  include  a  relatively  negligible  amount  of  non- 
taxable wholesale  sales. 

Wholesalers  have  heavy  investments  in  plants  and 
merchandise  in  stock.  They  also  employ  a  large 
number  of  workers  in  their  plants,  as  outside  sales- 
men and  as  truck  operators  delivering  their  mer- 
chandise to  the  retail  trade.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  give  details  of  operations  of  several  hundred 
wholesale  distributors,  but  information  about  repre- 
sentative wholesale  firms  in  the  State  is  detailed  in 
the  items  below. 


J.  G.  BALL  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  G.  Ball  Co.,  320  West  Davie  Street,  Raleigh, 
organized  in  1890,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  whole- 
sale grocery  firm  now  operating  in  North  Carolina. 

Jesse  G.  Ball  organized  and  started  the  business 
as  an  individual  owner  and  continued  to  head  the 
firm  until  his  death  October  11,  1948,  at  the  age  of 
86  years.  In  the  beginning  Mr.  Ball  handled  prac- 
tically all  of  the  business  himself  with  one  or  two 
helpers.  One  of  his  helpers,  a  negro  and  former 
slave,  Bob  Hinton,  was  with  him  for  about  30  years 
and  died  at  the  age  of  90. 

Friends  recall  that  Mr.  Ball  distributed  kerosene 
oil  from  a  horse  drawn  wagon  and  later  used  the 
first  gasoline  truck  in  this  area.  He  distributed  the 
first  soft  drinks  in  this  area,  ginger  ale,  packed  in 
straw  in  barrels  and  shipped  from  Baltimore.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  distributors  of  meats,  sending 
silver  dollars  in  advance  during  depression  periods 
for  his  meat  supplies.  Mr.  Ball  secured  hardtack, 
fatback  and  other  groceries  to  supply  soldiers  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  camp  located  near  the  Fed- 
eral Cemetery.  It  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Ball  manu- 
factured and  distributed  cigars,  two  men  making 
them  by  hand.  It  is  also  recalled  that  around  1900 
chickens  sold  for  &f  each  and  eggs  were  6  to  10^  a 
dozen. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Ball  supplied  soldiers  at 
Camp  Polk  with  potatoes  and  various  items  of  food, 
candy  and  tobacco. 

In  1906  J.  G.  Ball  Co.  was  incorporated  with  J.  G. 
Ball  as  president,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
and  other  members  of  his  family  as  the  other  officers. 
In  1919  Julian  A.  Rand  bought  an  interest  in  the 


company  and  at  that  time  became  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

In  October,  1949,  following  Mr.  Ball's  death,  Mr. 
Rand  was  elected  president  and  treasurer  and  became 
general  manager  of  the  business.  George  W.  Ball, 
Morehead  City,  executor  of  his  father's  estate,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Jesse  G.  Ball,  Jr.,  became 
secretary. 

J.  G.  Ball  Co.  makes  a  specialty  of  York  River  and 
Summer  Sweet  canned  vegetables  and  Del  Monte 
canned  fruits  and  handles  the  usual  lines  of  national- 
ly advertised  groceries. 

The  firm  employs  about  15  workers,  including 
three  outside  salesmen  and  operates  three  trucks  in 
delivering  groceries  over  an  area  included  in  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  Raleigh. 


THE  THOMAS  &  HOWARD  CO. 

Hdqrs.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

The  Thomas  &  Howard  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Gastonia,  organized  in  Durham  in  1898  and  with  10 
units  in  North  Carolina  cities  and  a  dozen  in  South 
Carolina,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prosperous  and  progressive  wholesale  gro- 
cery firms  in  North  Carolina. 

Founders  of  this  firm  were  C.  C.  Thomas,  Durham, 
for  many  years  during  his  lifetime  the  chief  pro- 
moter and  operator,  and  C.  L.  Howard,  also  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  retired  now  and  lives  in  Florida.  Mr. 
Howard  still  owns  stock  in  the  organization,  although 
no  longer  active  in  its  operation.  The  Thomas  & 
Howard  Co.  observed  last  year  its  50th  anniversary 
of  very  successful  operation. 

E.  E.  Boyce,  with  home  office  of  the  firm  in  Gas- 
tonia, has  been  president  of  The  Thomas  &  Howard 
Co.  for  several  years  and  has  continued  to  direct 
the  expansion  of  units  and  operations  of  the  firm  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  10  units  in  North  Carolina. 

Locations  of  North  Carolina  units  and  their  exec- 
utive officers  follow :  Washington,  J.  F.  Timberlake ; 
Rocky  Mount,  J.  F.  Johnson ;  Durham,  D.  P.  Mont- 
gomery;  Greensboro,  J.  L.  Nichols;  Salisbury,  C.  H. 
Wentz,  (Mr.  Wentz  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wholesalers  Association)  ;  Charlotte, 
W.  D.  Flinton;  Statesville,  F.  R.  McLain ;  Hickory, 
O.  H.  Furr;  Shelby,  Howard  Timberlake;  Asheville, 
Charles  Woodward. 


ATLANTIC  TOBACCO  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Atlantic  Tobacco  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  with 
branches  in  Fayetteville,  Raleigh  and  in  Florence, 
S.  C,  is  probably  the  second  largest  wholesale  firm 
operating  in  North  Carolina. 

This  firm  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  May, 
1920.  J.  N.  Alexius  is  president;  C.  L.  Davis  is  vice- 
president;  W.  W.  Hinnant,  Raleigh,  is  secretary- 
treasurer;  H.  D.  Alexius  is  assistant  treasurer,  and 
J.  N.  Alexius,  Jr.,  is  assistant  secretary. 
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The  Atlantic  Tobacco  Co.  enjoys  a  very  large  busi- 
ness throughout  eastern  North  Carolina  and  eastern 
South  Carolina.  It  employs  approximately  75  people 
and  has  a  sizeable  payroll.  The  firm  employs  25 
salesmen  and  operates  23  trucks.  Warehousing  space 
is  considered  adequate. 

The  firm  handles  many  outstanding  brands  of 
cigars,  such  as  Roi  Tan,  Hav-a-Tampa,  Bayuk  Phil- 
lies, White  Owls,  Robert  Burns,  King  Edwards, 
Dutch  Masters  and  Websters,  and  all  standard  brands 
of  cigarettes,  tobaccos  and  pipes. 


JOB  P.  WYATT  &  SONS  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Job  P.  Wyatt  &  Sons  Co.,  325-331  South  Wilming- 
ton Street,  Raleigh,  wholesale  hardware,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  is  one  of  North  Carolina's 
oldest  mercantile  firms,  having  been  organized  Jan- 
uary 1,  1881,  as  a  partnership  by  Job  P.  Wyatt  and 
Phillip  Taylor. 

The  business  started  as  a  retail  hardware  store, 
15  x  60  feet,  at  15  East  Martin  Street.  After  two  or 
three  moves,  the  store  moved  to  its  present  site  in 
1912.  Four  years  later  the  building  burned  and  was 
replaced  and  in  1947  the  last  important  expansion 
took  place.  The  present  three-story  building  is  105 
x  265  feet,  containing  approximately  85,000  square 
feet.  Three  warehouses  give  an  additional  35,000 
square  feet. 

In  1890  Mr.  Wyatt  bought  the  interest  of  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Taylor,  and  took  in  his  two  brothers,  E.  S. 
and  P.  T.  Wyatt,  as  partners.  E.  S.  Wyatt  died  in 
1907.  P.  T.  Wyatt,  now  83  years  old,  has  been  with 
the  firm  for  63  years,  with  no  thought  of  retiring. 
He  was  bookkeeper  under  the  partnership  and  has 
been  secretary  since  its  incorporation. 

The  wholesale  department  was  started  in  1907 
and  now  constitutes  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of 
the  firm.  Six  outside  salesmen  handle  the  sales, 
which  cover  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Raleigh.  Wholesale  and  retail  departments 
employ  approximately  60  workers. 

Job  P.  Wyatt  &  Sons  Co.  handles  all  types  of 
heavy  and  shelf  hardware,  paints,  ammunition,  guns, 
rifles,  lawn  mowers,  farming  implements  of  all  types, 
field  and  garden  seeds  and  bulbs,  insecticides,  har- 
ness and  other  farm  and  garden  supplies.  It  main- 
tains a  repair  department  for  all  types  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. Planet,  Jr.  Cultivators,  Stonewall  Cotton 
Plows  were  on  the  first  inventory  of  the  firm  in  1881 
and  are  still  handled.  An  extensive  business  has 
been  developed  in  flower  bulbs  shipped  direct  from 
Holland  and  England. 

In  1911  Job  P.  Wyatt  &  Sons  Co.  was  incorporated 
with  Job  P.  Wyatt,  the  founder,  as  president  and 
general  manager.  Later  that  year  Mr.  Wyatt  died 
and  his  son  William  L.  Wyatt  became  president,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  Three  generations  are  repre- 
sented in  the  store  including  P.  T.  Wyatt,  brother  of 
the  founder,  sons  of  the  earlier  owners  and  grand- 
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sons  who  are  now  being  trained  to  take  over  the 
business. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  in  addition  to 
president  W.  L.  Wyatt  are:  Robert  J.  Wyatt  and 
William  L.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  vice-presidents;  M.  F.  Wyatt, 
treasurer;  P.  T.  Wyatt,  secretary;  Ed  M.  Wyatt, 
assistant  treasurer;  Robert  J.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  assistant 
secretary ;  Sam  A.  Jones,  credit  manager,  and  W.  G. 
Quarles,  manager,  Seed  Department. 


BARNES-SAWYER,  GROCERY  CO.,  INC. 

Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

The  Barnes-Sawyer  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  Railroad 
Street  and  Hayes  Avenue,  Ahoskie,  was  organized 
in  May,  1919,  by  J.  Bailey  Barnes  and  associates.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Barnes  was  elected  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  company  and  has  headed  the  firm  since. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Barnes  as  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  officers  include :  J.  L.  Darden,  vice- 
president  and  manager;  J.  B.  Barnes,  Jr.,  secretary, 
and  A.  J.  Jenkins,  treasurer ;  J.  P.  Nowell  is  an  addi- 
tional director. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  three  warehouses, 
which  have  a  total  floor  space  for  office  and  ware- 
house purposes  of  approximately  45,000  square  feet. 
Normally,  this  firm  employs  34  persons  and  operates 
a  fleet  of  18  automobiles  and  trucks  for  sales  and  de- 
livery purposes. 

The  Barnes-Sawyer  Grocery  Co.  operates  within 
an  area  embraced  in  a  65  mile  radius  of  Ahoskie, 
covering  eight  counties  in  the  prosperous  farming 
section  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  During  its  30 
years  of  operation  it  has  enjoyed  continuous  growth 
and  now  serves  more  than  800  customers  in  its  trad- 
ing area. 

The  company  has  always  carried  a  large  stock  of 
varied  lines  of  merchandise.    In  addition  to  a  com- 
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plete  line  of  heavy  and  fancy  groceries,  it  handles 
tobacco  products,  fountain  supplies,  toilet  articles, 
drug  sundries,  hardware,  farming  implements, 
paints,  agricultural  insecticides,  wire  nails,  fence 
wire,  galvanized  roofing  and  building  materials. 


BENNETT-LEWALLEN  CO.,  INC. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bennett-Lewallen  Co.,  Inc.,  wholesale  distributors, 
located  at  147  North  Main  Street,  Winston-Salem,  is 
an  old  North  Carolina  corporation  doing  a  success- 
ful business  in  Winston-Salem  and  the  territory  em- 
braced within  a  radius  of  approximately  40  miles 
from  Winston-Salem. 

This  firm  handles  a  diversified  line  of  high  quality 
merchandise,  specializes  in  Hav-a-Tampa  Cigars  and 
handles  cigarettes,  tobacco,  candies,  gum,  paper 
products,  drug  sundries,  fountain  supplies,  pipes, 
smokers'  supplies,  restaurant  supplies,  institutional 
groceries  and  miscellaneous  notions.  Among  these 
items  are  a  large  number  of  exclusive  and  selected 
sales  distributions  of  nationally  advertised  products. 

Bennett-Lewallen  Co.  employs  approximately  25 
persons  regularly  and  has  an  annual  payroll  in  excess 
of  $80,000  a  year.  The  firm  employs  eight  outside 
salesmen  and  uses  six  trucks  in  the  delivery  of  its 
products  to  retailers. 

S.  W.  Airey  is  manager  of  the  firm  and  is  also 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Wholesalers  Asso- 
ciation. 


J.  M.  MATHES  CO.,  INC. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  Mathes  Co.,  Inc.,  Duke  Street,  at  Morgan 
Street,  Durham,  wholesale  distributors,  was  organ- 
ized in  1929  by  J.  M.  Mathes  and  associates  and 
operated  as  such  until  1939,  when  the  building  was 
purchased  by  Edwin  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr.,  and  W.  Byers 
Watkins  and  the  business  was  reorganized.  Officers 
are  E.  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr.,  president;  W.  Byers  Wat- 
kins,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  E.  S.  Yar- 
brough, Sr.,  secretary. 

The  two-story  building,  in  which  the  offices  are 
located,  along  with  a  warehouse  in  Durham  and  a 
branch  business  in  Fayetteville,  give  approximately 
35,000  square  feet  of  office  and  warehouse  space. 
R.  M.  Geddie  is  manager  of  the  Fayetteville  branch. 

J.  M.  Mathes  Co.  covers  18  counties  from  Virginia 
to  South  Carolina  through  the  central  section  of 
North  Carolina.     The  company  employs  normally 
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about  40  persons  and  operates  a  fleet  of  23  automo- 
biles and  trucks  for  sales  and  delivery  purposes. 

The  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  Hav-a-Tampa  Cigars 
and  handles  other  cigars,  tobaccos,  cigarettes,  pipes, 
smoking  supplies,  fountain  supplies,  paper  products, 
school  supplies,  toilet  articles,  drug  sundries,  can- 
dies, confectioneries,  razor  blades  and  others. 

During  the  decade  in  which  the  present  owners 
have  operated  the  firm  the  business  has  increased 
approximately  400  percent  and  the  area  of  operation 
has  been  expanded  extensively. 

President  E.  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr.,  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Wholesalers  Asso- 
ciation. 

THOMAS  H.  BRIGGS  &  SONS,  INC. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Inc.,  220  Fayetteville 
St.,  Raleigh,  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  was  or- 
ganized and  began  business  August  15,  1865,  last 
year  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  has  weath- 
ered all  wars  and  depressions  since.  It  is  now  in  its 
fourth  generation  of  ownership  in  the  same  family, 
with  the  fifth  generation  coming  up. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  the  founder,  was  engaged  in 
contracting,  home  building,  manufacturing  millwork 
and  blinds  and  building  supplies.  He  decided  to  go 
into  the  hardware  business,  wholesale  and  retail, 
and  opened  his  store  in  the  100  block  of  Fayetteville 
St.,  one  block  north  of  the  store  he  built  ten  years 
later,  which  is  still  the  home  of  the  firm.  When  he 
moved  into  the  present  site,  he  took  into  the  firm  as 
partners  his  two  sons,  James  A.  and  Thomas  H. 
Briggs,  Jr. 

It  is  told  that  Mr.  Briggs  went  north  to  purchase 
his  stock  of  goods  for  opening  his  store  84  years  ago. 
In  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven  some  of 
the  firms  he  approached  called  him  a  rebel  and  be- 
cause the  South  was  broke  and  had  just  suffered 
defeat,  refused  to  do  business  with  him.  Since  that 
time,  the  Briggs  firm  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
purchase  stocks  from  those  firms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  firm  has  continued  to  purchase  goods  from 
some  of  the  first  firms  from  that  day  to  this.  Among 
these  products  are  Sargent  Hardware  and  Disston 
saws. 

When  the  aged  founder  died,  his  two  sons  con- 
tinued the  business  until  James  A.  Briggs  died  in 
1926.  His  two  sons,  James  A.,  Jr.,  and  Everett,  then 
joined  the  firm,  each  with  a  one-fourth  interest.  It 
was  then  that  the  firm  was  incorporated,  with  Thom- 
as H.  Briggs,  Jr.,  as  president  and  treasurer ;  James 
A.  Briggs,  Jr.,  as  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Everett  E.  Briggs,  as  secretary.  Thomas 
H.,  Jr.,  died  in  1928  and  James  A.,  Jr.,  and  Everett 
E.  bought  his  former  interest.  James  E.,  son  of 
James  A.,  Jr.,  entered  the  firm  then  as  a  minority 
stockholder. 

When  James  A.  Briggs,  Jr.,  died  in  1930,  he  left 
his  interest  to  his  two  sons,  James  E.  and  Dunwood 
Briggs,  and  when  Dunwood  died  in  1933,  James  E. 
Briggs  bought  his  interest.     At  that  time,  Everett 
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E.  became  president,  James  E.  vice-president  and 
general  manager  and  C.  P.  Spruill  became  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Spruill  retired  in  1937  and  H.  G. 
Walker  became  secretary-treasurer. 

When  Everett  Briggs  died  in  1946,  James  E. 
Briggs  became  president  and  Mrs.  Everett  (Annie 
G.)  Briggs  became  vice-president.  These  two  own 
the  business. 

N.  L.  STEDMAN  &  CO. 

Halifax,  N.  C. 

N.  L.  Stedman  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  was  or- 
ganized in  1909  by  N.  L.  Stedman,  who  had  operated 
a  general  store  started  at  Tillery  around  1900. 

Two  years  after  moving  to  Halifax  and  starting 
the  wholesale  business,  Mr.  Stedman  sold  a  half 
interest  to  F.  H.  Gregory,  a  silent  partner.  R.  L. 
Applewhite,  who  had  started  work  for  Mr.  Stedman 
at  Tillery  in  1906  and  moved  with  him  to  Halifax  in 
1909,  bought  a  third  interest  in  the  business  and 
became  an  equal  partner  in  1914.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  partners  who  bought  into  the  firm  were 
C.  H.  Boykin,  C.  G.  Vaughan  and  W.  D.  Dickens. 

The  four  partners  now  owning  one-fourth  interest 
and  operating  the  business  are  R.  L.  Applewhite,  F. 
H.  Gregory,  C.  H.  Boykin  and  C.  G.  Vaughan.  Prin- 
cipal members  of  the  office  staff  are  J.  W.  Cobb, 
accountant,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Burton,  bookkeeper. 

In  1914  the  partnership  organized  the  Stedman 
Stores  Co.,  a  department  which  now  operates  ten 
retail  stores,  nine  in  North  Carolina  and  one  in  Vir- 
ginia. All  of  these  stores  are  in  small  towns  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Halifax  and  sell  groceries, 
sundries  and  other  farm  family  supplies. 

In  addition,  the  wholesale  firm  organized  the  Sted- 
man Fertilizer  Co.,  retailing  fertilizer;  the  Stedman 
Cotton  Account,  buying  cotton,  and  the  Stedman 
Peanut  Account  engaged  in  buying  peanuts  from 
the  growers.  N.  L.  Stedman  &  Co.,  in  its  various 
activities  including  retail  stores,  employs  between 
50  and  75  workers.  Business  of'  the  firm  ranges 
around  $500,000  a  year.  The  firm  handles  nationally 
advertised  brands  and  supplies  its  retail  units  from 
three  warehouses  in  Halifax,  operating  two  trucks 
in  its  wholesale  distribution. 

Mr.  Stedman  remained  active  in  the  business  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1945.  Meanwhile, 
his  partners,  particularly  R.  L.  Applewhite,  had  as- 
sumed the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  of  operating 
the  various  activities  of  the  firm. 


GRAY  &  OGLESBY 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Gray  &  Oglesby,  Kinston,  is  a  partnership  whole- 
sale grocery  firm,  started  in  1933  by  C.  E.  Gray, 
with  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  experience,  and 
Jesse  F.  Oglesby,  with  extensive  banking  and  limited 
wholesale  business  experience. 

In  a  recent  nation-wide  survey  made  by  a  national 
wholesale  organization,  this  firm  took  top  honors  in 
its  volume  and  area  in  low  cost  operation  and  effi- 
ciency, indicating  the  firm  claims  of  lowest  prices 
and  better  service  to  the  accounts  it  services. 


Home  of  Gray  &  Oglesby,  leading  wholesale  grocers,  Kinston. 

Gray  &  Oglesby  carries  a  complete  line  of  whole- 
sale grocery  and  perishable  products.  It  carries  the 
Pocahontas  and  Powhatan  brands  of  canned  vege- 
tables, distributes  the  food  items  under  the  Donald 
Duck  label  and  features  the  All  Gold  brand  of  canned 
fruits.    The  stock  is  unusually  complete. 

In  1946  the  company  occupied  a  new  and  modern 
wholesale  building  which  contained  approximately 
45,000  square  feet  of  office  and  warehouse  space, 
including  cold  storage  space  for  11  cars  of  perishable 
goods. 

Gray  &  Oglesby  employs  28  workers  regularly  and 
covers  an  area  within  a  radius  of  approximately  65 
miles  of  Kinston.  It  operates  9  trucks  in  delivering 
its  goods  and  employs  six  outside  salesmen. 

Since  1939,  this  firm  has  increased  more  than 
100%  in  dollar  business  and  approximately  100%  in 
tonnage.  This  success  is  attributed  to  fair  dealing, 
good  merchandise  and  efficient  service  at  low  cost. 


LEXINGTON  GROCERY  CO. 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

The  Lexington  Grocery  Co.,  Lexington,  with  a 
branch  at  High  Point,  was  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1901  by  J.  T.  Hedrick  and  associates.  The 
High  Point  branch  was  established  in  1910  and 
branches  were  also  operated  at  Asheboro  and  Troy, 
but  these  were  later  sold  to  other  interests. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Hedrick  sold  his  interest  to  J.  W. 
Hedrick,  H.  T.  Link,  H.  W.  Dorsett  and  B.  H.  Finch. 
In  1937  some  of  the  above  officers  died  and  the  firm 
was  again  reorganized  and  officers  elected  included : 
H.  T.  Link,  president;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cox,  Thomasville, 
vice-president;  and  Fred  C.  Wilson,  secretary-treas- 
urer and  manager  of  both  the  Lexington  and  High 
Point  units. 

The  plants  employ  approximately  25  workers  and 
operate  a  fleet  of  15  delivery  trucks  and  salesmen 
cars  in  an  area  embraced  in  about  a  25  mile  radius 
of  both  units. 

The  Lexington  Grocery  Co.  has  built  a  business 
that  has  passed  the  $2,000,000  mark  a  year.  It  dis- 
tributes Pocahontas  and  Hunt  canned  goods,  Dixie 
Crystal  sugar,  and  everything  in  the  line  of  heavy 
groceries,  as  well  as  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobaccos. 


C.  W.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  INC. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

C.  W.  Howard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  500  E.  Gordon  Street, 

Kinston,  was  started  in  1915  as  a  stock  company  by 

C.  W.  Howard  and  associates.     Later  the  charter 

was  surrendered  and  it  was  operated  as  a  partner- 
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ship  for  a  period,  after  which  Mr.  Howard  operated 
the  firm  as  sole  owner. 

In  1946  the  firm  was  again  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  officers  are :  C.  W. 
Howard,  president;  W.  S.  Hemby,  vice-president; 
C.  W.  Howard,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  A.  B.  Howard, 
secretary.  C.  W.  Howard,  Jr.,  and  A.  B.  Howard  are 
sons  of  the  president  of  the  company  and  A.  B.  How- 
ard was  recently  added  to  the  official  family. 

This  firm  has  approximately  30,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  its  office  and  warehouse  and  has 
modern  cold  storage  facilities  with  a  capacity  of 
eight  cars  for  handling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Approximately  500  cars  of  produce,  of  which  about 
100  cars  are  of  bananas,  are  handled  annually  by 
this  firm,  which  stresses  its  quick  and  efficient  serv- 
ice to  its  customers. 

C.  W.  Howard  and  Co.  specializes  in  Fairfax  Hall 
and  William  Byrd  brands  and  Just  Suits  labels  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  has  A.  C.  L.  siding 
in  addition  to  operating  nine  trucks  and  employs  five 
outside  salesmen.  Normally  it  employs  about  25 
workers  and  operates  in  an  area  within  a  radius  of 
about  50  miles  from  Kinston. 


SIMPSON-PEACOCK  CO. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

The  Simpson-Peacock  Co.,  wholesale  grocery  firm, 
305-317  North  Lee  Street,  Salisbury,  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  1906,  by  P.  N.  Peacock,  S.  C. 
Peacock  and  H.  T.  Simpson  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  However,  members  of  this  firm  had  been 
in  business  earlier  with  the  Miller  Grocery  Co.  and 
later  the  J.  K.  Link  Co. 

First  officers  of  the  Simpson-Peacock  Co.  were 
P.  N.  Peacock,  president;  H.  T.  Simpson,  vice-presi- 
dent and  A.  H.  Synder,  secretary-treasurer.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Snyder  sold  his  interest  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  and  organized  Snyder  Bros.,  later 
bought  by  Thomas  &  Howard  Co.  Around  1920,  the 
Simpson-Peacock  Co.  charter  was  surrendered  and 
the  firm  was  operated  as  a  partnership  by  P.  N. 
Peacock,  S.  C.  Peacock  and  H.  T.  Simpson. 

In  1934,  the  firm  was  re-chartered  and  the  officers 
were  P.  N.  Peacock,  president;  S.  C.  Peacock,  vice- 
president;  P.  N.  Peacock,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Peacock,  treasurer.  About  12  years  ago  S.  C. 
Peacock  died  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Peacock  became  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  Back  in  1928,  Mr.  Simp- 
son sold  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  members  of  the 
Peacock  family. 

The  firm  has  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  and  has 
earned  a  surplus  of  $75,000.  The  Simpson-Peacock 
Co.  doubled  its  space  in  1941  and  now  has  floor  space 
of  approximately  20,000  square  feet.  The  firm  em- 
ploys 17  workers,  operates  a  fleet  of  six  trucks  and 
has  four  salesmen  covering  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Ire- 
dell, Davie,  Davidson  and  Stanly  Counties. 

The  firm  distributes  Stokeley's  finest  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  many  other  canned  goods,  cereals, 
a  complete  line  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  drugs, 


household  products,   sundries,  candies  and  confec- 
tioneries. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  business  of  the 
Simpson-Peacock  Co.  has  exceeded  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

HARVEY  C.  HINES  CO. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

The  Harvey  C.  Hines  Co.,  Kinston,  was  established 
as  a  wholesale  firm  in  1908,  by  Harvey  C.  Hines,  Sr., 
who  continues  to  head  this  expanding  firm.  In  1932 
the  firm  was  incorporated  with  Mrs.  Hines  as  the 
additional  principal  stockholder. 

During  the  years  of  its  operation  this  firm  has 
developed  three  additional  and  well  defined  depart- 
ments. In  addition  to  its  wholesale  grocery  business, 
it  operates  a  Hines  Ice  Cream  department,  has  the 
Coca  Cola  bottling  franchise  for  Kinston  and  also 
operates  an  ice  manufacturing  plant.  The  wholesale 
grocery  activities  cover  an  area  within  a  30  mile 
radius  of  Kinston,  while  the  ice  cream  distribution 
extends  to  a  50  mile  radius.  TheCoca  Cola  and  ice 
manufacturing  activities  extend  over  the  Kinston 
area. 

During  its  years  of  expansion  the  Harvey  C.  Hines 
Co.  has  added  a  building  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
another,  to  house  its  added  activities.  At  present,  a 
modern  new  Coca  Cola  bottling  plant  is  being  erected 
near  the  city  limits  on  the  Kinston-Goldsboro  high- 
way to  take  care  of  the  expansion  in  this  department. 

The  firm  specializes  in  the  distribution  of  Delicious 
brand  flour,  Kleenex  and  other  paper  products,  Del- 
sey  tissues  and  many  other  nationally  advertised 
groceries  and  sundries. 

Harvey  C.  Hines  continues  as  president  of  the 
firm  and  two  of  his  sons  are  officers.  William  W. 
Hines  is  vice-president ;  A.  L.  Weise  is  secretary  and 
Harvey  C.  Hines,  Jr.,  is  treasurer. 


J.  T.  HOBBY  &  SON 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  T.  Hobby  &  Son,  506  West  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
was  started  in  1908  as  a  partnership  by  J.  T.  Hobby, 
Sr.,  and  J.  H.  Poole,  operating  as  Hobby  and  Poole. 

After  about  six  years  of  operation  Mr.  Hobby 
bought  Mr.  Poole's  interest  and  operated  the  busi- 
ness individually  until  1932  when  his  son,  J.  T.  Hob- 
by, Jr.,  became  a  partner.  The  firm  was  incorporated 
in  1947  with  J.  T.  Hobby,  Sr.,  as  president;  J.  T. 
Hobby,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hob- 
by, Jr.,  vice-president.  The  authorized  capital  is 
$100,000  and  the  firm  does  a  business  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  year. 

J.  T.  Hobby  &  Son  operated  at  112  East  Martin 
Street  until  1946  when  the  new  building  was  occu- 
pied. This  building  contains  20,000  square  feet  of 
office  and  warehouse  space,  including  400  square 
feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  car  load,  in  cold  storage 
space.    It  has  Seaboard  Railway  siding  for  two  cars. 

The  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  Lilly  Tulip  Cups, 
Kasco  Feed  and  a  general  line  of  nationally  adver- 
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J.  T.  Hobby  &  Bon,  wholesale  distributors,  Raleigh,  prevent  loss 

from  rats  by  use  of  elevated  platform  for  flour,  meal 

and  feed  (see  illustration) . 

tised  groceries  for  restaurants,  institutions  and  the 
general  trade. 

One  novel  feature  of  J.  T.  Hobby  &  Son  is  that  the 
firm  operates  strictly  on  a  cash  basis.  It  issues  a 
monthly  price  list  of  all  items  handled,  subject  to 
price  changes  during  that  period. 

Another  novel  feature,  suggested  by  an  employee 
of  the  firm,  is  that  all  flour,  meal  and  feeds  are  stack- 
ed on  platforms  built  on  metal  containers  21  inches 
high.  Rats  and  mice  are  not  able  to  climb  these  metal 
containers  and  the  firm  claims  that  it  saves  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  by  this  method.  These  elevated 
platforms  also  allow  air  circulation  and  prevent 
dampness  and  mold.    (See  picture.) 


GEORGE  S.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

George  S.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Main  and  Marigold 
Streets,  Rocky  Mount,  more  than  a  half  century  old, 
began  business  in  July,  1892,  as  a  partnership,  com- 
posed of  George  S.  Edwards  and  George  J.  Hales. 
In  1910,  Mr.  Edwards  bought  his  partner's  interest 
and  operated  the  firm  under  individual  ownership 
for  many  years.  In  1926,  the  firm  was  incorporated 
with  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  son,  George  R.  Edwards, 
as  principal  stockholders. 

The  capital  stock  is  $60,000,  in  addition  to  a 
healthy  earned  surplus.  George  S.  Edwards  is  presi- 
dent; George  R.  Edwards,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
H.  L.  Griffin,  vice-president.  This  firm  has  approx- 
imately 20,000  square  feet  of  office  and  warehouse 
space.  It  has  15  employees  and  operates  five  trucks 
and  employs  four  outside  salesmen  and  covers  a 
radius  within  50  miles  of  Rocky  Mount.  Indicative 
of  its  healthy  growth,  the  business  of  the  firm  has 
doubled  during  the  past  ten  years. 

George  S.  Edwards  &  Co.  specializes  in  the  Bud- 
weiser  Beer  account  and  carries  a  general  line  of 
groceries,  hardware  and  farm  supplies,  all  nationally 
advertised. 


Remarkably  active  after  operating  this  business 
for  57  years,  Mr.  Edwards  has  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Planters  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  since  its 
organization  in  1899,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens Savings  and  Loan  Association  for  45  years.  In 
addition  he  operates  a  large  tobacco,  cotton  and  pea- 
nut farm  in  Nash  County. 


SANDLIN  &  CO. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Sandlin  &  Co.,  211  Rankin  Street,  Fayetteville, 
was  organized  and  incorporated  January  1,  1923, 
wheD  D.  U.  Sandlin  bought  out  the  Fayetteville 
branch  of  the  Adams  Grain  and  Provision  Co.,  of 
Charlotte.  Mr.  Sandlin  had  been  manager  of  the 
Adams  organization  since  1913. 

Present  officers  of  Sandlin  &  Co.  are :  D.  U.  Sand- 
lin, president;  R.  E.  Sandlin  and  L.  J.  Sandlin,  his 
sons,  vice-presidents,  and  Miss  Bertha  Sandlin,  his 
daughter,  secretary-treasurer.  A  few  others,  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  family,  own  iiome 
stock  in  the  corporation. 

Sandlin  &  Co.  has  developed  a  business  that  runs 
around  $750,000  a  year.  The  firm  uses  two  ware- 
houses with  combined  space  of  approximately  8,500 
square  feet  and  covers  an  area  within  a  radius  of 
40  miles  from  Fayetteville.  It  employs  13  workers, 
three  of  them  outside  salesmen  and  uses  three  trucks 
in  the  distribution  of  its  merchandise. 

This  firm  distributes  groceries,  grain,  flour  and 
feeds,  including  such  items  as  Pocahontas  and  Pow- 
hatan canned  vegetables,  Rodclenbery  pickles  and 
peanut  butter,  Cane  Patch  syrups,  Statesville  Flour 
Mills  flour  and  feed,  and  hardware,  nails,  roofing, 
galvanized  ware  and  ammunition. 


BILBRO  WHOLESALE  CO. 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

The  Bilbro  Wholesale  Co.,  Greenville,  was  organ- 
ized in  1933  as  a  partnership  by  W.  O.  Bilbro,  A.  T. 
Bilbro,  his  son,  and  H.  H.  Duncan  and  for  a  time 
operated  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business.  About 
two  years  later  the  Bilbro's  and  Duncan  divided  the 
business,  Duncan  taking  over  and  continuing  the  re- 
tail end  and  the  Bilbros  operating  the  wholesale  end 
of  the  business. 

About  that  time  two  of  Mr.  Bilbro's  sons,  C.  O. 
and  R.  B.  Bilbro,  joined  the  firm  and  Hugh  Stokes 
bought  an  interest  in  the  business,  continuing  as  a 
silent  partner  until  his  death  in  1945.  Following  his 
death,  the  Bilbros  bought  his  interest  and  the  father 
and  three  sons  continued  its  operation  as  a  partner- 
ship. 

The  Bilbro  Wholesale  Co.  carries  a  complete  line 
of  groceries,  hardware,  drugs  and  feeds.  Among  its 
specialties  are  Roller-Champion  flour,  Libby  and 
Pocahontas  lines  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 
In  its  22,000  square  feet  of  office  and  warehouse 
space,  the  firm  has  ample  provision  for  enlargement 
of  refrigeration  for  perishable  products. 

Approximately  20  workers  are  employed  regularly. 
The  firm  covers  a  radius  of  about  60  miles  from 
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Greenville.  It  operates  seven  trucks  and  trailers  for 
delivery  and  employs  four  outside  salesmen.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  business  has  been  shown  through 
the  years. 


WAYNE  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  CO.,  INC. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

The  Wayne  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  312  N.  Center 
St.,  Goldsboro,  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
April,  1944,  having  bought  out  the  firm  of  J.  Andrew 
Smith,  312  N.  Center  St.,  who  started  the  business 
in  1920.  The  present  officers  of  the  corporation  are : 
J.  Randolph  Baker,  president,  Sara  B.  Baker,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  C.  W.  Prince,  general  manager. 

The  present  firm  and  its  predecessor  has  served 
the  retail  stores  in  and  around  Goldsboro  for  29 
years.  At  present  the  company  serves  about  800 
retail  outlets  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  Goldsboro. 
The  company  occupies  approximately  20,000  square 
feet  of  office  and  warehouse  space,  employs  around 
20  regular  workers  and  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
over  $50,000.  The  company  operates  its  own  sale^ 
cars  and  trucks  which  fleet  amounts  to  14  pieces  of 
equipment. 

The  firm  handles  a, complete  line  of  heavy  and 
fancy  groceries,  hardware  items,  notions,  candies, 
tobaccos,  paper  goods  and  features  the  following 
well  known  lines:  White  Silk  enriched  flour,  Dia- 
mond feeds,  Pocahontas  and  Powhatan  canned  vege- 
tables, Libby's  100  famous  foods,  Del  Monte  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  the  Green  Giant  and  Niblet  line, 
Scott  tissues  and  kleenex,  Blue  Horse  school  supplies, 
Ruberoid  asphalt  roofing  products,  Republic  common 
nails,  Wheeling  galvanized  ware  and  Clapps  baby 
foods. 

The  company  has  maintained  a  satisfactory  volume 
in  sales. 


MUNN,  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  INC. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Munn,  Griffin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  wholesale  fruits  and 
produce,  502  South  Church  Street,  Rocky  Mount, 
was  organized  in  1916  by  M.  D.  Munn  and  C.  A. 
Griffin,  as  a  partnership,  taking  over  a  wholesale 
firm  which  had  been  in  operation  since  1900. 

Following  Mr.  Munn's  death  in  1946,  the  firm  was 
incorporated  in  1947  with  George  C.  Winstead  as 
president  and  general  manager ;  William  P.  Biggers, 
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Durham,  vice-president;  and  W.  M.  Christian,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  These  officers  and  W.  E. 
Griffin,  Durham,  and  D.  A.  Alford,  Jr.,  form  the 
board  of  directors.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is 
$300,000.  The  firm  is  closely  associated  with  two 
other  wholesale  firms,  Biggers  Bros.,  Charlotte,  and 
Durham  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  Durham. 

During  recent  years,  this  firm  has  developed  a 
business  that  produces  sales  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  It  occupies  a  building  containing 
31,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  including  a  30-car 
capacity  modern  fresh-air  cold  storage  space. 

Munn,  Griffin  and  Co.  employs  32  workers  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  $100,000.  It 
employs  10  outside  salesmen  and  uses  15  delivery 
trucks  in  covering  an  area  embracing  a  radius  of 
75  miles  around  Rocky  Mount. 

This  firm  has  long  been  a  distributor  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  bananas,  apples  grown  in  Virginia  and 
other  apple  producing  areas  and  all  other  types  of 
available  fruits  and  produce. 


Home  of  Munn,  Griffin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  wholesale  fruits  and 
produce,  Rocky  Mount. 


GARLAND  C.  NORRIS  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Garland  C.  Norris  Co.,  wholesale  distributor, 
122  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  with  a  branch  at 
Sanford,  was  organized  at  Apex  in  1904  by  Garland 
C.  Norris,  then  18  years  of  age,  whose  entire  capital 
of  $75.00  was  invested  in  25,000  cigarettes.  That  bill 
was  discounted  as  has  been  the  case  with  every  bill 
since  the  firm  began  business. 

In  1921  Mr.  Norris  moved  the  business  to  Raleigh 
and  Stacy  Allen  was  taken  in  as  a  partner.  This 
partnership  continued  until  1941  when  Mr.  Allen  died 
and  his  interest  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Norris. 

Garland  C.  Norris  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1933, 
with  Garland  C.  Norris  as  president  and  treasurer; 
Stacy  Allen,  vice-president,  and  Alvin  W.  Jenkins, 
secretary.  Present  officers  include  Mr.  Norris  as 
president  and  treasurer;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Norris,  his 
v/ife,  vice-president,  and  R.  G.  Walker,  secretary. 
The  firm  was  capitalized  at  $141,000,  which  has  not 
been  changed. 

The  branch  at  Sanford  was  established  in  1927 
and  J.  Allen  Norris,  nephew  of  the  president,  is 
manager  of  the  Sanford  unit.  In  the  wholesale 
activities,  both  the  Raleigh  and  Sanford  units  cover 
areas  embraced  in  a  radius  of  approximately  25 
miles.  The  firm  employs  approximately  28  workers 
in  both  units,  including  ten  salesmen,  and  operates 
three  transport  vans  and  seven  trucks.  Floor  space 
in  the  two  units  is  approximately  50,000  square  feet. 

Garland  C.  Norris  Co.  is  distributor  for  Dixie  and 
Vortex  Cups  and  other  paper  products,  ice  cream 
cones,  coca  cola  syrup  and  other  well  known  items. 

In  addition  to  a  wholesale  business,  Mr.  Norris 
organized  in  1934,  Garland  C.  Norris,  Inc.,  of  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  a  firm  engaged  in  processing  and  canning 
fruit  juices,  the  Golden  Tap  brand.  During  the 
approximately  six  months  of  heavy  operations  in 
processing  and  canning  fruit  juices,  this  firm  em- 
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Rear  view  of  home  of  Garland  C.  Norris  Co.,  wholesale 
distributors,  Raleigh. 

p)oys  approximately  25  workers.  Distribution  of 
Golden  Tap  products  cover  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  parts  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama. 

EGERTON  WHOLESALE  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Egerton  Wholesale  Co.,  224  North  Forbis 
Street,  Greensboro,  was  started  by  J.  B.  Leathers  in 
1914.  A  few  years  later  Charles  Wood  bought  an 
interest  in  the  business  and  it  was  operated  for  a 
period  as  the  Leathers- Wood  Co.  Early  in  the  1920's, 
the  business  was  bought  at  a  receiver's  sale  by  the 
Barbee-Hayes  Co.  The  business  was  bought  in  1939 
by  the  Harrell  Co.,  which  operated  it  for  several 
years. 

As  of  January  1,  1945,  the  business  was  bought 
by  L.  Egerton  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Grier  Eger- 
ton, and  has  since  been  operated  by  them  as  a  part- 
nership. 

The  Egerton  Wholesale  Co.  operates  over  an  area 
included  within  a  30  mile  radius  of  Greensboro.  It 
employs  about  a  dozen  workers  and  has  five  salesmen 
who  operate  two  sales  trucks  and  three  cars.  Busi- 
ness has  more  than  doubled  in  the  four  years  of  the 
Egerton  operation. 

This  firm  specializes  in  White  Owl,  Robert  Burns 
ar>d  Royalist  Cigars.  It  operates  what  is  said  to  be 
the  only  built-in  cigar  humidor  in  the  State,  de- 
signed to  keep  cigars  in  proper  order.  It  also  han- 
dles institutional  supplies,  fountain  supplies,  paper 
supplies,  confections  and  novelties  and  has  more  than 
doubled  its  coca  cola  fountain  syrup  distribution  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years. 

Approximately  6,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  are 
utilized  in  the  operation  of  the  office  and  warehouse. 


W.  G.  WEEKS  &  CO. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
W.  G.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Rocky  Mount,  wholesale  gro- 
cery firm  was  organized  as  Matthews-Weeks  Co.  in 
1902  by  G.  T.  and  J.  W.  Matthews  and  W.  G.  Weeks 
as  a  partnership.     In  1920,  Mr.  Weeks  bought  out 


his  partners  and  reorganized  the  firm  as  W.  G.  Weeks 
&  Co. 

Later  his  two  sons,  W.  G.  Weeks,  Jr.,  and  George 
L.  Weeks,  who  have  grown  up  with  the  business, 
became  partners  in  the  firm.  For  more  than  25 
years  W.  G.  Weeks  &  Co.  have  been  distributors  of 
Kings  Flake  Flour,  Cream  of  the  West  Flour  prod- 
ucts by  the  Austin  Heaton  Co.,  Durham,  and  Largo 
Feeds.  In  addition  to  regular  lines  of  wholesale 
groceries,  the  firm  handles  hay,  grain  and  field  seed, 
catering  to  retailers  in  agricultural  areas. 

The  firm  operates  three  delivery  trucks  and  em- 
ploys two  salesmen  in  an  area  covering  approximate- 
ly a  50  mile  radius  of  Rocky  Mount. 


A.  L.  RAYNOR 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

A.  L.  Raynor,  wholesale  groceries,  Bryan  Street, 
Fayetteville,  started  business  in  1921  as  a  retail 
store.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  during  the  de- 
pression, he  started  the  wholesale  business  and 
through  hard  work,  service,  courtesy  and  fair  prices, 
has  built  a  splendid  wholesale  business. 

Mr.  Raynor  utilizes  approximately  5,500  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  employs  13  workers,  three  of 
whom  are  outside  salesmen.  He  uses  three  trucks  in 
the  delivery  of  products  to  his  customers  in  an  area 
included  in  a  50-mile  radius  of  Fayetteville. 

Mr.  Raynor  handles  the  usual  lines  of  heavy  and 
fancy  groceries. 

CHARLES  L.  GRAY  CO. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

The  Charles  L.  Gray  Co.,  153  S.  Washington  St., 
Rocky  Mount,  wholesale  grocers  was  organized  Aug- 
ust 7,  1935,  by  Charles  L.  Gray,  as  individual  owner, 
following  several  years  of  experience  in  the  whole- 
sale business. 

This  firm  specializes  in  Famo  flour,  Stokeley's 
canned  goods  and  Hunt  canned  fruit  lines,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  a  general  line  of  groceries,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  tobaccos,  paper  products,  drugs,  soaps 
and  sundries. 

The  Charles  L.  Gray  Co.  operates  two  trucks  and 
three  salesmen  in  an  area  covering  a  radius  of  about 
25  miles  around  Rocky  Mount. 


TRADING  PATHS,  PACKS 

(Coninued  from  page  89) 
ferent  in  appearance  from  what  they  were  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  and  more  ago.  A  country  store 
in  Currituck,  for  example,  just  a  few  years  ago  had 
on  its  shelf  pieces  of  glassware  very  much  sought 
after  by  antique  dealers  in  some  of  our  larger  towns. 
Several  of  the  stores  in  the  very  interesting  village 
of  Ansonville  in  Anson  County  might  well  be  studied 
by  Hollywood  as  models  of  ante-bellum  stores.  Be- 
tween Collington  Island  in  the  east  and  Cherokee 
County  in  the  west  can  be  seen  a  panorama  of  mer- 
chandising history :  old-fashioned  country  stores  only 
a  few  miles  from  very  modern  air-conditioned  stores 
well-stocked  with  products  of  the  world. 
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Two  Big  Machinery,  Equipment  Firms  Started  in  Raleigh 


DILLON  SUPPLY  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Dillon  Supply  Co.,  with  home  office  at  218  S. 
West  St.,  Raleigh,  and  branch  units  in  Durham, 
Rocky  Mount  and  Goldsboro,  sells  and  repairs  all 
types  of  mill  machinery,  from  set  screws  to  locomo- 
tives and  has  developed  in  its  36  years  of  operation 
an  organization  which  has  achieved  remarkable  suc- 
cess. 

Clyde  A.  Dillon,  a  young  man  from  Petersburg, 
Va.,  had  worked  in  Raleigh  for  about  three  years 
when  lae  decided  to  launch  a  business  of  his  own  in 
1914.  Mr.  Dillon  started  in  a  very  modest  way  an 
enterprise  which  now  furnishes  industrial  machinery 
equipment  and  supplies  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
North  Carolina.  Brought  in  as  an  assistant,  his 
younger  brother,  Grover  L.  Dillon,  whose  work  with 
the  firm  was  interrupted  by  military  service  in  World 
War  I,  became  an  officer  of  the  company  after  the 
war.  The  Dillon  Supply  Co.  was  incorporated  in 
1919  with  C.  A.  Dillon  as  president;  Robert  W. 
Wynne  as  vice-president  and  Grover  Dillon  as  secre 
tary-treasurer. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  was  $300,000  with 
$150,000  paid  in.  The  capital  has  been  increased 
through  the  years  until  it  is  now  $750,000,  with  a 
very  satisfactorily  earned  surplus. 

Present  officers  of  the  firm  are  C.  A.  Dillon,  presi- 
dent ;  D.  Graham  McLeod,  vice-president ;  Grover  L. 
Dillon,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Haslin  Simon,  assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer.  The  officers  form  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  company  and  all  have  grown  up 
with  the  firm.  Mr.  McLeod  developed  the  business 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  store  and  Mr.  Simon  has  been 
with  the  firm  since  1936. 

Additional  key-men  in  the  organization  are  Mau- 
rice P.  Thiem,  sales  manager ;  Walter  G.  Baskerville, 
purchasing  agent;  J.  Ralph  Satterfield,  credit  man- 
ager ;  John  A.  Miravalle,  manager  of  the  storerooms 
and   warehouses   of  the   Raleigh   unit;    George    P. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Equipment  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  3101  Hillsboro  Street,  Raleigh,  started 
in  1930  by  one  man  and  a  helper,  now  is  a  vast  dis- 
tributing organization  operating  in  15  cities  in  five 
States  along  the  seaboard  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 
The  organizer  was  A.  E.  Finley  and  his  helper  was 
H.  J.  Midgette,  now  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Florida-Georgia  Tractor  Co.,  of  Miami, 
Fla. 

The  first  place  of  business  was  on  West  Hargett 
Street.  After  a  few  years  the  firm  renovated  and 
moved  into  a  building  across  the  street  from  its 
present  location,  which  was  built  and  occupied  in 
1940.  Mr.  Finley  operated  the  business  as  individual 
owner  for  eight  years.  In  1939  the  North  Carolina 
Equipment  Co.  was  incorporated.  Its  present  offi- 
cers are:  A.  E.  Finley,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board;  D.  J.  Jones,  executive  vice-president;  W. 
C.  Calton,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  W. 
L.  Smith,  vice-president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager, and  J.  H.  Harper,  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer. 

During  the  18  years  since  the  North  Carolina 
Equipment  Co.  started,  it  has  opened  four  additional 
branches.  The  first  was  opened  at  Statesville  and 
later  was  transferred  to  Charlotte.  Since  then  plants 
have  been  opened  in  Asheville,  Wilmington  and  Guil- 
ford, a  few  miles  west  of  Greensboro.  The  Raleigh 
plant  contains  16,000  square  feet  and  a  new  shop 
recently  completed  gives  an  additional  9,000  square 
feet.  A  large  addition  to  the  Asheville  plant  was 
completed  last  year  and  an  addition  to  the  Guilford 
building  has  just  been  completed.  In  addition  to  the 
distribution  activities,  all  of  these  plants  have  ma- 
chinery repair  shops. 

The  firm  employs  approximately  150  workers,  in- 
cluding a  sales  force  of  14  men.  An  interesting  note 
about  this  organization  is  that  it  does  not  have  b 
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DILLON  SUPPLY  CO.— Cont. 

Moore,  manager  at  Durham;  Ernest  L.  Sherin,  man- 
ager at  Rocky  Mount,  and  Bruce  A.  Humphries,  man- 
ager at  Goldsboro. 

In  1948  the  company  decided  to  separate  the  farm 
machinery  business  in  two  of  its  units  from  the  in- 
dustrial machinery  and  mill  supply  business.  Two 
new  farm  machinery  units  were  organized  and  in- 
corporated, Dillon-Bell  Implement  Co.  at  Goldsboro 
and  Dillon-Weaver  Implement  Co.  at  Rocky  Mount. 

In  addition  to  handling  all  types  of  industrial  ma- 
chinery, heavy  and  light,  for  railroads,  contractors, 
machinists,  farmers,  miners,  mills  and  other  large 
activities,  the  Dillon  Supply  Co.  operates  repair  shops 
in  all  of  its  units,  which  are  manned  and  equipped 
to  handle  any  type  of  machinery  from  railroad  loco- 
motives on  down.  The  assembly  line  method  is  used 
in  the  repair  shops.  All  units  have  railroad  sidings 
for  convenient  handling  of  large  machinery  in  addi- 
tion to  approximately  50  trucks,  which  are  used  in 
handling  machinery  and  equipment  distributed  by 
the  four  units  of  the  Dillon  Supply  Co.  - 

In  addition  the  Dillon  Supply  Co.  operates  as  a 
wholesale  distributor  to  approximately  230  firms  in 
Central  and  Eastern  North  Carolina,  for  the  F.  E. 
Myers  and  Bros.  Co.  water  systems.  It  also  sup- 
plies many  dealers  with  Disston  chain  saws,  Peer- 
less pumps  and  numerous  other  machinery  items. 

Among  the  numerous  items  handled  are  Erie  City 
high  pressure  boilers ;  Simonds  and  Hoe  knives,  saws, 
and  files;  Myers  pumps;  Worthington  pumps  and 
compressors;  Century  electric  motors;  Walker- 
Turner  and  Crescent  woodworking  machinery;  To- 
ledo pipe  threading  tools;  Link-Belt  stokers  and 
transmissions;  Pyrene  fire  extinguishers;  American 
pulleys ;  National  boilers  and  radiators ;  Curtis  com- 
pressors; Canton  stokers;  Johns-Manville  roofing 
and  packing ;  National  welding  equipment  and  num- 
erous other  nationally  advertised  items  of  various 
manufactures.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  radio  guessing 
contest  on  the  number  of  items  handled  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  Dillon  Supply  Co.  handled  more  than 


10,000  separate  items,  many  of  these  of  multiple 
kinds. 

The  Dillon  Supply  Co.  in  its  offices  and  four  units, 
exclusive  of  the  two  farm  implement  corporations, 
employs  approximately  225  workers  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  $150,000.  The  diversity  of  the  busi- 
ness handled  results  in  very  regular  employment. 
The  company  has  adopted  a  very  liberal  policy  to- 
ward its  employees;  it  carries  hospitalization  and 
surgery  insurance  on  all  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents and  limited  life  insurance  on  all  employees 
after  six  months  of  service.  After  six  months  of 
service  each  employee  accumulates  leave  to  a  max- 
imum of  four  weeks  in  the  calendar  year  and  any 
unused  leave  is  paid  for  at  the  employee's  regular 
salary  or  wage. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EQUIPMENT  CO.— Cont. 

single  woman  employee.  Even  the  stenographer, 
clerks  and  telephone  operators  are  men. 

The  North  Carolina  Equipment  Co.  is  distributor 
of  construction  equipment,  industrial  and  logging 
machinery,  trailers  and  dump  bodies,  including  such 
items  as  International  tractors,  Diesel  engines,  Bu- 
cyrus-Erie  &  Heil  tractor  equipment;  Northwest 
shovels,  cranes  and  draglines;  Euclid  earth  moving 
equipment;  Galion  motor  graders  and  road  rollers; 
Cedar  Rapids  asphalt  plants  and  rock  crushing 
equipment ;  Jagger  mixers,  pumps,  hoists  and  paving 
equipment;  Elgin  street  sweepers  and  garbage  bod- 
ies and  many  other  nationally  advertised  machinery 
items  produced  by  leading  manufacturers. 

The  power  behind  this  rapidly  expanding  organ- 
ization, A.  E.  Finley,  served  for  several  years  as 
secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Virginian 
Railway  Co.  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  studied  law  at  night. 
Deciding  that  his  field  was  selling,  he  served  a  brief 
apprenticeship  in  the  equipment  business  as  office 
manager  of  General  Utilities  Co.,  Norfolk.  Then  he 
went  on  the  road  as  salesman  in  the  Carolinas.  Mr. 
Finley  joined  two  other  partners  in  a  distribution 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Ancient,  Odd,  Interesting  Retail  Firms  in  Operation 


North  Carolina  has  a  wealth  of  odd,  interesting 
and  old  retail  firms,  some  of  which  gain  recognition 
from  length  of  operation,  others  from  types  of  stores 
operated  and  still  others  to  interesting  and  peculiar 
types  of  operators — the  human  equation.  Some  stores 
have  been  operated  by  fathers,  sons,  grandsons  and 
even  by  the  fourth  generation. 

For  example,  one  store  that  has  attracted  unusual 
attention  is  the  general  store  operated  at  Ivanhoe 
in  lower  Sampson  County  by  Charles  R.  Corbett. 
The  store  is  so  full  of  goods  that  the  purchaser  can- 
not get  inside.  He  calls  for  what  he  wants  and  Mr. 
Corbett  burrows  his  way  through  his  stock  until  he 
finds  what  he  is  looking  for  and  then  works  his  way 
back  to  his  porch,  where  the  trading  is  done. 

Another  is  Smith's  Book  Store  in  Charlotte.  It 
seems  to  have  gone  modern  in  recent  years,  but  for 
many  years  the  purchaser  would  find  books  piled 
high  on  floor,  tables,  shelves  and  wherever  they  would 
lodge.  By  naming  his  book  or  books,  he  and  Mr. 
Smith  would  start  looking  and  finally  one  would 
come  up  with  the  book  or  books.  It  was  a  treat  to 
booklovers  to  browse  through  this  store. 

Still  another  is  the  home  appliance  store  operated 
as  Hunter  Brothers  in  Fayetteville.  The  proprietor 
and  surviving  brother  is  Thomas  M.  Hunter  who  is 
credited  with  doing  business  amounting  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Hunter  was  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association  for  the  year 
1936-37.  For  many  years  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  in 
demand  as  a  public  speaker,  his  earlier  appearances 
having  been  as  an  entertainer  of  children.  Also,  he 
speaks  and  writes  on  serious  subjects.  Nothing  un- 
usual about  all  of  this,  except  that  Mr.  Hunter  is 
almost  completely  blind,  and  has  been  from  child- 
hood. Yet,  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  has  a  fine  philosophy  of  life. 
He  does  not  consider  his  blindness  a  handicap,  eveo 
though  he  cannot  read  a  line,  and  is  an  inspiration 
to  anyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  him. 

The  Harvey  store  at  Kinston,  starting  out  many 
years  ago  as  a  general  store,  has  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded through  the  years  until  it  has  become  a  de- 
partment store,  supplying  most  anything  wanted  for 
the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  family. 

The  Wright  stores,  originating  in  High  Point  and 
with  stores  there,  in  Raleigh,  in  Greensboro  and 
probably  in  other  cities,  started  from  scratch  and 
have  prospered.  They  handle  men's  clothing,  fur- 
nishings and  shoes. 

Ed  Mellon  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  most  modern  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing, furnishings,  shoe  and  luggage  stores  in  the  State 
with  its  several  up-to-the-minute  shops.  It  is  now 
being  operated  by  second  generation  Mellons  and 
Sheltons. 

Also  modern  and  complete  is  the  Tate-Brown  Co. 
store  in  Charlotte.  It  has  complete  men's  and  wo- 
men's clothing,  furnishings  and  shoes  and  other  de- 


partments. While  the  founder  names  have  passed 
from  the  ownership,  it  has  operated  successfully  for 
many  years,  under  the  Patterson  regime. 

A  leader  in  men's  clothing,  furnishings  and  shoo 
styles  for  a  couple  of  generations  is  the  Vanstory 
store  in  Greensboro,  which  has  long  been  operated 
by  McKnights. 

An  up-to-date  men's,  women's  and  children's  store, 
with  other  departments,  is  the  R.  L.  Baldwin  store  in 
Durham,  with  a  modern  branch  or  unit  now  operat- 
ing in  Rocky  Mount. 

The  Weil  department  store  in  Goldsboro,  recently 
burned  and  rebuilt,  has  been  a  popular  shopping 
place  for  two  or  more  generations. 

The  Meyers  department  store  and  the  Ellis-Stone 
department  store,  the  latter  with  a  unit  in  Durham, 
have  long  been  leading  women's  stores  in  Greens- 
boro. 

Boylan-Pearce,  Raleigh,  long  a  popular  depart- 
ment store,  has  passed  from  the  founders  and  is  now 
in  the  second  generation  of  Holomans. 

The  Capitol  Department  Store,  Fayetteville,  is 
popular,  having  been  greatly  enlarged  and  modern- 
ized. It  is  operated  by  second  generation  Steins  and 
recently  had  6,000  visitors  for  its  Fashion  Show 
opening  after  enlargement. 

D.  G.  Craven  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  a  favorite  wo- 
man's store  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  an  early  slogan  of  "17  Hours  from  Broadway", 
now  revised. 

Mantaldo's,  operating  in  Winston-Salem,  Greens- 
boro, Charlotte,  and  probably  in  other  cities,  has 
been  a  leading  style  firm  for  women  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Anchor  Store,  operating  in  Winston-Salem, 
has  been  an  important  department  store  for  30  years 
or  more. 

Bon  Marche,  Asheville,  has  attracted  women  of 
western  North  Carolina  to  its  well  appointed  depart- 
ments for  many  years.  It  is  now  operated  by  third 
generation  Lipinskys. 

This  list  could  be  prolonged  through  many  pages 
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and  many  others  should  be  included,  but  information 
and  space  are  lacking.  More  details,  however,  are 
given  on  several  stores,  unusual  in  some  respects,  in 
the  items  that  follow. 


J.  C.  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  INC. 

Hertford,  N.  C. 

Blanchard's,  Hertford,  in  operation  for  117  years, 
is  the  oldest  store,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  that  has 
been  in  the  same  family  and  in  continuous  operation 
to  be  found  in  North  Carolina.  This  store  has  made 
two  or  three  moves,  but  it  uses  as  its  slogan  "Blanch- 
ard's" since  1832. 

William  Rawls  Blanchard,  born  in  Gates  County 
March  12?  1810,  founded  this  store  at  Small's  Cross 
Roads,  12  miles  north  of  Edenton,  in  1832,  when  he 
was  22  years  of  age.  Five  years  later  he  moved  the 
store  to  Nixon's  Bridge,  three  miles  above  Hertford, 
on  the  Perquimans  River.  Here  he  operated  the 
famous  floating  bridge  on  a  toll  basis — barrels  sup- 
porting the  plank  floor — but  apparently  free  for  his 
customers  and  people  crossing  to  attend  church. 

Mr.  Blanchard  engaged  in  several  other  lines  of 
business,  farming,  operating  a  cotton  gin,  operating 
a  cane  sugar  mill,  invented  and  manufactured  several 
items,  including  plows.  During  operation  at  Nixon's 
Bridge,  he  had  several  partners,  the  firm's  name 
changing  frequently  to  include  the  partners,  among 
them  James  E.  Skinner,  John  S.  Wood,  Robert  J. 
Saunders,  Josiah  H.  White  and  Hubert  S.  Ely,  his 
son-in-law.  Nixon's  Bridge  was  an  extensive  ship- 
ping point,  ocean  traffic  extending  to  New  England 
and  the  West  Indies. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States  the  stock  of 
goods  was  well  depleted  and  in  1866  the  store  was 
moved  to  Hertford,  a  one-story  small  building.  Mr. 
Ely  was  in  charge  for  four  years,  then  withdrew,  and 
his  interest  was  purchased  by  the  founder's  youngest 
son,  Thomas  C.  Blanchard,  who  took  charge  of  the 
store  at  Hertford.  Mr.  Blanchard  continued  to  live 
at  Nixon's  Point  and  did  not  move  to  Hertford.  He 
died  there  Dec.  19,  1875. 

The  firm  name  was  changed  to  W.  R.  Blanchard  & 
Son  in  1870  and,  after  his  father's  death,  Thomas 
Blanchard  became  sole  owner,  operating  as  T.  C. 
Blanchard.  Fire  destroyed  the  building  in  1879,  but 
a  part  of  the  stock  was  saved.  The  firm  moved  to  its 
present  site — the  building  occupied  then  was  later 
moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  used  as  a  warehouse. 
In  1881,  William  S.  Blanchard,  an  older  brother, 
bought  an  interest  and  the  firm  became  T.  C.  Blanch- 
ard &  Bro.  T.  C.  Blanchard  retired  in  1912  and  J. 
C.  Blanchard,  son  of  W.  S.,  bought  T.  C.'s  interest, 
the  name  changing  to  W.  S.  Blanchard  &  Son. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1909, 
the  present  building,  since  remodeled.  The  firm  was 
reorganized  again  in  1920  under  the  name  of  J.  C. 
Blanchard  &  Co.  J.  C.  Blanchard  continued  the 
operation  of  the  business  until  his  death  a  year  or 
two  ago.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  in  the  now  incorpo- 
rated Blanchard's  is  owned  by  the  J.  C.  Blanchard 
Estate,  Mrs.  Blanchard  and  two  daughters.     In  the 


reorganization  following  Mr.  Blanchard's  death,  L. 
C.  Winslow,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  for  several 
years  and  virtually  manager  in  recent  years,  was 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
and  continues  in  charge.  Members  of  the  Blanchard 
family  are  the  other  officers. 

Blanchard's  continues  to  be  a  general  store,  han- 
dling all  types  of  goods,  but  has  been  departmental- 
ized and  continues  to  enjoy  a  thriving  business  after 
117  years  of  passing  from  generation  to  generation. 

To  commemorate  the  100  years  of  operation,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  issued  in  1932  a  28-page  booklet 
entitled  "A  Century  of  Merchandising,  1832-1932, 
Blanchard's  since  1832".  This  booklet,  printed  by 
the  late  W.  O.  Saunders  of  Elizabeth  City,  contains  a 
complete  historical  sketch  of  W.  R.  Blanchard,  the 
founder,  and  later  members  of  the  family,  his  pic- 
ture, pictures  of  his  birthplace,  his  home,  his  first 
store,  the  floating  bridge,  later  stores  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  It  is  a  rare  booklet  now  and 
highly  prized  by  members  of  the  family. 


A.  V.  WRAY  &  6  SONS 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

A.  V.  Wray  &  6  Sons,  Shelby,  has  an  intensively 
interesting  and  unusual  history.  Beset  by  fire,  bank- 
ruptcy, change  of  personnel,  depression  and  other 
experiences  in  its  38  years  of  operation,  this  firm  has 
come  through  all  of  its  ups  and  downs  to  become 
firmly  established  as  one  of  the  leading  department 
stores  m  western  North  Carolina. 

Albert  Victor  Wray,  the  founder,  was  a  native  of 
Cleveland  County  and  descended  from  James  Wray 
of  the  Double  Shoals  section,  James  Alexander  Lin- 
ton Wray  and  his  father,  George  Washington  Wray. 
Members  of  another  branch  of  this  well  known  family 
operate  the  Nu-Wray  Inn,  famous  hostelry  in  Burns- 
ville.  "A.  V.",  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  went  to 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  as  a  young  man  and  acquired  mer- 
chandising experience  with  the  once  famous  house 
of  "Guggenheimers".    It  was  there  that  he  met  and 
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A.  V.  Wray 
1879-1943 


married  Miss  Margaret  Lee  Jones, 
who  became  the  mother  of  these 
six  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  January,  1910,  A.  V.  returned 
to  Shelby  and  took  a  position  with 
Nix  Brothers  Co.  A  year  later  he 
acquired  a  half  interest  in  the  firm 
and  soon  afterwards  purchased  the 
entire  company.  At  that  time  the 
firm  was  operated  on  the  same  site 
that  the  present  store  occupies  and 
carried  the  largest,  most  complete 
and  varied  stock  of  merchandise  in 
that  section,  valued  at  the  then  vast 
sum  of  $15,000. 

A.  V.  Wray  was  an  alert  business  man  and  a  tire- 
less worker.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  larger 
markets  and  was  a  shrewd  buyer.  He  catered  espe- 
cially to  the  wants  of  the  women  and  took  the  then 
radical  step  of  employing  a  woman  in  his  store,  Miss 
Ina  Sisk,  now  Mrs.  Ina  Forney.  This  proved  a  satis- 
factory move  and  it  resulted  in  bringing  women's 
''unmentionables"  from  under  the  counters  and  plac- 
ing them  on  display. 

The  business  continued  to  grow  and  in  the  early 
20's,  Mr.  Wray  took  in  a  partner.  They  entered  the 
wholesale  business  in  addition  to  the  retail  activities. 
In  1925  Mr.  Wray  bought  out  his  partner.  Soon 
after  this  incident  the  firm  adopted  the  name  A.  V. 
Wray  &  6  Sons,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Lee  B.  Weathers  or  some  member  of  his  family. 
As  Mr.  Wray's  sons  grew  up,  he  brought  them  into 
the  firm  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  at 
which,  according  to  reports,  they  were  past  masters. 

The  association  of  the  Wray  boys,  as  their  minds 
became  occupied  with  business,  proved  an  asset  to 
the  firm  and  during  their  first  year  together  the 
business  increased  by  more  than  30  percent.  Those 
children,  in  order  of  age,  were  Albert  Victor  Wray, 
George  Washington  Wray,  Robert  Lee  Wray,  (a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Wray  Rabon),  Harvey 
Linton  Wray,  Charles  William  Wray,  and  Stough 
Alexander  Wray.  (A  daughter,  Marjorie  Mays  Wray, 
died  at  age  three). 

The  responsibilities  of  the  business  were  handed 
down  by  Mr.  Wray  to  his  sons  according  to  their 
ages.  Vick  was  the  first  to  receive  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility, then  George  and  Lee  and  on  down  the 
line.  Buck  Rabon  joined  the  firm  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  Mr.  Wray's  daughter,  Sarah,  and  he 
now  heads  the  shoe  department,  considered  one  of 
the  largest  in  western  North  Carolina. 

In  February,  1927,  the  firm  was  burned  out,  suf- 
fering a  severe  loss.  Business  was  opened  up  im- 
mediately in  another  stand  while  the  burned  build- 
ing was  being  replaced.  The  new  store  on  the  old  site 
was  reopened  in  1928.  In  1933,  the  firm  was  thrown 
into  bankruptcy,  but  with  the  help  of  a  relative,  the 
store  was  reopened  in  one  month  under  the  same 
name  and  in  the  same  building. 

George  Wray  left  the  firm  and  entered  business 
for  himself  about  1936.    Soon  after,  Vick,  the  eldest 


son,  entered  private  business.  He  died  in  April, 
1941.  About  the  same  time  Lee  Wray,  the  third  son; 
engaged  in  private  business.  He  died  in  June,  1948. 
When  Mr.  Wray's  health  began  to  decline  and  he  was 
forced  to  retire  in  1939,  the  business  was  turned  over 
to  this  three  younger  sons.  Harvey  was  appointed 
general  manager,  with  Charles  and  Stough  as  his 
assistants.  The  entire  store  was  remodeled  in  1940 
and  an  adjoining  store  building  was  taken  over, 
doubling  the  size  of  the  store.  Business  began  to 
climb  to  higher  levels  after  these  improvements. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  in  April. 
1943,  A.  V.  Wray  died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack 
at  the  age  of  64  years.  In  succession  three  of  the 
Wray  boys  were  called  into  the  service.  In  July, 
Harvey  entered  the  Medical  Corps,  for  service  of 
two  and  a  half  years.  Charles  became  general  man- 
ager, but  in  April,  1944,  he  was  called  into  service 
with  the  engineers  for  two  years.  Stough  then  be- 
came general  manager,  but  he  too  was  called  into 
service  with  the  Air  Corps,  for  one  and  a  half  years. 
While  the  Wray  boys  were  away,  Buck  Rabon,  their 
brother-in-law,  held  the  position  of  manager. 

The  Wray  boys  returned  home  in  January,  1946, 
and  resumed  their  respective  places  with  the  firm, 
Harvey  as  general  manager  and  Stough  and  Charles 
as  assistants.  The  business  continues  under  the 
policy  established  by  the  founder.  Since  the  war,  the 
firm  has  had  gross  sales  to  the  amount  of  15  times 
the  business  the  firm  did  in  1911.  The  policy  of 
service,  value  and  friendliness,  established  by  A.  V. 
Wray,  is  being  carried  on  with  success  and  satisfac- 
tion by  his  sons. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  119  Fayetteville  St.,  Ral- 
eigh, booksellers,  publishers,  office  outfitters  and 
engravers,  was  established  in  1867  and  is  now  being 
operated  by  third  and  fourth  generation  decendants 
of  the  founder,  Alfred  Williams,  and  among  them  are 
Alfred  Williams  III  and  IV. 

The  business  started  as  a  book  and  stationery 
store  and  also  as  a  publishing  company  featuring 
school  textbooks.  It  was  individually  owned  until 
the  founder  retired  in  1888,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  his  nephew,  Alfred  Williams  II,  and  Edgar  Hay- 
wood, and  operated  as  a  partnership.  In  1924,  when 
Mr.  Haywood  died,  his  interest  was  purchased  by 
the  two  sons  of  the  other  partner,  Alfred  Williams 
III  and  B.  Grimes  Williams. 

Following  the  death  of  Alfred  Williams  II  in  1937, 
his  two  sons  purchased  his  interest  and  are  still  part- 
ners in  operating  the  business.  Additional  depart- 
ments have  been  added  through  the  years.  The  book, 
gift,  engraving  and  picture  framing  activities  are 
"drop  in"  business,  handled  in  the  store.  Office 
machines,  supplies  and  furniture  activities  are  car- 
ried on  through  outside  contacts  in  65  counties  east 
of  Greensboro.  The  firm  employs  five  outside  sales- 
men and  a  total  of  22  workers  in  all  of  its  operations. 
The  three-story  building  contains  12,600  square  feet. 
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Alfred  Williams  III  and  B.  Grimes  Williams,  along 
with  A.  E.  Lewis,  manager,  operate  two  other  firms, 
the  North  Carolina  School  Book  Depository,  which 
handles  school  textbooks  on  a  State-wide  basis,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Distributing  Co.,  which  distrib- 
utes paints  and  varnishes  on  a  State-wide  basis. 
These  two  firms  were  incorporated  in  1911,  are  com- 
plementary in  their  seasonal  activities  and  operate 
by  contact  and  by  mail  orders.  The  building  at  811- 
13  West  Hargett  St.  contains  9,500  square  feet,  and 
eight  workers  are  employed. 


JAMES  H.  CLARK  &  CO.,  INC. 

Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

"Everything"  is  the  advertising  slogan  of  James 
H.  Clark  &  Co.  Inc.  of  Elizabethtown,  one  of  the 
largest  retail  organizations  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  firm  carries  almost  anything 
the  average  home  or  farm  needs,  and  if  it  is  not  in 
stock,  orders  it. 

The  store  is  really  a  group  of  stores.  One  carries 
all  types  of  piece  goods,  clothing,  furnishings  and 
shoes ;  the  hardware  store,  located  across  the  street, 
carries  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  furniture,  home 
appliances,  electrical  gadgets  and  other  home  and 
farm  appliances ;  a  third  has  a  complete  line  of  fancy 
and  heavy  groceries  and  a  meat  market;  and  ferti- 
lizers and  cotton  are  also  handled  in  connection  with 
a  modern  gin  outfit. 

James  H.  Clark  &  Co.  was  started  in  1910  by 
James  H.  Clark,  an  individual  owner,  who  opened 
in  a  small  building  not  far  from  the  present  large 
plant.  The  stores  and  storage  space  now  embrace 
considerably  more  than  10,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

In  addition  to  his  mercantile  business,  Mr.  Clark 
operates  several  farms,  is  president  of  the  Clark 
Tractor  and  Equipment  Co.,  Clark  Motor  Co.,  and 
Bank  of  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Clark  also  is  distrib- 
utor in  Bladen  County  for  the  products  of  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.  His  son,  J.  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  handles  this 
end  of  the  business  and  is  vice-president  of  the  bank. 

As  busy  as  Mr.  Clark  has  been,  he  has  found  time 
to  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  member  of  various  commissions  and 
boards.  His  most  recent,  and  probably  his  most 
valuable  contribution  has  been  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission. 


LAZARUS  BROTHERS 

Morganton,  N.  C. 

Lazarus  of  Morganton,  founded  in  1893  by  Isaac 
and  Nathan  Lazarus,  has  reached  the  56th  milepost, 
a  ripe  old  age  for  a  firm  in  the  newer  Western  North 
Carolina  area.  The  firm  laid  a  solid  foundation  and 
the  name  has  continued,  although  Isaac  Lazarus  died 
in  1925  and  Nathan  Lazarus  died  in  1938. 

In  1903,  Harry  L.  Wilson  joined  the  firm  as  de- 
livery boy,  worked  his  way  up  in  the  business  and 
in  1920  became  a  partner.  In  1947  Mr.  Wilson  and 
H.  L.  Riddle,  a  silent  partner,  bought  the  business 
from  the  estates  of  the  two  founders  and  continue 


to  operate  under  the  original  name.  Col.  Harry  L. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  back  from  the  war,  joined  the  firm  in 
1947  and  is  manager  of  the  Women's  Department. 
J.  C.  Braswell,  with  the  firm  for  a  decade,  is  man- 
ager of  the  Men's  Department. 

The  firm  has  just  completed  a  remodeling  of  the 
entire  store  building,  which  is  50  by  110  feet  in  size 
and  located  opposite  the  Courthouse  Square.  The 
business  has  increased  in  volume  every  year  since  it 
started  and  has  enjoyed  splendid  growth  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  store  handles  wearing  apparel 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

Harry  L.  Wilson,  store  manager  and  former  de- 
livery boy,  has  developed  into  something  of  an  insti- 
tution in  himself.  He  admits  to  a  great  interest  in 
North  Carolina  and  her  activities,  has  been  a  polit- 
ical stalwart  and  has  served  on  many  State  boards 
and  commissions  in  past  years. 


MEMORY  COMPANY 

(Now  J.  C.  Lennon) 
Whiteville,  N.  C. 

The  Memory  Company  Store,  first  store  to  be  open- 
ed in  the  community  of  Whiteville,  was  operated  by 
members  of  the  Memory  family  for  just  about  100 
years,  until  about  four  years  ago  when  it  was  sold 
to  J.  C.  Lennon,  who  has  since  operated  it. 

Col.  T.  S.  Memory  founded  the  store  around  1844 . 
He  later  ran  into  difficulties  and  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  assets  were  distributed  among  the  cred- 
itors as  a  specified  part  on  the  dollar.  Later,  Col. 
Memory  started  again,  and  prospered.  He  went  to 
New  York  and  told  a  former  creditor  he  wanted  to 
pay  the  balance.  The  creditor  replied  that  nothing 
was  due,  the  account  had  been  closed.  But  Col. 
Memory  insisted  and  paid  the  balance  not  covered 
by  the  settlement. 

He  operated  the  store  for  40  years  or  more  and 
around  1890  it  was  taken  over  by  his  son,  J.  L.  Mem- 
ory. He  operated  it  until  around  1910,  when  he  sold 
out  to  his  brother,  S.  E.  Memory,  who,  in  turn, 
operated  the  store  until  about  1944. 

The  original  building  was  used  about  50  years  but 
was  not  torn  down  until  a  few  years  ago.  About  50 
years  ago  a  new  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
lot  and  near  the  original  building.  It  is  still  in  use. 
The  store  continues  to  carry  general  merchandise, 
just  about  everything  for  the  home,  the  farm  and 
the  family. 


RAMSEY-BOWLES  CO. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Ramsey-Bowles  Co.,  Statesville,  starting  in 
1897  as  a  general  store  and  developing  into  a  de- 
partment store,  is  one  of  those  father-son-grandson 
stores  somewhat  rare  in  North  Carolina  and  espe- 
cially in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  For  52  years 
the  Ramseys  have  had  an  interest  in  the  store 
through  several  changes  in  name  and  part  owner- 
ship. 

M.  E.  Ramsey  &  Co.  was  the  original  name,  the 
firm  consisting  of  M.  E.  Ramsey  with  L.  C.  Caldwell 
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as  a  silent  partner.  The  firm  opened  up  with  a 
bankrupt  stock  of  goods.  Mr.  Caldwell  sold  his  in- 
terest to  C.  S.  Tomlin  and  J.  F.  Bowles,  traveling 
men,  and  this  partnership  took  the  name  of  Ramsey- 
Tomlin  &  Bowles.  Later  two  of  the  partners  bought 
out  Tomlin  and  operated  as  the  Ramsey-Bowles  Co. 

In  1909  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the  Ramsey - 
Bowles-Morrison  Co.  with  W.  H.  Morrison  as  a 
member.  In  1925.  M.  E.  Ramsey,  the  founder,  died, 
and  in  1926  Morrison  sold  his  interest  to  the  other 
members  and  the  name  became  Ramsey-Bowles  Co., 
as  it  is  today.  Mr.  Bowles  died  in  1937  and  the 
Ramseys  acquired  his  interest.  Two  Ramsey  sons 
of  the  founder  are  principal  officers  of  the  firm  now, 
M.  E.  Ramsey  as  president  and  F.  W.  Ramsey  as 
secretary-treasurer,  with  Herman  Wallace  as  vice- 
president.  Two  grandsons,  sons  of  M.  E.  Ramsey, 
are  in  the  store,  M.  E.  Ramsey,  III,  manager  of  the 
Ladies'  Ready  to  Wear  Department,  and  Joe  Ramsey, 
manager  of  the  Men's  Department. 

When  first  incorporated  in  1909,  the  firm  was  cap- 
italized at  $19,300.  This  was  doubled  by  a  100  per- 
cent stock  dividend  in  1919,  increasing  it  to  $38,600, 
its  present  capital.  The  firm  handles  everything  in 
men's,  women's  and  children's  furnishings  and  shoes, 
yard  goods  and  notions  and  enjoys  a  thriving  and 
growing  business. 


in  business  for  himself.  He  started  in  a  very  small 
way  and  has  enlarged  as  his  business  grew. 

His  general  store  has  been  unusually  successful 
and  he  has  salted  his  earnings  away  in  real  estate 
and  several  farms.  His  friends  and  neighbors,  as 
wel  las  a  large  rural  list  of  customers,  describe  him 
as  honest,  popular,  reliable  and  reputable — attributes 
which  have  contributed  to  his  success. 

Mr.  Rufty's  store  carries  hardware,  machinery, 
clothing,  groceries,  seeds  and  plants  and  just  about 
anything  else  a  farm  family  needs.  Although  70 
years  of  age,  he  is  still  very  active  in  the  business,  in 
which  members  of  his  family  are  active,  particularly 
his  daughter,  Miss  Addie  Rufty,  who  is  his  right- 
hand  man. 


OLIVER  OSCHO  RUFTY 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Oliver  Oscho  Rufty,  126  E.  Innis  St.,  operates  the 

only  general  store  in  Salisbury,  a  store  he  has  run 

for  half  a  century,  or  since  he  was  20  years  of  age. 

As  a  youth  he  worked  for  an  uncle  and  early  started 


,     GLENN  KETNER 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Glenn  Ketner,  130  E.  Innis  St.,  Salisbury,  an  or- 
phan, after  work  for  a  wholesale  firm  in  Salisbury, 
started  his  own  grocery  and  market  at  the  age  of  18 
years.,  now  operates  four  stores  and  is  building  a 
fifth.  His  business  in  the  17  years  has  developed 
into  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

With  little  more  than  honesty,  courage  and  de- 
termination as  capital  to  start  on,  Mr.  Ketner,  now 
only  35  years  of  age,  has  built  an  enviable  reputation 
and  continues  to  expand  his  business  into  other  areas. 
In  addition  to  his  original  store  in  Salisbury,  he  now 
operates  one  store  in  Albemarle,  two  in  Kannapalos 
and  was  engaged  in  building  a  store  in  Lexington 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the  time  this 
item  appears. 

This  18  year  old  orphan  apparently  is  going  places. 


Food  &  Drugs  Handled  by  Large  National  &  Local  Firms 


COLONIAL  STORES  INCORPORATED 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Colonial  Stores  Incorporated,  with  headquarters 
at  682  Whitehall  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  operating 
375  grocery  stores  and  supermarkets  in  six  south- 
eastern states,  81  of  which  are  located  in  64  North 
Carolina  cities  and  towns,  had  its  beginning  in  one 
small  grocery  store  opened  by  David  Pender,  native 
of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1901. 

Mr.  Pender  continued  to  open  stores  in  Virginia, 


Crowds  line  up  for  opening  of  a  new  Colonial  Stores  unit 
in  Charlotte  earlier  this  year. 


North  Carolina  and  other  states  until,  in  1940,  he 
was  operating  295  stores.  Meanwhile,  in  1892,  the 
late  L.  W.  Rogers  opened  a  food  store  in  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Rogers  also  began  an  expansion  program.  In 
1925  his  stores  were  incorporated  as  the  Southern 
Grocery  Stores,  Inc.  By  1930  this  organization  was 
operating  259  food  stores  and  markets. 

Then,  in  1940,  the  David  Pender  Grocery  Co.  and 
the  Southern  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  were  merged  and 
incorporated  as  the  Colonial  Stores  Incorporated. 
Scott  W.  Allen,,  who  started  as  a  clerk  in  a  Rogers 
store  and  who  will  soon  complete  a  50-year  span  with 
the  former  and  present  organizations,  was  elected 
president  of  Colonial  Stores  Incorporated  in  1947 
and  still  occupies  that  position.  Other  officers  are : 
Joseph  Seitz,  executive  vice-president;  T.  W.  Kehoe, 
vice-president;  J.  W.  Wood,  Eastern  Division  vice- 
president;  A.  C.  Edens,  Central  Division  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  C.  Moseley,  Southern  Division  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  B.  Pollard,  treasurer;  G.  W.  Waters,  con- 
troller; and  F.  L.  Stevens,  secretary. 

With  general  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  store  opera- 
tions are  supervised  from  the  three  division  head- 
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quarters,  Eastern  at  Norfolk,  Central  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  Southern  at  Atlanta.  Two  division  man- 
agers of  store  operations,  H.  W.  McCullough  and 
C.  H.  Campbell,  directly  supervise  the  activities  of 
stores,  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  McCullough  will 
move  nis  headquarters  from  Durham  to  the  ware- 
house in  Raleigh,  when  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted in  1950.  Mr.  Campbell's  office  is  located  in 
Columbia. 

Work  was  due  to  begin  in  October  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new,  modern,  streamlined  warehouse  for 
Colonial  Stores  near  Raleigh  to  take  the  place  of  the 
warehouse  near  Durham,  which  burned  in  October; 
1948.  The  building  site  comprises  about  16  acres 
and  is  located  on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1,  between  the 
Norfolk  Southern  underpass  and  Crabtree  Creek, 
northeast  of  Raleigh. 

The  foundation  will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete, 
the  building  proper  to  be  of  structural  steel  and 
brick.  Floors  over  the  basement  will  be  precast 
concrete  slabs  with  an  overlay  of  concrete,  and  all 
floors  in  the  warehouse  section  are  to  be  specially 
treated  for  hardness.  Steel  windows,  glazed  with 
heat  reflecting  glass,  will  be  used  where  necessary. 

The  main  building  will  contain  the  grocery  and 
produce  warehousing  facilities  and  a  garage  for 
servicing  the  company's  fleet  of  trucks.  A  partial 
second  floor  will  contain  a  delicatessen  kitchen,  offices 
and  a  cafeteria-meeting  room  for  approximately  J  50 
employees.  This  structure,  which  will  contain  151',- 
000  square  feet  of  space,  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  pioneering  work  almost  half  a  century  ago  of 
a  young  North  Carolina  grocery  merchant,  David 
Pender. 

In  addition  to  the  81  stores  and  supermarkets  in 
64  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns,  Colonial  Stores 
operates  units  in  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, with  four  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Florida.  Three 
bakeries,  located  in  Charlotte,  Norfolk  and  Atlanta, 
supply  all  stores  with  "Our  Pride"  breads  and  six 
warehouses  strategically  located  throughout  the 
Southeast  keep  the  stores  supplied  with  baked  goods, 
groceries,  meat  and  produce. 

Colonial  Stores  purchases  large  quantities  of  the 
merchandise  with  which  its  units  are  stocked  from 
producers  in  the  areas  in  which  it  operates.  Indirect- 
ly large  sums  are  spent  annually  for  goods  produced 
in  North  Carolina  and  distributed  by  food  proc- 
essing and  manufacturing  companies  to  Colonial 
Stores'  staff  of  buying  specialists. 

Of  the  more  than  6,000  Colonial  Stores  employees, 
about  1,000  are  employed  in  the  bakery,  warehouses 
and  stores  in  64  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 
Employees  have  two  weeks  of  vacation  with  pay 
annually  and,  at  small  cost,  have  advantage  of  group 
hospitalization  for  themselves  and  their  dependents, 
group  life  insurance,  sickness  and  death  benefits 
through  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  a  retirement 
plan  at  age  65  in  which  the  company  pays  80  percent 
of  the  cost,  in  addition  to  workmens'  compensation, 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  an  employees 
credit  union  and  other  benefits. 


MANAGER  NOT  STUDYING  BOSS, 
BOSS  BOUNCED  HIM  OUT  ON  EAR 

David  Pender,  while  actively  directing  the  operation  of 
his  several  hundred  grocery  stores  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  particularly,  from  his  home  office  in  Norfolk,  Va,, 
(now  a  part  of  Colonial  Stores  Incorporated),  had  an  "'an- 
noying* habit  of  dropping  in  unexpectedly  on  the  managers 
of  his  units  to  see  how  business  was  being  handled. 

One  day  he  walked  into  one  of  his  North  Carolina  stores 
and  found  the  manager — let's  call  him  John  Smith  for  con- 
venience— sitting  on  the  counter,  swinging  his  feet  aud 
resting  comfortably.  Now,  sitting  on  the  counter  was  strict- 
ly against  Pender  store  rules  and  Smith  knew  it.  But  he 
felt  safe. 

"Young  man,"  asked  Mr.  Pender,  as  he  entered  the  store, 
"what  do  you  think  Mr.  David  Pender  would  say  if  he  were  to 
see  you  now?" 

"I  don't  give  a  d what  Old  Man  Pender  would  say. 

Anyway,  he's  up  in  Norfolk  and  I'm  down  here." 

"Young  man,  let  me  have  the  keys  to  the  store  and  you 
can  move  right  out  and  rest  as  much  as  you  like.  I  am 
Mr.  David  Pender." 

The  supervisor  and  auditors  were  called  in  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  checked  out. 


Colonial  Stores,  with  from  one  to  nine  in  a  com- 
munity, are  located  in  the  following  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns:  Aberdeen,  Ahoskie,  Asheboro, 
Beaufort,  Belhaven,  Burlington,  Chapel  Hill,  Char- 
lotte, Clinton,  Concord,  Dunn,  Durham,  Edenton, 
Erwin,  Elizabeth  City,  Elizabethtown,  Farmville, 
Fayetteville,  Fort  Bragg,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro,  Gra- 
ham, Greensboro,  Greenville,  Hamlet,  Henderson, 
Hertford,  Hickory,  High  Point,  Kinston,  Laurinburg, 
Leaksville,  Lexington,  Louisburg,  Lumberton,  Meb- 
ane,  Monroe,  Morehead  City,  Nashville,  New  Bern, 
Oxfora,  Plymouth,  Raeford,  Raleigh,  Red  Springs, 
Reidsville,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rockingham,  Rocky 
Mount,  Roxboro,  Salisbury,  Scotland  Neck.  Smith- 
field,  Southern  Pines,  Statesville,  Tarboro,  Warren- 
ton,  Weldon,  Williamston,  Wilmington,  Wilson, 
Windsor,  Winston-Salem. 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  with  dis- 
trict headquarters  in  Charlotte,  operates  135  stores 
in  North  Carolina  and  maintains  a  huge  warehouse 
at  its  Carolina's  headquarters,  2024  Thrift  Road, 
Charlotte. 

This  organization,  familiarly  known  as  A&P,  was 
founded  in  1859  by  George  Huntington  Hartford. 

Recently  the  A&P  has  occupied  its  huge  new  ware- 
house and  office  quarters  on  Thrift  Road,  between 
Tuckaseegee  Road  and  East  Morehead  Street,  Char- 


One  of  the  large  A&P  Super  Markets,  located  in  Burlington. 
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lotte.  On  a  nine  acre  site  the  Piedmont  and  North- 
ern Railroad  built  this  vast  warehouse  covering 
162,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  in  a  one-story 
building,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Equipment  in  the 
building  cost  an  additional  $250,000.  Normally  this 
warehouse  will  carry  a  stock  of  goods  valued  at 
$1,750,000. 

The  new  building  is  ultra-modern  in  all  of  its  ap- 
pointments and  is  the  largest  of  the  13  A&P  ware- 
houses operated  in  the  Southern  States.  It  supplies 
the  179  A&P  Stores  located  in  the  Carolinas.  Two 
other  sub-warehouses  for  storing  and  distributing 
highly  perishable  goods  are  maintained  in  Asheville 
and  Raleigh. 

In  the  warehouse  plant  a  mechanical  grocery  ware- 
house is  operated  with  an  air-conditioned  egg  candl- 
ing room,  a  cooler  room  for  butter,  cheese  and  lard, 
an  air-conditioned  room  for  candy,  dried  fruits, 
beans  and  other  items.  In  the  produce  section  are 
six  banana-ripening  rooms,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
one  car  load,  two  tomato  ripening  rooms,  each  hold- 
ing a  car  load,  refrigeration  rooms  for  wet  and  dry 
storage  of  produce,  freezer  room  for  fish  and  poultry 
and  air-conditioned  general  offices  for  100  employees 
and  a  cafeteria  for  the  office  force  and  125  additional 
produce  and  warehouse  employees. 

On  one  side  of  the  warehouse  is  railroad  siding  for 
15  cars  at  a  time  and  on  the  other  side  are  facilities 
for  handling  15  trucks  at  a  time.  The  A&P  employs 
75  trucks  each  making  several  round  trips  weekly 
to  the  179  stores  in  the  Carolinas.  Last  year  the 
equivalent  of  5,435  freight  car  loads  were  handled, 
an  average  of  17  car  loads  each  week  day.  The  new 
warehouse  and  facilities  will  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  produce  handled. 

Of  the  former  warehouse  space  in  the  three  build- 
ings on  West  Hill  Street  at  Cedar  Street,  Charlotte, 
the  bakery  now  occupies  one  of  the  buildings,  the 
former  office  and  produce  warehouse  building  is  now 
used  by  the  A&P  bakery  for  storage,  and  the  third 
building  will  be  returned  to  P&N  Railroad,  from 
which  it  was  leased.  This  was  the  second  A&P  ware- 
house in  Charlotte  and  was  occupied  for  22  years. 

A&P  announces  that  it  is  the  largest  single  pur- 
chaser of  North  Carolina  food  and  North  Carolina 
products,  spending  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
products  for  distribution  to  its  other  stores  through- 
out the  nation.  Its  North  Carolina  purchases  exceed 
its  sales  in  the  State. 

A&P  operates  135  stores  in  North  Carolina,  which, 
are  located  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  State.  The  first  North  Carolina  store  was  operat- 
ed in  Greesnboro  in  1915.  The  first  Charlotte  store 
was  operated  two  years  later. 

P.  M.  Bealer,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  A&P,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Southern  Division  operations  in  the 
Carolinas.  Other  key-men  in  the  Carolinas  are  J 
G.  Christian,  Jr.,  sales  manager;  W.  Gotsch,  buyer; 
W.  S.  Taylor,  office  manager;  H.  W.  Winterling, 
warehouse  superintendent;  L.  A.  Bell,  meat  super- 
intendent; R.  C.  Hughes,  grocery  superintendent. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  STORES,  INC. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

National  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  with  general  offices 
and  warehouse  at  315-317  West  Commerce  Street, 
High  Point,  operating  nine  "Big  Bear  Super  Mar- 
kets" was  incorporated  in  1928  by  G.  E.  Hutchens, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Hutchens,  his  wife,  and  J.  T.  Fere- 
bee.  The  designation  of  the  stores  as  "Big  Bear 
Super  Markets"  was  adopted  in  1938  and  the  Na- 
tional Food  Stores  were  all  given  the  new  name. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are  G.  E.  Hutchens, 
president  and  treasurer;  G.  W.  Hutchens,  second 
vice-president  £nd  advertising  manager;  Robert  L. 
Hutchens,  assistant  treasurer;  J.  T.  Ferebee,  secre- 
tary and  purchasing  agent;  and  S.  F.  Fortner,  gen- 
eral store  supervisor.  Mr.  Ferebee  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Food  Stores  since  1930  and 
has  been  secretary  of  the  corporation  since  1934. 

Mr.  Hutchens,  head  of  the  firm,  after  several  years 
of  experience  in  grocery  and  meat  market  business, 
developed  the  Big  Bear  Self-Service  Stores  and  is 
now  engaged  in  extending  self-service  to  include  meat 
markets  also.  One  store  has  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully with  the  meat  market  on  the  self-service 
basis.  This  service  is  being  extended  to  all  of  the 
ether  stores  in  the  chain. 

Construction  is  now  underway  in  the  erection  of 
a  new  store  on  the  old  bus  station  site,  N.  Wrenn 
Street,  High  Point,  which  will  be  the  largest  unit  in 
the  chain.  Recently  the  National  Food  Stores  has 
completed  an  addition  to  its  warehouse  containing 
17,500  square  feet  of  space  on  one  floor,  thus  giving 
a  total  of  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Recently 
a  new  one-story  frame  office  building,  40  x  50  feet, 
located  on  Tomlinson  Street,  was  completed  and 
occupied. 

Five  of  the  Big  Bear  Super  Markets  (and  one 
Little  Bear)  are  operated  in  High  Point,  one  in  Ashe- 
boro  and  two  are  in  Winston-Salem.  Locations  of 
the  High  Point  markets  and  their  managers  are: 
Little  Bear,  1548  English  Street,  George  E.  Knight; 
Big  Bear,  702-706  English  Street,  R.  L.  Frady ;  1303 
N.  Main  Street,  C.  M.  Ivey;  111  E.  Washington 
Street,  G.  W.  Peace;  1110  S.  Main  Street,  Carl 
Bailey;  1100  E.  Green  Street,  Paul  Barker;  the 
Asheboro  store,  W.  R.  Kelly ;  the  two  Winston-Salem 
stores,  F.  A.  Patterson,  supervisor  of  both  stores, 
North  Liberty  Street  at  Patterson  Ave.  (entirejy 
self-service) ,  J.  B.  Stoves,  Jr. ;  601  N.  Cherry  Street 
(in  city  market),  R.  L.  Winfrey. 

Business  of  the  Big  Bear  Super  Markets  of  the 
National  Food  Stores  has  developed  steadily  and 
satisfactorily  until  it  now  reaches  approximately 
$4,000,000  a  year.  The  firm  employs  approximately 
115  workers  regularly  with  additional  help  for  week 
ends  and  special  occasions. 

President  Hutchens  recently  acquired  the  old 
Methodist  Church  property  in  the  heart  of  Thomas- 
ville,  97  x  138  feet,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  modern  Big  Bear  Super  Market  with  plenty 
of  parking  space.  This  store  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
near  future. 
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PROGRESSIVE  STORES,  INC. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

The  Progressive  Stores,  Inc.,  with  17  units,  all 
located  within  a  radius  of  90  miles  of  Sanford  and  all 
in  North  Carolina,  was  organized  and  incorporated 
in  1929  by  the  operators  of  the  Howard-Bobbitt  Co., 
wholesale  distributors  of  Sanford.  The  officers  were 
and  continue  the  same  as  those  of  the  Howard-Bob- 
bitt Co. 

The  organizers  were  R.  E.  Bobbitt,  principal 
promoter,  who  continued  as  president  until  his  death 
in  1945 ;  R.  T.  Howard,  vice-presid«nt,  and  M.  W. 
Beckwith,  secretary-treasurer,  with  otner  associate?. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  capital  stock 
amounted  to  $44,000.  The  present  capitalization 
and  surplus,  after  stock  dividends  and  sales  of  new 
stock,  is  $250,000. 

Present  officers  of  the  Progressive  Stores  include : 
Dewey  H.  Cooper,  president ;  A.  E.  White  and  A.  K. 
Hunt,  vice-presidents,  and  R.  J.  Benson,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  White  and  Benson 
joined  the  firm  in  1924  and  Cooper  and  Hunt  havo 
been  with  the  organization  since  1929;  in  1939  Coop- 
er was  elected  vice-president  and  Benson  became 
secretary-treasurer. 

When  the  officials  of  the  Howard-Bobbitt  Co.  de- 
cided to  enter  the  chain  store  field  and  organized  the 
Progressive  Stores  in  1929,  they  bought  two  stores  in 
Sanford  from  O.  F.  Patterson  and  also  bought  a  store 
in  Siler  City.  The  officers  adopted  a  policy  which 
they  still  follow  of  purchasing  or  opening  up  a  new 
store  whenever  and  wherever  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity presents  itself.  They  are  continuing  to  open  up 
new  stores,  two  having  been  opened  last  year,  and 
are  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  improvements  and 
enlargements  of  the  stores  operating.  Three  stores, 
two  large  and  one  small,  are  operated  in  Sanford, 
but  in  other  places  the  one  unit  store  plan  is  fol- 
lowed.. 

The  Progressive  Stores  employ  approximately  75 
full  time  workers  and  55  part  time  workers  for  week 
ends  and  special  occasions. 

The  firm  has  health,  accident  and  hospitalization 
insurance  for  all  employees,  most  of  which  is  paid 
for  by  the  organization  and  dependents  of  employees 
are  brought  under  the  hospitalization  plan. 

Of  the  17  stores  operating  in  North  Carolina,  11 
are  self-service  stores  and  7  include  meat  markets. 
All  of  the  stores,  each  of  which  is  classified  as  a 
retail  chain  grocery  handling  fancy  groceries  and 
fruits,  are  supplied  by  the  parent  organizations, 
Howard-Bobbitt  Co. 

The  three  Sanford  stores  have  as  managers, 
George  W.  Parks,  J.  P.  Cox  and  A.  E.  Smith.  Loca- 
tions of  other  stores  and  their  managers  follow  : 
Wilson,  E.  B.  Wilkerson;  Red  Springs,  W.  C.  Mur- 
chison;  Lillington,  H.  D.  Carson;  Apex,  S.  A.  Mc- 
Gimsey;  Pittsboro,  R.  O.  Hawkins;  Clinton,  W.  C. 
Collins ;  Troy,  W.  A.  Kelley ;  Liberty,  Ralph  T.  Mc- 
Manus ;  Mt.  Olive,  W.  E.  Hester ;  Maxton,  E.  L.  Jones ; 
Smithfield,  T.  W.  Patterson ;  Fuquay  Springs,  W.  W. 
Blackburn;  Aberdeen,  Ebb  W.  Barrington;  Raeford, 
J.  E.  Byrd. 


Home  of  Milne?-  Stores  Co.,  Raleigh,  operator  of  14  Piggly- 
Wiggly  Stores  in  this  area. 


M1LNER  STORES  CO. 

(Piggly-Wiggly) 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Milner  Stores  Co.,  with  wholesale  department 
and  offices  at  3701  Neil  Street,  Raleigh,  was  organ- 
ized in  1921  as  a  partnership,  composed  of  H.  II. 
Milner  and  his  brother,  P.  C.  Milner,  who  operate 
Piggly-Wiggly  stores  in  this  area. 

In  1928  the  firm  was  incorporated  with  H.  H.  Mil- 
ner as  president  and  general  manager ;  P.  C.  Milner, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Durham  units; 
Murray  Allen,  secretary,  and  O.  C.  Stewart,  treas- 
urer. Present  officers  are  the  same  except  that  R.  V. 
Liles  has  become  treasurer  of  the  company. 

The  Milner  Stores  Co.  holds  the  franchise  from 
the  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation  for  use  of  the  Piggly- 
Wiggly  name  in  Wake  and  Durham  counties  and  in 
Smithfield.  The  firm  operates  14  stores,  nine  in 
Raleigh,  four  in  Durham  and  one  in  Smithfield.  The 
original  Raleigh  store  was  opened  at  110  Fayette- 
v'lle  Street  in  1921  and  is  still  in  operation. 

In  its  wholesale  department  the  Milner  Stores  Co. 
occupied  cramped  quarters  at  612  West  Hargett 
Street,  Raleigh,  until  1947.  Its  new  quarters  and 
office  building  was  occupied  in  March  of  that  year. 
The  new  building  contains  42,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  all  in  one-story,  has  Seaboard  Railroad  siding 
sufficient  for  handling  12  car  loads  of  food  products 
at  a  time  and  space  for  six  trucks  at  a  time  on  the 
other  side.  This  warehouse  is  completely  polatizea ; 
that  is,  it  is  fully  equipped  with  fork-lift  trucks. 
Refrigeration  space  is  sufficient  for  handling  six  car 
loads  of  perishable  produce,  two  of  which  are  for 
bananas. 

The  Milner  Stores  Co.  employs  about  125  workers 
in  all  units  and  uses  five  trucks  for  delivering  food 
products  daily  from  its  wholesale  department  to  the 
14  Piggly-Wiggly  stores.  Merchandise  handled  in- 
cludes groceries,  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  frozen 
foods  and  dairy  products. 
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STEDMAN  STORES,  INC. 

Halifax,  N.  C. 

Stedman  Stores  Co.  was  organized  in  19f4  by  the 
partners  who  were  operating  N.  L.  Stedman  &  Co., 
wholesale  grocers  at  Halifax,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning as  a  wholesale  firm  in  1909. 

The  organizer  of  the  firm  was  N.  L.  Stedman,  who 
had  started  the  operation  of  the  general  store  at 
Tillery  around  1900  and  moved  the  business  to  Hali- 
fax in  1909.  In  addition  to  operating  the  wholesale 
and  general  store  business  Mr.  Stedman  and  his  as- 
sociates organized  the  Stedman  Fertilizer  Co.,  re- 
tailing fertilizer,  the  Stedman  Cotton  Account,  buy- 
ing cotton,  and  the  Stedman  Peanut  Account,  buying 
peanuts  from  growers.  Mr.  Stedman  was  active  in 
the  business  until  his  death  in  1945. 

Present  partners  in  the  Stedman  Stores  Co.  are 
four  men,  most  of  whom  grew  up  in  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  enterprises.  They  are  R.  L.  Apple- 
white, F.  H.  Gregory,  C.  H.  Boykin  and  C.  G. 
Vaughan,  equal  partners. 

The  first  retail  store  was  operated  in  Halifax ;  the 
second  was  opened  at  Rosemary,  now  a  part  of  Roan- 
oke Rapids,  and  the  third  at  Garysburg.  Nine  of 
the  ten  stores  are  operated  in  North  Carolina,  all 
within  the  close  radius  of  Halifax.  The  tenth  is  in 
Boykins,  Va.,  across  the  State  line.  At  one  time  the 
firm  operated  as  many  as  21  stores  and  in  the  35 
years  of  operation  has  bought,  opened,  closed  and 
sold  many  different  units. 

Stedman  Stores  Co.  owns  its  store  building  and 
three  warehouses  in  Halifax  and  store  buildings  in 
other  places.  All  the  stores  handle  groceries  and 
sundries,  which  are  supplied  from  the  wholesale  de- 
partment. Two  trucks  supply  all  the  stores  which 
are  located  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  Halifax  from 
the  warehouses  at  Halifax.  The  firm  has  no  plans 
for  immediate  expansion  but  is  prepared  to  open 
additional  stores  when  and  where  opportunities  offer. 

Stedman  Stores  Co.  has  a  special  profit  sharing 
plan  for  its  managers  in  all  of  its  stores.  The  North 
Carolina  stores,  their  locations  and  managers  are 
as  follows :  Elm  City,  Tom  Langley ;  Enfield,  Alvin 
Woodard ;  Halifax,  Whit  Stephenson ;  Jackson,  H.  O. 
Griffin;  Nashville,  G.  W.  Myrick;  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Clifton  Floyd;  Spring  Hope,  R.  T.  Geddie;  Tillery, 
Harvey  Harris;  Whitakers,  Harold  Futrell. 


DRUG  STORES 


WALGREEN  DRUG  STORES 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Walgreen  Drug  Stores,  with  headquarters  at  4300 
Peterson  Avenue,  Chicago  30,  Illinois,  is  a  48-year 
old  organization  which  operates  417  drug  stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  six  stores 
in  North  Carolina.  The  firm  purchases  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  North  Carolina  products  which  are 
distributed  at  retail  .through  Walgreen  Drug  Stores 
located  in  more  than  200  American  cities. 

Walgreen  Drug  Stores  occupied  last  spring  a  new 
and   thoroughly   modern   headquarters   building  in 


Modern  drug  department  of  the  recently  remodeled  Walgreen 
Drug  Store  in  Winston-Salem. 

Chicago,  in  which  offices  of  the  principal  officials, 
including  Charles  R.  Walgreen,  Jr.,  president,  and 
H.  T.  Fowler,  vice-president  of  Store  Operations,  are 
located.  H.  E.  Bolen,  with  offices  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
is  director  of  Store  Operations  for  the  firm's  South- 
ern Division.  S.  C.  Hyken  is  district  manager  of 
the  Southeastern  District,  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Division,  under  which  all  of  the  North  Carolina 
stores  are  included. 

The  six  North  Carolina  cities  in  which  Walgreen 
Drug  Stores  are  located  and  their  managers  are  as 
follows :  Charlotte,  J.  A.  Sauers ;  Durham,  Walter  E. 
Power;  Greensboro,  I.  Applebaum;  High  Point,  M. 
A.  Dente;  Raleigh,  E.  S.  Lawhorn;  Winston-Salem, 
P.  Thompson. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  products,  in  addition  to  great  amounts  of 
cotton  textiles,  are  purchased  by  Walgreen'?  from 
North  Carolina  manufacturers.  Also  Walgreen  stores 
purchase  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  mer- 
chandise locally. 

Besides  featuring  an  extensive  Prescription  De- 
partment and  a  complete  line  of  drugs,  merchandise 
handled  by  Walgreen  Drug  Stores  includes  toilet- 
ries, household  supplies,  tobaccos,  hosiery,  hospital 
supplies,  bristle  goods,  electrical  appliances,  radios, 
photographic  equipment,  luggage  and  sporting  goods. 
Walgreen  Drug  Stores  also  have  complete  fountain 
luncheonette  service. 


ECKERD  DRUGS,  INC. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Eckerd  Drugs,  Inc.,  a  chain  drug  store,  with  head- 
quarters in  Erie,  Penna.,  entered  the  retail  field  in 
North  Carolina  when  the  first  store  was  established 
in  Charlotte  in  1922. 

The  Southern  Eckerd  group  of  stores  now  includes 
two  units  in  Charlotte,  two  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and 
one  each  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
in  addition  to  the  five  stores  in  other  North  Carolina 
cities.    Managers  and  locations  of  the  stores  in  North 
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Carolina  include :  Charlotte,  Tryon  Street,  J.  T.  Sul- 
livan ;  Raleigh,  George  F.  Bryan ;  High  Point,  J.  N. 
Stamps;  Durham,  Charles  A.  Beaman;  Winston- 
Salem,  E.  G.  Green,  Jr.  The  warehouse  supplying 
these  stores  is  located  in  Charlotte. 

Eckerd  Drugs  was  established  in  1898  and  ob- 
served its  50th  anniversary  last  year.  The  founder 
was  J.  Milton  Eckerd,  who  continues  as  president 
of  the  organization.  Other  officers  are  E.  M.  O'Her- 
ron,  Sr.,  vice-president;  John  M.  Eckerd,  secretary, 
and  E.  M.  O'Herron,  Jr.,  treasurer;  T.  H.  Williams 
is  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Eckerd  Stores. 

The  policy  of  the  company  is  to  continue  expand- 
ing as  opportunity  offers.  All  of  the  stores  handle 
medicines,  drug  sundries,  prescriptions,  hospital  sup- 
plies, first-aid  needs  and  the  usual  drug  store  mer- 
chandise. Several  of  the  stores  also  operate  fountain 
and  luncheonette  departments.  Approximately  200 
workers  are  employed  in  the  North  Carolina  stores. 


Section  of  the  new  Eckerd's  Drug  Store  in  Winston-Salem. 


Clothing,  Furnishings,  Apparel,  Shoe,  Furniture  Stores 


LARKINS  CLOTHING  STORES 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Larkins  Clothing  Stores,  with  general  offices  at 
102  South  Queen  Street,  in  Kinston,  and  a  buying 
office  at  421  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York  City, 
operates  20  stores,  17  of  which  are  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  three  located  in  South  Carolina. 

This  organization  was  started  by  C.  H.  Larkins, 
Sr.,  in  1929.  Officers  of  the  corporation  are  C.  H. 
Larkins,  Sr.,  president  and  treasurer;  Margaret  H. 
Larkins,  his  wife,  first  vice-president;  C.  H.  Larkins, 
Jr.,  his  son,  second  vice-president;  and  John  D.  Lark- 
ins, Jr.,  his  brother,  and  a  State  Senator,  is  secretary 
and  general  counsel  for  the  organization. 

Larkins  Clothing  Stores  are  retail  installment 
credit  clothiers,  handling  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing and  furnishings  in  all  of  the  units.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  firm  to  extend  credit  to  all  persons  and 
particularly  the  working  class  of  people.  The  various 
units  now  employ  about  135  persons. 

This  firm  includes  nine  separate  corporations  with 
nine  principal  offices,  five  branch  stores  and  six 
affiliated  units.  The  North  Carolina  units  and  their 
managers  are  as  follows :  Larkins-Kinston,  Inc.,  Ed 
Phillips,  manager;  Larkins-Wilmington,  Inc.,  C.  L. 
Davis,  manager;  Dorset's  Inc.,  Lumberton,  J.  M. 
Brummit,  manager;  which  also  operates  a  branch 
store  in  Whiteville,  Floyd  Swagerty,  manager; 
King's  Kredit  Klothiers,  Inc.,  Fayetteville,  Eugene 
Norton,  manager;  Larkins-Henderson,  Inc.,  W.  A. 
Hoyle,  manager  (the  branch  store  at  Oxford  was 
closed  the  first  of  this  year)  ;  Larkins-Harville,  Inc., 
Lenoir,  T.  C.  Harville,  manager ;  Larkins-Morganton, 
Inc.,  T.  E.  Harris,  manager,  with  a  branch  at  Marion, 
E.  O.  Dixon,  manager;  Larkins-Statesville,  Inc.,  A. 
P.  Weaver,  manager,  with  a  branch  at  Mooresville, 
J.  M.  Tate,  manager. 


Affiliated  stores  are  Dee's  Clothing  Store,  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  E.  D.  Larkins,  brother  of  the  president, 
manager;  Harris  Style  Shop,  Inc.,  Forest  City,  T.  E. 
Harris,  manager,  with  a  branch  being  opened  at 
Spindale;  Crawford's,  Inc.,  North  Wilkesboro,  T.  C. 
Pritchett,  manager,  with  branch  being  opened  at 
Elkin. 

Affiliated  stores  in  South  Carolina  are  Boyd's,  Inc., 
at  Florence,  M.  B.  Neal,  manager;  Brock's,  Inc.,  at 
Marion,  J.  B.  Askew,  manager;  and  the  Outlet  Store 
at  Mullins,  owned  and  operated  by  C.  H.  Larkins, 
Jr.,  and  M.  H.  Larkins,  co-partners,  with  Eugene  Mc- 
Lawhorn,  manager. 


WINNER'S  INC. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Winner's  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  34-36  Hay- 
wood Street,  Asheville,  an  organization  with  several 
units,  engaging  primarily  in  retailing  wearing  ap- 
parel and  shoes,  was  incorporated  December  21 ,  1946, 
as  a  successor  to  Winner's,  a  partnership  originally 
organized  by  Harry  Winner  in  1933  to  operate  a 
specialty  shop  in  Canton. 

The  main  store  and  largest  unit  of  the  corporation 
is  located  at  34-36  Haywood  Street,  Asheville,  and 
handles  high  priced  quality  wearing  apparel.  This 
store  also  includes  the  Ernie  Miller  Shoe  Salon  and 
the  Thomas  Salon  of  Beauty.  Winner's  also  operates 
thu  Gold  (Red)  Cross  Shoe  Store  at  20  Haywood 
Street,  Asheville,  opened  August  14,  1947.  This 
store  sells  exclusively  the  famous  Red  Cross  Shoes 
and  also  handbags  and  hosiery.  At  the  same  time  a 
store  was  opened  in  Waynesville  to  handle  men's, 
women's  and  children's  wear,  including  shoes.  Stores 
formerly  operated  in  Brevard  and  Morganton  have 
been  sold. 

For  its  retail  trade  Winner's  buys  extensively, 
merchandise  manufactured  by  North  Carolina  firms, 
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including  particularly  paper  and  paper  boxes,  sup- 
plies, hosiery  and  other  merchandise. 

Officers  of  the  company  are  Harry  Winner,  presi- 
dent, general  merchandise  manager  and  manager  of 
the  main  store;  H.  S.  Winner,  vice-president,  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  corporation  and  manager 
of  the  Canton  store;  J.  M.  Winner,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  G.  J.  Howard,  comptroller.  Other  key  per- 
sonnel includes  Leo  C.  Pace,  manager  of  the  Gold 
(Red)  Cross  Shoe  store,  and  Bennie  F.  Reese,  man- 
ager of  the  Waynesville  store.  Main  store  depart- 
ment managers  include:  Mrs.  Hazel  Wrenn,  sports- 
wear, suits  and  blouses ;  Mrs.  Jo  Carlson,  dresses  and 
coats ;  Mrs.  Sadie  Swann,  lingerie  and  corsets ;  Miss 
Violet  Miller,  handbags,  jewelry  and  accessories ; 
Mrs.  Vera  Mallory,  millinery ;  Mrs.  Pearl  McCourry, 
men's  and  boys'  wear  and  toys;  Mrs.  Florence  Mc- 
Neely,  girls'  and  infants'  wear ;  and  Mr.  Sloan  Dick- 
ey, children's  shoes. 

E.  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  is  lessee  of  the  Ernie  Miller  Shoe 
Salon  and  A.  Thomas  Crocker  is  lessee  of  the  Thomas 
Salon  of  Beauty,  both  in  the  main  store  in  Asheville. 

ROSCOE  GRIFFIN  SHOE  CO. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Roscoe-Griffin  Shoe  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Rocky  Mount  and  five  unit  shoe  stores,  each  a  sep- 
arate corporation,  was  started  as  an  individually 
owned  shoe  store  in  Rocky  Mount  in  1918  by  Roscoe 
Griffin. 

In  1919,  Clyde  D.  Griffin,  (not  related  to  Roscoe 
Griffin,  although  Roscoe  Griffin  married  Miss  Cora 
Griffin,  a  cousin  of  Clyde  Griffin)  went  to  work  in 
the  Roscoe  Griffin  shoe  store  in  Rocky  Mount.  After 
Clyde  Griffin  had  a  few  years  of  training  in  the  shoe 
business,  he  and  Roscoe  Griffin  opened  a  shoe  store 
in  Raleigh.  It  was  incorporated  in  1924  as  the  Ros- 
coe-Griffin Shoe  Co. 

Another  Griffin  shoe  store  was  opened  in  Durham 
in  1931,  in  which  Dillard  Griffin,  son  of  Roscoe  Grif- 
fin, is  manager.  Coburn  Griffin,  younger  brother 
of  the  manager,  is  a  salesman  in  the  Durham  store, 
learning  the  business.  Still  another  store  was  open- 
ed in  Greensboro  in  1934  and  Sidney  Griffin,  brother 
of  Roscoe  Griffin,  is  manager.  In  1940,  the  Griffin 
firm  opened  the  Shoe  Department  of  the  B.  A.  Sellers 
Department  Store  in  Burlington  and  continues  its 
operation,  under  management  of  Horace  Griffin, 
nephew  of  Roscoe  Griffin. 

Roscoe  Griffin,  founder,  who  remained  in  Rocky 
Mount,  has  retired  and  the  business  there  is  handled 
by  John  Griffin,  his  brother,  and  Page  Keel,  his  son- 
in-law. 

In  the  Raleigh  corporation  Roscoe  Griffin  is  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  and  Clyde  D.  Griffin  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  manager.  In  the  Raleigh  unit 
also,  Maurice  Griffin,  son  of  Clyde  Griffin,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  salesman  and  is  learning  the  business. 

While  the  older  generation  owners  are  cautious, 
the  second  generation  of  Griffins  are  intent  upon 
extending  the  units  by  opening  new  stores  in  other 
cities. 


In  the  five  units  are  employed  35  to  40  workers. 

Principal  lines  of  men's,  women's  and  children's 
shoes  handled  in  all  the  stores  are  Florsheim, 
Tweedie,  Naturalizer,  Paramount,  Life  Stride,  Bus- 
ter Browns,  Teenage,  Modern  Miss,  Les  Bar,  Daniel 
Green,  Roblee  and  Portage.  The  firm  also  carries 
men's,  women's  and  children's  socks  and  stockings, 
shoe  trees,  polishes  and  other  items  usually  found 
in  a  shoe  store. 

MERIT  SHOE  CO.,  INC. 

Endicott,  New  York 

Merit  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Endicott,  New  York,  with 
19  retail  stores  in  North  Carolina,  is  a  subsidiary  of 
and  engaged  primarily  in  retail  distribution  of  the 
merchandise  manufactured  by  the  Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation.  This  firm  is  engaged  in  retailing  foot- 
wear and  accessories  for  the  entire  family,  consist- 
ing of  shoes,  rubbers,  hosiery,  house  slippers  tennis 
shoes  and  handbags.  Quite  a  bit  of  the  hosiery  sold 
in  this  State  and  in  other  units  of  the  firm  are  pur- 
chased from  several  North  Carolina  mills. 

The  Merit  Shoe  Co.  opened  its  first  store  in  North 
Carolina,  August  1,  1925,  and  reports  a  very  satis- 
factory business  in  the  State  during  the  24  years  of 
operation  and  expansion  of  the  system  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Merit  Shoe  Co.  operates  a  warehouse  in  Salis- 
bury, from  which  it  distributes  its  stock  to  the  19 
retail  units.  N.  P.  Phillips  is  supervisor  of  the  North 
Carolina  stores  and  makes  his  headquarters  in  the 
Salisbury  unit.  Retail  stores  are  located  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities :  Albemarle,  Burlington,  Concord,  Eliz- 
abeth City,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro, 
Greensboro,  Greenville,  Hickory,  High  Point,  Kan- 
napolis,  Lexington,  Monroe,  New  Bern,  Reidsville, 
Rocky  Mount,  Salisbury,  Wilmington. 


GLAMOR  SHOPS,  INC. 

New  York  City 

Glamor  Shops,  Inc.,  with  executive  and  buying 
offices  and  warehouses  at  519  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.,  operates  15  stores  in  North  Carolina 
located  primarily  through  the  tobacco  belt,  and  plans 
have  been  developed  for  opening  several  additional 
stores  in  this  State. 

Glamor  Shops  carry  a  complete  line  of  women's 
and  children's  ready  to  wear  merchandise  in  the 
popular  price  range.  Items  carried  consist  of  dresses, 
coats  and  suits,  furs,  blouses,  sweaters,  sportswear, 
handbags,  hosiery,  shoes  and  other  accessories.  The 
policy  of  the  firm  is  to  give  the  customer  the  quality, 
style  and  price  at  the  level  the  customer  can  afford. 

This  firm  has  considered  the  erection  or  purchase 
of  a  distribution  warehouse  at  some  central  point 
in  North  Carolina  to  supply  the  stores  in  this  State. 
Definite  action  has  not  been  taken  in  this  direction, 
but  it  is  expected  that  as  the  North  Carolina  opera- 
tions expand  a  warehouse  will  be  established  in  this 
State.  Local  stores  join  in  the  promotion  of  worthy 
local  projects,  charitable  drives,  trade  days,  assist- 
ance to  institutions  and  other  local  activities. 
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Harold  Levin,  president  of  the  company,  spends 
much  of  his  time  touring  the  cities  and  towns  where 
local  Glamor  Shops  are  operated  and  frequently  visits 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Levin  is  the  top  executive  of 
the  organization  and  is  very  keenly  interested  in  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  selection  of  new  sites.  R.  C.  Leibe,  Jr.,  resident 
of  North  Carolina,  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  organization  and  keeps  in  close  touch' 
with  operations  in  all  stores  in  this  State. 

All  of  the  store  personnel  are  residents  of  the 
communities  in  which  the  stores  are  located.  Ap- 
proximately 200  workers  are  employed  in  the  North 
Carolina  stores. 

HEILIG-MEYERS  CO. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Heilig-Myers  Co.,  Goldsboro,  was  incorporated  and 
started  business  in  April,  1940  but  had  its  actual  be- 
ginning in  a  small  furniture  store  opened  in  Golds- 
boro in  1913  by  W.  A.  Heilig  and  J.  M.  Meyers,  as 
partners. 

The  business  prospered  and  was  expanded  into 
four  units  in  four  different  towns  and  in  1941,  three 
new  partners  were  taken  into  the  business,  Mr. 
Heilig's  daughter  and  Mr.  Meyers'  two  sons,  all  of 
whom  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

The  partnership  was  dissolved  January  1,  1946, 
the  Meyers  retaining  three  of  the  stores.  In  1946 
two  new  units  were  added  and  in  1947  another  store 
was  opened,  making  a  total  of  six  stores.  Officers, 
all  living  in  Goldsboro,  include  J.  M.  Meyers,  presi- 
dent; H.  Meyers,  vice-president,  and  S.  S.  Meyers, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Heilig-Meyers  Co.  carries  many  well  known  brands 
of  furniture,  household  furnishings  and  appliances. 
Its  customers  include,  not  only  the  residents  of  cities 
in  which  stores  are  operated,  but  also  come  from 
surrounding  areas. 

Locations  of  the  stores  and  their  managers,  in- 
cluding two  who  are  father  and  son  are  as  follows: 
Wilson,  W.  C.  Baker;  Rocky  Mount,  D.  B.  Spivey; 
Scotland  Neck,  Media  Rose,  Jr. ;  Williamston,  J.  B. 
Bell;  Charlotte,  J.  L.  Bell;  Goldsboro,  J.  E.  Watson. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  plan  to  expand  their 
business  by  opening  new  units  when  and  as  condi- 
tions justify.  In  1948  this  corporation  did  a  retail 
furniture  business  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars. 
It  employs  approximately  60  workers  and  its  pay- 
roll amounts  to  approximately  $180,000  annually. 


HEILIG-LEVINE 

Of  Raleigh,  Inc. 

Heilig-Levine  of  Raleigh,  Inc.,  Heilig-Levine  of 
Kinston,  Inc.,  and  Heilig-Levine  Furniture  Co.,  New 
Bern,  are  three  separate  corporations,  largely  owned 
by  the  two  principals,  W.  A.  Heilig  and  Albert  Le- 
vine,  and  Morris  Heilig,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  home 
furniture,  home  furnishings  and  home  appliances. 

These  firms  are  part  of  the  former  Heilig  &  Mey- 
ers, a  partnership  with  headquarters  in  Goldsboro. 
The  partners  in  this  business  are  W.  A.  Heilig,  J.  M. 


Meyers,  Mrs.  Albert  Levine,  H.  Meyers,  S.  S.  Meyers. 
This  firm  was  dissolved  January  1,  1946,  the  Heilig 
interests  retaining  two  of  the  stores,  those  in  Ral- 
eigh and  Kinston,  and  the  New  Bern  store  was  estab- 
lished and  incorporated  in  1946.  The  Raleigh  and 
Kinston  stores  were  incorporated  July  1,  1947. 

W.  A.  Heilig  is  president  of  all  three  of  these  cor- 
porations. Mrs.  Albert  Levine,  his  daughter,  is 
vice-president  and  Albert  Levine  is  secretary-treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the  Raleigh  corpora- 
tion. In  the  Kinston  corporation,  Albert  Levine  is 
vice-president  and  Albert  Levine  is  secretary-treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the  store.  In  New 
Bern,  Albert  Levine  is  vice-president,  Morris  Heilig 
is  secretary-treasurer,  and  James  Ridoutt  is  man- 
ager of  the  store. 

The  Raleigh  store  and  warehouse  contain  about 
38,000  square  feet  and  employs  20  workers ;  the  New 
Bern  store  has  about  12,000  square  feet  of  display 
space  and  a  warehouse,  employing  eight  workers, 
and  the  Kinston  store  has  11,000  square  feet  of  dis- 
play space  and  two  warehouses  with  11  workers.  The 
three  firms  have  enjoyed  large  and  growing  business 
from  their  beginnings. 


NEW  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 

Early  in  September  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  new  State  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  to  take  the  place  of  the 
group  whose  terms  had  expired  but  who  were  continuing  to 
serve  until  their  successors  were  appointed.  Capus  M.  Way- 
nick,  now  ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Council  for  several  years,  until  his  resignation 
when  he  received  the  appointment  as  ambassador. 

Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  president  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege and  only  member  of  the  former  Council,  was  reappoint- 
ed and  designated  as  chairman.  He  was  named  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public.  Employers  and  employees 
are  represented  on  the  Council.  Other  members  appointed 
are  as  follows: 

General  Public:  Mrs.  Gaston  A.  Johnson,  High  Point;  W. 
B.  Horton,  attorney,  Yanceyville;  C.  P.  Clark,  insurance, 
Wilson,  and  Dr.  Alphonso  Elder,  president  of  North  Carolina 
College,  Durham. 

Employers:  Corbett  Scott,  proprietor,  Asheboro  Printing 
Co.,  Asheboro,  and  L.  L.  Ray,  executive  vice-president,  N.  C. 
Dairy  Products  Association,  Raleigh. 

Employees:  Joel  B.  Leighton,  C.I.O.  Textile  Workers  Un- 
ion, Rockingham;  J.  A.  Scoggins,  vice-president,  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  (A.F.L.),  Charlotte. 


LARGE  LARD  CANS  FULL  OF  SAND 
GOOD  FOR  INVENTORY— NOT  LONG 

The  manager  of  a  chain  grocery  store  in  a  North  Carolina 
town  a  few  years  ago  was  a  very  personable  and  likable 
fellow.  He  was  popular  with  the  customers  and  had  been 
a  factor  in  enlarging  and  extending  the  business  of  the 
store  extensively. 

As  was  the  custom,  reserve  stocks  of  goods  were  carried 
in  a  cutoff  space  in  the  back  of  the  store,  readily  available 
when  needed.  When  the  auditors  reached  the  store  for  a 
routine  inventory,  they  found  a  rather  large  stack  of  lard 
cans  in  the  back  of  the  store.  Lard,  it  seemed,  had  not 
been  moving  so  well. 

The  inventory  checker  kicked  the  lard  cans  gently  with 
his  toe  to  see  if  they  contained  lard.  The  sound  was  not 
just  right.  He  kicked  again,  and  again.  Then  he  decided 
to  open  up  the  lard  cans.  He  found  that  a  large&iumber  of 
them  had  been  emptied  of  lard  and  had  been  filled  with 
sand. 

Alerted,  they  found  numbers  of  other  substitutes  for 
items  that  came  in  the  containers — all  of  which  formed  the 
basis  for  prosecuting  the  manager  in  the  courts. 
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Retail  Merchants  Have  Large  and  Effective  Association 

By  WiLLARD  L.  Dowell,  Executive  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association 


Forty-seven  years  ago  65  altruistic  and  forward- 
looking  retail  merchants  from  various  sections  of 
North  Carolina  assembled  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  to 
discuss  their  common  problems  and  their  meeting 
was  so  productive  of  good  results  they  determined  to 
form  an  organization  of  the  retailers  of  the  State. 
Thus,  the  organized  merchants  movement  of  the 
State  began  through  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Carolina  Merchants  Association. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  problems  of 
retailers  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in  charac- 
ter compared  to  the  problems  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic nature  confronting  merchants  today ;  but  nev- 
ertheless, the  merchants  of  nearly  a  half  century  ago 
had  their  problems  and  they  knew  that  the  only  way 
to  overcome  them  was  by  united  action,  just  as  the 
progressive  retailers  of  this  day  know  that  unity 
and  cooperation  are  essential  if  they  are  to  master 
and  solve  the  difficulties  and  problems  affecting  re- 
tail distribution. 

RETAILING  THEN  AND  NOW 

A  half  century  ago  retailing  was  largely  a  question 
of  barter  and  sale,  a  hit-or-miss  proposition,  and  the 
misses  greatly  outnumbered  the  hits.  Efficiency  in 
store  management,  buying,  selling,  advertising,  pro- 
motional activities,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  a 
modern  and  successfully  operated  store  were  totally 
lacking. 

In  that  day  the  one-price  merchant  was  a  rarity; 
today,  the  merchant  who  has  more  than  one  price  is 
the  exception.  In  that  day  a  dealer  would  receive  a 
bill  of  goods  and  price  them  at  as  high  a  figure  as 
he  could  hope  to  get  by  with;  today,  the  successful 
merchant  endeavors  to  price  his  wares  at  the  lowest 
figure  consistent  with  a  reasonable  return  upon  his 
investment.  In  the  olden  days  the  doctrine  of  Caveat 
Emptor — let  the  buyer  beware — was  the  accepted 
rule;  today,  the  slogan  of  the  successful  merchant 
is,  "The  customer  is  always  right."  Of  course,  we 
know  the  customer  is  not  always  right,  but  this 
slogan  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  merchant  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  to  deal  squarely  with  his  customer  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  word  "coop- 
eration" had  not  found  its  way  into  the  merchant's 
vocabulary.  Competitors  looked  upon  each  other  as 
grand  rascals,  and  if  a  merchant  perchance  entered 
the  store  of  his  competitor  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
spying  out  the  land,  snooping  around  in  an  endeavor 
to  learn  some  secret.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  day 
to  this,  when  merchants  meet  in  the  friendliest  sort 
of  way  and  swap  ideas  and  experiences  and  render 
every  aitrpossible  to  each  other. 

The  North  Carolina  Merchants  Association  prop- 
erly claims  some  of  the  credit  for  this  change  in  atti- 
tude upon  the  part  of  retailers  as  well  as  in  the 


CONVENTION  CITIES  AND  PRESIDENTS 

OF  THE  N.  C.  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

Convention  cities  and  dates,  presidents  and  their  resi- 
dences and  terms  of  office  of  the  North  Carolina  Merchants 
Association,  organized  in  Raleigh  in  June,  1902,  are  as 
follows: 

CONVENTION  CITY  PRESIDENT  RESIDENCE  TERM 

1903— Winston-Salem John  Dunn  New  Bern  1902-1903 

1904— Asheville Clarence  Sawyer  Asheville  1903-1906 

1905— Morehead  City Clarence  Sawyer  Asheville  1903-1906 

1906— Greensboro... J.  W.  Carterand  Winston-Salem  1906  (Each 

N.  L.  Cranford  Winston-Salem  1907  14  Yr.) 

1907— Charlotte- Archibald  Nichols  Asheville  1907-1908 

1908— Elizabeth  City.. (Not  on  record)  1908-1909 

1909— Raleigh E.  E.  Broughton  Raleigh  1909-1912 

1910— Salisbury E.  E.  Broughton  Raleigh  1909-1912 

1911— Hendersonville E.  E.  Broughton  Raleigh  1909-1912 

1912— Raleigh Joseph  Garibaldi  Charlotte  1912-1914 

1913— Wrightsville  Beach Joseph  Garibaldi  Charlotte  1912-1914 

1914— Durham L.  B.  Markham  Durham  1914-1916 

1915— Asheville L.B.  Markham  Durham  1914-1916 

1916— Winston-Salem. R.  L.  Poston  Statesville  1916-1917 

1917— Wilson J.  Frank  Morris  Winston-Salem  1917-1919 

1918— Wrightsville  Beach J.  Frank  Morris  Winston-Salem  1917-1919 

1919— Wrightsville  Beach Elmer  Oettinger  Wilson  1919-1920 

1920— Asheville R.B.Peters  Tarboro  1920-1921 

1921— Greensboro __ __B.  F.  Roark  Charlotte  1921-1922 

1922— Wrightsville  Beach S.  P.  Burton  Asheville  1922-1923 

1923— Statesville W.  N.  Dixson  Winston-Salem  1923-1925 

1924— Morehead  City. W.  N.  Dixson  Winston-Salem  1923-1925 

1925— Charlotte J.  C.  Williams  Wilmington  1925-1926 

1926— Goldsboro Bascom  T.  Baynes  Greensboro  1926-1927 

1927— Durham M.  E.  Newsom  Durham  1927-1928 

1928— Elizabeth  City H.  W.  Courtney  Lenoir  1928-1929 

1929— Hickory Dallas  Holoman  Raleigh  1929-1930 

1930— Wrightsville  Beach J.H.Blount  Greenville  1930-1931 

1931— Greensboro A.  A.  Schiffman  Greensboro  1931-1932 

1932— Asheville _ R.  R.  Gay  Rocky  Mount  1932-1933 

1933— Winston-Salem A.  W.  Bunch  Statesville  1933-1934 

1934— High  Point David  Ovens  Charlotte  1934-1935 

1935— Charlotte J.G.Harrison  Mount  Airy  1935-1936 

1936— Raleigh T.  M.  Hunter  Fayetteville  1936-1937 

1937— New  Bern L.  Lyons  Lee  Asheville  1937-1938 

1938— Blowing  Rock W.  F.  Dowdy  New  Bern  1938-1939 

1939— Durham 0.  A.  Swaringen  Concord  1939-1940 

1940— Elizabeth  City ..J.  H.Early  Winston-Salem  1940-1941 

1941— High  Point.... George  W.  Dowdy  Charlotte  1941-1942 

1942— Raleigh C.  C.  Shell  Roanoke  Rapids  1942-1943 

1943— Raleigh F.  R.  Stout  Greensboro  1943-1944 

1944— Raleigh Clyde  R.  Greene  Bocne  1944-1946 

1945— No  Convention  Held 

1946— Wrightsville  Beach Oliver  R  Matthews     Gastonia  1946-1947 

1947— Raleigh --J.H.Blount  Greenville  1947-1948 

1948— Charlotte T.  M.  Driskill  Charlotte  1948-1949 

1949— Charlotte John  M.Carroll  Asheville  1949-1950 

change  in  merchandising  methods,  because  from  the 
very  beginning  it  has  endeavored  to  elevate  mer- 
chandising standards  and  to  bring  about  friendly 
relations  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
merchants. 

ASSOCIATION  OBJECTIVES 

Those  attending  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association  were  nat- 
urally exercised  about  the  problems  which  confronted 
retailers  at  that  time.  The  credit  situation  wag 
appalling  for  credit  granting  was  purely  a  guessing 
game  and  was  not  predicated  upon  experience  and 
founded  upon  fact,  as  it  is  today.     The  trade  was 
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shot  through  and  through  with  all  kinds  of  abuses — 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  sold  direct  to  con- 
sumers and  to  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible  ped- 
dlers after  taking  orders  from  established  retailers ; 
the  market  was  flooded  with  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded  goods ;  merchants  were  afforded  no  protec- 
tion from  fake  and  fraudulent  schemers  and  they 
had  no  way  of  voicing  their  protests  except  as  indi- 
viduals— the  need  for  organization  and  concerted 
action  was  imperative. 

With  this  hasty  and  inadequate  picture  of  prevail- 
ing conditions  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  organizers  stated  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  association  to  be : 

"1.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  merchants 
of  North  Carolina. 

2.  To  correct  the  evils  attending  the  credit  sys- 
tem, and,  if  possible,  to  provide  an  interchangeable 
system  of  credit  reporting  throughout  the  State 
through  the  organization  of  local  merchants  asso- 
ciations. 

3.  To  abate  trade  abuses,  injurious  and  unbusi- 
nesslike practices,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  in  promoting  a  more 
healthy  condition  of  the  trade. 

4.  To  secure  and  promote  State  and  National 
legislation  favorable  to  merchants  and  consumers, 
and  to  oppose  such  legislation  as  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  their  welfare. 

5.  To  protect  the  public  against  the  sale  of  impure 
foods,  misbranded  and  shortweight  goods,  mislead- 
ing and  dishonest  advertising. 

6.  To  disseminate  trade  information,  encourage 
improved  business  methods,  and  generally  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  merchants  and  secure  more 
friendly  relations." 

CATEGORIES  OF  SERVICE 

The  phraseology  employed  in  the  association's  con- 
stitution in  listing  the  objectives  of  the  organization 
is  simple  enough,  but  upon  analysis  and  practical 
application  one  quickly  observes  that  each  objective 
mentioned  opens  numerous  avenues  of  service,  and 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  principal  functions  and 
services  of  the  association  fall  within  the  following 
categories  which  I  will  mention  very  briefly  merely 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  associa- 
tion's activities. 

Legislative — The  association  enjoys  an  exceeding- 
ly enviable  legislative  record.  Since  my  connection 
with  the  association  22  years  ago,  there  have  been  in 
round  figures  23,000  bills  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  which  would  have  adversely  affected  merchants, 
but  during  that  time  only  one  bill  which  the  associa- 
tion opposed  has  been  enacted  into  law  and  that  was 
the  Sales  Tax  Statute  which  was  enacted  in  1933  as 
an  emergency  and  temporary  measure  after  a  pro- 
longed legislative  battle  extending  over  a  period  of 
six  months. 

While  the  legislative  activities  of  the  association 


are  naturally  more  in  opposition  than  in  advocacy 
of  legislation,  nevertheless,  when  the  need  is  appar- 
ent the  association  sponsors  legislation  and  in  this 
respect  it  also  has  an  enviable  record  for  during  the 
past  22  years  it  has  succeessf ully  advocated  hundreds 
of  beneficial  legislative  acts.  In  fact,  every  law  that 
has  been  written  into  the  statute  books  of  this  State 
for  several  decades,  which  is  beneficial  to  retail  mer- 
chants and  which  makes  for  better  conditions  of  the 
trade,  was  enacted  through  the  advocacy,  influence 
and  untiring  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Merchants 
Association. 

Protective — In  addition  to  protecting  merchants 
from  discriminatory  and  harmful  legislation,  the  as- 
sociation engages  in  many  other  protective  activities, 
such  as  its  constant  and  vigorous  opposition  to  illegal 
sales,  untruthful  advertising,  unfair  competition, 
irresponsible  peddlers,  itinerant  merchants,  shop 
lifters,  lottery  schemes,  check  flashers,  and  all  sorts 
of  fake  and  fraudulent  schemers;  and  which  also 
include  its  efforts  to  abate  trade  abuses,  injurious 
and  unbusinesslike  practices  and  its  watchfulness  in 
an  endeavor  to  prevent  unjustifiable  increases  in 
taxes,  utility,  freight,  motor  and  insurance  rates, 
and  similar  imposts  which  accounts  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  overhead  operating  expenses  of  every 
retailer. 

Informational — Under  this  category  of  services 
the  association  endeavors  to  keep  the  membership 
informed  with  respect  to  all  sorts  of  matters  affect- 
ing their  interests.  It  disseminates  information 
mainly  through  the  columns  of  its  monthly  publica- 
tion— The  Retailer — through  the  issuance  of  bulle- 
tins, by  group  meetings,  individual  conferences,  and 
particularly  through  the  medium  of  personal  corre- 
spondence in  replying  to  inquiries  on  the  widest 
imaginable  variety  of  subjects.  Through  this  service 
the  association  has  become  a  central  clearing-house 
for  information  to  both  merchants  and  consumers  of 
the  State  upon  all  matters  affecting  retail  distribu- 
tion. 

Governmental — In  recent  years  a  large  portion  of 
law  concerning  retailers  has  been  delegated  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  so  the  association  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  heads  of  these  agencies,  both 
State  and  Federal,  and  advises  them  of  the  views  of 
retailers  respecting  the  orders,  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  agencies  in  an  endeavor  to  correct,  eliminate 
or  soften  their  impact  upon  the  retail  industry. 
However,  probably  the  greatest  service  rendered 
under  this  category  is  the  representation  the  mem- 
brship  has  in  Raleigh  in  connection  with  matters 
arising  between  the  member  and  the  State  Govern- 
ment. Every  year  I  represent  hundreds  of  members 
of  the  association  before  various  departments,  bu- 
reaus, commissions  and  officials  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment on  a  very  wide  variety  of  matters,  such  as,  in 
securing  rulings,  interpretations  and  opinions  re- 
specting State  statutes;  filing  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  amendments  to  existing  charters;  obtaining 
notary  commissions;  acquiring  information  relative 
to  questions  arising  out  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
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labor,  employment,  taxation,  etc. ;  affecting  adjust- 
ments of  sales  tax  audits;  obtaining  refunds  for 
over-payment  of  license,  privilege  and  other  taxes, 
and  numerous  other  matters. 

Public  Relations — Space  will  permit  the  mention 
of  only  one  other  of  the  principal  categories  of  serv- 
ice of  the  North  Carolina  Merchants  Association  and 
that  is  "Public  Relations."  In  this  field  the  associa- 
tion strives  at  all  times  to  build  good-will  for  mer- 
chants by  furnishing  information  to  the  press,  the 
radio,  and  to  government  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens on  matters  affecting  retail  distribution.  Under 
the  heading  of  Public  Relations  there  is  also  included 
appearances  before  civic  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  addresses  on  topics  which  create  good-will 
by  calling  attention  to  the  high  ethical  standards  of 
retailers  and  the  important  place  retailing  occupies 
in  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Retailing  is  a  great  industry — the  third  largest 
in  the  United  States — and  those  of  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  merchants  association  work  should  lose  no 
opportunity  to  tell  the  world  that  retailing  is  one  of 
the  most  responsible,  patriotic  and  indispensible  in- 
dustries in  the  Nation. 


SEVEN  THOUSAND  MEMBERS 

There  are,  of  course,  many  functions  and  services 
of  the  association  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
this  article  due  to  the  limitations  of  space,  so  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  its  every  service  is  a  constructive 
one  and  that  due  to  the  diversity  of  interests  of  the 
membership,  that  is,  dealers  in  every  conceivable 
classification  of  retailing,  it  is  necessary  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  carry  on  a  very  broad  program  of  activi- 
ties and  one  that  is  beneficial  to  all  retailers  of  the 
State,  irrespective  of  their  membership  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

With  altruism  and  unselfishness  motivating  its 
conduct,  The  North  Carolina  Merchants  Association 
with  its  membership  of  approximately  7,000  of  the 
most  progressive  retailers  of  the  State,  has  become 
an  institution  in  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  active  state  associations  of  merchants 
in  the  United  States.  With  the  passing  of  the  years 
it  has  grown  in  prestige  and  influence  and  it  enjoys 
to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  both  official  and  private  life. 


Wholesale  Association  Promotes  Interest  of  Members 

By  E.  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer ,  North  Carolina  Wholesalers  Association,  Inc. 


The  North  Carolina  Wholesalers  Association,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  1938  and  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  its  Certificate  of  Incorporation  is 
"To  promote  through  mutual  cooperation,  consistent 
with  law,  the  interest  of  the  business  of  the  whole- 
salers ...  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  persons,  firms  and  corporations  en- 
gaged therein." 

The  organization  meeting  was  attended  by  twen- 
ty-three leading  wholesalers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  last  meeting  was  attended  by  well  over 
one  hundred,  a  substantial  increase.  The  original 
incorporators  were  the  late  W.  E.  Colton  and  G.  D. 
Moody  of  Charlotte  and  W.  W.  Hinnant  of  Raleigh. 
The  first  officers  were:  President,  L.  P.  Wrenn, 
Granite  Mercantile  Co.,  Mt.  Airy;  vice-president, 
the  late  W.  E.  Colton,  Carter-Colton  Cigar  Co.,  Char- 
lotte ;  and  secretary-treasurer,  S.  W.  Airey,  Bennett- 
Lewallen  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

The  organization  was  extremely  active  until  the 
war  interfered.  Last  year  the  Association  renewed 
its  activities  and  the  present  officers  are:  president, 
S.  W.  Airey,  Bennett-Lewallen  Co.,  Winston-Salem; 
vice-president,  Charles  H.  Wentz,  Thomas  &  Howard 
Co.,  Salisbury;  and  secretary-treasurer,  E.  S.  Yar- 
brough, Jr.,  J.  M.  Mathes  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  laws,  regulations 
and  other  problems  which  are  common  to  the  group, 
the  Association  expects  to  be  of  more  and  more  serv- 
ice to  the  State  wholesalers. 


The  Association  is  sponsoring  and  hopes  to  get 
passed  by  the  next  Legislature  an  Unfair  Sales  Prac- 
tices Act  similar  to  ones  already  in  effect  in  some  33 
states.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  set  up  a  code  of 
fair  practice  standards  for  both  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  the  State  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
fair  competitive  conditions  in  the  industry  and  full 
protection  of  the  purchasing  public. 

One  of  its  provisions  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  loss 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  fooling  the  public  and  in- 
juring or  destroying  competition.  The  practice  of 
selling  merchandise  regularly  at  less  than  cost  is 
now  recognized  as  a  vicious  tool  of  monopoly.  The 
alarming  growth  of  this  unfair  competition  in  re- 
cent years  makes  it  imperative  for  some  form  of 
protection  for  the  average  local  merchant  in  the 
State.  These  acts  are  in  effect  anti-trust  laws  and 
tend  to  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law. 

The  wholesale  distributors  of  North  Carolina  per- 
form a  vital  and  necessary  service  for  the  people  of 
their  state  and  feel  that  recognition  of  this  service 
should  be  given  by  the  lawmakers  in  their  effort  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  nefarious  practices  that  are 
carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  wholesale  jobbers  in 
North  Carolina  have  a  huge  capital  investment,  em- 
ploy an  army  of  people  and  do  an  annual  business 
of  more  than  $1,290,000,000. 
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N.  C.  Automobile  Dealer  Group  Most  Active  in  Nation 

By  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Ballentine,  Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Automobile  Dealers  Association 


The  North  Carolina  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion has  many  "firsts"  to  its  credit.  It  had  a  mem- 
bership, as  of  May  31st  of  this  year,  of  1,002,  which 
is  considerably  more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  potential 
membership  unless  more  automobile  dealers  go  into 
business  in  North  Carolina. 

This  dealer  group  was  the  first  trade  association  in 
North  Carolina  to  establish  a  group  insurance  plan 
for  its  membership  and  their  employees  after  the 
1947  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  providing 
that  such  associations  could  operate  a  group  insur- 
ance plan. 

The  insurance  plan  in  operation  provides  for  death 
benefits,  dismemberment  benefits,  and  surgical  and 
hospitalization  benefits.  The  plan  as  first  adopted 
did  not  include  provisions  for  dependent  coverage, 
but  last  December  the  Association  broadened  its  in- 
surance plan  and  today  provides  dependency  cover- 
age for  surgical  and  hospitalization  benefits  which 
are  included  in  the  overall  plan. 

This  trade  group,  through  its  legislative  commit- 
tee, sponsors  legislative  programs  which  have  direct 
bearing  and  also  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Association  or  the  business  of  franchise 
automobile  dealers.  For  instance,  in  the  latter  field 
it  has  been  very  active  in  sponsoring  highway  safety 
programs. 

It  is  young  in  years,  having  just  recently  cele- 
brated its  fourteenth  anniversary.  The  membership 
has  almost  doubled  since  1945,  with  consistent 
growth  since  that  time.  In  1945  this  membership 
roster  stood  at  595;  in  1946  it  was  743;  in  1947, 
842 ;  in  1948,  939 ;  and  today,  as  mentioned  above,  it 
has  1,002  active  members.  Membership  dues  are 
based  upon  the  number  of  units  sold  by  the  indi- 
vidual member  during  the  past  year  and  these  dues 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  dues  for  similar 
organizations  in  other  states. 

The  current  officers  of  the  Association  are  M. 
Brack  Wilson  of  Smithfield,  president;  T.  A.  Wil- 
liams of  Greensboro,  vice-president;  T.  D.  Hunter, 
Jr.,  of  Hendersonville,  secretary;  W.  F.  Yarborough 
of  Fayetteville,  treasurer;  and  P.  L.  Abernethy  of 
Charlotte,  director  for  North  Carolina  in  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association.  The  Execu- 
tive Office  is  maintained  in  Raleigh  and  has  a  staff 
of  twelve  people.  In  addition,  the  Association  has 
an  attorney  and  a  public  relations  adviser  on  a  re- 
tainer basis. 

Directors  of  the  association  are:  L.  T.  Russell, 
Canton;  E.  G.  Thomas,  Hendersonville;  H.  G.  Sain, 
Marion;  A.  F.  Kilby,  North  Wilkesboro;  Fred  H. 
Deaton,  Statesville;  E.  D.  Craig,  Gastonia;  Frank  D. 
Gossett,  Charlotte;  Clyde  H.  Harriss,  Salisbury;  F. 
J.  DeTamble,  Winston-Salem;  H.  G.  Ilderton,  High 
Point;  John  M.  Tiller,  Durham;  T.  L.  Black,  Pine- 
hurst;  H.  J.  Rawls,  Fairmont;  W.  F.  Yarborough, 


Fayetteville;  M.  Brack  Wilson,  Smithfield;  C.  L. 
Carrow,  Kinston;  W.  P.  Sutton,  Wilmington;  J.  W. 
Babson,  New  Bern  ;  David  Davenport,  Rocky  Mount ; 
Walter  Harrington,  Greenville;  W.  P.  McDowell,  Jr., 
Elizabeth  City,  and  W.  L.  Jenkins,  Aulander. 

The  Association  renders  many  services  to  its  mem- 
bership, included  in  which  is  a  weekly  bulletin  that 
keeps  members  informed  as  to  pending  legislation 
in  the  national  Congress,  pending  legislation  in  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  when  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, interpretation  of  laws  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions directly  and  indirectly  affecting  automobile 
dealers  which  are  promulgated  by  governmental 
agencies  of  all  levels,  special  title  service,  and  a 
monthly  compilation  of  the  number  of  new  cars  and 
trucks  sold  by  makes  in  the  100  counties  in  the 
State. 

The  group  insurance  plan  referred  to  above  is 
held  up  as  a  model  throughout  the  United  States  for 
automobile  dealer  groups.  Representatives  of  for- 
eign governments  have  even  visited  Association 
offices  to  ascertain  how  this  widely  covering  group 
insurance  plan  operates. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  direct  services  which 
the  Association  and  its  Executive  Office  render  to 
the  membership.  The  annual  convention,  held  each 
May,  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  dealers  and  the  list 
of  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  is  always  impres- 
sive, with  several  national  figures  always  appearing 
on  the  program. 

It  is  reported  in  trade  circles  that  the  Association 
has  the  largest  membership,  when  measured  against 
the  total  number  of  dealers  in  the  State,  of  any  sim- 
ilar trade  organization  in  the  United  States. 


B.  C.  MOORE  &  SONS,  INC. 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

over  an  adjoining  building  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  operated;  larger  quarters  were  secured  in 
Siler  City,  and  second  floors  have  been  opened  up  in 
Lincolnton  and  Red  Springs. 

In  addition  to  opening  up  new  stores,  a  general 
program  of  improvement  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
stores  in  the  other  three  States. 

The  store  managers  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come stockholders  in  the  firm.  A  pension  plan  is  in 
operation  for  all  employees  and  under  a  profit  shar- 
ing plan,  all  employees  receive  Christmas  bonuses 
and  fiscal  year  bonuses. 

Locations  of  the  North  Carolina  stores  and  their 
managers  are  as  follows :  Asheboro,  C.  Graham 
Mangum ;  Lincolnton,  Lex  Ramseur ;  Marshville, 
Hugh  P.  Stafford ;  Red  Springs,  Sam  B.  Laney ;  Red 
Springs  (Moore's  Dept.  Store),  W.  H.  King;  Siler 
City,  James  Paul  Hunt;  St.  Pauls,  L.  D.  Short;  Troy, 
Joe  W.  Huntley;  Wadesboro,  John  A.  Ratliffe; 
Wadesboro  (Moore's  Value  Center),  W.  C.  Moore. 
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N.  C.  Readjustment  Allowance  Program,  Sept.  '44-July  '49 

~~~~  By  Mrs.  Viola  T.  March,  Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


"  On  July  25,  1949,  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Allowance  Program  for  unemployed  and  self-em- 
ployed veterans  officially  terminated  except  for  a 
limited  group.  No  more  self-employment  benefits 
will  be  paid,  and  compensation  for  unemployed  vet- 
erans will  be  paid  only  to  two  small  groups.  First, 
veterans  who  reenlisted  in  the  armed  forces  during 
the  1945-46  recruiting  drive  will  remain  eligible  for 
these  benefits  for  two  years  after  their  service  ends. 
Secondly,  veterans  who  served  during  the  war  and 
were  discharged  after  July  25,  1947  (the  date  set  as 
the  official  end  of  hostilities)  will  remain  eligible 
until  two  years  after  their  date  of  discharge. 

The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  popularly  known  as  the 
"G.  I.  Bill,"  which  in  Title  V  provides  for  allowances 
to  unemployed  veterans  of  World  War  II,  gave  au- 
thority to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  that  part  of  its  program  to 
state  employment  security  agencies.  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  Employment  Security  Commission,  by  agree- 
ment, assumed  responsibility  for  handling  all  claims 
for  veteran's  readjustment  allowances  and  to  make 
or  authorize  payments. 

On  September  4,  1944,  this  new  phase  of  opera- 
tions became  effective.  At  that  time  the  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  were  operated  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission ;  so  the  Commission's  claims  dep- 
uties held  a  series  of  training  conferences  for  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  claimstakers  and  Employ- 
ment Service  interviewers  throughout  the  State  to 
make  sure  that  at  every  point  where  the  vital  con- 
tacts with  veterans  might  be  made,  there  would  be  a 
fully  informed  U.  C.  or  E.  S.  representative  to  handle 
applications  and  claims  for  veterans  readjustment 
allowances. 

ELIGIBILITY— DISQ  UALIFICA  TIONS 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  readjustment 
allowance  the  veteran  had  to  meet  three  specific 
requirements.  First,  he  had  to  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. Secondly,  he  must  have  been  in  active 
service  after  September  16,  1940,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  World  War  II,  July  25,  1947.  Thirdly,  he 
had  to  have  at  least  ninety  days  of  active  service, 
unless  he  was  discharged  because  of  a  service  con- 
nected disability.  If  the  veteran  were  able  to  satisfy 
these  conditions,  he  could  claim  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  any  week  of  unemployment,  or  partial  unem- 
ployment: first,  if  he  earned  less  than  $23  in  such 
week;  secondly,  provided  he  resided  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  making  the  claim ;  thirdly,  that 
he  was  able  to  work  and  available  for  suitable  work ; 
and,  fourthly,  that  he  registered  with  and  continued 
to  report  to  a  public  employment  office. 

A  veteran  could  be  disqualified  to  receive  a  read- 


justment allowance  under  three  condition.  First,  he 
voluntarily  left  suitable  work  without  good  cause  or 
was  discharged  or  suspended  for  misconduct  in  the 
course  of  his  employment.  Secondly,  he  failed  to 
accept  suitable  work  when  it  was  offered  or  failed 
to  attend  an  available  free  training  course  without 
good  cause.  Thirdly,  the  unemployment  was  due  to 
a  work  stoppage  resulting  from  a  labor  dispute, 
unless  the  veteran  was  neither  participating  nor 
directly  interested  in  the  dispute  and  did  not  belong 
to  the  grade  or  class  of  workers  involved  in  it.  In 
all  three  cases  the  period  of  disqualification  con- 
sisted of  the  week  in  which  the  disqualifying  act 
occurred  and  normally  not  more  than  four  immed- 
iately succeeding  weeks.  However,  the  period  of 
disqualification  could  be  extended  but  not  to  exceed 
eight  additional  weeks  in  the  case  of  any  one  dis- 
qualification. 

UNEMPLOYED  AND  SELF-EMPLOYED 

The  weekly  readjustment  allowance  provided  in 
the  G.  I.  Bill  was  $20  to  run  for  a  period  determined 
by  each  veteran's  length  of  service  up  to  a  total  of 
52  weeks  at  any  time  from  1944  to  July  25,  1949. 
The  amount  of  the  allowance  for  any  week  was  $20 
less  any  wages  earned  during  the  week  over  $3. 
Self-employed  allowances  first  became  available  in 
November,  1944,  for  self-employment  during  the 
preceding  month  of  October. 

If  a  veteran  was  not  working  for  wages  or  salary, 
but  was  self-employed,  his  allowance  was  determined 
on  a  monthly  basis.  He  was  entitled  to  receive  an 
allowance  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  his  net 
earnings  fell  short  of  $100  per  month  for  the  pre- 
vious calendar  month.  The  same  limitations  as  to 
periods  of  entitlement  up  to  52  weeks,  depending  on 
the  length  of  military  service,  applied.  Any  veteran 
whose  claim  for  an  allowance  was  denied,  was  en- 
titled to  a  fair  hearing  before  one  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission's  claims  deputies  with  the  right 
to  carry  the  decision  to  an  appeals  deputy  if  he  were 
not  fully  satisfied  with  the  decision  rendered. 

These  allowances  provided  financial  aid  during  the 
interim  of  a  veteran's  discharge  from  service  and 
his  employment  in  suitable  work.  The  allowances 
were  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  for  the  veterans  who 
were  trying  to  find  the  right  job;  and  (2)  those  for 
the  veterans  who  went  to  work  for  themselves  but 
could  not  net  as  much  as  $100  a  month.  Of  course, 
each  veteran  unable  to  find  a  suitable  job  had  to 
decide  for  himself  when  he  returned  home  whether 
he  wanted  to  use  up  his  benefits  right  away  and  claim 
allowances  until  he  was  permanently  placed — either 
in  a  job  for  himself  or  with  someone  else — or  whether 
he  wanted  to  let  the  G.  I.  benefits  stand  as  a  reserve 
against  future  contingencies  when  he  might  need  it 
more. 
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PENALTIES  IN  FRAUD  CASES 

Any  veteran  who  knowingly  accepted  an  allowance 
to  which  he  was  not  entitled  became  ineligible  to 
receive  any  further  allowance.  Any  veteran  claim- 
ing a  readjustment  allowance  was  required  to  report 
earnings.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mission's claims  agents  throughout  the  State  was 
bringing  to  account  those  persons  who  obtained  pay- 
ments through  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  For 
any  action  which  may  have  been  necessary  in  these 
cases,  the  Commission  forwarded  the  case  history 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  proper  attention. 
Any  veteran  who  drew  an  allowance  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled  was  required  to  refund  the  amount 
drawn,  whether  there  was  evidence  of  fraud  or  not. 

In  all  cases  involving  fraud  more  severe  steps 
were  taken.  If  a  veteran  obtained  or  received  any 
money,  check,  or  allowance  under  the  G.  I.  benefits 
without  being  entitled  to  it,  and  with  the  intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  he  was  punished  by  (1) 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  (2)  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  (3)  both  the  fine  and 
imprisonment.  If  a  veteran  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  any  false  statement  of  a  material  fact  in  any 
claim  for  an  allowance  under  this  program,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  his  conviction  he 
was  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

N.  C.  VETERANS  GET  $9^,523,000 

Approximately  375,000  North  Carolina  veterans 
have  been  discharged  from  the  services  to  date,  and 
about  56  percent  of  this  number  received  unemploy- 
ment or  self-employment  benefits  at  on  time  or  an- 
other. In  administering  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Allowance  Program  the  Commission  made  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  payments  amounting 
to  $94,592,951  to  some  210,386  unemployed  and  self- 
employed  veterans  before  the  major  portion  of  the 
program  terminated  on  July  25,  1949.  About  155,025 
veterans  in  the  State  received  $48,494,027  in  unem- 
ployment payments  since  the  program  was  launched 
in  September  1944.  A  total  of  $46,098,924  was  paid 
to  around  55,361  self-employed  veterans  who  earned 
less  than  $100  a  month  for  a  maximum  of  10.2 
months  since  November  1944.  A  total  of  13,710 
unemployed  veterans  drew  their  maximum  amount 
of  allowances,  and  22,531  self-employed  veterans 
exhausted  their  benefits.  Approximately  95  percent 
of  the  self-employed  veterans  were  farmers  or  other 
agricultural  self-employed  workers. 

A  total  of  2,100,801  checks  covering  2,436,982 
weeks  of  compensation  were  issued  to  unemployed 
veterans,  and  483,006  claims  were  certified  for  self- 
employed  veterans.  During  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  first  part  of  August  this  year  most  of  the 
18,007  veterans  then  on  the  active  rolls  received 
their  last  checks,  since  Congress  stipulated  that 
benefits  would  expire  two  years  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  which  was  set  by  Presidential  order  as  of 
July  25,  1947. 


30%  EXHAUST  BENEFITS 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Allowances  for  unem- 
ployment, starting  low  in  the  last  four  months  of 
1944  and  remaining  moderate  during  most  of  the 
year  1945  but  increasing  monthly,  reached  the  high- 
est annual  peak  in  1946  when  1,017,745  weeks  were 
compensated  and  a  total  of  $20,306,790  paid  out.  In 
June  of  this  year  27,644  veterans  drew  benefits  dur- 
ing the  peak-load  week,  the  highest  number  paid 
during  any  single  week  the  program  was  in  effect. 
Although  the  greatest  number  of  checks  issued  was 
in  August,  1946,  with  105,697,  the  month  of  May 

1946  had  the  greatest  number  of  weeks  compensated, 
a  total  of  121,000,  and  a  total  of  $2,415,830  paid  out, 
the  largest  amount  for  any  one  month  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  program.  Also,  1946  was  the  year 
more  veterans  claimed  unemployment  allowances  for 
the  first  time  with  81,445,  or  approximately  53  per- 
cent of  the  total  number.  The  year  1947  experienced 
4,067  exhaustions  of  unemployed  benefits  which  was 
the  highest  yearly  total  and  about  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  exhausting  their  benefits  during  the 
entire  program. 

Self-employed  claims  activities  which  began  in 
October  1944,  rose  gradually  in  1945,  gained  momen- 
tum in  1946,  and  soared  to  the  highest  heights  in 

1947  when  203,944  claims  were  certified  involving 
the  payment  of  $19,244,245,  which  accounted  for 
approximately  42  percent  of  the  total  paid  during  the 
program.  In  this  same  year  13,495  self-employed 
veterans  exhausted  their  benefits,  or  about  60  percent 
of  the  entire  number  of  exhaustions.  However,  in 
May  1946  a  total  of  36,319  self-employed  veterans 
were  paid  $3,782,089,  which  was  the  peak  month  of 
the  entire  program. 

The  greatest  number  of  veterans  claiming  self- 
employment  allowances  for  the  first  time  occurred 
in  1946,  when  30,997  filed,  or  around  56  percent  of 
the  total.  March  of  that  year  (1946)  proved  the 
peak  month  of  the  whole  program  with  7,308  self- 
employed  veterans  filing  new  claims.  Since  the 
majority  of  the  veterans  claiming  benefits  for  self- 
employment  in  North  Carolina  were  farmers,  it  was 
logical  that  more  should  file  during  the  first  few 
months  when  the  yearly  agricultural  season  was  be- 
ginning. 

PEAK  REACHED  IN  19 %6 

More  veterans  filed  claims  for  first  allowances 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1946  than  any  quarterly 
period  of  the  entire  program.  At  this  time  a  total 
of  34,805  veterans  filed  for  unemployment  benefits, 
or  about  23  percent  of  the  total  number ;  and  16,258 
veterans  registered  for  self -employment  benefits,  or 
approximately  29  percent  of  the  complete  total.  As 
a  result  more  money  was  paid  out  in  benefits  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1946;  for  unemployed  veterans 
received  $6,850,100  and  self-employed  veterans  got 
$8,206,090  which  represents  around  14  percent  and 
18  percent  of  the  total  amounts  respectively.  During 
this  second  quarter  of  1946  a  total  of  303,410  checks 
for  unemployment  were  certified  and  341,855  weeks 
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compensated  for  unemployment,  showing  the  great- 
est activities  in  these  two  phases  of  the  program. 
However,  more  claims  were  certified  for  self-employ- 
ment in  the  second  quarter  of  1947,  or  83,467. 

During  this  same  quarter  5,848  veterans  exhaust- 
ed their  self-employment  benefits  which  was  the  larg- 
est numerical  increase  of  any  quarter.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  quarter  of  1949,  the  last  complete 
quarter  of  the  program,  that  the  unemployed  vet- 
erans reached  their  peak  of  exhaustions;  as  a  total 
of  2,181  exhausted  their  benefits  at  this  time. 

BENEFITS  PAID  TO  UNEMPLOYED  VETERANS  UNDER 

THE  G.  I.  POGRAM  BY  YEARS 

September  1944 — July  1949 


Year 


Total. 
1944- 
194.r_. 
1946- 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 


No.  Vet. 

No  Checks 

Amount 

No.  Weeks 

Claiming 

No.  Vet. 

Issued 

Paid 

Compensated 

First 
Allowances 

Exhausting 
Benefits 

2,100,801 

$48,494,027 

2,436,982 

155,025 

13,710 

5,449 

108,371 

5,722 

1,474 

78,509 

1,709,648 

86,873 

17,335 

205 

898,707 

20,306,790 

1,017,745 

81,445 

1,854 

489,011 

11,368,572 

571,553 

26,706 

4,067 

319,231 

7,510,432 

378,036 

15,283 

4,159 

309,894 

7,490,214 

377,053 

12,782 

3,525 

BENEFITS  PAID  TO  SELF-EMPLOYED  VETERANS 

UNDER  THE  G.  I.  PROGRAM  BY  YEARS 

October  1944 — July  1949 


No.  Vets. 

No.  Vets. 

Year 

No.  Claims 

Amount 

Claiming 

Exhausting 

Certified 

Paid 

First  Allowances 

Benefits 

Total 

483,006 

%    46,098,924 

55,361 

22,531 

1944 

37 

1945 

3,378 

329,760 

1,587 

1946 

187,964 

18,421,310 

30,997 

1,014 

1947 

203,944 

19,244,245 

16,028 

13,495 

1948 

60,314 

5,550,232 

4,330 

5,793 

I  949 

27,406 

2,553,377 

2,382 

2,229 

• 

PEABODY  DRUG  CO. 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

his  estate  and  has  since  operated  it,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent firm.  Officers  of  the  Peabody  Drug  Co.  are 
H.  C.  Starling,  president;  J.  A.  Weatherford,  execu- 
tive vice-president;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Page,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Except  for  Mr.  Weatherford,  the  officers 
are  the  same  as  those  of  The  W.  H.  King  Drug  Co. 

The  Peabody  Drug  Co.  operates  in  an  area  within 
a  radius  of  approximately  100  miles  from  Durham. 
It  operates  two  trucks  in  making  deliveries  within 
the  city  of  Durham,  shopping  goods  to  points  outside 
Four  salesmen  cover  the  territory  and  the  firm  em- 
ploys approximately  30  workers. 

Mr.  Weatherford,  who  has  been  with  the  firm  for 
30  years,  was  employed  for  several  years  as  pricer 
of  merchandise.  In  1938  he  succeeded  Mr.  Duckett 
as  general  manager  of  the  business  and  was  elected 
vice-president  in  the  re-organization. 

The  Peabody  Drug  Co.,  as  has  its  parent  organiza- 
tion, has  practically  doubled  its  business  during  the 
past  15  years.  It  also  features  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  phar- 
maceuticals and  other  nationally  advertised  drug 
supplies. 


North  Carolina 

James  Chadwick 

North  Carolina  etheral  inspired  in  riches  full 
Attired  by  God,  perpetual,  majestic,  wonderful 
Nature  incarnate  in  your  beauty  still 
Breathed  by  God,  His  holy  will. 

Your  mountains  lifting  their  lofty  peaks  on  high 
Pushing  their  scenic  grandeur  to  the  sky 
Statured  tall  in  sacred  might 
Inspiring  souls  as  they  pass  by. 

Apollo  swiftly  drew  his  rein 
Awed  to  find  such  scenic  gain 
Spending  time  that  he  should  use 
Seeing  celestial  serenity  in  his  review. 

The  deer  in  flight 

The  fox  at  night 

Wide  mouth  bass,  brim,  and  pike 

Carolina,  indeed,  a  sportsman's  paradise. 

Alder  trees  and  bubbling  brooks 

Rippling  grain  by  the  shady  nook 

Open  plains  with  pumpkin  ripe 

Into  the  mountains  down  the  country  side. 

The  snowflakes  myriad  castles  diamonds  blow 
The  dogwood  in  sequestered  valley  grow 
The  jasmine  burning  bright  upon  the  sand 
Touched  by  God  His  omnipotent  hand. 

The  lakes  tranquil  at  night 

Painted  shadows  coloring  the  twilight 

The  wide  mouth  bass  leap  to  rise 

The  day  is  done,  restful  peace,  perfect  sight. 

Created  in  beauty 
Exalted  in  splendod 
North  Carolina  eternal  be 
Endowed  by  God,  His  masterpiece. 

Note:  James  Chadwick,  author  of  this  poem,  is  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Marble  Co.,  Marble,  Cherokee 
County,  N.  C,  and  prepared  an  interesting  article  for  the 
Winter,  1947,  issue  of  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  under  the 
title  "International  Demand  for  Cherokee  County  Marble". 
He  is  the  author  of  several  poems  which  have  been  used  in 
leading  publications,  including  "The  Unmarked  Grave",  "To 
a  Monument",  "To  a  Cemetery",  "What  Price  Mother", 
"Christmas  Day",  "Easter  Morning",  "Thanksgiving  Day" 
and  others. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Continued  from  page  119) 
venture  in  Raleigh  which  continued  for  three  years. 
In  1931,  a  depression  year,  Mr.  Finley  decided  to 
start  his  own  business  and  founded  the  North  Caro- 
lina Equipment  Co.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
vast  distribution  system  which  A.  E.  Finley  and 
Associates  now  control.  In  addition  to  the  head- 
quarters in  Raleigh  and  four  other  plants  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Finley  controls  10  plants  in  four  other 
states.  These  include  Hampton  Roads  Tractor  & 
Equipment  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Southern  Equipment 
Sales  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  four  Florida-Georgia 
Tractor  Co.  corporations;  one  at  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
one  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  with  branches  at  Orlando, 
and  Tampa,  and  another  at  Miami,  Fla. 


Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 
Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 
Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 
Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 
Biennial  Report,  1944-1946. 

Biennial  Report,  1946-1948. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.     (Mimeographed.)     Out  of 

print. 
Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1949). 

Employment  Security  Neivs  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.2,  Nos.  1,  2,3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 

(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 

The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3,  4  (1947) 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  2-3,  4  (1948) 
Vol.  7,  No.  1,2,3-4  (1949) 

Rules  and  Regulation.  Amended  June  14,  1949. 
Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 

Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 

Information  for  Workers  about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 
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Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
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Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 

Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  Cr  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special  Studies,  1944-1945-1946  by  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics) 
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by  Industry 
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Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
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Special  Survey  of  Veterans  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances 

Trends  in  Covered  Employment  and  Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Evaluation  of  Local  Employment  Office  and  Per- 
sonnel Performance  1946 

Trends  in  Employment  and  Wages  1945-1946-1947 

The  March  of  Industrialization 

Trends  in  Manufacture  1945-1946 

Trends  in  Employment  by  Size  of  Firm  1945-1946 

Analysis  of  Claims  With  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 
1947. 

N.  C.  Employment  and  Labor  Force,  1947. 

Labor  Supply  Survey  in  All  Towns  of  1000  Popu- 
lation and  Over 

Employment  and  Wages  by  County  and  Industry, 
3rd  Qtr.  1947  to  2nd  Qtr.  1949,  Inc.. 

Labor  Market  Information  Brief  by  Industry  and 
Area 

The  Course  of  Inflation 

Economic  Disorder  Produces  Economic  Insecurity 

The  Influence  of  Industry  on  Population  Change 

Industry  Turn-Over,  1946-1947 

Research  in  the  Employment  Security  Program 

Measurements  of  Employment  Instability 
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N.  C.  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS 

North  Carolina  has  her  full  share  of  hotels  and 
restaurants,  by  whatever  names  called.  State  rec- 
ords indicate  that  about  500  hotels  are  now  licensed 
and  are  operating  in  North  Carolina.  An  estimate 
places  their  value  at  about  $125,000,000,  and  another 
estimate  indicates  that  between  25,000  and  30,000 
hotel  rooms  are  available  in  the  State.  Another 
guess  would  place  at  around  9,000  the  number  of 
rooms  available  in  tourist  homes,  motels,  tourist 
and  motor  courts.  No  figures  were  available  readily 
on  the  number  of  eating  places  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  but  the  number  runs  into  the  thousands, 
and  many  others,  licensed  as  drug  stores,  serve 
meals,  especially  lunch. 

The  Employment  Security  Commission's  records 
show  that  approximately  140  hotels  are  covered  by 
the  Employment  Security  Law,  that  they  employ 
around  5,250  workers,  and  that  wages  paid  in  1948 
to  these  covered  workers  amounted  to  slightly  less 
than  $6,250,000.  In  eating  and  drinking  places, 
more  than  500  were  subject  to  the  law,  employing 
almost  7,500  workers  and  paying  them  wages  in 
1948  of  more  than  $8,700,000.  These  figures  do  not 
reflect  entirely  the  added  activity  during  the  resort 
seasons,  summer  or  winter.  Nor  do  they  include 
the  increasing  numbers  of  tourist  courts,  cabins 
motor  courts  and  other  places  of  entertainment  that 
are  springing  up  in  practically  every  section  of  the 
State.  These  new  places,  very  few  of  which  are 
covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Law,  since 
most  of  them  have  less  than  eight  employees  are 
making  some  inroads  into  the  regular  hotel  and  res- 
taurant business  of  the  State.  However,  they  are 
also  creating  new  business  for  the  State,  and  enter- 
tain many  who  are  not  hotel  patrons  normally. 

North  Carolina's  accommodations  for  visitors  are 
not  only  increasing  to  meet  the  tourist  demands,  but 
they  are  also  being  improved  in  appearance  and  par- 
ticularly in  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  also  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  numerous  visitors.  Likewise, 
the  State's  Health  Department  is  inspecting,  rating 
and  grading  all  hotels  and  eating  places,  an  activity 
which  has  resulted  in  vast  improvement  in  these 
public  places  in  recent  years.  In  this  State  31  eat- 
ing places  have  qualified  for  inclusion  in  Duncan 
Hines'  "Adventures  in  Good  Eating",  and  scores  of 
others  could  doubtless  meet  this  classification. 

North  Carolina  includes  among  her  eating  and 
sleeping  places  some  of  every  type  or  name  of  places 
imaginable.  Starting  with  the  old  English  ordinary, 
these  include:  inn,  tavern,  lodge,  hotel,  ho(me)tel, 
motel,  hometel,  manor,  court,  cabin,  cottage,  home, 
ranch,  billet,  restaurant,  cafe,  club,  cafeteria,  grill, 
farm  and  numerous  others. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  numerous  hotel  and  res- 
taurant men  and  women,  chambers  of  commerce, 
local  historians  and  old-timers  in  North  Carolina 
communities  for  the  information  included  in  this 
issue.  In  addition  to  recording  activities  of  many 
present-day  hotels  and  restaurants,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  mention,  at  least,  some  of  the  earlier 
hotels  and  eating  places  in  the  State,  and  local  citi- 
zens have  furnished  valuable  information.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  given  to  Everett  Allen,  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association,  and  to  H. 
H.  Melvin,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Restau- 
rant Association,  who,  with  their  organizations,  have 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  Thanks  to  those  who 
have  contributed  by-line  articles. 
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Organization  and  Activities,  N.  C.  Hotel  Association 


By  H.  Preston  Pitts,  President 


For  some  25  years  the  affairs  of  the  hotel  men  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  were 
centered  in  the  Southern  Hotel  Association.  This 
association  looked  after  the  interests  of  its  members, 
made  dues  collections,  issued  protective  bulletins  and 
held  meetings  and  conventions  which  were  attended 
by  delegates  from  the  three  states.  The  office  of 
president  rotated  from  state  to  state  and  in  1931 
E.  I.  Bugg,  of  The  Malbourne  in  Durham,  was  elect- 
ed president. 

He  was  followed  by  Earle  H.  Spence,  Davidson, 
who  was  president  in  1934 ;  Alton  L.  Bland,  Hotel 
Charlotte,  1937;  S.  Les  Myers,  Concord,  1940;  Hay- 
wood Duke,  Greensboro,  1943 ;  and  H.  "Pres"  Pitts, 
Morganton,  1947. 

During  the  war,  however,  members  of  the  three 
state  groups  decided  to  establish  state  associations 
and  to  continue  the  Southern  Hotel  Association  as  a 
social  group.  This  group  now  holds  an  annual  con- 
vention and  election  each  spring.  In  1949  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  West  Virginia  was  taken  into  mem- 
bership and  the  Southern  now  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership hotels  from  four  states. 

In  October,  1944,  a  group  of  North  Carolina  men 
interested  in  forming  the  North  Carolina  Hotel  As- 
sociation held  several  meetings,  drew  up  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  and  elected  officers  and  directors. 
The  certificate  of  incorporation,  which  was  filed 
with  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure  on  October  31, 
1944,  includes  the  following  section : 

"III.  The  objects  for  which  this  association  is  formed 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  hotel  business 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  to  encourage  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  cordial  relations  among  hotel  men  gen- 
erally and  in  this  State  and  section  particularly,  and  espe- 
cially to  coordinate,  supplement  and  harmonize  the  work 
of  this  Association  and  its  membership  with  the  work  of 
other  similar  Associations. 


(b)  To  protect  the  members  of  this  Association  from  un- 
just and  unwise  legislation;  to  promote  and  properly  pre- 
sent the  just  and  proper  interest  of  hotels  and  associated 
clubs  before  the  Legislative  and  other  Assemblies;  to  pro- 
tect and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  their  just  interest  from 
misrepresentation  and  their  membership  and  activities  from 
unfair  and  improper  discrimination;  to  protect  the  members 
of  this  Association  against  dishonest  practices  and  improper 
discriminations;  to  foster  and  promote  matters  of  interest 
and  concern  to  those  engaged  in  the  hotel,  club  and  allied 
business  and  particularly  to  devise  and  develop  means  and 
methods  of  improved  public  relations  for  the  Association 
and  its  membership. 

(c)  To  consider  and  deal  with  all  problems  concerning  the 
welfare,  management  and  proper  direction"  of  the  industry 
and  activity  in  which  its  members  are  concerned;  to  study 
and  present  to  its  membership  and  the  public  information 
concerning  the  problems  and  just  practices  of  its  member- 
ship; to  secure,  in  every  proper  way,  cooperative  action  in 
advancing  the  welfare  and  common  purposes  of  its  mem- 
bership.; to  foster  equity  in  the  business  usages  and  promote 
all  proper  activities  aimed  to  enable  the  business  of  its 
membership  to  conduct  itself  with  greatest  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  public  service. 

(d)  To  collect  and  disseminate  statistics  and  other  in- 
formation of  interest  to  its  membership;  to  conduct  such 
trade  promotion  activities,  including  advertising  and  pub- 
licity, as  may  be  helpful  in  the  proper  promotion  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  membership;  to  assist  in  every  proper  way  in 
the  exchange  among  its  membership  of  legitimate  credit  in- 
formation and  the  protection  of  its  membership  against 
fraud  and  improper  practices;  and  to  engage  in  any  lawful 
activity  which  will  enhance  the  efficient  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  and  apprize  the  public  of  its  scope  and 
character. 

(e)  To  buy,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  such  land  and 
other  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  carrying  on  of  the  activities  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  to  hold  and  improve  said  properties,  by  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  activity. 

(f )  Generally,  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  expedient  or  desirable  for  the  proper  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
this  Association  is  formed  and  created. 


Grove  Park  Inn,   Asheville,   massive   and   magnificent   hotel   catering  to  a  high  type  of  clientele.   Now  operates  in  summers  only, 

{See  article,  Page  51) 
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The  original  incorporators  were  W.  A.  Meadows, 
Goldsboro,  R.  B.  Curran,  High  Point,  and  Haywood 
Duke,  Greensboro. 

The  first  officers  were :  Haywood  Duke,  King  Cot- 
ton Hotel,  Greensboro,  president;  Kenneth  Phillips, 
Hotel  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  vice-president;  and  R.  B. 
Curran,  The  Sheraton,  High  Point,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The  State  was  divided  into  three  sections,  West, 
Central  and  East,  and  two  directors  were  elected 
from  each  section.    They  were : 

West:  Jack  Enwright,  The  Langren,  Asheville, 
and  Joe  B.  McCoy,  The  Wilkes  Hotel,  North  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Central :  A.  N.  Greene,  Hotel  Charlotte,  Charlotte, 
and  S.  Les  Myers,  Hotel  Concord,  Concord. 

East:  B.  B.  Nicholson,  The  New  Ricks,  Rocky 
Mount,  and  Daniel  M.  Miles,  The  Queen  Anne,  New 
Bern. 

Among  those  attending  the  first  meeting  were  E. 
I.  Bugg,  The  Malbourne,  Durham;  George  W.  Ser- 
rett,  Washington  Duke  Hotel,  Durham ;  E.  0.  Marsh- 
burn,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Raleigh;  S.  Coleman 
Crabtree,  Lorraine  Hotel,  Lumberton;  W.  E.  Hock- 
ett,  Belvedere  Hotel,  Southern  Pines;  A.  L.  Bland, 
Hotel  Charlotte,  Charlotte;  W.  E.  Barnes,  Hotel 
Cherry,  Wilson;  T.  P.  Gray,  Jr.,  Hotel  Raleigh,  Ral- 
eigh; J.  A.  Burgess,  Hotel  Millbrook,  Fayetteville ; 
G.  A.  Martin,  Hotel  Prince  Charles,  Fayetteville; 
P.  G.  Bunn,  Rufus  King  Hotel,  Clinton;  Robert  I. 
Lee,  Hotel  Carolina,  Raleigh;  and  Walter  Bovard, 
Graystone  Inn,  Roaring  Gap.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Sir  Walter  in  Raleigh. 


OFFICERS,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
N.  CAROLINA  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Raleigh  last  December  are  as 
follows:  H.  Preston  Pitts,  The  Caldwell,  Morganton,  presi- 
dent; Arthur  G.  Corpening,  Jr.,  The  Sheraton,  High  Point, 
vice-president;  T.  P.  Gray,  Hotel  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  counsel; 
Walter  A.  Stansbury,  Hotel  Goldsboro,  Goldsboro,  immedi- 
ate past  president  and  chairman  of  board  of  directors; 
Everett  Allen,  Raleigh,  executive  vice-president. 

Board  of  Directors:  E.  I.  Bugg,  The  Malbourne,  Durham, 
honorary  life  member;  E.  S.  Blodgett,  The  Berkshire,  Pine- 
hurst;  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Hotel  Wilrik,  Sanford;  Wil- 
liam S.  Clements,  The  Carlheim,  Lenoir;  R.  B.  Curran, 
Asheville-Biltmore,  Asheville;  Gilbert  A.  Martin,  The  Prince 
Charles,  Fayetteville;  Leo  B.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Mayfair  Hotel, 
Charlotte. 

A.  N.  Greene,  Hotel  Charlotte,  is  the  North  Carolina  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation. 

Past  presidents  are:  Haywood  Duke,  manager,  King  Cot- 
ton, Greensboro,  1944-47;  A.  N.  Greene,  manager,  Hotel 
Charlotte,  194  7-48;  Walter  A.  Stansbury,  manager.  Hotel 
Goldsboro,  1948-49.  Miss  Tommie  Watlington,  Greensboro, 
was  secretary  from  1944  to  1949. 


Miss  Tommie  Watlington,  Greensboro,  was  execu- 
tive secretary  until  May  1,  1949,  when  the  office  of 
the  association  was  moved  from  Greensboro  to  Ral- 
eigh, and  Everett  Allen  became  executive  vice-presi- 
dent. He  established  headquarters  in  the  Wachovia 
Bank  Building. 


Eating  Places  Attain  High  Food  and  Service  Standards 

By  M.  M.  Melvin,  Executive  Vice-President,  North  Carolina  Restaurant  Association 


The  North  Carolina  Restaurant  Association  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  progressive  restaurant  ope- 
rators in  December  1946.  The  organization  obtain- 
ed its  charter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  February 
17,  1947.  A  full-time  executive  officer  and  an  office 
secretary  were  employed  on  March  15,  1947.  The 
offices  are  located  at  223  North  East  Street,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

The  objectives  for  which  the  association  was  or- 
ganized were  to  raise  and  maintain  the  general 
standards  of  the  restaurant  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  mutual  information,  advice  and  assistance; 
to  obtain  and  distribute  among  its  members  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  operation  of  restaurants;  to 
organize,  conduct  and  carry  on  various  plans,  efforts 
and  undertakings  for  the  general  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  public  which  it  serves ;  to  work  in  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  with  local,  state,  and 
national  authorities  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  and  in  the  enforcement  of  all  pure 
food  and  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  to  the  end 
that  its  patrons  may  be  assured  of  good  wholesome 
food ;  to  consult  with  local,  state  and  national  author- 
ities regarding  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  should 
be  adopted  to  properly  supervise  and  regulate  the 
restaurant  business  without  working  any  undue 
hardship  on  the  operators  or  their  employees. 

The  association,  through  its  officers  and  members, 
works  in  very  close  cooperation  with  the  local  and 


state  health  departments  and  the  State  Department 
of  Distributive  Education  in  conducting  schools  for 
the  training  of  management  and  employees.  The 
objectives  of  such  a  training  program  are  to  train 
the  employees  in  better  techniques  of  the  handling, 
preparation  and  serving  of  food  and  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  standards  of  sanitation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  are  conscious  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  whom  it  serves.  They  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  of  consistently  im- 
proving on  the  quality  of  their  food  and  to  render- 
ing a  more  courteous  service  to  their  thousands  of 
patrons.  They  have  pledged  themselves  to  give  to 
their  patrons  as  much  good  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious food  as  is  possible  for  their  money  consistent 
with  sound  business  principles.  The  association  is 
constantly  striving  to  have  laws  amended  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  industry  and  work  undue  hardships 
upon  its  patrons.  The  association  is  seeking  out 
young  men  and  women  who  are  ambitious  and  intel- 
ligent and  who  are  willing  to  work  for  advance- 
ment. The  restaurant  industry  is  in  position  to 
offer  many  attractive  jobs  to  worthy  young  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  business  and 
help  elevate  its  standards. 

It  is  the  cherished  hope  of  the  association  to  estab- 
lish a  restaurant  management  training  course  at 
one  of  the  State  universities.  It  is  believed  that  such 
a  training  program  offered  to  the  young  men  and 
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May  view  Manor,  Blowing  Rock,  is  one  of  the  finest  summer 
resort  hotels  in  eastern  America.  (See  article,  Page  5 If) 

women,  who  are  seeking  a  career  in  the  restaurant 
business,  would  be  invaluable  for  the  future  of  the 
restaurant  industry  and  to  the  public. 

Another  objective  is  the  establishment  of  a  mobile 
cook's  training  unit  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Department  of  Distributive  Education.  Such  a  unit 
would  provide  refresher  courses  for  in-service  train- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  would  teach  the  novice  the 
fundamentals  of  good  cooking  and  baking. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LEADS  IN  SANITATION 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
enact  laws  governing  the  sanitation  of  eating  estab- 
lishments. Tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  28  years.  The  existing  sanitary  reg- 
ulations are  perhaps  the  most  stringent  of  any  regu- 
lations in  existence  in  the  United  States.  It  can  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  reliable 
source  that  North  Carolina  eating  establishments 
are  the  cleanest  in  the  nation.  Only  Grade  A  and 
B  eating  establishments  that  have  first  been  thor- 
oughly inspected  by  the  Executive  Secretary  are 
accepted  as  members  of  the  association.  The  asso- 
ciation has  approximately  1200  members,  of  which 
more  than  90  percent  have  attained  Grade  A  ratings. 
The  goal  is  to  work  with  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion until  every  member  can  proudly  display  a  Grade 
A  certificate  of  rating.  The  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  commended  for  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  in  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of 
sanitation  in  the  nation. 

The  association  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
many  problems  relating  to  the  operation  of  restau- 
rants.    The  association  is  represented  by  the  law 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
N.  C.  RESTAURANT  ASSOCIATION 

Present  officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Restaurant  Association 
are:  Nick  Dombalis,  Mecca  Cafe,  Raleigh,  president;  John  D. 
Lineberger,  S  &  W  Cafeteria,  Raleigh,  vice-president;  Nicholas 
Pappas,  Salem  Lunch,  Winston-Salem  ;  J.  L.  "Tony"  Seamon, 
Sanitary  Pish  Market  Restaurant,  Morehead  City;  A.  M.  Tingle, 
Tingle's  Restaurant,  Asheville;  Nick  Pappas,  Walton's,  Char- 
lotte; vice-presidents;  M.  M.  Melvin,  Raleigh,  executive  vice- 
president;  J.  H.  Sechrest,  Raleigh,  field  secretary,  and  Simms 
&  Simms,  Raleigh,  attorneys. 

Directors:  Mike  Adams,  Town  Restaurant,  Burlington;  Paul 
Adams,  Sanitary  Cafe,  Lumberton;  William  S.  Andrian,  Ship 
Ahoy,  Charlotte;  Pete  Balafas,  Plaza  Cafe,  Wilmington;  W.  W. 
Balentine,  Green  Grill,  Raleigh;  L.  J.  Bliss,  Bliss',  Inc.,  Greens- 
boro; Prank  Byrne,  H  &  W  Cafeteria,  Wilmington;  J.  N.  dem- 
ons, Woodfield's  Inn,  Flat  Rock;  Henry  Dillon,  The  Toddle 
House,  Winston-Salem;  J.  C.  Gaither,  Gaither's  Cafeteria,  Bre- 
vard; Phocion  P.  Georges,  Cleveland  Grill,  Shelby;  B.  H. 
Green,  Eckerd's  Luncheonette,  Raleigh;  E.  L.  Herman,  Her- 
man's Lunch,  High  Point;  J.  Henry  Hill,  Jr.,  Hill's  Cafe,  Hick- 
ory; Hugh  B.  Howell,  The  Biltmore  Plaza,  Asheville;  James 
Kanos,  New  York  Cafe,  Fayetteville;  Nick  D.  Kaperonis,  Little 
Pep  Delmonico,  Charlotte;  Joe  Kirkpatrick,  The  Cupboard, 
Durham;  P.  P.  Marshall,  Gray's  Hotel  &  Cafe,  Statesville;  Hall 
Miles,  Miles  Drive-In,  Durham;  George  Pantalakas,  George's 
Restaurant  &  Blue  Room,  Rocky  Mount;  Harry  Pappas,  Puri- 
tan Cafe,  Greensboro;  W.  J.  Pappas,  Princess  Cafe,  High  Point; 
Harvey  J.  Rape,  Harvey's  Cafeteria,  Durham;  R.  E.  Smith, 
Shell  Chateau,  Fayetteville;  E.  W.  Stacy,  Stacy's  Tavern,  Wil- 
mington; Jim  Tanner,  Jim  Tanner's  Restaurant,  Jacksonville; 
E.  E.  Wade,  The  Rendezvous,  Belmont;  Bryce  Wagoner,  Bus 
Terminal  Restaurant  Co.,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Stella  Williams,  B  &  W 
Delicatessen,  Asheville;  Charles  Zrakas,  Rainbow  Restaurant, 
Wilson. 

Past  presidents:  R.  Boyd  Morris,  Mayfair  Cafeteria,  Greens- 
boro; W.  F.  Griffin,  Highland  Cafeteria,  Fayetteville;  Y.  L. 
Honey,  The  Minute  Grills,  Charlotte;  Frank  Sherrill,  S  &  W 
Cafeteria,  Charlotte. 


firm  of  Simms  &  Simms  of  Raleigh  and  legal  informa- 
tion is  obtainable  from  the  association's  office  for  its 
members. 

For  the  benefit  of  its  membership,  the  association 
at  its  annual  convention  conducts  cooking  and  bak- 
ing demonstrations.  Such  cooking  and  baking  dem- 
onstrations are  conducted  by  experts  in  their  field. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  members,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  hotels,  milk  distributors,  bakeries, 
bottling  plants,  food  and  produce  dealers,  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  distributors  have  associated 
themselves  as  associate  members  of  the  association. 
Only  bona  fide  suppliers,  who  cooperate  with  the 
association  and  furnish  its  members  with  food,  bev- 
erages and  equipment  essential  to  its  operation,  are 
accepted  as  members. 

The  members  of  the  association  will  continue  to 
give  their  best  in  food  and  service  to  their  patrons. 


Hotels--- Builders  of  Good  Will;  Historical  Background 

By  Virgil  St.  Cloud,  Raleigh,  in  Hotel  Business  55  Years 


The  hotel  business  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
which  there  are  existing  records.  In  the  early  Greek 
and  Roman  histories,  these  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment were  called  "Inns"  and  as  a  rule,  were 
spaced  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  along  the 
main  roads  of  the  country. 

However,  in  very  recent  years  the  word  "hotel" 
came  into  use  to  denote  a  high  type  inn — a  large  im- 


pressive building  with  fine  furnishings,  superior 
accommodations,  fine  food  and  benign  hospitality. 
And,  to  further  carry  out  the  idea  of  grandeur  and 
luxury,  they  were  given  such  high  sounding  names  as 
the  "Palace",  the  "Mansion  House"  and  "The  Man- 
or". Others  were  named  after  men  of  great  wealth 
or  nobility,  such  as  "The  Waldorf",  "The  Vander- 
bilt",  the  "Bismark"  and  the  "King  Edward".    Not 
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to  be  outdone,  the  now  small  fry  of  inndom,  painted 
out  the  word  "Inn"  from  the  sign  that  swung  from 
bracket  or  post  and  painted  in  the  new  word  "Hotel". 
So,  it  is  now  that  you  seldom  see  the  former  designa- 
tion throughout  the  confines  of  the  nation  but  hotels 
are  legion  and  range  in  size  from  10  to  3,000  rooms. 
But  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  and  of  the 
hotel  business,  the  distinctive  cognomen  has  become 
a  misnomer,  for  we  have  many  that  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  name. 

In  the  early  days  nearly  all  the  wayside  inns  were  little 
better  than  hovels,  alive  with  vermin  and  reeking  in  filth 
and,  too,  many  of  the  landlords  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  robber  bands  to  relieve  their  sleeping  guests  of  all  their 
worldly  goods  and  chattels.  The  wise  traveler  would  not 
dare  to  lay  down  to  sleep  without  his  door  being  guarded 
by  a  footman  or  other  man-servant  and,  should  the  guard 
fall  asleep,  it  often  meant  death  to  both  himself  and  his 
master.  These  robberies  by  force  were  not  the  only  ways 
the  landlords  preyed  upon  their  luckless  guests.  If  a 
guest  arrived  in  a  fine  equipage  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  servants  and  with  much  luggage,  he  was  put  down  as  a 
man  of  wealth  and,  immediately,  all  prices  of  food  and 
accommodations  would  soar  sky  high.  Although  the  victim 
might  squirm  and  protest  to  high  heaven,  it  would  do  him 
no  good,  for  there  was  no  other  place  of  shelter  for  miles 
around. 

These  foul  atrocities  and  unscrupulous  practices  became 
so  prevalent  that  in  England,  in  the  15th  Century,  laws 
were  passed  to  correct  and  to  protect  both  the  person  and 
the  purse  of  the  traveler.  Prices  were  fixed  for  all  accom- 
modations for  both  man  and  beast.  A  pallet  on  the  floor 
was  one  price,  a  bed  another,  a  room  another  and  a  leg  of 
mutton  had  its  price,  a  joint  of  beef  its  price  and  the  prices 
of  ale  was  by  the  mug  and  of  wine  by  the  liter.  This  was 
the  first  OPA  in  history,  but  that  time  it  was  needed. 

Many  of  these  laws  governing  the  business  of  inn-keeping 
were  copied  by  the  founding  fathers  of  this  new  world  and, 
although  it  is  not  generally  known,  some  of  them  are  still 
on  the  statute  books  of  today.  For  instance:  if  a  guest 
should  drive  up  to  a  hotel  in  a  horse  driven  carriage  and 
demand  accommodations  for  himself  and  chattels,  the  hotel 
man  would  be  forced  to  find  suitable  quarters  for  the  horse 
and  buggy — for  that  is  the  law. 

But  from  that  time  on  the  inn-keeping  business  gradually 
assumed  and  earned  a  high  standard  of  morality.  Men  of 
business  acumen,  of  vision  and  of  high  ideals,  engaged  in 
the  business  and  made  their  dreams  come  true.  So  that 
today  its  character  is  unassailable  and  its  worth-whileness 
and  its  importance  is  second  to  none.  It,  in  fact,  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  industries  in  this,  the  country  that  has 
amazed  the  world  by  the  gargantuan  size  and  productivity 
of  its  major  industries.  Among  them,  the  hotel  business 
stands  in  seventh  place  and  what  with  the  ever  increasing 
magnificence  of  each  new  hotel,  it  bids  fair  to  climb  up 
another  step  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

The  importance  of  this  business  is  understandable  when 
one  pauses  to  consider  the  generally  accepted  fact,  that  a 
good  hotel  is  the  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  any  town  or  of  any  resort  community.  It  is  a 
common  expression  that  a  town  is  as  good  as  its  hotel  and 
certainly  no  resort,  whether  seashore,  sandhill  or  mountain, 
ever  became  famous  until  it  could  advertise  the  possession 
of  choice  and  adequate  hotel  accommodations. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  truth  can  be  found  than  in 
the  case  of  Asheville,  in  the  heart  of  our  Appalachian  high- 
lands. The  scenic  beauty  of  this  great  natural  wonderland 
was  little  known  until  Col.  Prank  Coxe  had  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  build  the  old  Battery  Park  Hotel.  And  then 
its  success  was  not  phenomenal  until  B.  P.  McKissick  became 
manager  in  the  late  nineties.  Being  a  former  newspaper 
man,  McKissick  knew  the  value  of  advertising.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  the  whole  world  read  of  the  beauties  of  the 
"Land  of  the  Sky",  and  of  the  fine  accommodations  to  be 
had  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel.  Thousands  came  to  see  and 
to  dwell  a  while  amid  these  benign  gifts  of  nature,  and  found 
the  stories  not  the  least  bit  exaggerated.  Nor,  were  they 
disappointed  with  the  Battery  Park,  but  rather  surprised 
and  delighted  that  here,  in  a  semi-isolated  small  town,  they 
could  find  such  a  variety  of  food,  so  tastily  prepared,  and 
that  all  its  accommodations  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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Carolinian  Hotel,  at  Nags  Head,  is  a  fine  modern  beach  hotel. 

George  Vanderbilt  came  and  loved  the  country  so  well 
that  he  built  the  magnificent  Biltmore  Estate.  The  Kenil- 
worth  Inn  came  into  being;  the  Langren  Hotel  on  Pack 
Square  followed  shortly  thereafter;  then  E.  W.  Grove  came 
back  to  his  home  town  and  built  the  expensive  and  exclusive 
Grove  Park  Inn.  In  the  meantime,  dozens  of  small  hotels 
were  built  throughout  the  area  and  each  shared  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Asheville  as  a  resort  and  recreation  center.  So, 
the  torch  that  Frank  Coxe  lighted  more  than  60  years  ago 
still  burns  brightly  and  his  town  of  6,000  is  now  a  cosmo- 
politan city  of  7  5,00  0  people.  And  too,  the  whole  area  for 
miles  around  is  densely  populated  with  people  who  came 
there  for  the  climate,  for  the  scenery  or  for  some  other  lure 
they  had  heard  or  read  about.  Thus,  from  a  small  acorn 
grew  the  mighty  oak. 

As  I  contemplate  the  marvelous  growth  and  magnitude 
of  the  hotel  business,  I  am  astonished  by  the  thought  that 
the  major  stages  of  the  evolution  have  occurred  during  my 
life  time. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  "Gay  Nineties"  when  I,  a 
lad  of  12  years,  entered  the  field  of  hoteling.  With  one  or 
two  short  breaks,  it  has  been  my  life's  work;  a  work  that  I 
loved  well  from  the  first  and  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
become  more  and  more  enamored  of  it. 

This  first  experience  was  at  the  Macaboy  House,  near 
Tryon.  Dr.  Macaboy  had  come  south  in  search  of  an  equit- 
able climate  and  found  his  ideal  in  this  spot,  adjacent  to  the 
"Isothermal  belt"  that  traversed  the  White  Oak  Mountains. 
He  purchased  the  old  Columbia  Mills  Plantation  house  and 
converted  it  into  a  hotel.  In  the  winter  seasons  he  filled  it 
with  guests  from  the  north,  and  in  the  summer  with  others 
from  the  deep  south.  The  hotel,  I  thought,  was  a  grand 
edifice.  The  wide  veranda  extended  across  the  front  and 
two  sides  of  the  building.  The  kitchen  was  a  one-story  wing 
at  the  rear  and  removed  from  that  was  the  servants'  quar- 
ters. Several  yards  distance  from  the  hotel  were  the  stables 
and  carriage  sheds,  and  across  the  road  were  the  corn  cribs 
and  barns  that  housed  the  corn  and  fodder  and  other  pro- 
vender for  the  horses  and  cattle.  The  grounds,  too,  were 
very  beautiful,  I  thought  (save  when  I  had  to  mow  the 
acres  of  lawns)  and  on  them  were  many  shade  trees  and 
many  mimosas  that  were  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  The 
rooms  in  the  hotel  were  large  (many  of  them  2  5  feet  square) 
with  high  ceilings  and  "French"  or  full  length  windows. 

The  public  rooms  were  lighted  by  large  hanging  lamps 
that  burned  kerosene  oil  and  were  heated  solely  by  fire 
places.  The  guests  rooms  were  heated  by  either  fire  place  or 
wood  burner  stoves.  For  light  in  the  guest  rooms  were 
candles  and  a  kerosene  lamp.  Each  morning  the  maids 
would  gather  up  the  lamps  from  the  guest  rooms  and  after 
washing  the  chimneys,  trimming  the  wicks  and  replenish- 
ing the  oil,  would  place  them  on  a  long  shelf  that  rested 
under  the  stairs  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  lounge.  With 
approach  of  bedtime,  I  would  take  my  stance  by  the  lamp 
shelf  and  as  the  guest  came  from  the  lounge  on  his  way  to 
bed,  I  would  light  one  of  the  lamps  and  hand  it  to  him.  This 
would  serve  to  light  his  way  to  his  room  and  for  his  prep- 
aration for  bed.  There  was  only  one  bath  tub  in  the  house. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  second  floor  corridor  and  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  zinc  lined  box.  Should  a  guest  decide  that 
he  simply  must  have  a  bath,  he  would  notify  the  office  and 
the  water  would  be  heated  on  the  kitchen  stove  and  carried 
up  in  buckets.  The  bath  room  facilities  in  guest  rooms  were 
universally  the  same  in  hotels  of  that  day.  They  were:  a 
bowl  and  pitcher,  a  slop  jar  and  a  pot  under  the  bed. 

"The  Fare"  at  the  Macaboy  House  was  loudly  acclaimed 
as  the  best  in  the  land.  We  grew  our  own  vegetables,  pork 
and  veal.     Chickens,  eggs,  turkeys  and  geese  were  brought 
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in  from  the  countryside.  The  eggs  in  hogsheads,  packed  in 
chaff.  The  poultry  was  delivered  in  home-made  crates, 
then  sorted  out  and  placed  in  our  own  pens.  There  they 
went  through  a  fattening  and  tendering  process.  In  the 
main,  this  was  feeding  on  an  abundance  of  cornmeal  mush 
and  water.  Occasionally  neighboring  farmers  would  slaugh- 
ter a  sheep  or  a  yearling  and  bring  them  in  to  us.  Then, 
once  a  week,  we  got  a  box  of  fish  from  the  Asheville  market. 
So,  all  in  all,  we  had  a  varied,  exhaustive  menu  and  every- 
thing was  "fresh".  It  had  to  be,  for  nothing  was  killed 
until  the  day  it  was  to  be  eaten. 

Nearly  every  guest  came  to  spend  the  "season".  Some- 
times the  mother  with  her  brood  of  children  and  a  half 
dozen  trunks,  would  come  a  week  or  so  ahead  of  her  hus- 
band and  sometimes,  if  he  was  a  great  man  of  affairs,  he 
would  leave  a  fortnight  ahead  of  the  family.  In  the  summer 
they  came  from  Charleston,  Savannah  and  New  Orleans.  In 
the  winter  from  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Canada. 
Our  clientele  was  very  high-class,  all  of  them  men  of  means 
and  leaders  of  society.  They  had  to  be  people  of  wealth 
because  our  rate  was  high — $2.50  per  day  for  room  and 
meals. 

Only  5  5  years  have  passed  since  the  days  of  the  Macaboy 
House,  but  what  a  change  they  wrought  in  hoteldom.  Nearly 
every  city  and  town  in  our  State  has  one  or  more  hotels  that 
are  of  fireproof  construction  and  each  room  has  a  private 
bath.  Many  beauty  spots  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  are  now 
popular  recreation  centers  or  resorts.  In  many  of  the  great 
natural  parks,  the  Federal  Government  has  erected  and 
operates  fine  hotels  and  lodges,  that  people  may  be  com- 
fortable and  have  time  to  see  and  enjoy  these  marvelous 
works  of  nature.  And,  in  our  State,  our  government  is 
showing  business  acumen  and  progressiveness  by  the  erec- 
tion of  choice  living  accommodations  for  those  who  visit 
our  beauty  spots,  and  are  so  enthralled  by  them  that  they 
are  unable  to  hurriedly  take  their  leave.  So,  in  between  the 
Macaboy  House  and  the  new  Waldorf,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  hotel  accommodations  and  management,  we  have 
all  this  and  all  because  it  is  an  essential  part  of  one's  life  to 
travel,  and  as  a  day  draws  to  a  close,  there  must  be  hotels 
to  shelter  them  and  to  furnish  them  warmth  and  food  and 
safety. 


DUNCAN  HINES  FINDS  31  FINE 
EATING  PLACES  IN  TARHEELIA 

"Adventures  in  Good  Eating",  a  Duncan  Hines  book, 
nationally  known  and  extensively  used  publication  listing 
and  describing  "Good  Eating  Places  Along  the  Highways  of 
America,"  list  in  the  1950  edition  31  North  Carolina  eating 
places. 

Announcement  is  made  in  this  publication  that  it  is  not 
offered  as  a  complete  list  of  all  eating  places  worthy  of 
being  mentioned,  but  a  Duncan  Hines  listing  may  be  accept- 
ed as  a  guarantee  of  a  superior  eating  place. 

Among  the  31  North  Carolina  eating  places  listed,  are 
the  three  S  &  W  Cafeterias  located  in  Charlotte,  Asheville 
and  Raleigh.  The  other  2'8  listed,  without  the  usual  Dun- 
can Hines  descriptions  and  comments,  are  as  follows: 

Asheville — Battery  Park  Hotel;  Sunnyside  Inn,  173  Macon 
Ave. ;   Swiss  Kitchen  Lodge,  Hendersonville  Road. 

Burnsville — Nu-Wray  Inn. 

Cashiers — High  Hampton  Inn. 

Chapel  Hill — Carolina  Inn. 

Charlotte — Chez  Montet  in  Mecklenburg  Hotel. 

Durham — Harvey's  Cafeteria  and  Ye  Tavern  in  Washing- 
ton Duke  Hotel. 

Fayetteville — Highland  Cafeteria. 

Flat  Rock — Woodfield's  Inn. 

Franklin — Kelley's  Inn  and  Tea  Room. 

Greensboro — Bliss,  Inc.,  iy2  miles  north;  Mayfair  Cafe- 
teria. 

Highlands — King's  Inn  and  Tricemont  Terrace. 

Morehead  City — Sanitary  Fish  Market  Restaurant. 

Nags  Head — The  Carolinian  Hotel. 

Pinehurst — Gray  Fox  Restaurant  and  Holly  Inn  (Picture). 

Raleigh — The  Reinlyn  House. 

Roaring  Gap — Graystone  Inn. 

Rocky  Mount — Wilro. 

Tapoco — 5   miles  from  Tennessee  line,  Tapoco  Lodge. 

Tarboro — deBerry's  Colonial  Dining  Room. 

Tryon — Melrose  Lodge. 

Waynesville — 1  mile  west,  The  Lodge. 

Whittier — Sunset  Farm. 


N.  C.  Hotels  50  Years  Ago---Reminiscences  of  Oldtimer 


By  H.  E.  C.  Bryant,  Route  1,  Matthews,  N.  C. 


North  Carolina  hotels,  as  a  rule,  fifty  odd  years 
ago  were  crude  lodging,  sleeping  and  eating  places. 
In  the  cities  one  could  find  a  fair  place  to  live  at  for 
a  day  or  two.  All  of  the  hotels  were  run  on  the 
American  plan — they  furnished  rooms  and  board — 
and  their  rates  ran  from  a  dollar  a  day  to  three 
dollars. 

If  a  traveler  had  to  spend  a  night  in  some  of  the 
village  hotels  he  might  suffer  from  attacks  of  ver- 
min. I  recall  two  pet  stories  that  went  the  rounds  of 
commercial  salesmen  who  had  to  take  pot  luck  fare 
to  earn  their  pay.  One  was  that,  at  certain  poorly 
kept  places,  bed  bugs  were  so  eager  to  eat  guests 
alive  that  they  would  climb  down  the  registers  and 
get  the  rooms  of  nice  looking  guests.  Another  was 
that  a  fellow  who  could  not  sleep  for  the  pests  lay 
awake  and  smoked,  using  many  matches  to  keep  his 
smoke  going.  He  would  seize  a  bug,  toss  him  out,  and 
strike  a  match  and  throw  the  stem  away.  Later, 
when  he  heard  songs  he  found  that  the  bugs  and 
matches  had  landed  in  a  bowl  of  water,  and  the  bugs 
had  formed  a  raft  of  the  sticks,  and  were  on  top  of 
it  singing. 

Those  were  stock  jokes  about  certain  wayside  inns.  I 
could  name  a  few  but  refrain  from  doing  so. 

In  those  old"  days,  before  the  coming  of  the  motor  car, 
travelers  had  to  spend  much  time  in  small  hotels  as  trains 
ran  far  apart.  Certain  places,  where  rooms  were  clean, 
beds    good    and    food    wholesome    were    week-end    centers, 


WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  !— H.  E.  C.  (Red  Buck)  Bryant  is  an  enigma. 
He  failed  on  his  entrance  examinations  in  English  at  the  State  University 
three  times,  yet  has  accumulated  a  nice  competence  in  writing  the  English 
language  for  55  years.  In  fact,  he  failed  all  entrance  exams  except  mathe- 
matics at  the  University,  he  admits.  Previously,  fresh  from  breaking  in 
mules  as  a  farm  hand  on  his  father's  Mecklenburg  County  farm,  he  entered 
the  first  class  at  the  former  A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh,  in  1889,  but  after 
three  months  President  Holliday  preferred  his  room  to  his  presence.  But 
he  entered  in  1891  and  graduated  from  the  State  University  in  1895,  at 
age  22. 

On  his  way  home  he  applied  to  Joseph  P.  Caldwell  for  a  job  on  The  Char- 
lotte Observer  and  got  it.  During  the  15  years  following  he  toured  North 
Carolina  writing  for  that  paper.  In  1910  he  went  to  Missoula,  Montana 
and  worked  a  year  on  a  paper  owned  by  Senator  (former  Governor)  Joseph 
M.  Dixon,  of  Montana,  native  of  the  Snow  Camp  area  of  Alamance  County, 
N.  C.  Having  had  a  brief  stint  in  Washington  for  The  Observer  in  1907, 
Mr.  Bryant  went  back  to  the  Capital  in  1911  with  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  old  New  York  World,  remaining  until  it  was  sold  in  1931.  He  then 
went  with  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Boston  Herald,  remaining  there 
until  his  wife  of  43  years  died  in    1944. 

Retiring  then  to  his  boyhood  home  with  his  brother,  George  Badger  Bryant, 
Route  I,  Matthews,  N.  C,  he  sought  rest  and  recreation.  He  didn't  find  rest. 
His  friends  will  not  let  him.  He  still  writes,  usually  reminiscently,  always 
interestingly,  for  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Monroe  Journal  and  other  papers 
and  magazines,  makes  speeches,  visits  his  daughter  in  New  York,  and  enjoys 
living,  at  age  77. 


Dozens  of  commercial  salesmen — then  called  drummers — 
would  assemble  there  and  rest  and  talk  about  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  other  things. 

Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  other  prosperous  little 
cities  had  very  good  hotels.  The  old  Central  and  Buford,  at 
Charlotte,  the  Yarborough  at  Raleigh,  the  Benbow  and  Guil- 
ford and  McAdoo  at  Greensboro,  the  Hotel  LaFayette  at 
Fayetteville,  and  Iso-Thermal,  at  Rutherfordton,  and  the 
Gresham  and  Jameson  (Seaboard)  hotel  at  Hamlet  were 
popular. 

Very  few  of  the  hotels,  out  of  the  larger  towns,  had  facil- 
ities for  taking  baths;   I  do  not  recall  one  that  provided  a, 
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private  bath.  A  guest  would  have  to  get  permission  to  take 
a  bath  in  the  tub  used  for  all  comers.  Some  of  the  leading 
hotels  were  without  lavatories.  Running  water  in  rooms 
was  considered  a  luxury. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  hotel  life  back  in  the  gay 
nineties  was  the  talk  in  the  lobbies  and  at  dining  tables. 
Where  men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  conver- 
sations were  worth  while.  The  South  was  visited  by  knights 
of  the  grip  from  Lynchburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  other  cities  of  the  North.  Among  the  better-sala- 
ried persons  were  the  salesmen  who  represented  clothing 
manufacturers  and  hardware  houses. 

A  typical  hotel  of  40  or  50  years  ago  was  the  Central  at 
Salisbury.  It  was  run  by  O.  W.  Spencer,  a  keen  witted  man 
with  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  His  place  was  generally  well 
patronized.  On  week-ends  all  his  rooms  were  taken.  His 
food  was  not  as  good  as  that  at  a  few  exceptional  places  but 
people  liked  his  service.  He  had  good  servants,  well-trained, 
and  his  rooms  and  beds  were  clean  and  comfortable.  The 
talkfests  there  were  enlightening  and  often  amusing.  Spen- 
cer was  always  accommodating,  and  his  funny  bone  helped  to 
make  his  hotel  an  attractive  place. 

North  Carolina  had  some  good  resort  hotels  in  the  nine- 
ties. The  old  Battery  Park,  at  Asheville,  had  a  splendid 
reputation  throughout  the  South,  North  and  West.  During 
the  winter  months  it  had  hundreds  of  guests  who  liked  the 
Asheville  climate.  The  Vanderbilts  were  staying  there  when 
they  decided  to  buy  lands  near  by  and  build  the  Biltmore 
estate.  Other  hotels  there,  the  Berkley  and  Swannanoa, 
especially,  took  winter  guests. 

Then  came  the  splendid  hotels  at  Southern  Pines  and 
Pinehurst.  The  Pineywoods  Inn,  at  Southern  Pines,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  It  had  an  "open- 
ing" night  that  attracted  interesting  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  regular  guest  list  contained 
names  from  all  the  New  England  States.  It  was  operated 
by  Northern  managers  who  brought  their  own  help.  That 
was  really  the  beginning  of  substitution  of  white  servants 
for  colored  ones  in  this  part  of  the  South.  That  hotel  was 
soon  followed  by  Pinehurst  with  its  seven  or  more  up-to- 
date  hotels — The  Carolina,  with  its  acres  of  floor  space,  and 
others. 

Toxaway,  near  Brevard  in  western  North  Carolina,  was 
promoted  by  Pennsylvania  capitalists.  A  large  lake,  at  Tox- 
away Inn,  and  two  or  three  other  resort  hotels  featured  that 
development. 

Blowing  Rock,  largely  owned  by  Southerners,  had  sum- 
mer hotels,  and  did  a  thriving  business.  Then  Morehead 
City  and  Wrightsville  had  attractive  places  and  drew  crowds 
annually. 

The  resort  hotels,  generally  speaking,  were  nearer  up  to 
date  than  the  all-the-year-around  ones. 

Of  all  the  North  Carolina  hotels  the  old  Battery  Park,  the 
one  that  stood  on  a  high  hill,  at  Asheville,  was  the  most 


Tatem's  Sky  Club,  formerly  Fairfield  Inn,  near  Cashiers,  and 

reflection  from  its  front  yard  lake  in  a  beautiful 

mountain  setting. 


GRAND  HOTELS  IN  GHOST  TOWNS, 
SNEEDSBOROUGH  AND  PARKWOOD 

The  Grand  Hotel,  probably  dating  back  toward  Revolu- 
tionary times,  was  a  popular  and  renowned  stopping  place 
in  the  ghost  town  of  Sneedsborough,  located  in  southern 
Anson  County  two  miles  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Pee  Dee  River  and  connected  with  it  by  a  two-mile  canal. 

Sneedsborough  was  designed  and  promoted  as  a  competi- 
tor for  Fayetteville  and  for  many  years  was  a  strong  con- 
tender for  river  shipping.  The  Grand  Hotel,  according  to 
descriptions  dug  up  by  Miss  Mary  Louise  Medley,  Wadesboro 
historian,  was  three-stories  high,  with  basement  and  garret, 
and  contained  15  rooms.  A  bar  or  tavern  was  located  in 
the  brick  basement.  Hand  carved  mantels  and  wainscoting 
adorned  the  rooms  which  were  furnished  with  English 
mahogany  and  English  oak.  Much  of  the  hand  carved  man- 
tels and  wainscoting  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
in  the  19  20s.  The  Grand  Hotel  was  a  haven  for  stagecoach 
travelers  from  the  south  and  west. 

The  Knox  Hotel  apparently  was  erected  in  1817,  as  an  old 
chimney  bore  that  date.  It  was  a  large  two-story  building 
with  brick  basement  and  10  or  15  rooms.  Stagecoaches  also 
stopped  here.  Some  references  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Grand  Hotel  and  the  Knox  Hotel  were  one  and  the  same, 
but  others  indicate  that  the  Grand  Hotel  was  operated  be- 
fore 1817. 

The  town  of  Sneedsborough  was  dying  in  the  1850's  and 
it  seems  that  remnants  of  Sherman's  troops  were  the  last 
visitors  of  note.  An  epidemic  struck  the  town  and  its  death 
soon  followed.  Remnants  of  the  Grand  Hotel  are  still 
standing. 

PARKWOOD  HOTEL 

Parkwood,  "the  deserted  village"  off  Highway  27  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Robbins  in  Moore  County,  is  another 
ghost  town  which  started  as  an  industrial  center  in  the  late 
1880s.  A  large  plant  for  manufacturing  millstones  was 
erected  and  operated  for  a  few  years.  In  the  midst  of  this 
development,  a  new  hotel  was  built,  probably  called  the 
Parkwood  Hotel.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  con- 
taining about  20  rooms.  It  is  still  standing  and  has  been 
seldom  used  since  around  1900.  It  had  large  front  rooms 
with  French  windows  and  double  porches.  This  hotel  is 
now  rotting  away  in  a  tangle  of  woods  and  weeds. 


attractive.  The  old  building  was  ill-constructed,  and  homely 
but  there  was  something  about  it  that  appealed  to  people 
of  means.  It  was  fashionable  to  be  there.  A  Battery  Park 
ball  was  tops  for  dancers. 

Some  small  towns  in  North  Carolina  had  delightful  hotels 
for  travelers,  and  nothing,  in  the  old  days,  attracted  atten- 
tion quicker  than  a  good  place  to  get  something  good  to  eat. 
The  Gresham  dining  rooms  at  Charlotte,  Hamlet  and  Nor- 
lina  were  famous  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  food. 
C.  Gresham,  at  Charlotte,  saw  that  every  guest  had  all  he  or 
she  could  eat.  He  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  meals 
and  the  serving  of  them.  His  motto  was  "make  them  take 
more." 

Travelers  went  to  certain  places  as  bees  do  to  molasses 
or  sugar.  They  did  not  have  to  see  advertisements  in  print 
— word  of  mouth  was  sufficient  to  send  them  to  good  cooks. 

In  old  barroom  days,  when  strong  drinks  and  spirited 
games  of  poker  were  features,  a  few  hotels  flourished  be- 
yond all  others,  for  regular  drinkers  then  patronized  saloons 
and  played  cards.  But  prohibition  and  crusades  against 
gambling  checked  that  sort  of  gayety. 

There  was  another  cause  for  a  let-up  in  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness— that  was  the  demand  for  service  from  employees.  As 
the  State  commenced  to  take  on  new  life — become  more  of 
an  industrial  community — people  quit  playing  and  went  to 
work.  The  loafing  population  was  greatly  reduced  and  the 
working  class  gradually  increased. 

Work  and  booze  do  not  seem  to  flourish  together  now- 
adays. 

The  automobile  brought  a  great  change  in  hotel  life.  It 
has  made  it  possible  for  knights  of  the  grip  to  cover  vast 
territory  in  a  day,  and  to  find  excellent  hotels  at  night,  and 
for  week  ends.  The  capacity  for  mileage  has  killed  many 
fine  little  boarding  houses  or  hotels  in  villages.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  places  has  been  eliminated.     Some  of  the  best 
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food  I  ever  ate  came  from  cooks  at  the  Iso-Thermal  Hotel 
at  Rutherfordton,  and  similar  public  houses  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  old  days  no  one  had  to  worry  about  a  hotel  reserva- 
tion in  advance.  All  he  had  to  do  was  register  and  get  a 
room.  Now,  if  one  would  have  a  place  to  rest  his  head  on 
a  pillow,  he  must  reserve  it  days  ahead. 

I  never  saw  O.  W.  Spencer  (Central,  Salisbury)  turn  away 
an  applicant  for  a  room.  He  would  find  one  somewhere  in 
his  house  for  a  late  arrival.  I  was  there  one  cold  Saturday 
night  when  a  little  cow-hide  buyer  from  Baltimore  dropped 
in  at  an  unusual  hour  and  demanded  accommodations  for 
the  night.  Spencer  told  him  he  had  just  one  room  left,  and 
that  was  a  sorry  one  without  heat.  The  man  gladly  regis- 
tered for  it,  and  went  up.  Soon  he  came  running  down, 
wringing  his  hands,  and  yelling:  "My  Lord,  I'll  freeze  to 
death  in  that  ice  box!    Can't  you  do  better  than  that?" 

Spencer  was  at  the  counter.  He  looked  up  at  the  guest 
standing  on  the  stairway  and  coldly  asserted:  "Why,  that 
would  be  bad,  for  I  have  never  lost  a  guest  from  freezing 
and  it  would  be  a  sad  experience.  You  have  the  only  vacant 
room  in  the  house." 

The  chilly  guest  retreated  and  we  heard  no  more  of  him 
till  morning  when  he  paid  his  bill  and  departed. 

Spencer  never  forgot  his  funny  bone  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  a  guest.  One  night,  when  a  large  crowd  had  assem- 
bled in  the  lobby  to  talk  over  things  generally,  two  side- 
show managers  from  a  nearby  street  carnival  came  in  and 


asked  for  rooms.  They  were  dressed  for  their  jobs,  in  anti- 
quated frock  coats,  and  togs  to  match,  and  time-worn  tile 
hats.  One  came  bowing  down,  as  one  of  his  legs  was  longer 
than  the  other.  He  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  pair,  and 
took  the  pen  to  register.  Spencer  was  at  the  book.  He  gave 
the  newcomers  a  close  once-over  and  called  his  Negro, 
Cicero,  faithful  but  uneducated,  and  asked  him  through  the 
fence:    "Cicero,  have  we  any  twenty-penny  nails?" 

"Yes,  sir  boss,  I  think  so,  in  the  basement?"  was  the  re- 
sponse, in  questioning  voice. 

"Well,  get  them  and  nail  up  everything!" 

The  prospective  guests  never  noticed  what  Spencer  said 
but  other  guests  who  knew  him  did,  and  laughed.  He  was 
sizing  up  the  late  arrivals. 

Once,  in  the  spring,  when  all  the  heavy  blankets  and 
quilts  had  been  put  away  for  the  summer,  a  cold  snap  made 
everybody  at  the  old  Central  Hotel  shiver.  Par  in  the  night, 
when  no  one  but  Cicero  was  on  duty,  there  came  a  call  from 
every  quarter  for  cover — bells  of  many  rooms  were  ringing 
at  once.  The  Negro  was  running  up  and  down  stairs  carry- 
ing bedding.  Some  regular  guest,  who  had  not  been  served, 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  to  tell  Cicero  to  hurry  up. 
But  his  courage  failed  him  when  he  saw  the  Negro  and 
heard  him  saying  to  himself:  "Kiver,  kiver,  kiver,  every- 
where, I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  was  hot  as  torment  and  would 
stay  that  way!" 


Hotels  Named  For  Noted  People,  Famous  Events,  Places 


North  Carolina  has  many  hotels  named  for  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  people  of  lesser  note,  im- 
portant places,  historic  events,  combinations  of  names 
and  various  others.  The  origins  of  such  names  as 
Carolina,  Central  and  names  of  towns,  counties  or 
other  well-known  places  or  events  are  apparent. 
Many  other  names  are  not  so  familiar.  Origins  of 
the  names  of  many  hotels  in  this  State  are  shown 
below : 

Joseph  Hewes,  Edenton,  signer  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Gaston,  New  Bern,  William  Gaston,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, author  of  "The  Old  North  State". 

Alamance,  Burlington,  Battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Raleigh,  17th  president,  born  in  Raleigh. 

Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  English  noble- 
man and  colonizer. 

Rufus  King,  Clinton,  N.  C,  congressman  and  U.  S.  vice- 
president. 

Virginia  Dare,  Elizabeth  City,  for  first  white  child  born 
of  English  parents  in  America. 

Lafayette,  Payetteville,  for  General  Lafayette,  Frenchman 
aiding  American  colonies. 

O.  Henry,  Greensboro,  pen  name  of  William  Sidney  Por- 
ter, famous  author,  born  nearby. 

Charlotte,  Charlotte,  for  Queen  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg, 
Germany. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Winston-Salem,  commander  of  Confed- 
erate forces. 

Vance,  Statesville  and  Henderson,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  gov- 
ernor and  U.  S.  senator.  (Statesville  hotel  on  Vance  family 
home  site.) 

High  Hampton,  Cashiers,  for  Confederate  General  Wade 
Hampton. 

Daniel  Boone,  Boone,  for  famous  woodsman  and  explorer. 

Queen  Anne,  New  Bern,  who  granted  site  on  which  New 
Bern  was  built. 

Wilbur  Wright,  Kitty  Hawk,  for  the  noted  first  airplane 
flier. 

Port  Macon,  Morehead  City,  for  the  fort  of  the  same  name 
and  Nathaniel  Macon. 

Mecklenburg  Charlotte,  for  Queen  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
burg, Germany. 

Duke  of  Windsor,  Windsor,  for  the  former  King  Edward 
VIII  of  England. 

Walmor,  Jacksonville,  parts  of  the  names  of  the  owner, 
Walter  Morgan. 

Victoria,  Jacksonville,  for  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

Proctor,  Greenville,  for  the  builder,  John  Proctor. 


Columbus,  Whiteville,  for  Christopher  Columbus  and  Co- 
lumbus County. 

Mattamuskeet  Lodge,  New  Holland,  for  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet  on  which  it  is  located. 

Wahab  Village  Inn,  Ocracoke,  for  Stanley  Wahab,  owner. 

Cherry,  Wilson,  for  one  of  the  three  owners. 

Jefferson,  Morehead  City,  not  Thomas  Jefferson  but  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Gibson,  Durham,  owner. 

Caswell,  Kinston,  for  Richard  Caswell,  first  Governor  of 
North  Carolina. 

Kinoca,  Kinston,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  three  words 
"Kinston,  North  Carolina". 

Cape  Pear,  Wilmington,  for  the  river  on  which  it  is 
located. 

George  Reynolds,  Williamston,  for  the  grandson  of  the 
owner,  George  W.  Blount. 

Warfax,  Littleton,  from  the  names  of  the  two  counties  in 
which  the  town  is  located,  Warren  and  Halifax. 

Inlet  Inn,  Beaufort,  for  the  inlet  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Ashelyn,  Asheboro,  for  the  first  part  of  Asheboro  with 
"lyn"  added. 

March,  Lexington,  because  Mrs.  Sue  March,  in  an  early 
deed,  specified  that  any  hotel  operated  on  the  site  should  be 
a  March  hotel. 

Sheraton,  High  Point,  for  a  type  of  furniture  for  which 
High  Point  is  famous. 

Monroe,  Monroe,  for  the  town,  formerly  Hotel  Joffre  for 
the  famous  French  General. 
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Graystone  Inn,   at  Roaring   Gap,   with   magnificent   mountain, 
accommodations.  (See  article,  Page  56), 
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New  Gloucester,  Monroe,  for  Admiral  Schley's  flagship 
in  Spanish-American  War. 

Marylise,  Albemarle,  from  the  names  of  the  operators, 
Miss  Mary  Mabry  and  Mrs.  Alice  Star. 

Yadkin,  Salisbury,  for  the  river  which  runs  nearby. 

Selwyn,  Charlotte,  for  Lord  Selwyn  who  granted  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Mecklenburg  County. 

Belvedere,  Reidsville  and  Southern  Pines,  an  Italian  word 
meaning  beautiful  view. 

Kenlian,  Dobson,  parts  of  the  names  of  the  two  children 
of  the  long-time  operator,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Harkrader,  Kenneth 
and  Lillian. 

Charles,  Shelby,  for  Charles  Blanton,  early  owner. 

William  R.  Barringer,  Charlotte,  for  a  prominent  hotel 
man,  father  of  the  owners. 

Armington,  Gastonia,  from  the  owning  family,  Armstrong. 

Frances,  Winston-Salem,  for  the  daughter  of  the  opera- 
tors, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Young. 

Caldwell,  Morganton,  for  Governor  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  whose 
home  was  on  the  site. 

Isothermal,  Rutherfordton,  located  in  the  famous  "equal 
temperature"  belt. 

Carlheim,  Lenoir,  German  for  Charles'  home. 

Junaluska  Terrace,  Andrews,  for  the  famous  Cherokee 
Indian  chief. 

Alexandria,  Taylorsville,  for  Alexander  County  in  which 
it  is  located. 

Graystone  Inn,  Roaring  Gap,  for  the  color  of  the  granite 
of  which  it  is  constructed. 

Crisp,  Robbinsville,  for  the  Crisp  family,  formerly  "Swank 
Hotel",  also  a  family  name. 

Tapoco  Lodge,  Graham  County,  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  owning  company,  Tallassee  Power  Co. 

Joyce  Kilmer  Inn,  Robbinsville,  for  the  author  of  the 
poem  "Trees". 


Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  for  the  builder  and  owner, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Grove,  proprietary  medicine  manufacturer. 

Mimosa  Inn,  Tryon,  for  the  flowers  plentiful  in  that  area. 

Cataloochee  Ranch,  Haywood  County,  for  the  nearby 
Cherokee  Indian-named  creek. 

George  Vanderbilt,  Asheville,  for  the  wealthy  man  who 
developed  Biltmore  Estate  and  Biltmore  Village  nearby. 

Langren,  Asheville,  from  the  names  of  the  two  long-time 
owners,  John  Lang  and  Gay  Green. 

Battery  Park,  Asheville,  from  the  Confederate  battery  on 
the  hill  on  which  the  first  Battery  Park  Hotel  was  located. 

Charmil,  Asheville,  from  the  names  of  the  builder  and 
owner,  Charlton  C.  Millard. 

Princess  Anne,  Asheville,  for  the  English  princess. 

Monte  Vista,  Black  Mountain,  meaning  mountain  view. 

Fryemont  Inn,  Bryson  City,  for  the  name  of  the  builders 
and  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frye. 

Ocona  Luftee  Inn,  Cherokee,  for  the  nearby  Indian-named 
Ocona  Luftee  River. 

Parkway,  Newland,  for  the  nearby  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Nu-Wray  Inn,  Burnsville,  a  new  or  remodeled  inn  ope- 
rated by  the  Wray  family. 

Little  Switzerland  Inn,  Little  Switzerland,  named  for  the 
mountain  area  resembling  Switzerland's  mountains  by  As- 
sociate Justice  Heriot  Clarkson. 

Wild  Acres,  near  Little  Switzerland,  named,  to  describe 
the  area,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  and  playright. 

Huffry,  Hickory,  from  parts  of  the  names  of  the  builders, 
William  P.  Huffman  and  Dr.  Fry,  his  brother-in-law. 

Hickory,  Hickory,  from  the  city,  which,  in  turn,  took  its 
name  from  Hickory  Tavern,  for  trees  in  area. 

Virginia  Shipp,  Newton,  for  a  member  of  the  prominent 
Shipp  family,  owners. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


Fleetwood  Hotel  Skeleton  Overawed  Area  Twelve  Years 


"The  Ghost  of  Jump  Off  Mountain",  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "Western  North  Carolina's  Folly",  the 
projected  Fleetwood  Hotel  stood  for  12  years,  until 
its  frame  was  razed  and  the  steel  beams,  which  rose 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
were  used  for  scrap. 

Mention  of  the  Fleet- 
wood Hotel  brings  a 
sinking  feeling  in  the 
pits  of  the  stomachs  of 
many  Western  North 
Carolina  citizens  today 
— 2  5  years  after  this 
huge  project  was  start- 
ed. Many  people  of  this 
area  lost  a  lot  of  good 
money  on  this  planned 
magnificent  hotel  on 
the  mountain  top,  five 
miles  westerly  from 
Hendersonville. 

"Commodore"  J.  P. 
Stoltz,  who  operated 
hotels  in  Florida  and 
supposedly  had  a  pipe 
line  leading  direct  t<  > 
Wall  Street,  was  the 
promoter  of  the  project 
to  build  a  16  story  300 
room  Fleetwood  Hotel 
— a  name  taken  from 
the  fine  hotel  at  Miami 
Beach — in  a  rural  sec- 
t  i  o  n  of  Henderson 
County,  known  as  Lau- 
rel Park,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $3,000,- 
000.  Many  hopeful  cit- 
izens joined  in  the  movement  and  provided  money  for  the 
site.  A  splendid  paved  road  was  built  to  the  point  where 
the  hotel  was  to  stand. 


Fleetwood  Hotel  as  it  stood  on  Jump 
Off  Mountain  near  Hendersonville 
for  12  years  before  it  teas  razed  for 
scrap  iron  12  years  ago. 


In  fact,  the  steel  frame  work  of  the  Fleetwood  Hotel  had 
reached  the  contemplated  16  stories  high,  and  floors  had 
been  laid  to  the  top.  The  tile  outer  walls  were  completed 
for  11  floors. 

It  was  then  that  the  bubble  burst,  the  real  estate  boom 
in  Western  North  Carolina  had  collapsed.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  the  interests,  represented  by  Commodore  Stoltz, 
sold  the  property  to  Russell  B.  Smith,  who  started  again 
on  the  construction.  The  work  ended  soon  after  it  began 
and  the  Fleetwood  Hotel  stood  as  the  workmen  left  it  for 
approximately  12  years.  Bath  tubs,  commodes,  wash  basins 
and  other  fixtures  were  piled  around  the  incompleted  build- 
ing for  a  long  time.  Finally,  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  late  attorney  C.  B.  Weeks  and  State  Senator  W.  B. 
Hodges  and  it  is  still  owned  by  Mr.  Hodges  and  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Weeks.  In  193  7  or  1938,  the  skeleton  was  torn  down 
by  the  Dave  Steel  Co.  and  much  of  the  steel  went  into 
bridge  construction,  the  remainder  going  into  scrap. 

When  the  bottom  fell  out,  probably  $700,000  of  the  pro- 
jected $3,000,000  expenditure  had  been  sunk  in  the  ven- 
ture, in  addition  to  the  amount  spent  for  the  113  acre  site. 
Little  is  now  left  of  this  great  venture,  except  the  scars  on 
the  top  of  Jump  Off  Mountain  and  the  nostalgic  memories  of 
the  money  wasted. 

Near  the  site,  the  Hendersonville  Kiwanis  Club  operates 
a  recreational  park  and  picnic  grounds  with  outside  furnaces 
for  cooking  picnic  meals  and  pavilion  space  is  provided  for 
square  dances. 


CORNELL  GRADUATES 

In  North  Carolina  are  several  men  managing  hotels  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Cornell  University  School  of  Adminis- 
tration. Among  them  are  Arthur  E.  Buddenhagen,  man- 
ager, Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh;  William  D.  Turner,  Jr., 
manager,  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  Asheville;  Ralph  Bevier, 
manager,  Hotel  Concord,  Concord;  Alfred  B.  Merrick,  man- 
ager, Sedgefield  Inn,  near  Greensboro;  Richard  Whitehill, 
Winston-Salem,  in  the  restaurant  business,  and  others. 
Douglas  Boyle,  managing  director  of  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Winston-Salem,  is  a  former  teacher  in  this  school. 
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Group  of  Oldtimers  in  Operating  North  Carolina  Hotels 


North  Carolina  has  a  fine  array  of  "oldtimers"  in 
hotel  operation,  men  who  were  "born  and  bred"  in 
the  hotel  briarpatch.  Most  of  them  have  moved 
around  and  usually  up,  but  some,  after  early  wan- 
derings, settled  down  and  stayed  put  for  a  time. 
Among  the  aging  hotel  men  (some  of  the  pictures 
may  have  been  for  college  annuals)  are  Virgil  St. 
Cloud,  Raleigh;  E.  I.  Bugg,  Durham;  W.  G.  Tennille, 
Winston-Salem;  A.  N.  Barnett,  W.  David  Turner 
and  Wilbur  Devendorf,  Asheville;  T.  R.  Williams, 
Sr.,  Hickory;  Joseph  B.  McCoy,  North  Wilkesboro ; 
Percy  A.  Rasberry,  Raleigh;  J.  F.  Somers,  now  of 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  and  others. 

Efforts  were  made  to  get  a  "rogue's  gallery"  of 
thumbnail  pictures  and  thumbnail  sketches  of  these 
men,  with  a  few  reminiscences.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  items  which  follow. 

EVERETT  I.  BUGG 

Everett  I.  Bugg,  lessee  and  principal  stockholder  of  the 
owning  company  of  the  Malbourne  Hotel  in  Durham,  is 
probably  the  older  of  the  hotel  men  still  actively  engaged  in 
hotel  operation  in  North  Carolina.  Anyway,  he's  been  at  it 
a  long  time,  but  he  was  too  modest  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion, or  a  picture. 

It  is  of  record  that  E.  I.  Bugg  was  a  clerk  in  the  Huffine 
Hotel,  Greensboro,  around  1906,  that  he  was  with  the  old 
Seaboard  Hotel  at  Hamlet,  famous  for  the  meals  it  served 
passengers  while  trains  waited,  and  that  he  was  manager 
of  the  March  Hotel  in  Lexington  for  a  few  years  around 
1910.  In  1913,  when  the  Malbourne  was  finished — the 
finest  hotel  in  the  State  at  the  time,  with  probably  one  ex- 
ception, he  opened  it  up — and  has  operated  it  as  lessee  since 
that  time.  Mr.  Bugg  has  been  associated  with  his  brother 
in  the  operation  of  the  Hotel  Wilmington  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  or  more,  and  the  Bugg  interests  owned  the  Weldon 
Hotel  at  Weldon  for  several  years,  until  its  sale  last  fall. 

Mr.  Bugg  has  been  a  leader  in  hotel  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Southeastern  Hotel  Association,  and  since  the  organ- 
ization a  few  years  ago  of  the  North  Carolina  Hotel  Associa- 
tion he  has  been  an  honorary  voting  life  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  has  also  been  active  in  about  every 
civic  and  patriotic  movement  in  Durham  and  the  other  com- 
munities in  which  he  has  lived.  They  do  say  that  there  is 
probably  not  another  man  in  North  Carolina  who  knows  half 
as  many  people  by  name  as  does  E.  I.  Bugg. 

VIRGIL  ST.  CLOUD 

Virgil  St.  Cloud,  Raleigh,  started  in  hotel  work  when  a 
mere  boy  in  1892  at  Lynn,  near  Tryon,  with  the  Macaboy 
House,  which  he  describes  in  a  by-line  article  in  this  issue, 
thus  making  him  probably  the  oldest  hotel  man  in  North 
Carolina,  in  point  of  service.  During  the  next  decade  he 
worked  in  hotels  in  Asheville,  Durham  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  from  1902  to  1914  was  man- 
ager of  hotels  in  Petersburg,  Va. 
Returning  to  North  Carolina,  he 
became  co-partner  and  manager 
of  the  Bland  Hotel  in  Raleigh 
(now  the  Andrew  Johnson), 
where  he  remained  another  dec- 
ade, until  1924. 

It  was  while  operating  the 
Bland  Hotel  that  Mr.  St.  Cloud 
concluded  that  Raleigh  needed 
another  new  and  modern  hotel. 
He  interested  friends  and  part- 
ners in  this  project,  worked  it 
up,  had  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel 
erected  and  opened  it  as  man- 
ager. The  leasing  firm  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Interstate  Hotel 
Co.  The  two  principal  partners 
in  the  Sir  Walter  were  T.  L. 
Bland,  Mr.  St.  Cloud's  partner  in 
The  Bland,  and  B.  H.  Griffin,  for 
several  years  operator  of  the  Yar-  Virgil  St.  Cloud 


borough  House.  Also  brought  into  the  firm  were  W.  C. 
Petty,  manager  of  the  Selwyn,  Charlotte;  A.  H.  Galloway 
and  W.  G.  Tennille,  of  the  Zinzendorf  and  later  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Hotel  in  Winston-Salem,  and  others,  bringing  those 
hotels  into  the  organization.  Soon  this  organization  split 
up  into  several  units. 

During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  St.  Cloud  operated  for 
periods  the  Selwyn  in  Charlotte,  the  John  Sevier  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  the  O.  Henry  in  Greensboro  and  the  Rolston 
Hotel  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Then,  in  1927,  he  went  west  and 
operated  hotels  in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
until  1933.  Returning  to  an  earlier  love,  he  leased  and 
operated  the  Bland  Hotel  until  1941.  Meanwhile,  he  and 
Mrs.  St.  Cloud  had  bought  the  Colonial  Pines  Hotel  near 
Raleigh,  in  193  9,  operating  it  until  19  48,  when  they  sold 
the  hotel  property.  They  continue  to  live  in  a  modern  rustic 
home  they  retained  when  they  sold  the  adjoining  hotel 
property.  During  the  past  year  or  two  Mr.  St.  Cloud  has 
taken  to  the  road  as  representative  of  a  food  service  equip- 
ment firm. 

Mr.  St.  Cloud  had  a  penchant  for  modernizing  hotels  he 
operated,  and  for  promoting  new  hotels,  in  addition  to  pleas- 
ing his  guests.  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  turned  literary 
and  wrote  a  book  "Pioneer  Blood,"  a  saga  of  his  hotel  ex- 
periences and  extensively  read  as  a  history  of  hotel  opera- 
tions, particularly  in  North  Carolina,  about  which  he  has  a 
wide  first-hand  knowledge. 

W.  G.  TENNILLE 

William  G.  Tennille,  hotel  man  for  many  years,  retired 
some  two  years  ago  as  manager  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel 
in  Winston-Salem,  but  didn't  leave  it  flat.  He  is  president 
of  the  hotel  owning  company  and 
is  enjoying  an  easy  life  as  man- 
ager of  the  Alexander  Apart- 
ments. Starting  his  career  as  a 
clerk  in  the  former  Carrolina  Ho- 
tel in  Durham,  he  later  was 
steward  of  the  Yarborough  House 
in  Raleigh  for  a  few  years.  Later 
he  was  steward  and  manager  of 
the  Guilford  Hotel  and  was  also 
connected  with  the  Benbow  Ho- 
tel, both  in  Greensboro.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Zinzendorf 
Hotel  in  Winston-Salem  as  man- 
ager. Around  1922,  soon  after 
the  new  Robert  E.  Lee  was  open- 
ed in  Winston-Salem,  he  became 
manager  of  that  hotel,  remain- 
ing through  several  changes  in 
lessees  until  his  recent  retire- 
ment. He  is  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  owning  corporation.  He 
has  had  interests  in  the  King 
Cotton,  Greensboro,  and  the  Sel- 
wyn in  Charlotte  through  his 
connection  with  the  Interstate  Hotel  Co.  of  several  years  ago. 

During  his  half  a  century  of  hotel  work  Mr.  Tennille  has 
kept  up  with  the  times,  while  observing  the  improvements 
in  hotel  construction  and  operation.  He  contrasts  hotels 
built  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  such  as  the  old  Battery 
Park  in  Asheville,  the  Green  Park  at  Blowing  Rock,  the 
Central  in  Charlotte,  the  Orton  (burned)  in  Wilmington,  the 
Benbow  and  McAdoo  in  Greensboro  and  others,  with  the 
more  modern  hotels  built  within  the  past  25  or  30  years,  as 
Hotel  Charlotte  and  the  Barringer  in  Charlotte,  the  King 
Cotton  and  O.  Henry  in  Greensboro,  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
Sir  Walter  in  Raleigh  and  others.  Among  prominent  hotel 
men  he  has  known  of  the  earlier  era  were  R.  P.  Rainey, 
Yarborough  House,  Raleigh;  Howell  Cobb,  Carrolina,  Dur- 
ham, and  Yarborough  and  Raleigh  in  Raleigh;  Louis  Brown; 
Joe  Hinton  of  the  Orton;  B.  H.  Griffin,  T.  L.  Bland,  W.  C. 
Petty  of  the  Mecklenburg  and  Selwyn,  Charlotte;  A.  H.  Gal- 
loway of  the  Zinzendorf  and  Carolina,  Winston-Salem;  Wil- 
liam Foor  and  Emmett  Robinson,  once  operators  of  several 
North  Carolina  hotels;  Wade  Lowery,  who  opened  the  O. 
Henry;  Julian  Clements,  of  the  Carolina  in  Winston-Salem; 
Dick  Young,  of  the  Elwood  in  High  Point,  the  latter  few 
more  recent. 


W.  G.  Tennille 
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T.  R.  WILLIAMS 

T.  R.  Williams,  Sr.,  general  manager  of  Hotel  Hickory 
and  Hotel  Huffry,  both  in  Hickory,  has  been  in  the  hotel 
business  so  long  that  he  will  not  mention  years.  He  does 
admit  that  he  is  easing  up  now  and  that  the  business  of 
operating  these  two  hotels  is  being  turned  over  to  his  son, 

Henry  H.  Williams,  officially  list- 
ed as  resident  manager  of  both. 
Mr.  Williams  is  the  third  genera- 
tion hotel  man  in  his  family,  re- 
calling that  his  grandfather,  T. 
Richard  Williams,  managed  the 
Round  Knob  Hotel  (See  Marion) 
and  Mountain  Hotel,  Morganton. 
His  father  was  associated  with 
his  father,  and  an  uncle,  John 
Hallyburton,  managed  Morhan 
Hotel,  Morganton. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  "round- 
er" in  hotel  work.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Langren  in 
Asheville;  the  Selwyn,  Charlotte; 
the  Yarborough,  Raleigh;  the 
Kennon,  Goldsboro;  the  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  Frances  and  the  Caro- 
lina in  Winston-Salem;  the  Arm- 
ington,  Gastonia,  and  the  Huffry, 
Hickory.  He  has  managed  Hotel 
Huffry,  Hotel  Joffre  (Monroe), 
Monroe;  two  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  Kentucky,  before 
settling  as  manager  of  Hotel  Hickory  late  in  1931.  Later 
he  took  over  the  Huffry  too.  Col.  Wade  H.  Lowery,  presi- 
dent of  Lowery  Hotels,  now  retired  and  living  in  Morris- 
town,  Tenn.,  opened  the  then  new  Hotel  Hickory  and  operat- 
ed most  of  the  hotels  with  which  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
associated. 

Said  Mr.  Williams:  "I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
most  of  the  old  time  movie  stars,  many  leading  political 
figures  and  the  interesting  run  of  the  people — all  of  them 
mighty  nice  to  know".  And:  "The  hotel  is  the  home  of  the 
traveling  public,  convention  headquarters  and  a  meeting 
place  for  local  people.  A  good  hotel  is  one  that  all  people 
can  call  home  away  from  home." 

A.  N.  BARNETT 


A.  N.  Barnett,  one  ofthe  ablest 
hotel  men  in  North  Carolina, 
doesn't  furnish  much  of  a  sketch. 
He  admits  managing  the  Georgia 
Terrace  Hotel  in  Atlanta  for  five 
years  before  coming  to  North 
Carolina.  He  was  assistant  man- 
ager for  a  few  years  and  then 
manager  of  the  famous  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  for  a  total 
of  about  17  years,  both  under  the 
operation  of  Fred  L.  Seely  and 
for  Mr.  Seely's  father-in-law  E. 
W.  Grove,  the  owner.  When  the 
Seely  estate  acquired  the  Battery 
Park  Hotel  following  the  death 
of  Dr.  Grove,  Mr.  Barnett  took 
charge  of  that  hotel  and  has  man- 
aged it  for  the  past  nine  years — 
admittedly  with  great  success. 


A.  N.  Barnett 


WILBUR  DEVENDORF 

Wilbur  Devendorf,  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Charmil 
Hotel,  in  uptown  Asheville,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  hotel  men  who  has  ever  lived  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  too  modest  to  furnish  information  for  this 
sketch  and  a  picture  to  use  on  this  page,  but  his  friends 
know  that  he  is  a  hotel  man  of  unusual  ability  and  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Devendorf  was  manager  of  the  old 
Battery  Park  Hotel  when  that  building  was  torn  down,  and 
the  mountain  on  which  it  was  located  was  removed  to  give 
place  for  the  new  Battery  Park  Hotel  and  other  building 
sites.  And  he  leased  and  was  manager  of  the  new  Battery 
Park  Hotel  for  several  years.  Later  he  joined  with  others 
in  organizing  and  building  the  modern  Asheville-Biltmore 
Hotel  in  Asheville,  which  he  also  operated  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Devendorf  has  been  operating 
the  relatively  small  Hotel  Charmil,  in  which  he  enjoys  the 


W.  David  Turner 


more  leisurely  life  permissible  with  a  small  hotel.  Keeping 
his  many  old  friends,  he  is  constantly  adding  new  ones  and 
continues  his  extensive  popularity. 

W.  DAVID  TURNER 

W.  David  Turner,  owner  and  operator  of  the  nice  little 
Princess  Anne  Hotel  in  Asheville,  spent  the  major  part  of 

his  hotel  experience  as  lessee- 
manager  of  the  Proctor  Hotel  in 
Greenville  and  is  best  known  as 
such.  He  began  as  a  clerk  in  the 
former  Bland  Hotel,  now  the  An- 
drew Johnson  Hotel,  in  Raleigh, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  training 
bought  an  interest  in  and  became 
manager  of  the  Wright  Hotel, 
part  of  which  is  now  Hotel  Nash, 
also  in  Raleigh.  Selling  his  in- 
terest in  this  hotel  to  B.  Streeter 
Sheperd  in  November,  1922,  on 
the  following  January  1  he  be- 
came lessee-manager  of  the  Proc- 
tor Hotel,  where  he  stayed  24 
years,  surviving  the  1929-33  de- 
pression. In  August,  1946,  he 
purchased  the  Princess  Anne  in 
Asheville  and  took  charge  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947 — and  he  is  happy  in 
his  residence  section  hotel  and 
in  the  City  of  Asheville.  Also 
he  lays  claim  to  being  the  father  of  William  D.  Turner,  Jr., 
born  and  bred  in  the  hotel  business  and  now  manager  of  the 
George  Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  Asheville. 

J.  F.  SOMERS 

J.  F.  Somers,  who  now  owns  and  operates  Hotel  Jefferson 
in  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  has  operated  as  owner  or  lessee  23 
hotels,  most  of  them  in  North  Carolina,  but  a  few  in  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  son,  W.  F.  (Bill) 
Somers,  has  been  associated  with  him  in  hotel  work  since 
finishing  college  and  is  now  lessee  and  operator  of  Hotel 
Kinston  in  Kinston.  Mr.  Somers,  Sr.,  has  been  in  hotel  work 
since  1911,  when  he  resigned  as  cashier  of  the  Elon  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  at  Elon  College  to  become  bookkeeper  at  the 
Huffine  Hotel,  Greensboro. 

Mr.  Somers  was  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Yadkin 
Hotel,  built  in  Salisbury  in  1913,  along  with  J.  P.  (Joe) 
Sanders,  president,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Huffine,  and 
also  connected  with  the  Stonewall  in  Charlotte  and  the 
LaFayette  in  Fayetteville  about  that  time;  W.  C.  Petty,  who 
built  the  Mecklenburg  in  Charlotte  and  was  long  manager 
of  the  Selwyn  in  Charlotte;  and  Thomas  Gresham,  later  of 
Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Somers  went  from  Greensboro  to  Salis- 
bury to  open  up  as  manager  the  new  Yadkin  Hotel.  In 
1919,  following  World  War  I,  he  purchased  controlling 
interest  in  the  prosperous  Yadkin  and  began  extending  his 
hotel  interests.  He  purchased  the  lease  and  furniture  in 
the  Central,  Charlotte;  the  Armington,  Gastonia;  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Mt.  Airy,  and  others. 

In  19  22T  Mr.  Somers  arranged  the  purchase  of  the  lease 
and  furnishings  of  the  Selwyn  in  Charlotte,  first  fireproof 
hotel  in  North  Carolina.  In  this  deal  he  took  in  four  other 
prominent  hotel  men,  B.  H.  Griffin,  Raleigh;  W.  C.  Petty, 
Charlotte;  and  W.  C.  Tennille  and  A.  H.  Galloway,  Winston- 
Salem,  each  with  a  one-fifth  in- 
terest in  the  new  corporation, 
The  Interstate  Hotel  Corp.  Mr. 
Somers  was  selected  as  general 
manager  of  the  Selwyn  and  made 
the  late  Bob  Roseman  resident 
manager.  Soon  after  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  the  Zinzendorf  in 
Winston-Salem  were  taken  over 
by  the  corporation.  T.  L.  Bland, 
Rocky  Mount  and  Raleigh,  had 
become  a  stockholder,  as  had  oth- 
ers, and  other  hotels  were  added, 
the  Bland,  the  Yarborough  and 
the  Sir  Walter  in  Raleigh. 

With  this  expansion  the  corpo- 
ration was  split  up  and  one  unit 
became  the  Griffin-Bland  Hotel 
Co.  Mr.  Somers  sold  his  one- 
fifth  interest  to  B.  H.  Griffin, 
added  60  rooms  to  the  Yadkin  in  J.  F.  Somers 
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Salisbury  and  leased  and  furnished  the  new  Alamance 
Hotel  in  Burlington.  Later  he  leased  the  Ralston 
in  Columbus,  Ga. ;  the  New  Albany  in  Albany,  Ga. ;  the 
Mayfair  in  Charlotte,  and  others.  He  also  operated  the  Lee- 
land  and  the  Morgan  in  Danville,  Va.,  before  buying  and 
operating  Hotel  Jefferson  in  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  during  the 
past  several  years.  Mr.  Somers  has  been  active  in  hotel 
work  and  hotel  groups,  having  served  as  president  of  the 
former  Southern  Hotel  Association,  embracing  N.  C,  S.  C, 
Va.  and  W.  Va.  He  has  served  on  important  legislative  and 
other  hotel  committees  and  has  been  active  in  civic  organ- 
izations in  the  cities  in  which  he  has  lived. 

JOSEPH  B.  MeCOY 

Joseph  B.  McCoy,  manager  of  Hotel  Wilkes,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,    and   a   large   stockholder,    and   of   the   Daniel   Boone, 

Boone,  of  which  he  is  half  owner, 
moved  over  from  his  native 
Mecklenburg  County  into  South 
Carolina  for  his  early  hotel  ex- 
perience, at  Rock  Hill.  After  a 
turn  in  Florida  (he  admits  much 
of  it  was  in  hunting  and  fishing), 
he  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  worked  at  Gresham  Hotel  at 
Black  Mountain  (principal  job 
calling  figures  at  the  square 
dances).  Then  he  worked  at  the 
Stonewall  Hotel  in  Charlotte  and 
managed  the  Selwyn  Hotel  cafe- 
teria for  a  spell  and  did  a  stretch 
at  the  Huffine  Hotel  in  Greens- 
boro. He  opened  one  hotel  in 
Danville,  Va.,  as  a  stockholder 
and  bought  an  interest  in  another 
there.  When  World  War  I  came 
along  he  headed  for  Europe  after 
selling  his  interests  in  Danville. 
Returning,  he  began  operating 
the  Bluemont  in  North  Wilkes- 
boro.  In  1927  they  built  the 
Hotel  Wilkes  and  he  has  since  operated  it.  He  and  associ- 
ates bought  the  Daniel  Boone  and  he  has  since  been  man- 
ager of  both. 

P.  A.  RASBERRY 

Percy  A.  Rasberry,  night  manager  of  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel, 
Raleigh,  just  about  from  its  opening  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  liked  hotel 
men  in  North  Carolina,  and  probably  knows  as  many  people 
in  the  State  and  elsewhere  as  most  any  North  Carolina  hotel 
man.  "Old  Raz,"  a  term  of  affection  and  endearment,  has 
been  the  night  boss  of  the  Sir  Walter  for  a  span  that  equals 
the  life  span  of  many  of  his  guests. 

A  native  of  Littleton,  Halifax 
County,  young  Percy  moved  with 
his  family  when  four  years  old 
to  Scotland  Neck,  where  he  at- 
tended school  and  did  a  three- 
year  stretch  in  a  grocery  store. 
It  is  related  that  Raz's  employer 
was  looking  for  a  lively  and 
quick  boy  for  delivery  purposes, 
in  the  pony-cart  delivery  system. 
Raz,  it  seems,  would  get  his  bun- 
dle, hit  about  twice  getting  into 
the  cart  in  front,  turn  a  corner 
on  one  wheel  and  have  the  pack- 
age delivered  in  a  little  more 
than  no  time  flat,  pleasing  his 
employer  too  well.  He  then  start- 
ed in  hotel  work  with  the  Scot- 
land Neck  Hotel,  a  large  four- 
story  brick  hotel,  which  was 
erected  when  Scotland  Neck  was 
expected  to  become  much  larger 
than  it  has.  Mr.  Rasberry  op- 
erated  that   hotel   for   about    18 

years.  He  then  joined  B.  H.  Griffin  at  the  old  Yarborough, 
and  when  Griffin  and  Bland  began  operation  of  the  Sir 
Walter  soon  after  it  was  opened,  he  moved  across  the  street, 
and  has  long  been  a  fixture  there. 

Mr.  Rasberry,  popular  and  efficient,  has  another  charac- 
teristic— his  distinctive  dress.     As  long  as  most  anyone  re- 


BERRY 


calls,  he  has  worn  a  high  white  stiff  straight  collar  with  a 
white  string  tie  on  a  white  shirt,  with  black  suit.  For  many 
years  he  wore  pleated  shirts  and  detached  cuffs.  With  their 
passing  he  went  to  plain  white  shirts.  In  times  of  white 
string  tie  shortages,  he  has  worn  black  bow  ties.  And,  in 
recent  years,  his  stiff  standing  collars  have  been  turned 
down  at  the  corners,  giving  his  neck  a  little  play  room.  His 
clothes  may  not  make  the  man,  but  P.  A.  Rasberry's  clothes 
have  been  his  distinguishing  mark  for  many  long  years. 


BLUFFS  OFFER  MOUNTAIN  HAVEN 
HIGH  ON  BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY 

The  Bluffs,  an  entirely 
operated  by  the  U.  S.  Par 
miles  northwest  of  Elkin  on 
10  miles  west  of  the  Elkin- 
the  edge  of  Alleghany  Coun 
line. 

The  Bluffs  consist  of  two 
from  the  nearby  mountain, 
and  is  two-stories  high.      P 
sections  as  the  demand  grow 


new  stopping  place  built  and 
k   Service,    is   located   about    3  0 

the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  about 
Roaring  Gap  Highway.  It  is  in 
ty  not  far  from  the  AsheCounty 

sections  built  of  native  granite 

Each  section  contains  14  rooms 

rovision  is  made  for  additional 

rs.     The  Bluffs  will  operate  from 


, 


May  1st  into  October  and  the  two  sections  were  completed 
in  time  to  operate  for  only  a  few  weeks  last  summer.  Nearby 
is  the  Coffee  Shop,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100  guests  at  its 
tables  and  counter.  Meals  are  splendid  and  are  served  at 
a  very  moderate  rate,  as  are  the  rates  for  rooms.  All  of 
the  buildings  have  oak  floors  and  the  rooms  have  pine  panels. 
The  roof  is  of  heavy  composition  shingles. 

The  Bluffs  was  constructed  to  take  care  of  tourists  trav- 
eling the  Blue  Ridge  Parkwray  who  are  not  able  to  get  hotel 
accommodations  otherwise.  It  is  not  meant  to  compete 
with  hotels,  but  to  supplement  hotel  services.  Transients 
are  permitted  to  stay  for  a  limited  time,  only  a  few  days, 
and  must  then  pass  on. 


HARD  HOTEL  RULES 

An  indication  of  the  hardihood  of  hotel  life  little  more 
than  150  years  ago  is  shown  in  some  rules  wmich  wrere 
posted  in  a  hotel  during  Revolutionary  times.  They  includ- 
ed the  following: 

"'Four  pence  a  night  per  bed. 

"Six  pence  with  supper. 

"No  more  than  five  to  sleep  in  one  bed. 

"No  boots  to  be  worn  in  bed. 

"Organ  grinders  to  sleep  in  the  wash  house. 

"No  beer  allowred  in  the  kitchen. 

'"No  razor  grinders  or  tinkers  taken  in." 


HALFWAY  HOUSE,  DISMAL  SWAMP 

Halfway  House,  located  on  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  on 
the  dividing  line  betwTeen  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the 
southern  end  in  Camden  County,  was  a  famous  place  for 
many  years.  Its  principal  fame  was  built  around  its  im- 
portance as  a  place  where  eloping  young  couples  could  cross 
the  line  from  Virginia  or  from  North  Carolina  and  get  mar- 
ried in  another  state,  and  as  a  haven  for  law  violators  in 
either  state,  who  could  get  in  the  end  located  in  the  other 
state  and  thus  be  free  from  arrest  by  officers  of  their  own 
state.  Further  information  on  this  stopping  place,  promised 
by  Judge  W.  I.  Halstead,  Camden  and  Elizabeth  City,  failed 
to  arrive. 
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Many  Famous  Hotels  Operated  in  State  in  Yesteryears 


Famous  hotels  in  North  Carolina  have  been  operat- 
ed through  earlier  years,  serving  their  age  and 
passing  up  in  smoke  or  giving  way  to  more  modern 
buildings.  None  probably  surpassed  in  fame  the 
Yarborough  House  in  Raleigh,  although  the  Atlantic 
Hotel  in  Morehead  City,  referred  to  as  "the  summer 
capitol  of  North  Carolina"  was  not  far  behind.  Close 
up  also  is  the  former  Battery  Park  Hotel  in  Ashe- 
ville,  and  its  strong  competitor  for  a  period,  Toxa- 
way  Hotel  at  Toxaway  in  Transylvania  County. 
Salem  Tavern,  Winston-Salem,  was  where  George 
Washington  spent  two  nights.  Railroad  Hotel  (Bur- 
lington Inn),  Burlington  has  a  claim  to  fame.  Half- 
way House,  on  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  State 
line  and  on  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  probably  was 
more  in-famous. 

Sketches  of  most  of  these,  with  pictures  of  some, 
are  included  in  this  item.  Others,  some  equally  as 
famous,  are  described  in  articles  about  the  cities 
or  towns  in  which  they  were  located,  under  the  four 
arbitrary  divisions  of  the  State:  Coastal,  Central, 
Piedmont  and  Mountain.  Descriptions  or  references 
are  made,  for  example,  to  Eagle  Hotel,  Hertford, 
under  Hertford ;  Hilliard  Hotel,  Nashville ;  Woodard 
Hotel,  Nashville;  Watts  Tavern,  Williamston;  Ben- 
bow  Hotel,  Greensboro;  Horniblow's  Tavern,  Eden- 
ton  ;  The  Tavern,  Plymouth ;  Stokeley's  Hotel,  Eliza- 
beth City;  Macon  Hotel,  Greenville;  Casso's  Tavern 
and  National  (Guion)  Hotels,  Raleigh,  and  many 
others.  Hotels,  some  famous,  which  are  still  operat- 
ing, are  described,  also,  in  items  about  the  cities  or 
towns  in  which  they  are  located.  These  items  are 
about  hotels  long  gone. 


YARBOROUGH  HOTEL 

Yarborough  House  operated  in  Raleigh  from  18  52  until 
19  28  and  was  probably  the  most  famous  of  all  of  the  famous 
hotels  that  have  operated  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  the 
political,  legislative  and  social  capital  of  the  State  practi- 
cally through  the  7  6  years  of  its  operation.  It  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  "third  house  of  the  General  Assembly", 
and  more  actual  work  on  legislative  matters  undoubtedly 
was  accomplished  within  the  walls  of  the  Yarborough  than 
in  the  State  Capitol  itself.  This  hotel  had  a  personality, 
an  atmosphere,  a  spirit  of  hospitality  and  a  sense  of  breed- 
ing seldom  acquired  by  such  a  structure.  It  was  both  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic. 

In  its  day  the  Yarborough  entertained  as  many  as  three 
presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  It  played  host  to  Helen  Keller  for  ten  days, 
and  she  described  it  as  a  "hotel  with  distinct  personality"; 
Irvin  Cobb,  who  made  several  visits  and  admitted  that  his 
home  state  of  Kentucky  could  serve  no  better  meals;  Charlie 
Chaplin,  who  faced  such  a  mob  in  a  Liberty  Bond  drive  that 
he  had  to  be  spirited  through  the  kitchen  to  the  City  Audi- 
torium; William  J.  Bryan,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  Mrs. 
George  Vanderbilt,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Galli  Curci,  and  numer- 
ous other  far-famed  celebrities.  Three  of  the  State's  gov- 
ernors lived  in  the  Yarborough  while  chief  executives,  in- 
cluding Governors  Jarvis,  Scales  and  Governor  Vance  for  a 
part  of  his  term.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  children  spent 
a  long  time  at  the  Yarborough  as  a  refugee  from  battle  areas 
during  The  War  Between  the  States. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  events  ever  staged  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  reception  given  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert 
W.  Winston  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
On   another   occasion   breakfast   given   in   honor   of   four   of 


NOTE:  An  article  at  the  time  the  Yarborough  burned  referred  to  Edward 
Marshall  Yarborough  as  a  son  of  Chief  Justice  Yarborough.  No  chief  or  asso- 
ciate justice,  or  even  a  Superior  Court  judge,  is  found  in  the  court  records 
of  North  Carolina.  He  may  have  been  a  Chief  Justice  in  another  state,  or  it 
is  possible  that  the  younger  Yarborough  may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.     Nothing  definite. 


Yarborough  House,  Raleigh,  burned  in  1928,  probably  the  most 
renoxoned  hotel  ever  operated  in  North  Carolina. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson's  cabinet  members,  Secretaries 
McAdoo,  Bryan,  Daniels  and  Lane.  Probably  the  largest 
meal  ever  prepared  in  the  Yarborough  dining  room  was  for 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  and  Governor 
Locke  Craig.  Dinner  was  actually  served  in  the  nearby 
City  Auditorium  to  approximately  2,500  guests.  Scores  of 
political,  prohibition  and  other  types  of  speeches  were  made 
from  the  balcony  to  crowds  gathered  in  Fayetteville  Street 
and  across  on  the  Wake  County  Courthouse  lawn. 

Plans  for  the  Yarborough  were  started  in  1850  by  Ed- 
ward Marshall  Yarborough,  for  whom  it  was  named,  and 
Jerry  Nixon,  Major  Moses  A.  Bledsoe  and  Dabney  Cosby, 
the  latter  a  contractor  who  probably  erected  the  building 
and  may  have  been  its  first  manager.  Mr.  Yarborough  at 
the  time  was  manager  of  a  hotel,  probably  the  National 
Hotel,  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Agriculture  Build- 
ing, which  may  have  gone  by  the  name  of  Guion  Hotel  about 
that  time.  They  raised  $50,000  and  started  construction. 
The  hotel  was  open  for  business  in  1852. 

William  Grimes  came  to  Raleigh  from  Pitt  County  and 
purchased  the  Yarborough  in  the  18  70s  and  leased  it  to 
operators.  Best  known  of  the  operators  was  Dr.  George  W. 
Blacknall,  who  was  proprietor  for  20  years  or  more.  It  was 
Dr.  Blacknall  who  applied  the  title  of  Colonel  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  his  guests.  He  was  a  splendid  hotel  man  and  made 
the  Yarborough  a  very  popular  stopping  place.  At  times 
also  he  operated  the  famous  Atlantic  Hotel  at  Morehead 
City  during  the  summer  months. 

As  a  young  man,  R.  Beverly  Rainey,  later  to  become  a 
wealthy  Raleigh  citizen,  joined  Dr.  Blacknall  in  operating 
the  Yarborough  and  probably  succeeded  him  as  manager. 
Among  the  other  prominent  operators  were  Louis  Brown, 
Gus  Cooke,  Emmet  Levy,  Howell  Cobb,  B.  H.  Griffin  and 
William  F.  Somers.  Mr.  Somers  was  lessee  and  Robert  C. 
Powell  was  manager  at  the  time  the  Yarborough  burned, 
probably  one  of  the  youngest  hotel  teams  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  Among  the  other  names  connected  with  the  hotel 
as  lessees,  managers  or  clerks  were  Mitchell,  Lawrence, 
Plummer,  Percy  A.  Rasberry,  Tom  Matthews,  W.  G.  Tennille, 
Spence,  Parnell,  T.  R.  Williams  and  others. 

It  is  related  that  Louis  Brown,  operating  another  hotel 
in  Raleigh,  leased  the  Yarborough  and  closed  it  up  for  a 
period  of  several  months  so  it  would  not  compete  with  his 
hotel.  William  Grimes,  the  owner,  could  do  nothing  about 
it  since  he  paid  the  rental,  but  was  particular  to  insert  a 
clause  in  all  future  leases  that  the  Yarborough  was  to  be 
operated.  Also  it  is  related  that,  while  Howell  Cobb  was 
operating  the  Yarborough  as  lessee,  he  purchased  the  Park 
Hotel,  now  Raleigh  Hotel,  and  closed  the  latter  so  it  would 
not  compete  with  the  Yarborough.  The  Park  Hotel  was 
used  to  house  the  help  at  the  Yarborough  and  as  apartments. 
An  individual  room  at  the  Yarborough  was  closed  for  a 
period,  too.  The  late  Josephus  Daniels,  through  the  col- 
umns of  his  News  and  Observer,  aroused  the  ire  of  U.  S. 
Judge  Purnell,  and  Judge  Purnell  ordered  him  into  custody 
to  be  locked  up  for  contempt  of  court.  Marshal  Dockery 
selected  the  prison  and  kept  Mr.  Daniels  in  Room  13  6  for 
a  week  or  more  in  1903.  Daily  during  this  period,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels' articles  and  editorials  bore  the  imprint  of  their  origin, 
Room  13  6,  The  Yarborough. 

Around  1:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  July  3,  1928, 
fire  broke  out  in  the  pit  of  the  elevator  shaft  in  the  Yar- 
borough.    The  fire  got  beyond  control  and  burned  for  more 
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than  three  hours,  while  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Smithfleld  fire 
departments  fought  the  blaze.  Finally  the  fire  was  stopped 
after  it  had  burned  the  area  surrounding  the  elevator  shaft, 
including  the  dining  room  to  the  rear,  the  lobby  and  much 
of  the  central  section  of  the  hotel.  All  of  the  structure  was 
damaged  by  water.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Powell,  wife  of  the  manager, 
and  two  small  children  were  trapped  in  their  apartment  on 
the  third  floor  and  were  finally  rescued  by  firemen  by  the 
use  of  ladders.  The  hotel's  registers,  the  American  Legion's 
records  and  other  important  record  material  was  saved.  The 
building  was  so  completely  burned  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  replace  the  central  section,  the  area  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Hudson-Belk  store.  The  north  wing  was  repaired 
and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Nowell  Clothing  Co.  and  the 
Firestone  store.  The  south  wing  also  was  reconditioned  and 
was  used  for  15  or  20  years  as  a  small  hotel,  the  Richmond 
Hotel.  This  wing  was  converted  recently  for  business  office 
purposes.  The  north  and  south  wing  buildings  are  still 
owned  by  the  William  Grimes  heirs. 

The  Yarborough,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  contained  approx- 
imately 300  rooms.  It  was  a  three-story  building  and  several 
additions  were  made,  including  northeast  and  southeast 
wings.  The  Yarborough  had  served  its  most  useful  days, 
and,  although  the  young  operators  continued  it  as  a  popular 
hotel,  it  was  beginning  to  give  way  to  Hotel  Sir  Walter  which 
had  been  erected  and  opened  some  five  years  before  the  fire. 
Many  thousands  of  citizens  in  this  and  other  states  who  had 
partaken  of  its  hospitality  learned  of  its  destruction  with 
deep  regret  and  nostalgic  memories. 

ATLANTIC  HOTEL,  MOREHEAD  CITY 

The  Atlantic  Hotel  at  Morehead  City  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  hotels  ever  operated  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  long 
looked  upon  as  "the  summer  capitol  of  North  Carolina"  and 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  resort 
hotels  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  south  of  Atlantic  City. 
It  was  also  a  social  center  with  few  equals,  where  the  elite 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  states  met  for  some  of  the 
greatest  social  events  ever  held  in  the  State.  Many  promi- 
nent names  adorned  its  registers  through  the  years.  Many 
important  North  Carolina  names  are  connected  with  the 
operation,  management  and  clerical  workers  of  the  old  At- 
lantic. 

The  Atlantic  Hotel,  although  barny-looking  in  its  later 
days,  was  the  acme  of  elegance  and  charm  in  its  earlier 
period.  It  was  a  three-story  frame  building  with  a  watch 
tower,  with  sections  of  double  porches  on  the  front,  or  rail- 
road side.  Two  large  wings  extended  backward,  or  toward 
the  Bogue  Sound  side,  with  one  or  more  piers  extending  over 
the  water.  In  one  wing  on  the  ground  floor  was  the  spacious 
and  famous  dining  room.  Between  the  wings  was  the 
equally  famous  ballroom,  with  double  porches,  on  the  ball- 
room level  and  the  second  floor  level,  which  were  often 
filled  with  observers.  Grand  balls  were  the  rule  for  Satur- 
day nights,  while  less  formal  dances  were  held  during  the 
week.  The  large  bandstand  closed  in  the  quadrangle  on  the 
sound  side. 

In  the  three  floors  were  probably  150  to  175  guest  rooms, 
while  additional  guest  space  was  provided  in  additional 
buildings,  away  from  the  main  building,  called  cottage  row. 


Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  burned  in  1933,  often  referred 
to  as  the  summer  capitol  of  North  Carolina, 


These  two-story  buildings  provided  around  30  rooms.  One 
in  the  group  was  called  "drunkard's  row"  and  those  who 
could  not  continue  to  navigate  were  salted  away  in  this 
building. 

But  the  Atlantic  Hotel  was  not  planned  for  Morehead 
City.  It  was  to  have  been  built  at  Beaufort  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  there  which  had  been  washed 
out  to  sea  August  18,  18  79,  in  an  unusually  severe  storm. 
Plans  were  changed  and  the  site  was  shifted  across  the 
sound  to  Morehead  City,  beginning  to  boom  from  the  impetus 
given  it  by  the  arrival  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
Railroad  and  Governor  John  Motley  Morehead,  who  had 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  and  started  the  development 
of  the  area  which  was  given  his  name. 

The  Morehead  City  Hotel  Co.  was  organized  to  build  the 
new  hotel.  A  site  was  purchased  June  7,  18  80,  near  the 
A.  &  N.  C.  Railroad  passenger  station  and  the  contract  was 
let  to  James  E.  Wilkins,  of  Wilson,  and  Milton  (Millon) 
Harding,  who  were  to  erect  the  building  within  three  years 
and  for  the  vast  sum  of  $15,0  00.  This  was  only  one  section 
of  the  later  hotel.  Records  show  that  a  lien  was  filed  against 
the  owning  company  by  the  contractors,  indicating  that  money 
for  construction  was  running  short. 

Presumably  the  Atlantic  Hotel  opened  around  1883  for 
business.  Anyway,  in  1887  it  was  bought  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Blacknall,  whose  chief  fame  rests  in  his  operation  of  the 
Yarborough  House  in  Raleigh  for  many  years.  Dr.  Black- 
nall planned  to  spend  $20,000  in  enlarging  the  hotel,  but 
actually  spent  about  half  that  amount.  Later  the  A.  &  N. 
C.  Railroad  acquired  the  hotel  property  and  added  the  west 
wing.  The  cottages  were  added  later.  Just  when  the  rail- 
road took  over  the  hotel  was  not  available  immediately, 
but  presumably  around  18  90,  to  hold  and  increase  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  road. 

When  the  State  entered  into  contract  with  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Railway  Co.  for  a  99-year  lease  of  the  A.  &  N.  C. 
Railroad  line  from  Goldsboro  to  Morehead  City  in  the  early 
1900s,  the  Atlantic  Hotel  went  with  it,  and  the  N.  S.  began 
its  operation,  employing  managers.  Prior  to  that,  however, 
hotel  operators  during  the  period  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  were  Foster  Bros.,  around  1900;  B.  H.  Griffin,  Golds- 
boro and  Raleigh  hotel  man;  Scoville  Bros.,  of  Atlanta, 
probably  later;  Ed  and  Claude  Barbee,  and  Frank  Martin, 
Greensboro,  around  1905-07. 

In  the  latter  years  the  N.  S.  Railway  was  operating  the 
hotel  and  Judge  W,  C.  (Buck)  Harris,  Raleigh,  served  as 
clerk  for  a  season  or  two.  He  recalls  that  board  and  room 
for  a  week  was  $21,  or  $18  a  week  without  bath.  N.  S. 
Railway  officials  and  employees  were  given  a  special  rate 
of  $1  a  day,  room  and  three  meals.  For  a  few  years  the 
hotel  seemed  to  thrive,  but  it  apparently  had  a  downward 
trend  as  World  War  I  approached.  During  the  war  period 
it  was  used  as  apartments  for  war  workers  and  others  and 
was  left  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

After  the  war,  probably  in  1919,  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Bell,  of 
Morehead  City,  wife  of  the  manager  during  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so  of  operation,  recalls  that  Mr.  Bell  and  W.  M. 
Webb,  his  brother-in-law,  did  the  first  floor  over  and  operat- 
ed it  that  season.  Next  year  the  dining  room  and  second 
floor  were  opened  and  the  third  floor  was  opened  the  year 
following.  Railroad  records  indicate  that  W.  M.  Bell  leased 
the  hotel  March  1,  1922,  and  on  January  1,  1923,  it  was 
leased  to  the  Atlantic  Hotel  Co.,  W.  P.  Anderson,  president, 
and  W.  P.  Webb,  secretary.  Then,  on  April  30,  1930,  it 
was  leased  to  Dan  G.  Bell,  who  had  been  and  continued  as 
the  popular  manager  until  the  end. 

When  newspaper  headlines  proclaimed  that  the  old  At- 
lantic Hotel,  with  all  of  its  associations,  had  gone  up  in 
smoke  on  Easter  Saturday,  1933,  gloom  appeared  in  many 
homesteads  and  weeping  over  the  passing  of  such  a  famous 
landmark  was  not  infrequent. 

Many  people  felt  as  if  one  of  their  dear  friends  had  passed 
on.  Mrs.  Bell  reports  that  some  of  the  help  had  been  at 
work  in  the  building  during  the  morning  and  that  afternoon 
the  flames  broke  out.  No  stopping  that  Are.  Flames  roared 
up  from  the  heart  pine  structure,  and  the  old  Atlantic  set- 
tled down  into  embers  and  then  into  ashes. 

The  Atlantic  was  a  favorite  convention  hotel  and  numer- 
ous State-wide  conventions  were  held  there.  Among  them 
was  the  1931  meeting  of  the  State  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  By  doubling  up,  probably  500  or  more  legion- 
naires were  guests  at  that  time. 
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Old  Battery  Park  Hotel,  Asheville,   famous  for  many  years, 

razed  in  1922-23  and  the  mountain  on  which  it  was  located 

was  removed  for  the  present  Battery  Park. 

OLD  BATTERY  PARK,  ASHEVILLE 

The  old  Battery  Park  Hotel,  Asheville,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  hostelries  ever  operated  in  North  Carolina.  It 
was  the  first  building  erected  as  a  resort  hotel  in  the  Ashe- 
ville area  and  was  the  stopping  place  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  life  of  this  nation. 

The  Old  Battery  Park  was  erected  by  Colonel  Frank  Coxe 
and  opened  for  guests  July  12,  1886,  on  what  was  earlier 
known  as  Stoney  Hill.  During  the  War  Between  the  States, 
this  hill  was  occupied  by  a  Confederate  battery  in  command 
of  Officer  Porter.  This  hill,  about  100  feet  above  the  town 
of  Asheville,  came  to  be  known  as  Battery  Porter.  When 
the  hotel  had  been  built,  Colonel  Coxe  changed  the  name  to 
Battery  Park,  the  name  he  also  gave  to  the  hotel. 

While  the  hotel  was  under  construction  a  magazine  "The 
South",  carried  in  its  issue  of  March  4,  1886,  a  description 
of  the  building  including  these  words:  "The  view  from  the 
hotel  porches  is  unsurpassed  .  .  .  the  structure  is  of  wood 
after  designs  by  Philadelphia  architects  and  there  are  mod- 
ern conveniences,  including  a  passenger  elevator."  H.  E.  C. 
Bryant,  in  an  article  in  this  issue,  describes  it  as  the  most 
attractive  hotel  in  the  State.  "The  old  building  was  ill 
constructed  and  homely,  but  there  was  something  about  it 
that  appealed  to  people  of  means.  It  was  fashionable  to 
be  there.  A  Battery  Park  Ball  was  tops  for  dancers,"  Mr. 
Bryant  writes.  It  was  a  three-story  frame  and  stucco  build- 
ing. 

Asheville  had  become  a  railroad  center  a  few  years  before 
the  Old  Battery  Park  was  built  and  the  new  hotel  began  to 
attract  visitors  from   all  over  the  country.      President  and 
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Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  were  guests  at  the  hotel  that  fall. 
Presidents  William  McKinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  also 
were  guests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Vanderbilt  spent 
some  time  at  the  Battery  Park  and  viewed  the  landscape 
from  its  high  porches.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  so  intrigued  with 
this  view  that  he  bought  several  thousand  acres,  and  in 
18  90-9  5  he  built  Biltmore  House,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent homes  in  America,  established  Biltmore  Village  and 
had  the  acreage  developed  by  Forester  Gifford  Pinchot,  later 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1921  Dr.  E.  W.  Grove  purchased  Battery  Park  Hill  and 
the  old  hotel  and  in  1922-23  razed  the  hotel,  cut  down  the 
hill  almost  100  feet  high,  moving  what  was  said  to  be  500,- 
000  cu.  yds.  of  dirt.  This  dirt  was  dumped  into  a  ravine 
which,  leveled  up,  produced  valuable  building  sites.  It  is 
stated  that  Dr.  Grove  developed  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
building  lots  by  leveling  the  hill  and  filling  up  the  ravine. 
On  the  leveled  hotel  site  he  erected  the  new  and  modern 
Battery  Park  Hotel,  11-stories  high,  the  top  of  which  extend- 
ed just  about  as  high  into  the  air  as  the  sky  pilot  in  the  Old 
Battery  Park  Hotel.  He  erected  the  Grove  Arcade  and 
many  other  business  houses  were  built  on  the  leveled  hotel 
site. 

So  wll  known  was  the  Old  Battery  Park  Hotel  that  a  let- 
ter reached  its  destination  addressed  thus:  "Battery  Park 
Hotel,  U.  S.  A." 

SALEM  TAVERN,  WINSTON-SALEM 

Salem  Tavern,  later  known  as  the  Butner  Hotel,  located 
on  Main  Street  in  Salem,  now  a  part  of  Winston-Salem,  was 
probably  the  oldest  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  hotels 
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Salem  Tavern,  also  called  Butner  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  still 
standing,  where  George  Washington  spent  two  nights. 


National  Hotel,  also  called  Guion  Hotel,  Raleigh,  where  Agri- 
culture Building  now  stands.   Note  unpaved  Edenton  and 
Halifax  Streets,  also  Labor  Building,  left. 

in  North  Carolina,  in  part,  because  it  is  the  one  hotel  in 
North  Carolina  in  which  President  Washington  spent  two 
nights  on  his  southern  tour,  but  also  because  it  is  famous  in 
its  own  right. 

The  first  Salem  Tavern  was  a  frame  house  built  by  the 
Moravians  soon  after  they  founded  Salem  in  1766,  probably 
in  the  period  between  1770  and  1775.  One  of  the  early 
operators  for  the  Moravians — it  was  owned  by  the  Brother- 
hood— was  Jacob  Meyer.  Early  in  the  year  1784  the  build- 
ing burned.  The  only  item  known  to  have  been  saved 
from  the  building  was  the  Tavern  Clock,  now  in  the  museum 
in  Salem. 

Even  by  that  time,  the  Salem  Tavern  had  become  so  im- 
portant to  the  life  of  the  community  that  it  had  to  be  rebuilt 
as  speedily  as  possible.  So,  the  Moravians,  who  had  provided 
brick  and  other  material  for  a  Sister's  House,  used  this 
material  for  rebuilding  the  front  part  of  the  Salem  Tavern, 
the  part  that  is  now  standing  and  in  good  repair.  It  was 
completed  in  the  same  year,  178  4.  Stables  for  taking  care 
of  horses  of  travelers  were  at  the  rear  of  the  lot. 

At  the  time  of  President  Washington's  visit  in  1791,  the 
brick  building  consisted  of  two  floors,  and  the  basement, 
with  its  vaulted  cellars — for  keeping  food  fresh.  The  kit- 
chen and  bar  were  in  the  basement  floor,  which  was  at 
ground  level  at  the  rear.  The  entrance  space  was  large  and 
roomy.  The  tavern  contained  about  eight  rooms.  Later  a 
building  close  by  was  used,  giving  additional  space  of  about 
eight  rooms.  An  addition  connected  these  separate  build- 
ings.    These  additions,  frame,  have  disappeared. 
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Eagle  Hotel,  Hertford,  one  of  the  most  noted  hotels  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  in  earlier  years.    (See  Hertford,  Page  13.) 

Salem  Tavern,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Moravians,  was 
managed  by  Adam  Butner  around  1840  to  1850.  About 
that  time,  the  church  organization  decided  to  dispose  of  it 
and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  manager.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Butner  Hotel  and  it  continued  to  operate  for 
several  years.  And,  strange  but  true,  dances  were  held  in 
the  hotel. 

Some  time  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  due  to  its  his- 
torical value,  B.  J.  Pfohl  and  the  late  Henry  F.  Shaffner 
purchased  the  property  to  hold  it  until  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  preservation.  Some  years  ago  the  Wachovia 
Historical  Society  purchased  the  property  and  was  accumu- 
lating a  fund  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  Around  the  time  he 
was  Mayor  of  Winston-Salem,  about  a  decade  ago,  Richard 
J.  Reynolds,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Co.,  donated  to  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  on  the  property.  The 
fund  accumulated  toward  paying  for  it  was  thus  available 
for  repairs,  restoration  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  property. 

So,  Salem  Tavern,  for  a  period  the  Butner  Hotel,  is  thus 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  historical  show  places  and 
probably  the  oldest  hotel  building  in  North  Carolina  today. 

RAILROAD  HOTEL,  BURLINGTON 

Railroad  Hotel,  later  Burlington  Inn,  built  by  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  primarily  to  accommodate  railroad  men 
stopping  by  and  having  business  at  "Company  Shops",  later 
Burlington,  became  one  of  the  famous  hotels  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  last  half  of  the  past  century-  N.  C.  Rail- 
road officials  sought  to  establish  the  railroad  shops  at 
Graham,  about  midway  between  Goldsboro  and  Salisbury, 
ends  of  the  line.      Graham  officials  decreed  that  the  shops 


could  not  be  located  within  two  miles  of  Graham.  So,  the 
shops  were  set  up  in  the  woods  two  miles  west  of  Graham — 
site  of  the  City  of  Burlington. 

Soon  after  the  shops  were  completed  in  1857,  the  railroad 
directors  decided  "to  build  a  hotel  boarding  house  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  in  cost"  on  a  site  beside  the  tracks  between 
Andrews  Street  and  the  present  passenger  station.  Before 
it  was  completed  the  cost  was  nearer  $3  0,00  0.  It  was  a 
large  two-story  building  of  brick  and  wood  with  wide  veran- 
das on  three  sides  and  contained  30  rooms,  but  no  baths. 
It  had  a  large  dining  room  which  soon  became  famous,  not 
only  for  railroad  men,  but  also  for  "drummers"  working  the 
trade  in  the  area.  In  1900  rates  were  $2  a  day  for  room 
and  three  meals. 

The  dining  room  became  famous  as  a  stopping  place  for 
trains  to  allow  passengers  to  eat  lunch  or  dinner  (supper) 
while  the  trains  waited  20  minutes.  After  the  telegraph 
came  in  1861,  conductors  would  canvass  the  passengers  on 
their  trains  to  see  how  many  wanted  to  eat  at  the  Railroad 
Hotel  and  wire  the  hotel  from  McLeansville  on  the  west  and 
Hillsboro  to  the  east.  Conductors  would  receive  free  meals 
for  this  service  and  train  crews  were  served  at  lower  rates. 
Meals  in  individual  dishes  would  be  on  the  tables  ready 
when  the  trains  arrived.  It  is  of  record  that  Henry  Ford 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison  were  among  those  eating  at  the  hotel 
in  passing. 

In  February,  IS 66,  "Company  Shops"  was  incorporated 
and  the  Railroad  Hotel  was  designated  as  the  center  of  the 
incorporated  area.  The  name  of  the  community  was  chang- 
ed to  Burlington  in   18  87,  either  for  Burlington,  Vermont, 


Railroad  Hotel,  later  Burlington  Inn,  in  Company  Shops,  later 
Burlington,  noted  as  an  eating  place  for  train  pas- 
sengers and  railroad  employees. 


Roaring  Gap  Inn,  a  summer  haven  of  many  northwestern  North 
Carolinians,  winch  burned  in  the  early  1920s.  It  was  located 
near  the  present  site  of  the  modern  Graystone  Inn  at  Roaring 
Gap.    (See  Graystone  Inn,  Page  9,  Article,  Page  56). 

or  for  a  bull  of  that  name  owned  by  a  local  Negro — his- 
torians are  not  sure.  After  that  the  name  of  the  Railroad 
Hotel  was  changed  to  Burlington  Inn  and  was  so  called 
until  it  burned  May  25,  1904,  at  about  4  A.  M. 

Miss  Nancy  Hilliard,  who  operated  a  hotel  in  Chapel  Hill 
previously,  opened  the  Railroad  Hotel,  operated  it  for  sev- 
eral years  and  made  it  a  popular  stopping  place,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fine  meals  served.  Later  managers  were 
Mrs.  Troy,  Tom  Moore  and  Will  Jordan.  In  1895,  E.  M. 
Ward,  former  manager  of  the  Franklinton  (N.  C.)  Hotel, 
became  manager.  Following  his  death  in  1901,  Mrs.  Ward 
continued  operation  of  the  hotel  until  it  burned  in  1904. 
All  of  these  managers  continued  the  reputation  of  splendid 
meals  and  the  hotel  continued  to  thrive. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  25,  1904,  this  famous  hotel 
went  up  in  smoke.  A  Negro  waiter  and  bell  hop,  regularly 
employed,  was  sick  and  a  substitute  Negro  was  employed 
for  the  time  he  was  out.  When  the  regular  man  returned, 
the  substitute  became  disgruntled  and  was  heard  to  threaten 
to  burn  the  place.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  had  been 
saturated  with  kerosene.  He  was  caught,  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  long  term.  No  one 
was  burned  or  seriously  injured.  The  hotel  was  not  rebuilt, 
but  Mrs.  Ward,  the  manager,  built  a  smaller  hotel  nearby 
that  year.  The  Ward  Hotel,  a  brick  annex  to  that  original 
frame  building,  is  still  in  operation,  with  Miss  Bettie  Vann 
Ward,  her  daughter,  as  owner  and  manager. 
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Mineral  Springs  Hotels  Operated,  Gay  '90s  Into  1920s 


The  Gay  Nineties  followed  the  Gray  Eighties  and 
ushered  in  a  flock  of  spring  resort  hotels,  built  close 
to  spring  water,  some  of  it  with  medicinal  qualities, 
which  flourished  for  35  or  40  years  before  they  fin- 
ally withered  on  the  vine  and  passed  out.  That  is, 
most  of  them  closed  up  shop,  victims  of  one  of  the 
greatest  forward  movements  the  State  has  experi- 
enced— of  all  things — the  advent  of  good  roads  on  a 
State-wide  basis. 

A  few  of  the  spring  resort  hotels  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  1890s,  some  even  before  the 
1880s,  but  not  many.  Also,  some  survived  the  1920s 
and  are  still  operating,  but  these  too  are  few.  Seven 
or  eight  are  still  in  operation,  as  against  40  or  50 
which  flourished  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
extended  to  around  1925. 

Before  concrete  roads  began  to  spread  over  the  State  in 
the  1920s  these  resort  springs  hotels  were  in  their  heyday. 
Cities  and  towns  began  to  flourish,  particularly  in  the  Pied- 
mont area  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  most  of  these  hotels 
were  located.  Increasing  wealth  brought  increased  leisure. 
Families  of  money-making  men  would  go  to  these  hotels 
for  a  few  weeks  or  for  the  summer.  Because  of  the  muddy 
roads  they  were  not  able  or  inclined  to  make  frequent  trips, 
but  would  stay  put.  Operators  of  these  hotels  thought  that 
if  they  had  good  roads  their  fortunes  would  be  made. 

The  reverse  happened.  With  improved  roads,  visitors 
would  come  to  the  hotels  for  the  famous  Saturday  night 
dances,  spend  the  night  and  eat  one  or  two  of  the  widely- 
heralded  meals  on  Sunday  and  return  to  their  homes  that 
day.  Few  would  come  for  long  periods,  as  formerly.  It 
was  too  easy  to  get  back  home.  So,  the  springs  resort  hotels 
declined  rapidly. 

These  resort  hotels  followed  a  definite  pattern,  with  only 
few  exceptions.  They  were  large  rambling  two  (sometimes 
three)  story  frame  buildings.  Most  of  them  had  long  and 
wide  double  porches — verandas.  All  had  large  dining  rooms 
and  large  dance  halls,  many  with  splendid  orchestras  or 
bands  for  daily  concerts  and  frequent  dances,  particularly 
on  Saturday  nights,  when  guests  from  a  large  segment  of 
the  countryside  would  be  present.  Large  lobbies  with  large 
fireplaces  were  the  rule.     Several  had  swimming  pools. 

Most  of  these  hotels  were  in  the  Piedmont  area,  with 
scattered  resorts  in  the  Mountain  and  Central  areas.  Coastal 
Plains  people  went  to  the  ocean  beaches.  Cleveland  County 
had  four  springs  resort  hotels,  Ashe  and  Stokes  Counties  had 
three  each,  Davidson  had  two  or  three  at  various  times  and 
Stanly  County  had  two.  Others  were  scattered.  All  were 
social  centers  and  catered  to  the  elite  in  their  respective 
areas,  or  from  greater  distances.  Most  of  them  have  passed 
on,  although  many  of  the  buildings  are  still  standing.  Some 
have  burned.  Still  others  have  been  converted  to  various 
uses,  some  for  religious  and  educational  groups,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts  and  other  organizations. 

SPRINGS  HOTELS  STILL  OPERATING 

Hot  Springs,  in  western  Madison  County,  seven  miles 
from  the  Tennessee  line,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
longest  continuing  springs  resort  areas  in  North  Carolina. 
The  community  of  probably  900  regular  residents,  on  the 
Southern  Railway  and  on  U.  S.  Route  70,  contains  several 
hotels  and  motor  courts  and  has  an  elevation  of  13  3  0  feet. 
Since  1827,  when  the  Buncombe  Turnpike  was  completed 
that  far,  it  has  been  a  favorite  spa.  In  its  early  days  cattle 
and  hog  growers,  driving  their  product  on  foot  and  in  droves 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
other  shipping  points,  made  it  a  stopping  place.  In  those 
days  it  was  known  as  Warm  Springs,  but  the  temperature 
of  the  spring  on  the  bank  of  the  Broad  River  (and  one  in 
the  bed  of  the  river)  seems  to  have  risen  through  the  years. 
Many  visitors  bathe  in  its  healthful  waters. 

Hot  Springs  Hotel,  until  recently  Montaqua  Hotel,  is  the 
main  hotel  utilizing  the  hot  spring  water.  It  is  piped  into 
the  hotel's  principal  bath  room  and  a  few  private  rooms. 
The  hotel  is  a  large  brick  building  containing  5  2  rooms. 
Mountain  Park  Hotel,  operated  for  numbers  of  years  by 
Mrs.  V.   M.  Lann,  contains  52  rooms  and  is  located  on  the 


side  of  the  mountain.  Plemmons  Hotel  is  smaller,  contain- 
ing 16  rooms,  and  is  located  nearby.  The  former  famous 
Tweed's  Inn,  containing  3  0  rooms,  was  torn  down  last  year 
and  moved  and  is  now  the  Tweed  Motor  Court.  Brooks 
Tourist  Home,  40  rooms,  is  operated  all  year  by  Mrs.  O.  S. 
Brooks.  Mountain  View  Tourist  Court,  with  a  "honeymoon 
cottage",  Edgewater,  Grove  Meyer  and  Morris  Tourist 
Homes  are  popular. 

Jarrett  Springs  Hotel  in  Jackson  County,  at  Dillsboro,  is 
one  of  the  famous  springs  resort  hotels  still  in  operation. 
It  started  around  18  95  and  followed  the  usual  pattern  in 
size  and  shape.  The  dining  room  was  the  special  feature. 
The  table,  it  seems,  is  never  set  without  a  bountiful  supply 
of  country  ham,  with  many  other  family  style  dishes.  It  is 
related  that  many  years  ago  a  carnival  or  fair  showed  in 
the  vicinity.  The  hotel  closed  for  one  meal.  Such  a  pro- 
test was  heard  that  no  other  lapse  occurred  for  at  least  50 
years,  when  the  hotel  observed  its  50th  anniversary  in  1945. 
It  was  operated  for  at  least  50  years  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Jarrett.  Both  have  died  in  recent  years,  but  the  hotel  con- 
tinues on  a  very  high  plane. 

Healing  Springs,  located  in  Ashe  County,  about  six  miles 
from  Jefferson,  is  another  famous  springs  hotel  still  in 
operation.  It  is  still  famous  for  its  bromide-arsenic  water. 
The  hotel  was  in  operation  in  1870,  a  two-story  frame  build- 
ing with  20  or  25  rooms  and  with  double  porches.  Several 
cottages  were  and  are  operated.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  water  was  shipped  in  barrels  in  four-horse 
wagons  to  Marion,  Va.,  from  which  it  was  shipped  by  rail 
to  many  distant  points.  About  two  years  ago  Dr.  Jt.  L. 
Dickson,  native  of  Ashe  County,  practicing  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  purchased  the  hotel  and  property.  It  has  been 
owned  and  operated  by  several  people  during  its  more  than 
7  5  years  of  existence. 

Cold  Springs  Hotel,  formerly  Loving's  Hotel,  located  in 
northern  Burke  County  on  the  top  of  Jonas  Ridge  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  overlooks  the  famous  Brown  Moun- 
tain and  the  baffling  Brown  Mountain  lights.  It  contains 
15  or  20  rooms  and  has  been  operated  for  many  years.  The 
hotel  property  is  owned  by  local  people  and  the  hotel  is 
operated  by  Roscoe  Orders. 

All  Healing  Springs  Inn,  formerly  Alkalithia  Springs  Ho- 
tel, located  in  Alexander  County,  on  the  Lenoir  Highway 
about  five  miles  north  of  Taylorsville,  has  been  operating 
many  years  and  is  famous  for  the  healing  properties  of  its 
spring  water.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
about  20  rooms  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Poole. 

Shatley  Springs  Inn  in  Ashe  County  about  eight  miles 
northeast  of  Jefferson  off  the  Sparta  highway,  consists  of 
a  central  eating  and  recreational  building  built  over  the 
famous  springs  in  the  low  point  in  a  bowl-shaped  formation, 
with  15  or  more  two-,  three-  and  four-roomed  cottages  lo- 
cated around  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  Sam  Harper,  Winston- 
Salem,  owns  this  resort  area  and  the  place  is  operated  by 
Mr.  Collins. 

Dula  Springs  Hotel,  at  Weaverville  in  Buncombe  County, 
has  been  a  seasonal  hotel,  famous  for  its  food,  for  50  years. 
It  consists  of  hotel  rooms  and  cottages.  Springs  supply 
three  kinds  of  mineral  water,  iron,  sodium  and  lithia.  It 
operates  on  the  American  plan. 

FORMER  SPRINGS  RESORT  HOTELS 

Jones  Springs  Hotel,  located  just  off  the  Warrenton-Louis- 
burg  highway  about  12  miles  south  of  Warrenton  in  Warren 


Cleveland  Springs  Hotel,  near  Shelby,   last   of  three  famous 
resort  hotels  burned  at  these  mineral  springs. 
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Recent  picture  of  the  failing  Jong  famous  Jones  Springs  Hotel 

in  Warren  County  in  the  last  century.    General  Robert  E. 

Lee's  daughter  died  here  in  1862  and  is  buried  nearby. 

County,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  former  springs 
resort  hotels  of  earlier  days.  Part  of  its  fame  rests  in  the 
historical  incident  of  the  death  of  Anne  Carter  Lee,  daughter 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  summer 
of  18  62'.  Miss  Lee  and  her  mother  were  staying  as  refugees 
from  Virginia  at  what  was  then  known  as  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  at  which  was  located  the  hotel  owned  and  operated 
by  William  Duke  Jones.  Miss  Lee  died  in  one  of  the  cot- 
tages surrounding  the  main  hotel  building  and  is  buried 
in  the  William  Duke  Jones  family  burying  ground.  The 
three-story  frame  building,  containing  25  or  30  rooms  with 
the  surrounding  cabins,  was  built  around  1840  and  operated 
until  around  1866-68.  It  was  a  year-round  hotel  and  was 
famous  for  its  riding  and  driving  tournaments  and  as  a  social 
center.     Part  of  the  main  building  is  still  standing. 

Shocco  Springs  Hotel,  located  on  Shocco  Creek,  three 
miles  east  of  Jones  Springs  Hotel,  noted  above,  on  a  county 
road  in  Warren  County,  is  even  more  famous  than  its  neigh- 
bor as  a  sporting  place  dating  from  colonial  days.  It  was 
noted  through  many  years  for  its  horse  racing,  tournaments, 
poker  and  other  sports  and  games  and  was  patronized  by  a 
wealthy  sporting  crowd.  Two  or  three  lambs  and  other  food 
in  proportion  were  served  at  a  meal.  Its  activities  extended 
into  the  19th  Century.  All  buildings  and  evidence  of  its 
former  popularity  have  disappeared. 

Kittrell  Springs  Hotel,  located  in  southern  Vance  County 
on  the  Rock  Garden  Road,  near  U.  S.  1,  was  a  fine,  high 
type  springs  resort  hotel  around  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  also  appealed  to  and  was  patronized  by  the 
wealthier  classes.  R.  B.  Rainey,  Raleigh  contractor,  who 
built  the  Yarborough  House,  Raleigh,  built  the  Kittrell 
Springs  Hotel. 

Panacea  Springs  Hotel,  located  in  western  Halifax  County, 
a  few  miles  southerly  from  Littleton,  as  the  name  implies, 
was  operated  at  a  spring  which  was  supposed  to  cure  all  ills. 
The  hotel  was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  about 
30  rooms.  The  operators  were  T.  W.  Harris  and  later  a 
Mr.  Cook.  The  hotel  was  operated  on  the  theory  that  the 
sick  should  come  there,  drink  the  water  and  get  well.  Little 
provision  was  made  for  entertainment  or  sports,  which  were 
discouraged.  The  result  is  that  the  hotel  seldom  was  a 
paying  proposition  in  its  operation  from  about  1900  to  1930. 

Catawba  Springs  Hotel,  in  fact  two  hotels,  was  famous 
long  before  other  mountain  resorts  developed  and  before 
Hickory  became  a  burg.  The  hotel  property  was  built  close 
to  three  mineral  springs,  one  supplying  blue  sulphur  water, 
another  white  sulphur  water  and  the  third  freestone  water, 
located  near  the  Catawba  River  and  eight  miles  northeast 
of  Hickory.  They  were  called  Sparkling  Catawba  Springs. 
The  principal  building  was  three  stories  high,  L-shaped  and 
of  beautiful  design.  The  other  was  connected  with  it  by 
circular   rows   of   cottages   and   in   the   center   was   a   high 


bandstand,  reached  by  a  circular  stairway,  an  architectural 
wonder,  as,  according  to  J.  Weston  Clinard,  Hickory  citizen, 
there  was  no  central  support.  In  addition  to  the  full-time 
band,  which  played  for  evening  concerts  and  nightly  dances, 
modern  amusements  were  provided,  including  bowling, 
swimming  and  bathing.  Many  summer  visitors  came  from 
Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Buildings  are  long 
since  gone,  but  this  is  still  a  favorite  picnicking  ground. 

Cleveland  Springs  Hotel,  about  three  miles  from  Shelby, 
was  probably  the  most  famous  of  the  four  springs  resort 
hotels  operated  in  Cleveland  County.  The  first  hotel  was  a 
two-story  frame  building  erected  in  the  early  18  90s.  Later 
it  burned  and  a  three-story  brivk  building  was  erected, 
containing  about  60  rooms,  with  large  dance  and  banquet 
halls,  in  the  19  20s.  This  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  social 
and  recreational  center.  The  Cleveland  Country  Club  was 
operated  in  connection  with  the  hotel.  The  waters  were 
famous.  Local  interests  sold  the  property  at  one  time  for 
$300,000.  The  building  burned  around  1930  and  was  not 
rebuilt.  The  land  is  now  owned  by  the  O.  Max  Gardner 
estate. 

Patterson  Springs  Hotel,  formerly  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel, 
five  or  six  miles  southeast  of  Shelby,  operated  from  around 
1890  to  1925.  The  two-story  frame  building  contained  about 
20  rooms.  The  McBrayer  Springs  Hotel  was  a  large  three- 
story  frame  building  containing  about  30  rooms  and  had 
broad  triple  porches.  It  was  owned  by  Dr.  Vic  McBrayer 
and  operated  from  about  1890  to  1925.  The  building  burned 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Near  the  McBrayer  Springs  were 
the  Lithia  Springs,  from  which  water  was  pumped  to  Shelby 
and  sold  at  one  of  the  hotels  by  the  glass.  Cottages  were 
located  here.  A  club  house  for  Cleveland  Cloth  Mill  em- 
ployees is  now  operated  on  the  site.  A  frame  hotel  was 
located  at  Boiling  Springs,  where  Prof.  J.  D.  Huggins  started 
his  famous  boarding  school  in  1907,  conducting  it  for  25 
years.  It  is  now  the  Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  endowed 
by  the  late  O.  Max  Gardner. 

Connelly  Springs  Hotel  was  a  famous  Burke  County  resort 
from  1896,  when  Phil  and  Tom  Meroney,  Salisbury  mer- 
chants, built  the  first  hotel.  A  later  one  was  a  frame  build- 
ing, containing  3  5  or  40  rooms,  with  the  usual  long  and 
wide  porches.  The  building  was  abandoned  as  a  hotel  in 
the  1920s  and  was  torn  down  some  five  to  eight  years  ago. 
Glen  Alpine  Springs  Hotel,  several  miles  south  of  Glen 
Alpine,  was  another  noted  Burke  County  resort.  It  was 
widely  patronized  during  its  period  of  operation,  around 
1875-1900.  Then  it  was  bought  and  operated  as  a  church 
school  for  underprivileged  children. 

White  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel,  four  miles  north  of  Mount 
Airy  in  Surry  County,  was  one  of  the  important  summer  re- 
sort hotels  for  around  60  years.  A  small  hotel  was  built  in 
the  1880s  and  later  burned.  The  place  was  so  popular  that 
later  a  much  larger  hotel  was  built  and  is  still  standing.  It 
is  a  three-story  frame  building  and  contains  about  50  rooms. 
The  hotel  operated  until  about  1940  and  soon  after  it  was 
fixed  up  into  apartments  for  war  workers  and  other  families 
during  the  war  period.  After  it  had  served  that  purpose, 
it  was  abandoned  and  everything  of  value  removed.  The 
hull  of  the  building  is  still  standing. 

Glendale  Springs  Hotel,  located  in  Ashe  County,  near  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  was  erected  around  1900  by  Col.  Dan 
Adams,  of  Old  Fort,  and  operated  as  a  resort  hotel  for  many 


Piedmont  Sjjrings  Hotel  in  Stokes  County.    This  is  the  third 
hotel  building  at  this  famous  watering  place. 
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years.  It  is  still  standing  and  is  now  used  as  an  apartment 
building.  It  is  a  large  two-story  frame  building  in  an  L- 
shape,  with  long  double  porches  and  contains  30  or  40 
rooms.  The  hotel  operated  until  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
owned  by  T.  C.  Bowie  and  others.  It  was  built  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain. 

Rocky  River  Springs  Hotel,  located  in  lower  Stanly  Coun- 
ty, was  a  noted  watering  place  around  1900  to  1915-20. 
Five  close  springs  furnished  iron,  sulphur  and  magnesia 
water.  It  was  popular  as  a  social  center,  the  Saturday  night 
dances  being  attended  by  young  people  from  a  wide  area. 
The  frame  hotel  building  was  two  stories  high  and  several 
cottages  surrounded  it. 

Ellerbe  Springs  Hotel  was  famous  and  popular  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  for  fully  70  years  for  the  spring  water  which 
was  said  to  be  exceptionally  fine  for  hay  fever  and  asthma. 
In  addition  to  furnishing  a  haven  for  these  sufferers,  it  was 
a  social  center  and  many  people  gathered  there  from  wide 
areas.  The  hotel  was  built  around  1850  and  continued  to 
operate  until  about  19  20.  The  site  was  purchased  by  Rich- 
mond County  in  193  4  and  it  was  used  from  19  3  9  to  1941 
by  NYA.  In  1946  it  was  purchased  by  the  Central  N.  C. 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  has  since  been  used 
as  a  summer  gathering  place  for  Boy  Scouts  of  six  counties. 
The  hotel  was  located  at  Ellerbe,  11  miles  north  of  Rock- 
ingham, on  U.  S.  No.  7  5. 

Davis  White  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel,  half  a  mile  from  Hid- 
denite  in  Alexander  County,  was  one  of  the  very  famous 
health  resort  hotels  from  the  1890s  until  it  burned  August 
19,  1925.  It  was  an  unusually  large  hotel,  a  three-story 
frame  building,  with  porches  on  two  or  three  sides,  and, 
with  cottages,  contained  7  5  to  100  rooms.  It  boasted  of 
strong  sulphur  water,  a  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys, 
tennis  courts  and  a  dance  hall  for  the  big  Saturday  night 
dances.  J.  B.  McCoy,  operating  Daniel  Boone  and  Wilkes 
Hotels,  was  manager  when  it  burned. 

Piedmont  Springs  Hotel  was  one  of  the  three  famous 
watering  places  in  Stokes  County.  The  iron  water  from  the 
spring  attracted  attention  and  was  being  used  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  hotel  was  in  operation  soon  after.  The 
building  burned  around  18  80  and  a  larger  hotel  was  erected, 
containing  50  or  more  rooms,  large  dining  room,  dance  hall 
and  observatory.  It  was  of  frame  and  three  stories  high, 
and  was  burned  in  1889.  The  third  building,  not  as  large 
as  the  second,  was  then  erected  and  operated  until  1929, 
when  the  main  building  was  burned.  Flinchum  and  Riddick 
built  the  first  hotel.  Capt.  Spotswood  B.  Taylor  operated  the 
second  hotel  and  his  son,  J.  Spotswood  (Spot)  Taylor  was 
operator  of  the  third  hotel.  N.  E.  and  E.  P.  Pepper,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Danbury  Reporter,  owned  and  operated  the 
hotel  for  nine  years,  until  1920,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Piedmont  Springs  Co.  of  Winston-Salem.  J.  Spot  Taylor 
operated  it  until  1929.  The  place  is  abandoned  and  grown 
up  now. 

Moore's  Springs  Hotel,  also  in  Stokes  County,  operated 
from  around  1890  to  1925,  when  it  burned,  was  owned  and 
managed  by  John  T.  Moore  and  by  his  son,  Will  Moore,  of 
Rural   Hall.      A   large   frame   hotel   and   cottages   contained 


White  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel,  near  Mount  Airy,  typical  of  the 

finer  spring  resort  hotels  after  the  turn  of  the  century.    It  is 

still  standing.    The  spring  house  is  shown,  lower  left. 


probably  50  rooms  and  the  magnesium  water  helped  attract 
large  crowds.  The  main  building  burned,  but  a  few  fam- 
ilies still  use  the  cottages  for  resort  purposes. 

Vade  Mecum  Springs  Hotel,  located  in  Stokes  County, 
was  developed  by  Cicero  Tise  of  Winston-Salem  in  the  18  90s 
and  was  famous  for  its  magnesium  water.  The  spring  was 
in  a  creek  bed,  but  the  water  was  made  available  by  erec- 
tion of  a  dam  above  the  spring  and  diverting  the  creek  water 
through  a  spillway.  The  hotel  contained  about  50  rooms 
and  was  operated  up  until  around  1925.  The  property  is 
now  owned  by  the  Episcopal  Church  and  is  used  as  a  sum- 
mer training  camp  for  young  people.  One  incident  was  of 
interest.  Charles  Sparks,  owner  of  Sparks'  Circus,  kept  a 
part  of  his  menagerie  at  Vade  Mecum  Springs  in  off-season 
periods.  He  had  a  pet  lion,  but  had  been  away  and  probably 
got  too  close  to  the  lion  after  his  return  and  before  the  lion 
realized  his  identity.  Anyway,  the  lion  bit  him  and  blood 
poisoning  developed.  He  was  taken  to  Winston-Salem  to  be 
sent  by  train  to  specialists,  but  died  before  medical  help 
could  stop  the  spread  of  the  poison. 

Sulphur  Springs  Hotel,  located  in  Waynesville,  was  for 
many  years  a  lavish  and  famous  watering  place.  It  em- 
braced three  or  four  buildings  which  contained  close  to  100 
rooms.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  said  to  have  spent  at  least  a 
part  of  his  second  honeymoon  at  this  hotel.  A  report  is  that 
the  last  shot  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fired  in  its 
vicinity.  Following  World  War  I  it  was  used  as  a  vocational 
training  center  for  disabled  veterans.  All  or  part  of  the 
buildings  are  still  standing. 

Lincoln  Lithia  Springs  Inn,  located  a  short  distance  from 
Lincolnton,  was  owned  for  many  years  by  General  Hoke 
and  became  famous  as  a  watering  place.  It  dates  back  fur- 
ther than  most  of  the  springs  resorts  and  was  famous  for 
its  lithia  water.  A  decade  or  more  ago  James  Abernethy, 
Lincolnton,  built  a  new  hotel  and  operated  it  for  a  few  years. 
Later  he  turned  it  into  a  residence  and  now  lives  in  the 
building. 

McDaniel  Springs  Hotel  was  a  famous  resort  hotel  in 
Lincoln  County  for  30  years  or  more,  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  operating  until  about  1918.  It  was  located  two 
miles  east  of  Lincolnton  at  the  site  of  the  Schenck  Cotton 
Mill,  the  first  cotton  mill  to  be  operated  in  the  South.  It 
consisted  of  a  two-story  central  building  surrounded  by 
many  cottages  and  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  McDaniel 
sisters. 

Mount  Vernon  Springs  Hotel,  located  at  the  present  town 
of  that  name  a  few  miles  south  of  Siler  City  in  Chatham 
County,  had  its  beginning  just  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  ended.  The  hotel  was  built  and  operated  for  many 
years  by  Colonel  Foust  at  the  springs  which  furnish  mag- 
nesium sulphate  and  iron  bearing  water,  which  was  bottled 
and  shipped  to  many  points.  The  hotel  was  a  large  frame 
building,  following  the  usual  pattern,  and  had  40  or  50 
rooms,  in  addition  to  probably  20  cottages  surrounding  it. 
Bowling  alleys,  croquet  courts  and  other  recreational  sports 
were  provided.     The  hotel  operated  until  around  192'9. 

Jackson  Springs  Hotel,  located  at  Jackson  Springs  in 
southwestern  Moore  County,  developed  into  probably  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  State's  springs  resort  hotels  and 
even  aspired,  without  too  much  success,  to  be  a  year-round 
hotel.  The  resort  started  with  cottages  about  150  years 
ago.  Later  N.  J.  D.  Clark  conducted  a  famous  academy 
there  and  the  dormitories  were  used  in  summer  for  resort 
visitors.  Around  1885,  John  Blue  and  John  Currie  built  a 
two-story  frame  T-shaped  hotel  building  containing  about 
40  rooms.  Some  15  years  later  the  Pages  of  Aberdeen 
bought  a  one-half  interest  in  the  property,  enlarged  it  ex- 
tensively, making  it  a  three-story  building,  built  a  four-mile 
railroad  line  to  connect  with  West  End,  built  a  dam  and 
developed  a  lake,  from  which  electric  power  was  produced 
for  lighting  the  hotel  community,  installed  steam  heat  for 
year-round  operation  and  began  bottling  and  shipping  the 
famous  water.  Dr.  Thompson,  Raleigh,  was  proprietor  for 
several  years.  Two  buildings,  one  for  white,  still  standing, 
and  another  for  colored,  were  erected.  The  dining  room 
would  seat  125  persons.  The  hotel  was  a  haven  for  turpen- 
tine operators,  lumber  producers  and  cotton  planters.  It 
was  being  readied  for  the  summer  season  when  it  burned 
around  1938. 

Seven  Springs  Hotel,  located  about  15  miles  southeast  of 
Goldsboro,  in  southeastern  Wayne  County  and  near  The 
Cliffs  State  Park  on  the  Neuse  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  springs  resort  hotels  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  operated  as  a  hotel  as  long  probably  as  any  other 
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in  the  entire  State.  The  seven  springs,  each  with  water  of 
different  analysis,  are  within  an  area  embraced  by  a  small 
room.  The  water  continues  to  be  bottled  and  shipped  long 
distances.  Seven  Springs  Hotel  started  many  years  ago; 
in  fact,  a  hotel  probably  was  operated  there  close  to  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Anyway,  about  50  years  ago  Gilbert  Maxwell 
bought  the  present  hotel  building  and  operated  it  success- 
fully until  a  few  years  ago.  Actually,  up  to  the  past  two  or 
three  years  the  hotel  was  operated,  on  a  reduced  scale  for 
several  years.  Even  now,  a  few  old-timers  return  to  and 
are  cared  for  at  the  hotel,  though  it  is  not  in  general  opera- 
tion. The  hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building,  contains  about 
3  5  rooms,  located  on  a  high  hill  in  an  oak  grove  adorned 
with  Spanish  moss  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Neuse  River, 
on  whose  banks  the  springs  are  located.  Mr.  Maxwell  is 
aged,  but  his  family  carries  on. 

Other  springs  hotels,  popular  during  their  heyday,  are  as 
follows: 

Red  Springs  Hotel,  Red  Springs,  in  Robeson  County,  15  or 
20  room  hotel,  building  still  standing. 

Lemon  Springs  Hotel,  small  frame  building,  operated  by 
Lemon  family,  located  about  three  miles  from  Lemon  Springs 
Station,  Lee  County,  burned  some  30  years  ago. 

Fuquay  Springs,  two  hotels  in  operation  in  1900s  and 
later,  Fuquay-Varina  in  Wake  County,  water  bottled  and 
shipped. 

Chalybeate  Springs  Hotel  at  Chalybeate  in  Harnett  Coun- 
ty. 

Holly  Springs  Hotel  at  Holly  Springs  in  Wake  County. 
(So  reported). 

Guerot  Springs,  cabins,  near  Ruffin  in  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty. 

Healing  Springs  Hotel,  Davidson  County,  near  High  Rock 
and  Denton,  started  before  War  Between  States,  consisting 
of  hotel  and  cottages.     Water  was  bottled  and  shipped. 

Sossoman  Springs  Hotel  (or  central  house)  and  cabins, 
Cabarrus  County. 

Sulphur  Springs  Hotel,  West  Asheville,  a  frame  building, 
burned  around  1915,  near  present  Malvern  Hills  Golf  Club. 

Willowmore  Springs  Hotel,  Davidson  County,  between 
Lexington  and  Asheboro;  burned  in  late  1920s. 

Shivar  Springs  Hotel  in  Piedmont  section,  location  in- 
definite; probably  known  better  by  another  name. 

Dunlap  Springs  Hotel,  near  Kernersville,  Forsyth  County, 
operated  for  several  years,  now  a  Bible  College  of  the  Holi- 
ness Church. 

Barium  Springs  Hotel,  Iredell  County,  five  miles  south  of 
Statesville  on  Mooresville  road,  now  the  Presbyterian 
Church's  Barium  Springs  Orphanage. 

Misenheimer  Springs  Hotel,  at  Misenheimer,  northwestern 
Stanly  County,  burned  in  1930s,  site  now  a  school  operated 
by  the  Methodist  Church. 

And  others,  undoubtedly. 


TRAINS  HALTED  WHILE  PASSENGERS 
ATE  AT  FAMOUS  RAIL-SIDE  HOTELS 

Numbers  of  eating  places  in  North  Carolina  became 
famous  as  points  at  which  the  local  passenger  trains  would 
stop  for  20  minutes  or  more  to  allow  hungry  passengers  to 
get  off,  eat  meals  already  prepared  and  on  the  tables  and 
board  their  trains  again.  That  was  in  the  bygone  days  when 
passenger  trains,  especially  locals,  did  not  have  dining  cars 
and  the  trip  was  too  long. 

Usually  the  conductors  would  find  out  in  advance  how 
many  of  their  passengers  wanted  to  eat  at  the  stopping 
place  and  inform  the  hotel  keeper  by  wire,  so  the  right 
number  of  meals  could  be  placed  on  the  tables  by  the  time 
the  train  arrived.  As  the  train  would  stop  there  was  a  mad 
scramble  for  the  hurried  meal.  Passengers  and  train  crew 
would  finish  the  meal,  return  to  the  train  and  continue  the 
journey. 

Famous  for  their  meals  at  the  points  were  two  men  of 
the  former  generation,  Gresham  and  Jamison,  who  were 
granted  feeding  rights  along  the  Seaboard  lines.  They 
operated  the  Seaboard  Hotel  at  Hamlet,  in  the  fork  made 
by  the  Savannah-Jacksonville  and  Monroe-Atlanta  lines,  and 
at  Monroe.  They  also  had  a  hotel  at  Norlina  and  probably 
one  of  those  operated  at  Weldon  in  the  earlier  days. 

Weldon  was  a  noted  point,  for  four  trains  frequently 
pulled  into  the  station  at  the  same  time  and  stopped  for 
food  for  the  passengers.  The  Happer  Hotel,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  the  Whitfield  Hotel,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  both  call- 


ed by  different  names  for  periods,  were  connected  with  the 
passenger  station  by  sheds. 

At  Reidsville,  the  Piedmont  Hotel  was  a  haven  for  pas- 
sengers on  the  Southern  Railway,  earlier  the  Piedmont 
Railway,  from  Danville  to  Greensboro. 

At  Madison,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  trains  between 
Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Winston-Salem  stopped  at  the  New  Jones 
Hotel  for  tasty  meals. 

At  Franklinton,  in  the  far-away  days,  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  trains,  later  Seaboard,  stopped  for  meals  at  the 
Franklinton  Hotel. 

At  Burlington,  earlier  Company  Shops,  Burlington  Inn, 
earlier  Railroad  Hotel,  was  a  place  at  which  trains  would 
stop  for  20  minutes  to  allow  passengers  to  eat  lunch  and 
dinner.  From  McLeansville  to  the  west  and  Hillsboro  to  the 
east,  conductors,  after  questioning  passengers,  would  wire 
the  Railroad  Hotel,  later  Burlington  Inn,  how  many  pas- 
sengers would  want  to  eat,  and  individual  dishes  were  placed 
on  the  tables,  ready  for  them.  This  was  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  later  leased  by  the  Southern. 

At  Goldsboro,  the  Kennon  Hotel,  famous  hostelry,  pre- 
pared meals  for  passengers  on  the  A.  C.  L.  Railroad,  and 
probably  also  for  North  Carolina  Railroad  passengers. 

At  South  Rocky  Mount,  reports  say,  A.  C.  L.  trains  stop- 
ped to  allow  passengers  to  eat,  but  whether  at  a  hotel  or  at 
a  restaurant,  was  not  readily  available. 

At  Salisbury,  while  no  train  stops  were  scheduled  during 
the  North  Carolina  "drying"  days,  trains  would  prolong  the 
station  stop  briefly  to  allow  passengers  to  hurry  to  a  nearby 
hotel  liquor  store,  pick  up  and  pay  for  packaged-in-advance 
liquors,  and  reboard  their  trains. 

Doubtless  trains  stopped  at  other  points  in  the  State  for 
lunch,  and  box  lunches  were  also  prepared  and  sold  to  pas- 
sengers at  many  stops,  even  down  to  recent  days. 


HOTELS  NAMED  FOR  NOTED  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Colonial  Inn,  Hillsboro,  site  of  the  Corbin  Inn  operated 
in  colonial  days. 

New  Ricks,  Rocky  Mount,  for  the  enlarged  hotel  built 
by  R.  H.  Ricks. 

Norlina,  Norlina,  for  its  location  near  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  line. 

Blair,  Pittsboro,  for  the  builder  and  owner,  Sheriff  Blair. 

Wilrik,  Sanford,  named  by  L.  P.  Wilkins,  Sr.,  from  parts 
of  his  mercantile  firm,  Wilkins-Ricks  Co. 

Washington  Duke,  Durham,  named  for  the  father  of  James 
B.  Duke,  capitalist  and  benefactor. 

Gabriel  Johnston,  Smithfield,  for  N.  C.  Governor  Johnston, 
1734-52. 

Prince  Charles,  Fayetteville,  for  "Bonnie"  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  befriended  by  Flora  Macdonald. 

Yarborough,  Fayetteville,  for  the  present  owners,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Yarborough. 

Cottondale,  Dunn,  for  the  extensive  cotton  industry  in  the 
area. 

Tryon,  New  Bern,  for  Governor  Tryon,  who  lived  in  New 
Bern. 

Morehead  Villa,  near  Morehead  City,  for  the  city's  found- 
er, Governor  John  M.  Morehead. 

Louise,  Washington,  named  by  the  builder,  M.  T.  Arch- 
bell,  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Moore. 

DeMille  Motel,  Washington,  home  of  the  parents  of  the 
famous  Hollywood  picture  producer. 

Fort  Raleigh,  Manteo,  for  the  original  Fort  Raleigh 
established  on  Roanoke  Island. 

First  Colony  Inn,  Nags  Head,  for  the  nearby  location  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  colony. 

Croatan,  Kitty  Hawk  Beach,  for  the  Indian  tribe  that  liv- 
ed in  the  area. 

MacArthur,  Greensboro  and  Durham,  for  Pacific  general 
commanding  Japan. 

Stonewall,  Charlotte,  for  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  whose 
widow  lived  many  years  and  died  two  blocks  away. 

Rockingham,  Rockingham,  for  the  town  and  Charles 
Watson  Wentworth,  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Pisgah,  Candler,  Indian  name  for  mountain  river  and 
national  forest. 

Cherokee,  Murphy,  for  western  North  Carolina  Indian 
tribe. 

Kill  Devil  Inn,  for  Kill  Devil  Hill,  of  Pirate  Blackbeard 
and  Wright  Brothers  fame. 
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Religious  Assembly  Grounds  Attract  Big  Summer  Groups 


North  Carolina  has  a  large  number  of  religious 
assembly  and  conference  grounds,  all  of  which  have 
accommodations  for  large  gatherings.  Most  of  them 
have  modern  and  well-appointed  hotels,  while  living 
quarters  there  and  at  other  summer  concentration 
points,  largely  in  the  mountains,  operate  dormitories 
and  rooming  houses.  Dining  rooms,  inns  and  cafes 
furnish  food  for  these  gatherings  during  three  or 
four  summer  months. 

Ridgecrest — As  the  name  implies,  Ridgecrest,  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Assembly  gathering  place,  is  located  atop  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the  eastern  edge  of  Buncombe 
County.  Provision  is  made  there  for  taking  care  of  as 
many  as  3  50  0  people  at  one  time,  in  Fritchard  Hall  and 
other  dormitory  buildings,  which  provide  camp  grounds 
also  for  boys  and  girls.  Recently  a  modern  brick  building 
was  erected  and  houses  the  large  dining  room  operated  by 
the  Assembly. 

Lake  Junaluska — Named  for  the  great  Cherokee  Indian 
Chief,  this  lake  is  the  assembly  and  conference  area  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  covering  the  Southern  States.  The  Lake 
Junaluska  Assembly  is  the  name  of  the  holding  and  operat- 
ing organization.  Terrace  Hotel,  presented  to  the  Assembly 
by  a  group  of  owners,  contains  about  100  rooms.  Lambeth 
Hall,  also  owned  by  the  Southern  Methodists,  contains  60 
rooms.  Both  of  these  are  frame  buildings.  Plans  are  in 
the  making  for  the  erection  of  a  $600,00  0  resort  hotel  with- 
in the  next  year  or  two  at  Lake  Junaluska  by  the  Lake  Juna- 
luska Assembly.  Plans  are  for  a  huge  stone  structure. 
Other  smaller  stopping  places  are  located  on  the  rim  of  the 
lake. 

Montreat — The  Presbyterian  Assembly  grounds  are  locat- 
ed a  short  distance  off  the  main  highway  at  Black  Mountain. 
In  1940  the  Mountain  Retreat  Association  erected  a  fine 
large  building  called  Assembly  Inn,  which  has  about  150 
rooms.  This  took  the  place  of  the  former  Assembly  Inn, 
erected  around  1900,  a  wooden  building  which  burned  down 
in  the  1935-37  period.  It  contained  50  to  75  rooms.  The 
new  inn  operates  the  year  around,  not  just  when  religious 
gatherings  are  heaviest  in  the  summer  time.  Other  board- 
ing houses,  dormitories  and  cottages  are  operated  on  the 
grounds. 

Kanuga  Lake — Central  inn  with  cottages,  seven  miles 
from  Hendersonville,  is  the  Episcopal  Church  assembly 
grounds.  It  is  used  for  religious  meetings  through  summer 
months. 

Park  Hill  Hotel — Hendersonville  landmark,  building  and 
grounds  were  donated  by  R.  H.  Gore,  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  to  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  operated  by  Catholic  Sis- 
ters as  a  rest  home,  or  restorium. 

Bon  darken — This  meaning  clear  vision  or  good  view 
(Scotch)   is  the  religious  assembly  ground  of  the  Associate 


Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  a  relatively  small  religious 
denomination  centered  largely  in  the  area  surrounding 
Charlotte,  including  upper  South  Carolina.  This  property, 
earlier  known  as  Heidelberg  Castle,  developed  into  a  large 
estate  by  a  German,  was  purchased  in  the  early  1920s.  The 
address  is  Flat  Rock  and  the  grounds  are  about  two  miles 
out  of  Hendersonville.  The  main  building,  the  old  castle, 
contains  a  dining  room  that  will  accommodate  about  300 
guests.  It  and  the  new  Memorial  Hall,  which  will  handle 
about  60  guests,  with  several  cottages,  provide  rooming- 
space  for  about  20  0  guests.  Religious  conferences  and 
meetings  are  almost  continuous  throughout  the  summer. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Maloney  is  the  new  manager.  Numbers  of  mem- 
bers have  built  private  cottages  on  the  grounds  which  they 
and  their  families  occupy  during  the  summer  months. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  Blue  Ridge  Assembly,  Inc.,  located  on 
the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  in  eastern  Buncombe 
County,  2%  miles  east  of  Black  Mountain,  is  owned  and 
operated  as  a  summer  conference  ground  for  local  Young 
Men's  Christian-  Associations  in  ten  Southern  States.  On  the 
1600  acre  tract,  including  a  lake,  the  organization  has  20 
or  more  buildings  capable  of  caring  for  as  many  as  60  0 
visitors  at  a  time.  Principal  of  these  are  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall, 
which  will  house  250  persons;  Abbott  Hall,  with  a  capacity 
of  80,  and  Asheville  Building,  accommodating  about  60  per- 
sons, in  addition  to  about  15  cottages  of  varying  sizes.  From 
early  June  until  early  September  one  conference  follows 
another.  The  large  dining  hall  will  seat  close  to  500  peo- 
ple, while  the  cafeteria  in  the  same  building  will  seat  close 
to  100  diners.  Many  guests,  other  than  Y.M.C.A.  members, 
spend  weeks  or  months  on  the  grounds.  Judge  Hubert  Jar- 
vis,  Asheville,  is  president  of  the  organization  and  the  two 
full-time  officials  are  E.  S.  Jackson,  executive  secretary,  and 
H.  W.   Sanders,  resident  manager. 

Fruitland  Assembly — This  Baptist  Training  School  for 
preachers  and  religious  workers  in  North  Carolina  is  operat- 
ed on  a  year-around  basis  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention, 
about  six  miles  out  from  Hendersonville.  It  includes  two 
large  buildings,  one  a  large  dormitory.  Larger  gatherings 
are  in  the  summer. 

Methodist  Youth  Camp — Located  on  the  Kanuga  Road 
five  miles  from  Hendersonville,  this  is  a  training  camp  for 
youth  in  the  church.  It  embraces  several  acres  on  a  large 
lake  and  has  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  as  many 
as  500  at  a  time. 

Port  Caswell — This  former  Army  fort,  across  the  sound 
from  Southport,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  for  development  into  a  summer  assembly  ground 
and  a  winter  training  school  for  Baptist  ministers.  The 
area  embraces  more  than  250  acres  and  includes  70  build- 
ings. State  Baptists  are  spending  $25, 000  in  reconditioning 
the  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  religious  activities  plan- 
ned.    Probably  2,000  people  can  be  accommodated  at  a  time. 

Vade  Mecum — This  site  of  a  large  springs  resort  hotel 
and  mineral  water,  located  in  Stokes  County,  near  Hanging 
Rock  State  Park,  owned  by  the  Winston-Salem  Foundation, 
is  leased  by  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  as  a 
diocese  summer  camp  and  conference  center.  The  former 
annex  to  the  Vade  Mecum  Springs  Hotel,  a  three-story  build- 
ing, is  the  central  structure  and  10  cabins  in  two  horeshoe 
forms,  named  the  Cheshire  and  Penick  groups,  have  been 
erected  Eating  and  sleeping  accommodations  are  provided 
for  100  persons  During  the  three  summer  months  camps 
for  young  people  and  conferences  for  various  church  groups 
are  held. 

Information  on  other  religious  centers  are  included  in  the 
article  on  springs  resort  hotels  and  on  communities  in  which 
they  are  located. 


Robert  E.  Lee  Hall,  assembly  and  dormitory  building  of  the 

Young  Men's   Christian  Associations   in   ten   southern   states. 

The  Blue  Ridge  assembly  gruonds  are  locdted  on  the  crest  of 

the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  Black  Mountain. 


OMIT  ESC  PUBLICATIONS  LIST 

The  list  of  "Publications  of  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina",  regularly  carried  on 
the  inside  back  cover  of  this  publication,  had  to  be 
omitted  in  this  issue  to  give  room  for  an  additional 
page  of  reading  matter  on  hotel  and  restaurant  opera- 
tions in  the  State.  This  omission  is  for  this  issue 
only  and  the  list  of  publications  will  be  carried  in 
later  issues,  as  previously. 
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Woodfield's  Inn  at  Flat  Rock  is  Century  Old  This  Year 


Woodfield's  Inn,  which  celebrates  its  100th  anni- 
versary this  year,  located  at  Flat  Rock  three  miles 
south  of  Hendersonville,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  hotel 
in  continuous  operation  in  the  same  building  in 
North  Carolina.  Moreover,  it  is  credited  with  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  attractive  buildings,  with  the 
most  beautiful  furnishings,  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful natural  settings  in  the  entire  country. 

Woodfield's  Inn  is  operated  as  an  unusually  high  type 
seasonal  hotel.  It  caters  to  a  splendid  type  of  clientele  and 
numbers  among  its  summer  visitors,  friends  who  have  con- 
tinued to  return  to  its  delightful  atmosphere  year  after  year. 

Events  leading  up  to  the  erection  of  Woodfield's  Inn  date 
back  to  1812,  when  Charles  Barring,  of  a  London  Banking 
House,  came  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  joined  the  wealthy  rice 
planters  in  the  lowlands.  The  summers  were  too  hot,  so 
he  and  other  Charlestonians  started  over  the  mountains  in 
wagons  and  on  horse  back  and  located  in  what  is  now  Plat 
Rock.  They  built  palatial  estates  and  stocked  their  store 
houses  with  bountiful  supplies.  They  called  it  "The  Little 
Charleston-of-the-Mountains".  Charles  Barring  and  his 
wife  Susan,  built  a  beautiful  mountain  lodge  on  the  Tren- 
holm  Road  in  1830.     It  is  now  called  "Heaven  Trees" 

References  indicate  that  at  the  time  Woodfield's  Inn  was 
erected,  other  taverns  were  in  operation  in  the  area.  One 
was  a  tavern  operated  by  George  Sumney;  another  starting 
around  1804  was  operated  near  Mud  Creek  Church  by  Abra- 
ham Kuykendall  and  William  Brittain  operated  an  inn, 
which  stood  near  the  entrance  to  Woodfield's.  William  Mur- 
ray operated  an  inn,  later  bought  by  Daniel  Blake  and  be- 
came "The  Meadows",  the  family  home  Other  taverns  were 
located  along  the  "Buncombe  Turnpike"  to  serve  hog  and 
cattle  drivers  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  on  their  way 
with  their  droves  to  Charleston,  and  as  stops  for  stagecoach 
travelers. 

Seeing  the  need  for  a  good  commodious  tavern  "on  or 
near  the  main  Saluda  Road",  ten  South  Carolinians  includ- 
ing Mr.  Barring,  Governor  William  Aikin  and  'Squire  Henry 
T.  Farmer,  adopted  a  resolution  (not  dated)  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  tavern.  A  deed  conveying  800  acres  as  a  site 
for  a  tavern  was  dated  November  8,  1847.  These  men  sub- 
scribed $10,000  in  stock  and  seven  stockholders  loaned  the 
group  $3,500,  giving  a  $13,500  building  fund.  Bids  on  the 
building  were  too  high  and  were  revised.  A  report  shows 
that  $4,500  was  spent  for  land,  $7,000  went  to  'Squire 
Parmer  for  erecting  the  main  building,  $230  for  plans  and 
$6  78  for  furniture.  Out  buildings  cost  $1,200.  Apparently 
the  building  was  completed  in  1850  and  apparently  started 
operation  in  that  year. 

The  Flat  Rock  Hotel  is  the  named  used  in-  referring  to  it. 
The  entire  buildings  and  grounds  were  purchased  October 
18,  1853  by  'Squire  Farmer,  who  called  it  The  Farmer's 
Hotel  and  operated  it  until  his  death  in  1888. 

The  building  is  three-stories  high  containing  about  30 
rooms  and  the  exterior  covering  is  of  white  pine  clapboard 
from  timber  cut  in  the  woods  It  is  100  feet  wide  and  9  5 
feet  deep.  The  foundations  were  put  together  with  wooden 
pegs,  which  are  still  as  strong  as  steel.  The  building  was 
completely  modernized  about  30  years  ago,  but  particular 
care  was  taken  not  to  change  too  many  of  its  ancient  fea- 
tures.    The  large  rooms  still  have  16-foot  ceilings. 


Woodfield's  Inn,  at  Flat  Rock,  near  Hendersonville,  a  famous 

summer  hotel,  is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary,  probably  the 

oldest  hotel  in  continuous  operation  in  North  Carolina. 

Woodfield's  Inn  is  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  natural 
settings  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  Its  spacious 
grounds  have  been  carefully  developed  with  their  back- 
ground of  virgin  white  pines.  The  lawns  are  planted  in 
Kentucky  blue  grass.  Its  winding  drives,  ivy  walks  and 
formal  gardens,  with  many  types  of  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers,  are  ablaze  with  color  from  May  through  November. 

Many  boys  who  came  to  the  Inn  with  their  parents  to 
spend  the  summers,  carved  their  initials  on  the  front  porch 
post,  .  Last  summer,  it  is  revealed,  an  elderly  man  visited 
the  Inn  and  was  greatly  thrilled  to  be  able  to  locate  his 
initials  carved  on  a  post  when  he  was  12  years  old.  Many 
old  timers  return  to  the  place  to  tell  how  "it  used  to  be". 
They  comment  on  how  well  preserved  the  building  is,  how 
mellowed  with  age,  how  beautifully  kept  and  the  wonderful 
atmosphere,  redolent  of  luxurious  living  in  the  good  old 
days. 

Woodfield's  Inn,  as  the  Farmer  Hotel,  remained  in  the 
Farmer  family  for  60  years.  After  'Squire  Farmer's  death, 
his  son  operated  the  place  for  many  years.  He  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Dunn  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  last  of  the 
Farmer  children  to  be  born  and  reared  in  the  Inn.  Mrs. 
Dunn  recently  brought  members  of  her  family  to  the  Inn  to 
show  them  her  native  home.  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Martin  operated 
the  place  and  it  was  Mrs.  Martin  who  gave  it  the  name 
Woodfield's  Inn.  It  is  possible  that  it  has  had  other  names 
for  brief  periods. 

During  recent  years  it  has  been  owned  and  operated  in 
the  summer  months  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Clemons,  who 
spend  their  winters  in  Florida.  Mrs.  Clemons,  particularly, 
delights  in  maintaining  the  building  and  grounds  and  keep- 
ing the  ancient  atmosphere  in  and  about  the  place.  Recently 
they  have  been  invited  to  include  Woodfield's  Inn  in  a  pub- 
lication "Scenic  Inns  of  America",  a  guide  book  to  the  ex- 
ceptional resorts  in  settings  of  natural  beauty. 

Woodfield's  Inn  is  furnished  throughout  in  Georgian  Pe- 
riod antique  furniture. 


S  &  W  Cafeterias  State's  Fine  Home-Boy  Eating  System 


The  S  &  W  Cafeteria  system,  with  headquarters 
in  Charlotte,  its  starting  place  in  July,  1920,  exem- 
plifies what  work,  faith  and  service,  even  without 
capital,  can  accomplish.  This  business,  now  serving 
12,000,000  meals  a  year,  was  launched  with  less 
than  $5,000  in  capital,  half  of  it  borrowed  money, 
by  two  employees  who  resigned  their  positions  with 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte  department  store,  to  enter 


business  together  but  not  knowing  what  they  would 
do. 

Frank  O.  Sherrill,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  and 
window  decorator,  and  Fred  W.  Webber,  manager  of  the 
lunchroom  at  the  Ivey  Department  Store,  started  on  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  stripped-down  Ford  to  observe  and 
decide.  They  discussed  a  string  of  dress  shops.  However, 
both  had  been  mess  sergeants  in  World  War  I  and  decided 
that  feeding  folks  was  more  stable  than  clothing  them. 
They  made  arrangements  for  a  small  storeroom  on  West 
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Interior  of  the  Raleigh  Unit  of  the  8  &  W  Cafeterias,  the  finest 
cafeteria  system  in  the  southeast. 

Trade  Street,  Charlotte,  to  be  turned  into  a  cafeteria.  Then 
they  went  to  Florida  and  worked  in  a  cafeteria,  "from  kit- 
chen to  front  door",  to  get  experience. 

The  first  meal  was  so  successful  that  they  slipped  out 
into  the  alley  in  the  dark,  grabbed  each  other  and  danced 
a  jig  in  sheer  exuberance.  And,  success  continued  to  dog 
their  steps.  They  opened  an  S  &  W  (the  first  letters  of 
their  family  names)  in  Asheville,  then  in  Raleigh.  They 
tried  them  in  Winston-Salem  and  Greenville,  S.  C,  but  later 
closed  them  out,  as  not  so  successful.  After  three  or  four 
years,  they  were  approached  by  New  York  interests,  regard- 
ing a  sale.  Webber  was  inclined  to  sell;  Sherrill  was  not. 
Then  Sherrill  offered  to  buy  from  Webber.  An  agreement 
was  reached.  They  say  the  price  was  around  $100,000. 
Then  Sherrill  took  in  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  John  D. 
Lineberger,  of  Shelby,  as  part  owner,  and  Emmett  Crook 
became  a  stockholder. 

Frank  O.  Sherrill  is  principal  owner  still  and  president 
of  all  corporations  operating  S  &  W  Cafeterias.  John  D. 
Lineberger,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Raleigh  unit,  is  vice-presi- 
dent (he  is  also  vice-president  of  the  N.  C.  Restaurant  As- 
sociation) and  Emmett  Crook,  Charlotte,  is  secretary-treas- 
urer. Generally,  each  unit  is  a  separate  corporation.  The 
S  &  Ws  in  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  are  in  one 
corporation. 

The  system  continued  to  expand.  Cafeterias  were  opened 
in  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
Altanta,  Ga.  The  last  unit  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  several 
years  ago.  The  Cone  interests  are  erecting  a  building  in 
Greensboro  for  a  new  S  &  W,  in  the  first  block  of  East 
Market  St.,  near  the  King  Cotton  Hotel.  Other  units  may 
be  opened  as  time  passes. 

Frank  O.  Sherrill  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  mov- 
ing force  behind  the  S  &  W  Cafeterias.  He  checks  every 
spot  before  taking  definite  steps  toward  opening  a  new  unit. 
He  is  determined  to  serve  the  best  possible  food  at  a  low 
price.  In  fact,  S  &  Ws  set  the  standard,  and  set  it  low,  for 
food  prices  in  all  cities  in  which  they  operate.  Managers 
are  developed  within  the  organization  and  must  pass  through 
the  ranks,  moving  up  as  they  reach  points  of  responsibility. 
A  friend,  jokingly,  remarked  that  every  manager  is  from 
Shelby,  home  of  Frank  Sherrill  during  a  part  of  his  youth, 
while  his  father  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  home  of  the 
Linebergers. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  three  S  &  Ws  serve  13,500  meals 
a  day;  about  30,000  a  day  in  the  other  five  units.   Managers 


of  the  North  Carolina  units  are:  T.  A.  Price,  Charlotte; 
John  D.  Lineberger,  Raleigh;  R.  L.  R.  Bentz,  Asheville;  and 
outside,  Edward  McConnell,  Chattanooga;  H.  C.  Miller, 
Knoxville;  J.  D.  Walton,  Atlanta,  and  Grady  Putnam,  Wash- 
ington.    Food  experts  visit  all  units  frequently. 

Duncan  Hines  reports:  ".  .  .  whenever  you  see  the  sign 
S  &  W  Cafeteria  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  superior  cafe- 
teria food." 

Toddle  House  System — The  Toddle  House  System,  orig- 
inating in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  operating  181  eating  places 
in  the  United  States,  has  five  units  in  North  Carolina.  They 
are  located  in  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  Winston- 
Salem  and  Durham. 

Toddle  Houses  are  all  of  a  distinctive  Dutch  cottage  type, 
each  containing  10  stools  at  a  counter.  They  are  standard- 
ized eating  houses  offering  quick  ready  service,  and  are 
open  24  hours  a  day.  The  buildings  are  uniform  in  appear- 
ance and  size,  as  are  the  appointments.  All  Toddle  Houses 
are  uniformly  neat  and  clean,  and  serve  an  average  of  50,000 
customers  daily.  In  addition  to  regular  foods,  this  system 
has  a  special  Toddle  House  egg  formula.  Eggs  are  pre- 
pared with  cream  and  are  especially  delicious  and  palatable. 
J.  C.  Steadman  is  president  of  the  Toddle  House  System. 

Bus  Terminal  Restaurants  Co. — Bus  Terminal  Restaurants 
Co.  operates  six  restaurants  in  bus  terminals  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  three  in  Virginia.  These  nice  eating  places  are 
located  in  the  bus  terminals  in  Raleigh,  Durham,  High  Point, 
Salisbury,  Chapel  Hill  and  Roanoke  Rapids.  Bryce  Wag- 
oner, Raleigh,  is  president  of  the  company  and  has  two 
partners  located  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Minute  Grill  in  Charlotte  and  Gastonia,  Liberty  Lunch- 
eonette, in  Charlotte,  and  the  Providence  Road  Drive-In 
near  Charlotte  are  all  operated  by  Y.  S.  Honey,  Charlotte, 
who  is  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hot  Shoppes,  Inc.,  operates  several  quick  lunch  places, 
open  24  hours  a  day.  These  are  located  in  Charlotte,  High 
Point  and  Thomasville.  G.  G.  Pauls,  Charlotte,  is  in  charge 
of  North  Carolina  operations. 


UNCLE  TOM  MARTIN,  GREENSBORO 
WAITER,  HAD  WONDERFUL  MEMORY 

Uncle  Tom  Martin,  Negro  dining  room  waiter  in  Greens- 
boro hotels  for  approximately  50  years,  had  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  memories  of  any  man  who  ever  lived  in  North 
Carolina. 

Uncle  Tom's  amazing  ability  to  know  any  man's  name, 
once  he  had  learned  it,  even  after  many  years,  was  uncanny. 
He  could  wait  on  a  person  one  time  and  learn  his  name. 
Even  after  intervals  of  10,  20  or  30  years,  he  could  greet 
that  man  by  name.  His  memory  was  so  good  that  he  never 
mixed  baggage,  no  matter  how  many  pieces  he  handled  for 
passengers  on  incoming  and  outgoing  trains. 

For  many  years  Uncle  Tom  worked  for  the  Benbow  Hotel 
and  later  at  the  Huffine  Hotel.  Still  later,  he  worked  for 
18  years  at  the  King  Cotton  Hotel,  first  as  waiter  and  later 
in  his  declining  years  as  hat  check  man.  He  died  in  1941 
at  the  age  of  7  2  years.  Haywood  Duke,  King  Cotton  man- 
ager, has  named  a  private  dining  room  in  honor  of  Uncle 
Tom,  calling  it  the  Uncle  Tom  Martin  Dining  Room.  Murals 
in  the  dining  room  reflect  Uncle  Tom's  love  for  horses. 

Uncle  Tom  was  a  philosopher,  too.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  recalls  that  he 
once  ordered  a  fine  steak  at  the  King  Cotton.  Uncle  Tom 
brought  it  in  and  asked:  "Now  do  you  want  some  hot  stuff 
to  ruin  it  with?" 

Incidentally,  Uncle  Tom  became  a  reasonably  wealthy 
man.  He  owned  a  large  farm  near  Madison,  Rockingham 
County,  where  he  was  born,  operated  by  white  tenants. 
Uncle  Tom  developed  a  great  love  for  race  horses  and  operat- 
ed racing  stables. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  by  older  citizens  of  the  State 
for  his  infallible  memory  for  names  and  faces. 


EAGLE  HOTEL,  CHAPEL  HILL 

The  Eagle  Hotel  has  been  mentioned  recently  as  having 
operated  in  Chapel  Hill  in  the  by-gone  years.  Records  may 
give  additional  or  contrary  information,  but  this  was  prob- 
ably the  hotel  referred  to  in  the  item  on  Chapel  Hill  hotels 
(Pages  3  2-33)  as  having  been  operated  by  Miss  Nancy  Hil- 
liard,  who  later  operated  the  Railroad  Hotel  at  Burlington. 
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Hotels  in  Central  Area  Serve  Capital  and  Winter  Guests 


The  Central  Section  of  North  Carolina,  as  desig- 
nated here,  is  the  area  between  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  the  Piedmont  Area,  embracing  probably  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State.  It  extends 
eastward  and  westward  from  Raleigh,  crossing  from 
the  Virginia  to  the  South  Carolina  line  and  thus  in- 
cludes the  famous  Sandhills  section,  extending  south- 
ward from  Raleigh. 

Hotels  in  this  area  were  built  around  the  State 
Capital,  at  points  on  and  crossing  the  railroads,  in 
the  area  surrounding  the  more  recently  developed 
Fort  Bragg,  and  in  the  winter  resort  area  in  the 
warm  Sandhills  section.  Industrial,  agricultural 
and  commerce  activities  have  developed  in  many 
communities  in  this  area,  bringing  with  them  some 
of  the  fine  hotels  and  eating  places  in  the  State. 

Their  operations  and  locations  are  described  in 
the  items  which  follow. 

RALEIGH 

The  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh's  largest  and  finest  hotel,  has 
taken  over  in  large  part  the  importance  formerly  enjoyed 
by  The  Yarborough  House,  and  is  the  principal  center  for 
political,  legislative,  official  and  other  prominent  citizens  of 
this  and  other  states.  It  is  an  important  convention  and 
civic  club  hotel  and  enjoys  an  important  North-to-Florida 
tourist  trade  of  the  higher  type. 

The  Sir  Walter  was  started  in  1922  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  December,  1923.  The  moving  spirit  behind  the 
erection  of  the  Sir  Walter  was  Virgil  St.  Cloud,  who  was 
then  operating  the  Bland  Hotel,  now  the  Andrew  Johnson. 
Mr.  St.  Cloud  brought  in  with  him  as  partners,  T.  L.  Bland 
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Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  one  of  the  finest,  most  modern  ant 
most  popular  gathering  places  in  North  Carolina, 


DIVISIONS  OF  STATE — Hotels  in  North  Carolina,  in 
this  issue,  are  divided  into  four  sections  somewhat  along 
geographical  lines,  for  convenience  only.  They  are  the 
Coastal  Plain,  the  Central  Section,  the  Piedmont  Area  and 
the  Mountain  Region.  In  all  of  these  divisions,  the  imag- 
inary lines  run  somewhat  northeast  and  southwest,  follow- 
ing roughly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  the  mountains 
and  the  western  boundary.  This  division  is  made  in  order 
to  give  four  sectional  groups  of  hotels  for  convenience  and 
have  no  further  significance. 


of  Rocky  Mount,  his  partner  in  the  Bland  Hotel,  and  B.  H. 
Griffin,  the  operator  of  The  Yarborough  House.  Additional 
funds  were  raised  as  a  civic  project,  primarily  by  the  Ral- 
eigh Kiwanis  Club  cooperating  with  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee.  The  Kiwanis  Club  sold  66  percent  of  the  stock 
in  one  week.  The  site  elected  was  the  home  of  Governor 
Daniel  G.  Fowle,  later  occupied  by  the  prominent  Logan 
Harris  family  of  Raleigh.  This  was  the  first  hotel  more 
than  four  stories  high  that  was  erected  under  a  newly  pat- 
ented construction  form,  in  which  concrete  was  solidified  in 
metal  forms. 

When  first  constructed,  the  Sir  Walter  contained  22  6 
rooms  in  its  10-stories.  In  1927,  due  to  demand  for  more 
hotel  rooms,  an  addition  was  built  extending  the  hotel 
through  the  entire  block.  This  addition  contained  150 
rooms.  Later  additions  on  the  terrace  level  increased  the 
number  of  rooms  to  400,  making  it  one  of  the  two  largest 
hotels  in  the  State. 

In  1924  the  Interstate  Hotel  Corporation  was  formed  by 
the  three  partners  in  the  Sir  Walter:  St.  Cloud,  Bland  and 
Griffin,  and  A.  H.  Galloway  and  W.  G.  Tennille  in  Winston- 
Salem,  W.  C.  Petty  in  Charlotte  and  George  Royal  of  Golds- 
boro.  This  brought  the  Zinzendorf  and  later  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  in  Winston-Salem,  The  Selwyn  in  Charlotte  and  other 
hotels  into  the  new  corporation.  After  a  short  time  this 
hotel  corporation  was  split  up,  Bland  and  Griffin  retaining 
the  Sir  Walter.  Later  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Griffin  as 
majority  stockholder.  For  the  past  15  years  it  has  been 
operated  by  the  Meyer  System,  which  operates  a  number  of 
important  hotels  in  states  largely  along  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. Managers  under  the  Meyer  Organization  have  been 
Roland  Mumford,  Kenneth  Phillips  and  now  Arthur  E. 
Buddenhagen,  graduate  of  the  Cornell  University  School 
of  Hotel  Administration. 

Recently  the  Sir  Walter  has  turned  its  formal  dining 
room  into  a  particularly  attractive  Cafe  Garden.  The  hotel 
also  operates  a  Coffee  Shop  and  a  tavern  for  light  lunches 
and  moderate  drinks.  The  hotel  maintains  and  increases 
its  popularity  as  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  a  fine  type  of 
clientele. 

The  Carolina  is  Raleigh's  second  largest  hotel,  is  of  en- 
tirely modern  construction  and  appointments  and  vies  with 
the  Sir  Walter  as  a  gathering  place  for  legal,  litigants,  legis- 
lative and  other  important  leaders  from  all  over  the  State. 
The  Carolina  was  started  in  19  26  by  C.  V.  York  and  Willis 
Smith.  After  the  building  was  partly  constructed,  compli- 
cations developed  and  the  work  was  halted.  After  a  year 
or  two,  Gillette  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  organized  and  sold  bonds 
to  complete  the  construction  of  the  hotel.  The  cost  was 
$1,100,000.  Originally  it  contained  150  rooms  and  50 
housekeeping  apartments.  Later  some  of  the  apartments 
were  turned  into  hotel  rooms,  giving  the  Carolina  2  50  rooms 
with  20  apartments.  It  was  operated  for  five  years  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Barringer,  with  R.  C.  Powell  as  manager.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  leased  by  the  Interstate  Hotel  Co.  and 
sublet  to  J.  F.  Somers. 

In  the  reorganization,  Julian  Price  of  Greensboro  put  up 
the  money  for  the  stock  for  himself  and  five  of  his  friends 
and  his  firm,  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co., 
bought  the  bonds.  The  other  four  purchasers  of  equal 
shares,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Price,  were  Robert  I.  Lee,  W.  B. 
Drake,  W.  L.  Long  and  John  W.  Umstead,  Jr.,  of  Chapel 
Hill.  Mr.  Price  gave  his  share  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph 
M.  Bryan,  of  Greensboro,  and  Mr.  Long's  share  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Drake,  Mrs.  Drake  now  owning  two  of  the 
five  shares.     These  owners  formed  the  Carolina  Apartments 
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Carolina  Hotel,  Raleigh,  newest  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
hotels  in  the  State. 


Hotel  Co.  with  J.  W.  Umstead,  Jr.,  president;  Mrs.  Drake 
and  J.  Roger  Edwards,  High  Point,  vice-presidents;  and 
Robert  I.  Lee,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  hotel.  The  Carolina  is  primarily  a  commercial  hotel, 
but  also  caters  to  a  high  type  of  tourist  trade.  It  operates 
its  own  splendid  dining  room  and  is  headquarters  for  con- 
ventions, civic  clubs  and  other  groups  from  all  over  the  State. 

The  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  formerly  the  Bland  Hotel, 
was  built  and  opened  in  1913  by  Senator  J.  W.  Bailey  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Wesley  M.  Jones,  and  was  the  first  fire- 
proof hotel  built  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  It  is  of  steel, 
concrete  and  brick  construction.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  is  six-stories  high  and  an  annex  erected  later  is 
three-stories  high.     The  building  contains  120  rooms. 

The  Andrew  Johnson  was  built  for  R.  H.  Ricks  and  T.  L. 
Bland  of  Rocky  Mount,  for  whom  the  hotel  was  named,  and 
Virgil  St.  Cloud,  partners.  Mr.  St.  Cloud  was  manager  for 
many  years.  A  few  years  ago  the  name  was  changed  to 
Andrew  Johnson  and  E.  O.  Marshburn  has  been  manager 
since  that  time. 

Hotel  Raleigh,  earlier  known  as  the  Park  Hotel,  was  built 
early  in  the  1900s  by  B.  F.  Page,  father  of  Walter  Hines 
Page,  Ambassador  to  England,  and  other  prominent  sons. 
Soon  after  its  construction,  it  was  purchased  by  Howell  Cobb, 
who  at  that  time  was  manager  of  The  Yarborough  House. 
For  several  years  it  was  not  operated  as  a  hotel  to  compete 
with  The  Yarborough,  but  was  used  a  part  of  that  time  as 
apartments. 

For  a  few  years  Mr.  Cobb  leased  Hotel  Raleigh  and  later 
took  over  the  management  and  continued  to  operate  it  for 
20  years  or  more  until  his  death  in  19  29.  His  son,  Marion 
Cobb,  was  manager  for  two  or  three  years  and  the  hotel  was 
leased  to  J.  H.  Robertson  from  1931  to  19  4  2.  At  that  time 
Howell  Cobb,  grandson  of  the  earlier  owner,  and  his  broth- 
ers-in-law T.  P.  Gray,  Jr.  and  John  A.  Erwin,  organized  the 
Cobb,  Gray  &  Erwin  Hotel  Corp.  and  have  since  operated 
Hotel  Raleigh.  The  dining  room  in  the  building  is  operated 
by  W.  F.  Harper. 

DELIGHTFUL   SUBURBAN  HOTEL 
Colonial  Pines  Hotel,  located  about  three  miles  south  of 
Raleigh,   off  the  Fayetteville  Road,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful  little   hotels,    located   in   the    most   attractive   sur- 


roundings to  be  found  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  located  in  a 
large  pine  grove  with  delightful  lawn  in  a  very  pleasing  and 
refined  rural  atmosphere  in  a  seven  and  a  half  acre  tract 
of  land. 

Colonial  Pines  Hotel  was  built  by  H.  A.  Carlton  of  Ral- 
eigh, who  envisioned  a  large  suburban  recreational  devel- 
opment. This  development  included  the  hotel,  The  Pines 
Club  House,  a  golf  course,  riding  stables  and  other  recrea- 
tional features.  When  the  project  was  nearing  completion, 
it  became  necessary  to  halt  the  development  and  sell  the 
various  activities.  Earl  Merritt  now  owns  and  operates  the 
club  house. 

Colonial  Pines  Hotel  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil 
St.  Cloud,  who  operated  it  for  a  number  of  years.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  purchased  and  is  now  operated  by  Miss 
Lena  E.  Simmons  and  Miss  Sara  E.  Wilkerson.  The  hotel 
contains  3  5  rooms  and  is  patronized  by  a  high  type  of  clien- 
tele. Its  dining  room,  with  a  reputation  for  delicious  foods, 
is  a  favorite  place  for  clubs,  parties  and  other  groups. 

Mansion  Park  Hotel,  the  former  Administration  Building 
of  Meredith  College,  was  erected  many  years  ago,  and  when 
the  college  was  moved,  the  building  was  purchased  in  19  26 
by  W.  S.  Murchison  and  converted  into  a  hotel.  It  is  a  four- 
story  brick  building  containing  96  guest  rooms.  However, 
on  April  1  the  fourth  floor  will  be  closed,  giving  about  8  0 
guest  rooms.  In  its  earlier  days,  the  hotel  operated  the 
dining  room  which  was  the  old  Meredith  College  dining 
room,  but  it  has  been  closed  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  Mansion  Park  maintains  moderate  rates  and  caters  to 
both  resident  and  transient  guests.  The  block  in  which  it 
is  located  on  North  Blount  Street  adjoins  the  Governor's 
Mansion  site,  hence  the  name.  C.  C.  Brown  opened  the 
Mansion  Park  in  19  26  as  manager,  and,  after  an  interval 
during  which  the  late  Mrs.  Pickard  was  manager,  has  man- 
aged the  hotel  during  recent  years. 

McAlpin  Hotel  is  the  former  Faircloth  Hall  of  Meredith 
College,  located  at  2  27  East  Edenton  Street.  For  several 
years,  it  was  the  Raleigh  YWCA  and  was  converted  into  a 
hotel  about  four  years  ago.  It  is  a  four-story  brick  building 
containing  5  6  rooms,  and  a  soda  shop  and  restaurant  is 
operated  by  Henry  E.  Wynne.  A.  R.  Hysmith  was  manager 
for  several  years  and  was  succeeded  a  few  weeks  ago  by  M. 
Massengill  as  manager.  The  McAlpin,  named  for  the  famous 
McAlpin  in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  Earle  Hotel  System, 
which  operates  hotels  in  Salisbury  and  Asheville  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Millner  Hotels  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hotel  Hillsboro,  out  of  the  central  business  dictrict,  was 
built  in  19  40  by  Bruce  Garner  who  operates  this  new  and 
modern  small  hotel,  with  J.  C.  Bolton  as  manager.  The 
hotel  is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction,  is  three- 
stores  high  and  contains  5  3  rooms  with  the  annex  erected 
behind  the  main  building.  Mr.  Garner  also  owns  and 
operates  a  high  type  eating  place,  The  Blue  Tower,  just 
across  the  street  from  his  hotel,  which  remains  open  24 
hours  a  day. 

Hotel  Nash,  a  centrally  located  hotel,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  around  50  years.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Girsch 
Hotel  and  later  as  the  Wright  Hotel.  It  is  a  three-story 
building  with  lobby  and  business  houses  on  the  first  floor 
and  contains  3  8  rooms.  Hotel  Nash  is  owned  by  the  Brown 
Shepherd  estate  and  is  operated  by  George  T.  Whitaker,  as 
lessee-manager. 

In  addition  to  the  several  eating  places  at  hotels,  Raleigh 
has  a  large  number  of  nice  cafes,  cafeterias  and  restaurants, 
including  the  well-known  and  well  patronized  S  &  W  Cafe- 
teria, the  popular  Reinlyn  House,  the  new  Cameron  Village 
Restaurant,   the   new   Park   Plaza   Grill   and   Dining   Room, 
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Colonial  Pines  Hotel,  near  Raleigh,  a  small  suburban  hotel  with 
a  distinct  and  refined  atmosphere. 
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Green  Grill,  The  Supper  Club,  Bon  Air,  Canton  Cafe  (Chi- 
nese-American), California  and  Capital  Restaurants,  the 
Parkerteria  and  others. 

EARLIER  HOTELS  IN  RALEIGH 
(Yarborough  House,  most  famous  of  Raleigh's  hotels  in 
bygone  days,  is  described  in  another  item  in  this  issue.) 

Casso's  Tavern,  located  at  Fayetteville  and  Morgan  Streets 
where  the  Justice  Building  now  stands,  was  the  first  hotel 
to  be  operated  in  Raleigh  after  Raleigh  had  been  selected 
as  the  permanent  site  for  the  State  capital.  Peter  Casso 
came  from  New  Bern  and  opened  this  tavern  about  17  94 
and  operated  for  many  years.  Legislators  lived  here.  For 
their  entertainment  cockmains  were  held  in  the  front  yard 
of  the  tavern. 

Later  on  this  same  site  the  Branson  House  was  operated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Branson,  beginning  around  1830  and 
continuing  for  many  years.  The  building,  or  parts  of  it, 
later  was  used  for  stores  and  offices  and  was  torn  down  for 
space  for  the  new  Justice  Building. 

Cook's  Hotel  was  a  much  used  name  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  since  there  were  three  Cook's  Hotels  in  Raleigh 
on  different  sites  and  owned  by  different  individuals.  The 
first  was  operated  by  Dr.  Cook  on  Salisbury  Street  between 
Hillsboro  and  Edenton  where  the  First  Baptist  Church  and 
the  Rainey  home  are  located.  Another  Cook  Hotel,  operated 
around  1840,  was  on  the  old  site  of  the  County  Court  House, 
southeast  corner  of  Wilmington  and  Davie  Streets.  Later 
it  was  operated  by  a  Mrs.  Harrison.  It  was  torn  down  about 
1915  giving  place  to  a  filling  station.  Another  Cook  Hotel, 
operated  by  Mark  Cook,  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Wilmington  and  Martin  Streets.  This  site  was  purchased 
by  and  was  long  the  home  site  of  Dr.  W.  H.  McKee,  Sr. 

Members  of  the  Guion  family  came  to  Raleigh  from  New 
Bern  and  operated  a  hotel  in  the  first  or  second  block  of 
New  Bern  Avenue  before  the  war.  Also  before  the  war 
the  Lawrence  Hotel  was  operated  by  Captain  A.  J.  Lawrence. 
The  site  was  sold  around  Civil  War  time  for  the  Raleigh 
Post  Office,  which  still  occupies  the  site.  Also  before  the 
war  a  hotel  known  as  the  "Buttermilk  Hotel"  was  operated 
by  the  Buffaloe  family  on  a  site  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  block  of  East  Morgan  Street,  just  back  of  the  present 
Negro  First  Baptist  Church.  Still  another  prewar  hotel 
was  the  Upchurch  Hotel,  located  on  the  present  Rainey 
Library  site,  later  called  Finch's  Corner  and  Fifth  Ward 
Drug  Store.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  lived  at  all 
of  these  places. 

After  war  time  the  Exchange  Hotel  was  operated  on  Hills- 
boro Street  opposite  the  present  Reinlyn  House,  later  known 
as  the  "Elms"  and  operated  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Smith.  The 
National  Hotel,  located  on  Edenton  Street  between  Halifax 
and  Salisbury,  was  an  important  living  place  for  legislators 
and  others,  beginning  early  in  the  18  80s.  It  occupied  the 
entire  block,  with  stables  in  the  back.  The  old  building 
was  demolished  around  1910,  to  make  way  for  the  present 
Agriculture  Building. 

Around  60  years  ago,  two  of  the  principal  eating  places 
in  Raleigh  were  Moseley's  Restaurant,  in  the  first  block  on 
the  west  side  of  Fayetteville  Street;  and  Aunt  Amanda 
Dunston's  Restaurant,  on  Wilmington  Street,  operated  by  a 
Negro  woman,  but  catering  to  a  high  type  of  white  trade.  A 
little  later,  Giersch's  Cafe,  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  Streets, 
was  opened  and  became  famous  through  the  years  which 
followed. 

Wake  Forest — Wake  Forest,  long  the  site  off  a  great 
Baptist  College,  has  had  three  hotels  within  the  memory  of 
present  alumni.  One  was  Purefoy's  Hotel,  then  located  on 
the  corner  south  of  the  campus,  later  the  site  of  a  cafeteria. 
It  was  erected  in  the  18  70s,  operated  until  the  19  20s,  when 
it  was  moved  a  block  away,  and  is  now  a  rooming  house.  It 
was  a  three-story  frame  building. 

Another  was  the  Wake  Forest  Hotel,  operated  for  students 
and  alumni,  a  block  south  of  the  campus  and  a  block  west 
of  U.  S.  1. 

Wooten's  Ho(me)tel  was  erected  about  15  years  ago  and 
was  operated  for  several  years  as  a  hotel.  It  contains  15 
or  20  rooms. 

Fuquay  Springs — Hotel  Ben  Wiley,  a  two-story  frame 
building  containing  12'  or  15  rooms,  was  operated  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  hotel  until  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  it  was  turned  into  an  apartment  house.  The  owner 
is  Dr.  W.  S.  Cozart,  who  named  the  hotel  for  his  son.  This 
hotel  had  been  the  principal  one  since  the  two  large  Fuquay 


Springs  resort  hotels  operated  for  several  years  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  Little  Giant  is  the  principal  eating 
place  in  the  Fuquay-Varina  section. 

PINEHURST 

The  Carolina,  at  Pinehurst,  is  among  the  finest  and  most 
magnificent  hotels  to  be  found  in  North  Carolina  and  caters 
to  the  wealthiest  and  most  exclusive  clientele  to  be  found 
in  the  entire  country.  It  is  a  place  of  elegance  and  charm 
and  more  than  90  percent  of  the  people  who  visit  this  popu- 
lar sandhills  resort  during  the  winter  months  are  from 
northern,  eastern  and  western  states.  (See  front  cover  pic- 
ture. ) 

The  Carolina  was  built  during  the  year  1900  and  was 
opened  for  business  January  1,  1901,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
proaching its  golden  anniversary.  James  W.  Tufts  1st,  a 
New  Englander,  became  interested  in  the  Sandhills  section 
through  Walter  Hines  Page,  later  ambassador  to  England, 
members  of  whose  family  were  engaged  in  railroad  and  lum- 
bering in  and  around  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Tufts  purchased  about 
5,000  acres,  now  increased  to  7,000  acres,  in  1895.  Later 
his  holdings  were  incorporated  as  Pinehurst,  Inc. 

The  hotel,  when  first  erected,  was  a  three-story  frame 
building  containing  18  5  rooms.  Twelve  years  later,  in  re- 
sponse to  demand,  the  east  wing  was  added  giving  an  addi- 
tional 6  5  rooms,  a  total  of  250  rooms.  The  Carolina's  dining 
room  is  the  largest  in  the  State  and  has  seated  as  many  as 
7  58  guests  at  one  time.  The  dining  room  is  in  three  sections, 
the  entrance,  the  main  dining  room  and  the  crystal  room, 
which  can  be  thrown  together.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
The  Carolina  is  the  richness  and  variety  and  abundance  of 
the  food  served.  The  kitchen  is  renowned  for  its  cleanli- 
ness and  efficiency.  Hotelmen,  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, have  visited  The  Carolina  just  to  study  the  operations 
and  methods  of  its  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  Swiss 
delegation  of  hotelmen,  which  visited  this  country  last  Fall, 
spent  several  hours  studying  the  equipment  and  methods 
used. 

Other  Carolina  attractions,  including  outdoor  sports,  are 
golfing  on  one  of  the  finest  courses  in  the  country,  horseback 
riding,  quail  and  turkey  hunting  in  season,  fox  hunting, 
fishing  in  the  lake,  gun  club,  bowling  on  the  green,  tennis, 
ping-pong,  billiards  and  pool.  The  hotel  maintains  among 
the  finest  stables  in  the  entire  country,  with  horses  for  hunt- 
ing, trail  riding  and  display  at  horse  shows. 

The  Carolina  operates  as  a  winter  resort  hotel  and  its 
mild  winters  are  particularly  attractive  for  many  hundreds 
of  wealthy  and  distinguished  visitors  from  the  harsh  north- 
ern climates.  For  several  years  the  hotel  has  been  length- 
ening its  seasons,  until  it  now  opens  around  October  1  and 
operates  through  May  2  2.  It  operates  under  the  American 
Plan. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Mr.  Tufts,  his  son  Leonard 
Tufts  had  charge  of  the  Pinehurst,  Inc.  holdings  for  many 
years.  During  his  period  of  operation,  he  also  leased  Gray- 
stone  Inn  at  Blowing  Rock  and  operated  it  for  several  years. 
The  late  E.  S.  Fitzgerald,  manager  of  The  Carolina  for  many 
years,  also  managed  Graystone  Inn  for  Mr.  Tufts  during  the 
summer  season.  Mr.  Tufts'  three  sons  took  over  his  interest 
in  Pinehurst,  Inc.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  Rich- 
ard S.  Tufts,  president  and  general  manager;  James  W. 
Tufts,  vice-president;  Mrs.  I.  C.  Sledge,  treasurer;  and  Al- 
bert S.  Tufts  and  J.  Frank  Taylor,  directors. 

Pinehurst,  Inc.,  in  addition  to  The  Carolina  and  other 
holdings,  owns  two  other  hotels  at  Pinehurst.  One  of  these 
is  Holly  Inn,  which  antedates  The  Carolina  by  five  years, 
and  is  this  year  celebrating  its  5  5th  year  of  operation.  This  is 
a  three-story  frame  building,  containing  91  rooms.  D.  O. 
DeLanie,  manager  of  Holly  Inn,  is  also  manager  of  Esseeola 
Lodge  at  Linville,  during  the  summer  months.  The  other 
is  the  Berkshire,  containing  50  rooms,  with  E.  S.  Blodgett 
as  lessee  and  manager. 

Pinecrest,  another  Pinehurst  hotel,  is  a  member  of  the 
Roberts  chain,  which  operates  hotels  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
It  is  a  two  and  a  half-story  frame  building,  containing  50 
rooms.  Arthur  H.  Mulhern  is  manager.  The  Pinecrest  was 
built  in  1913.  The  Manor  is  the  youngest  of  the  five  hotels 
in  Pinehurst.  It  was  erected  in  19  22  and  is  a  four-story 
stucco  building,  containing  60  rooms.  Several  years  ago 
it  was  completely  renovated.  The  building  is  owned  by 
Mercer  Hufford  and  the  manager  is  Mrs.  E.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
widow  of  the  former  manager  of  The  Carolina. 

An  interesting  note  about  the  community  of  Pinehurst, 
is  that  it  was  developed  in  the  sandhills  about  seven  miles 
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Mid-Pines  Hotel,  Southern  Pines,  is  one  of  the  modern  and 
popular  resort  hotels  in  this  famous  Sandhills  Section. 

distant  from  a  railroad.  The  most  convenient  railroad  sta- 
tion is  at  Southern  Pines,  and  during  its  early  years,  a  trolley 
line  was  built  and  operated  between  Southern  Pines  and 
Pinehurst.  This  line  was  abandoned  around  1915  and  pas- 
sengers are  now  handled  by  hotel  buses.  These  buses  line 
up  at  the  passenger  station  at  Southern  Pines  and  their 
drivers  call  their  respective  hotels,  mentioning  points  of 
superiority  to  attract  visitors  as  they  alight  from  the  train. 

SOUTHERN  PINES 

Incorporated  in  1887,  Southern  Pines  is  older  than  the 
more  fastidious  and  exclusive  Pinehurst  and  has  served  as 
the  railroad  station  for  that  famous  resort  from  its  begin- 
ning. While  Pinehurst  was  catering  to  a  wealthier  clien- 
tele, Southern  Pines,  seven  miles  away,  with  equally  de- 
sirable temperatures  and  surroundings,  was  developing  into 
a  mecca  for  winter  visitors  of  more  moderate  means.  Scores 
of  hotels,  lodging  and  eating  houses  have  grown  up  and 
are  patronized  by  many  thousands  of  winter  visitors.  Some 
of  the  larger  of  these  hotels  with  estimated  capacities  and 
eating  places  are  described  briefly  below. 

Belvedere  Hotel  (the  Italian  name  meaning  "Beautiful 
View")  is  the  principal  commercial  hotel  in  Southern  Pines. 
It  was  erected  in  the  early  1900s  and  enlarged  in  1935.  It 
is  a  brick  and  frame  structure  containing  about  40  rooms 
and  is  operated  year-around  by  A.  C.  Reed,  lessee  and  man- 
ager.    It  does  not  operate  a  dining  room. 

Highland  Pines  Inn  is  the  larger  of  the  Southern  Pines 
hotels.  It  is  a  frame  three-story  building  containing  about 
75  rooms  and  has  been  in  operation  for  about  40  years.  It 
operates  a  dining  room  and  is  an  American  plan  hotel,  in 
charge  of  Charles  W.  Stitzer,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Nicholson. 

The  Southland  Hotel,  also  in  operation  for  about  40  years, 
is  a  three-story  building  containing  about  60  rooms.  Its 
dining  room  operates  during  the  winter  months.  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Harrington  is  manager.  This  is  one  of  the  older  and  better 
known  hotels. 

Midpines  Hotel  is  a  frame  and  brick  building  containing 
about  60  rooms  and  operates  its  own  dining  room.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Crosgrove  are  in  charge.  This  hotel  was  used 
by  the  Army  during  the  war. 

Hollywood  Hotel,  built  about  3  5  years  ago  by  J.  J.  Stroud, 
is  a  frame  three-story  building  containing  about  60  rooms. 
It  is  an  American  plan  hotel  and  has  been  operated  for  25 
years  or  more  by  J.  L.  Pottle  and  Son. 

Parkview  Hotel,  built  by  Charles  J.  Sadler  and  operated 
by  members  of  the  family,  is  a  three-story  building  con- 
taining about  40  rooms.  Part  of  this  space  in  this  hotel  is 
in  apartments. 

Jefferson  Inn,  built  around  1900  and  remodeled  in  1923 
and  1949,  is  a  three-story  stucco  building  containing  about 
30  rooms.  It  is  owned  by  W.  W.  Sherman  and  is  operated 
by  Lee  Subuda,  his  son-in-law. 

Highland  Lodge  is  a  frame  two-story  building  containing 
about  20  rooms  and  is  operated  by  Frank  Harris. 

Pine  Needles  Hotel,  in  operation  for  15  or  20  years  and 
taken  over  by  the  Army  during  the  war  period,  was  sold  in 
1948  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  is  being  operated  under 
the  name  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Pines.  The  Southern  Pines 
Hotel,  erected  in  1903  as  a  modern  resort  hotel,  was  burned 
around  1930.     It  occupied  the  present  Post  Office  site. 

Jack's  Grill  has  been  a  popular  eating  place  in  Southern 
Pines  since  it  was  established  by  Ashley  Jackman  in  190  8, 
except  for  brief  periods  of  inactivity  due  to  fire  and  moving. 
Since  1934  it  has  been  operated  by  O.  R.  Conrad,  hotel  and 
club  man  who  has  worked  for  Jack's  Grill  and  for  Mayview 
Manor  at  Blowing  Rock.  It  features  seafood,  steaks  and 
regular  dinners. 


Another  splendid  eating  place  is  Holliday's  Restaurant, 
formerly  Ed's  Cafe,  which  has  been  renovated  and  enlarged 
by  Burdon  (Chick)  Holliday.  Dante's,  a  restaurant  spe- 
cializing in  Italian  foods  and  operated  by  Dante  Montesanti 
for  two  or  three  years,  is  another  splendid  eating  place.  The 
Village  Inn,  a  supper  club,  open  all  the  year  and  the  Village 
Grill,  are  operated  by  George  Buttry.  The  Blue  Mirror  was 
opened  recently  as  a  supper  club  in  a  new  brick  building, 
erected  by  Dr.  Daniels  and  operated  by  Mrs.  Beauregard. 

Aberdeen — Lloyd  Hall  Inn  is  the  principal  sleeping  and 
eating  place  at  Aberdeen,  only  six  miles  from  the  resort 
towns  of  Pinehurst  and  Southern  Pines.  The  Aberdeen 
Hotel,  which  operated  for  a  number  of  years,  burned  around 
1940. 

Lake  View — Lake  View  Hotel,  six  miles  north  of  South- 
ern Pines  on  U.  S.  1,  has  been  a  popular  stopping  and  eating 
place  for  many  years.  It  is  a  two-story  building  and  was 
operated  for  a  long  time  by  the  Aliens.  Its  present  ope- 
rator is  Mrs.  Cook.  It  is  widely  known  for  its  splendid 
meals  and  the  family  atmosphere. 

Carthage — The  Carthage  Hotel,  which  was  built  before 
190  0  by  a  Mr.  Tyson,  is  a  three-story  brick  building  contain- 
ing 40  rooms.  While  the  building  has  been  modernized  in 
some  respects,  it  still  has  open  fire  places  in  many  of  the 
rooms  and  the  open  fire  in  the  lobby  in  cool  periods  lends  a 
homey  glow  and  atmosphere.  The  hotel  operates  a  family 
style  dining  room,  a  coffee  shop  and  soda  fountain,  and 
maintains  sample  rooms  for  traveling  salesmen.  The  dining 
room  stresses  home  cooking  and  especially  homemade  hot 
biscuits. 

About  four  years  ago  F.  R.  Womack  purchased  the  Car- 
thage Hotel  and  he  and  Mrs.  Womack  are  bringing  it  back 
to  its  former  important  position  in  the  community.  Adding 
to  the  comfortable  atmosphere  is  the  110  year  old  hand- 
carved  walnut  organ  in  the  lobby,  around  which  guests 
gather  for  group  singing. 

Lee's  Tourist  Home,  operated  by  LeRoy  Lee,  is  a  com- 
fortable stopping  place  in  Carthage,  operating  six  or  eight 
guest  rooms.  McDonald's  Cafe,  opened  about  eight  years 
ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  McDonald,  is  a  nice  eating  place  and 
stresses  home  cooking. 

Vass — The  Charmella  Hotel,  now  the  Charmella  Motel, 
has  been  a  popular  stopping  place  in  Vass  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building  and  contains  about 
40  rooms.  F.  Credle  is  owner  and  manager  and  specializes 
in  splendid  meals. 

DURHAM 

The  Washington  Duke  Hotel,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,900,- 
000  and  opened  for  business  in  1924,  is  one  of  the  larger 
and  finer  hotels  in  North  Carolina.  It  contains  300  rooms. 
The  Washington  Duke  was  built  by  stock  subscriptions  by 
the  citizens  of  Durham.  About  15  years  ago  it  was  re- 
financed and  John  Sprunt  Hill,  prominent  Durham  finan- 
cier, purchased  the  property  at  an  auction  sale  for  approx- 
imately $278,000  to  protect  his  holdings  of  $400,000  in  the 
original  organization.  It  is  now  operated  as  one  of  the 
Bland  Hotels,  with  H.  Frank  Grantham  as  manager.  Ye 
Tavern,  operated  by  the  hotel,  is  a  very  fine  eating  place  and 
enjoys  splendid  patronage  of  a  high  type. 

The  Malbourne  Hotel,  when  it  was  opened  in  1913  with 
about  150  rooms,  was  considered  the  most  modern  and  up- 


Jack's  Grill,  Southern  Pines,  long  established  and  delightful 
eating  place  in  this  resort  section. 
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'Washington  Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  located  in  this  industrial  and 
educational  center,  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  finest  hotels. 

to-date  fireproof  hotel  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  exception 
of  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville.  E.  I.  Bugg  opened  up  this 
hotel  and  has  continued  to  operate  it  throughout  the  years. 
He  is  president  and  principal  owner  of  the  Durham  Hotel 
Corp.,  which  operates  the  Malbourne.  Neil  A.  Grantham, 
with  him  many  years,  is  manager.  Mr.  Bugg  is  probably 
the  oldest  hotel  man  in  North  Carolina  who  continues  hotel 
activities  and  is  still  active  in  its  operations.  He  is  an  hon- 
orary voting  life  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Hotel  Association. 

Harvey's  Cafeteria  is  one  of  the  finest  eating  places  in 
North  Carolina,  and  its  splendid  foods  have  taken  its  name 
and  fame  into  many  other  states.  Durham  also  has  num- 
bers of  other  splendid  eating  places  and  also  has  several 
small  moderate  priced  hotels. 

The  Carrolina  Hotel  was  the  earliest  large  hotel  operated 
in  the  relatively  young  City  of  Durham.  It  was  located  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Durham  Hosiery  Mill,  a  large  wooden 
building  with  10  0  or  more  rooms  and  with  broad  verandas. 
General  Julian  S.  Carr  was  a  principal  owner,  and  the 
place  was  operated  for  a  number  of  years  by  Alphonsus 
Cobb.  When  the  Carrolina  burned  around  1906,  the  Cor- 
coran Hotel  was  opened  near  the  present  site  of  the  Dur- 
ham Post  Office,  and  continued  to  operate  until  around 
1910. 

The  Lochmoor,  owned  by  Captain  E.  J.  Parrish,  was 
operated  on  Main  Street  for  many  years  until  it  was  torn 
down  a  few  years  ago. 

Josh  Turnage  operated  for  probably  2  5  years,  a  famous 
barbecue  place  on  the  Huckleberry  Springs  Road,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Durham,  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 
Huckleberry  Springs,  incidentally,  was  never  a  resort  hotel 
site  so  far  as  can  be  recalled,  but  for  many  years  the  lithia 
water  from  the  spring  has  been  bottled  and  sold  extensively 
by  members  of  the  Riley  family. 


Malbourne  Hotel,  Durham,  popular  and  comfortable  stopping 
place  in  Durham  for  J/0  years. 

ROCKY  MOUNT 

The  New  Ricks  Hotel,  Rocky  Mount's  largest  and  most 
modern  hostelry,  is  a  product  of  the  years.  The  first  unit 
was  erected  in  190  8,  containing  the  lobby  and  two  L's,  three 
stories  high  and  containing  60  rooms.  It  was  then  known 
as  the  Ricks  Hotel.  In  1913  an  addition  was  erected  con- 
taining 3  8  rooms.  Another  unit  was  added  in  1917,  but 
was  burned  in  1929.  The  next  year  this  unit  containing 
the  ball  room  and  7  5  hotel  rooms  was  replaced. 

The  Ricks  Hotel  property  was  modernized  in  193  7  and  at 
that  time  became  the  New  Ricks  Hotel.  The  building  is 
in  a  form  of  a  quadrangle  and  contains  250  rooms.  The 
hotel  operates  a  high  class  dining  room  and  coffee  shop  the 
year  around.  The  hotel  property  is  owned  by  the  R.  H. 
Ricks  estate  and  has  been  operated  under  lease  by  B.  B. 
Nicholson  since  19  41.  Mr.  Nicholson  also  operates  under- 
lease, the  Cambridge  Hotel,  a  40-room  brick  building  in 
the  next  block. 

The  site  of  the  New  Ricks  Hotel  was  formerly  occupied 
by  two  or  three  frame  hotel  buildings.  One  of  these  was 
the  Marriott  Hotel,  operated  for  a  long  period  by  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Marriott.  Later  the  Cuthrell  Hotel  was  operated  here 
by  T.  L.  Bland,  who  had  come  from  Ayden  and  was  engaged 
as  a  piano  salesman  in  Rocky  Mount.  Another  was  the 
Hamon  Hotel,  which  burned.  It  was  in  the  Cuthrell  Hotel 
that  T.  L.  Bland  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  hotel  man. 
As  a  result,  R.  H.  Ricks  erected  the  first  unit  of  the  Ricks 
Hotel  and  thus  started  him  on  a  long  and  varied  career  as 
a  leading  hotel  man  of  North  Carolina. 

For  many  years  before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  most  prominent  hotel  in  Rocky  Mount  was  the  Woodard 
Hotel,  operated  on  Main  Street  by  members  of  the  prominent 
Woodard  family.  Still  another  important  hotel  of  that 
period  is  the  Bullock  Hotel,  located  across  the  street  from 
the  Woodard.  Rocky  Mount  has  three  other  smaller  hotels 
including  the  Hawkins  Hotel,  Pomi  Inn  and  the  Royal  Palm 
Cafe.  Recently  a  new  and  modern  Negro  hotel  has  been 
opened. 


Neiv  Ricks  Hotel  and  annex.  Rocky  Mount,  leading  hotel  in 
this  industrial  and  railroad  center  for  many  years. 
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Parker's  Restaurant,  modern  and  popular  eating  place 
in  Rocky  Mount. 

Famous  over  a  period  of  30  years  is  Melvin's  Barbecue 
place,  which  has  grown  in  popularity  over  the  years.  Over- 
ton's Barbecue  place,  in  operation  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
is  rapidly  becoming  as  famous  and  popular  as  an  eating 
place. 

GOLDSBORO 

Hotel  Goldsboro  was  built  in  1924-25  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Kennon  Hotel,  part  of  which  was  torn  down  in  192*3-24 
and  the  remainder  was  used  as  an  annex  until  it  was  de- 
molished in  193  4.  The  building  was  erected  by  a  local  stock 
company,  The  Hotel  Holding  Co.,  Inc.,  and  was  refinanced 
in  1934.  Most  of  the  original  stockholders  are  still  stock- 
holders in  the  refinanced  organization.  Officers  include 
Herman  Weil,  president;  Walter  A.  Stansbury,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  charge  of  operations;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Porch,  secretary 
and  Bmmett  Robinson,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Stansbury  came  in  with  the  reorganization  in  193  4 
and  has  since  been  manager  of  the  hotel.  Mr.  Stansbury  is 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Hotel 
Association.  Mrs.  Porch  is  auditor.  Earlier  operators  of 
this  hotel  were  Mr.  Vanstory  and  Alton  Bland,  now  operator 
of  the  Washington  Duke  Hotel  and  Hotel  Charlotte. 


Hotel  Goldsboro  has  been  Goldsboro's  most  popular  and  com- 
fortable hotel  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Hotel  Goldsboro  is  11-stories  high  and  contains  200 
rooms  in  the  eight  guest  room  floors.  Business  houses 
occupy  the  street  floor.  The  dining  room,  famous  for  its 
sea  food,  steaks  and  regular  meals,  is  located  on  the  second 
floor.  All  of  Goldsboro's  civic  clubs  hold  their  weekly  or 
other  regular  meetings  in  the  hotel.  Hotel  Goldsboro  also 
operates  The  Tavern,  which  serves  light  meals  and  moderate 
drinks. 

Terminal  Hotel,  located  at  the  Union  Station,  has  been  in 
operation  since  the  early  190  0s.  It  is  a  three-story  brick 
building  containing  3  6  rooms  and  has  been  popular  with 
the  traveling  public  for  many  years.  Harry  Williams  is 
manager.  Travelers  Hotel,  also  located  near  the  station,  is 
a  two-story  building  containing  30  or  more  rooms.  Center 
Hotel,  formerly  the  Little  Hotel,  is  a  three-story  brick 
building  in  the  business  section  with  business  houses  on 
the  first  floor.  Recent  improvements  and  additions  provide 
20  rooms.  The  building  is  owned  by  Robert  Jefferys  and 
the  new  manager  of  the  hotel  is  Paul  Neamon. 

Griffin's  Barbecue  has  developed  into  a  very  popular 
gathering  place  and  entertains  a  number  of  clubs,  parties 
and  other  groups.  Its  specialty  is  chicken  and  pork  barbe- 
cue. Other  Goldsboro  eating  places  are  Central  Lunch, 
Carolina  Coffee  Shop  and  Williams  Cafe. 

FAMOUS  KENNON  HOTEL 

Kennon  Hotel,  on  the  present  site  of  Hotel  Goldsboro, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  hotels  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
for  many  years  and  flourished  while  the  North  Carolina 
railroad  tracks  ran  through  the  principal  street  of  the  city. 
The  building  was  erected  around  187  5  and  continued  in 
operation  until  1923,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  give  place 
to  the  present  Hotel  Goldsboro.  It  was  owned  by  the  Golds- 
boro Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  principal  stockholders  in 
which  were  members  of  the  Weil  family. 

Kennon  Hotel  was  a  three-story  brick  building  containing 
about  60  rooms,  had  a  large  lobby,  a  large  ball  room  and  a 
large  dining  room,  located  on  the  second  floor.  A.  C.  L. 
trains  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel  long  enough  for  passen- 
gers to  eat  lunch.  A  large  part  of  the  prominence  of  the 
Kennon  Hotel  may  be  attributed  to  Broadus  Harvey  Griffin, 
who  was  lessee  and  operator  for  2  5  years  or  more.  After 
successful  operation  of  the  Kennon  Hotel  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Griffin  leased  the  Yarborough  House  in  Raleigh  and  was 
operating  both  hotels  before  and  after  the  World  War  I 
period.  Later  Mr.  Griffin  became  the  principal  stockholder 
in  Hotel  Sir  Walter,  Raleigh,  which  he  and  his  partner,  T.  L. 
Bland,  operated  for  several  years  after  it  was  built. 

Mount  Olive — The  Olivette  Hotel  was  a  popular  stopping 
place  for  traveling  men  for  many  years.  This  hotel  started 
in  the  early  190  0s  and  continued  operation  until  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  with  large 
porches  and  large  dining  room. 

FAYETTEVILLE 

Hotel  Prince  Charles  is  Fayetteville's  newest  and  finest 
hotel.  It  is  a  seven-story  steel,  concrete  and  brick  fireproof 
building,  containing  185  guest  rooms.  The  Prince  Charles 
was  erected  as  a  community  project  by  a  local  stock  com- 
pany and  opened  for  business  in  1925.  When  first  con- 
structed, it  contained  125  rooms  but  in  194  2,  when  addi- 
tional hotel  space  was  urgently  needed,  a  60-room  addition 
was  built.  The  new  hotel  was  leased  to  and  opened  by  the 
Barringer  interests.  After  a  few  years,  refinancing  became 
necessary,  and  in  1940  the  building  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
R.  L.  Pittman. 

In  recent  months  the  hotel  has  been  undergoing  other 
improvements  and  changes,  including  the  construction  of 
a  new  kitchen  and  rearranging  the  office  and  other  activities 
in  the  lobby.  The  hotel  operates  an  unusually  attractive 
dining  room  and  serves  delicious  foods.  It  caters  to  con- 
ventions and  other  large  gatherings.  Gilbert  A.  Martin  has 
been  manager  for  several  years.  The  hotel  was  named  for 
"Bonnie"  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  befriended  by  the 
noted  Flora  Macdonald,  who  came  to  Fayetteville  to  live. 
She  died  and  is  buried  in  the  vicinity. 

Hotel  La  Fayette  is  Fayetteville's  oldest  and  still  one  of 
its  most  popular  hotels.  When  the  front  and  first  part  of 
the  hotel  was  constructed  in  1889,  it  was  considered  the 
finest  hotel  in  North  Carolina.  It  then  contained  about  7  5 
rooms,  and  advertising  proclaimed  that  it  contained  baths 
and  electric  lights.  The  dining  room  was  famous  for  its 
fine  foods  for  many  years.  The  first  manager  had  come  to 
Fayetteville  from  Maine  to  operate  the  La  Fayette. 
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Prince  Charles,  Fayetteville' s  most  modern  and  up-to-date  hotel. 

Later,  the  La  Fayette  was  purchased  by  "Uncle  Mack" 
Matthews  who  operated  it  until  1911.  At  that  time  it  was 
purchased  by  J.  H.  McAden  of  Charlotte,  J.  P.  Saunders  of 
Greensboro,  and  Robert  E.  Erwin,  who  managed  the  hotel 
until  around  1916.  At  the  time  of  this  purchase  an  annex 
was  built  containing  24  more  rooms  and  a  new  dining  room. 
A  second  annex  was  erected  in  1924  containing  2  4  rooms. 
In  193  5  the  building  was  purchased  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Pittman 
from  J.  H.  McAden  who,  meanwhile,  had  become  the  owner. 
During  a  period  of  about  ten  years  from  around  1930  to 
1940  the  Red  Cross  operated  a  cafeteria  in  the  building. 
Since  that  time  no  eating  facilities  have  been  provided. 
Hotel  La  Fayette  is  an  all-brick  building  with  automatic 
sprinkler  system,  is  four  stories  high  and  now  contains  95 
rooms.  The  lobby  and  business  houses  occupy  the  street 
floor.  During  the  past  20  years,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Downing  has 
been  manager  of  Hotel  La  Fayette  and  has  maintained  the 
popularity  of  this  hotel  developed  over  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years.  It  was  named  for  General  La  Fayette, 
French  patriot  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
struggling  colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  who 
visited  Fayetteville  in  18  25. 

Hotel  Millbrook,  located  on  a  corner  near  the  old  Market 
House,  was  built  and  operated  for  a  number  of  years  as 
the  Highsmith  Hospital.  Later  a  drug  store  was  operated 
on  the  first  floor  and  offices  occupied  the  other  floors.  Around 
1930  the  building  was  converted  into  a  hotel,  and  J.  F.  Bur- 
gess became  the  manager.  After  a  few  years,  his  son,  J.  A. 
Burgess,  became  manager  and  has  since  operated  the  hotel 
as  one  of  the  stockholders,  along  with  the  Vanstory  estate 
and  others.  Mr.  Burgess  owns  the  hotel  equipment.  The 
hotel  contains  41  guest  rooms. 

Yarborough  Hotel,  formerly  the  Rosemont  Hotel,  was  built 
around  1910  by  W.  F.  Smith  and  C.  W.  Sandrock  and  is 
located  near  the  ACL  passenger  station.  The  building  is 
three  stories  high,  contains  about  40  rooms  and  is  of  steel, 
concrete  and  brick  construction.  For  a  period  this  hotel 
was  operated  as  a  rooming  house,  and  from  1942  to  1947 
it  was  the  Salvation  Army's  USO  clubhouse.  In  May,  1947, 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Yar- 
borough, who  renovated  the  building  and  began  operating 
it  again  as  a  hotel.  The  lobby  and  other  business  property 
occupy  the  street  floor.  Walter  Lawhon  has  been  manager 
of  the  hotel  since  it  was  reopened  three  years  ago. 

Famous  among  the  Fayetteville  eating  places  is  the  High- 
land Cafeteria,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  five  or  six 
years  under  direction  of  Major  W.  F.  Griffin.  The  food  is 
of  the  highest  type  and  well  prepared,  and  this  cafeteria 
has  developed  a  reputation  that  extends  beyond  the  State's 
limits.  Still  another  popular  place  is  Breece's  Banquet  Hall, 
which  is  not  operated  regularly  but  which  serves  many  fine 
banquets  to  large  groups.  Other  popular  eating  places  are 
Seafood  Grill,  in  the  residential  area,  U.  S.  Grill,  Steve's 
Restaurant,  Central  Cafe,  New  York  Cafe,  Royal  Restaurant, 
and  Cross  Over  Restaurant. 

FAYETTEVILLE   IN  EARLIER  DAYS 
Fayetteville  Hotel  was  famous  in  the  earlier  days  of  this 
historic  city.     It  was  located  on  Hay  Street  just  across  Don- 
aldson  Street   from   the   present   Hotel   La   Fayette.      This 


hotel  was  probably  built  in  the  early  180  0s  following  the 
consolidation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Campbellton  and  Cross 
Creek  into  the  town  of  Fayetteville  in  1783.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  in  operation  in  18  25  and  was  the  site  of  the  big  cele- 
bration given  in  honor  of  General  La  Fayette's  visit  to  Fay- 
etteville. It  is  described  as  having  had  6  5  bedrooms  and 
a  dance  hall  capable  of  accommodating  400  guests.  It  is 
recorded  that  Charles  Glover  was  proprietor  around  1885. 

Smoky  Tavern,  according  to  tradition,  was  operated  prior 
to  1800  on  the  road  north  of  where  it  crossed  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  several  miles  north  of  Fayetteville.  It  is  re- 
ported that  John  C.  Calhoun  spent  the  night  there  going 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  nation's  capital. 

Cool  Spring  Tavern,  probably  also  known  as  Davis  Tavern, 
was  built  by  Dolphin  Davis  in  1788,  and  an  advertisement 
announced  that  a  "public  house"  would  be  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1789.  In  1792  Nathan  Stedman  sold  this  tavern  and 
one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  land  to  Elisha  Stedman.  Cool 
Spring  Tavern  is  now  occupied  as  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  R. 
MacKethan  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
was  in  operation. 

Overbaugh  House  was  in  operation  during  the  Civil  War 
period  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hall.  It  was 
for  a  period  the  headquarters  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
and  he  and  General  Hardee  are  said  to  have  held  a  confer- 
ence at  this  hotel. 

The  first  eating  place  definitely  known  to  have  existed  in 
the  present  Fayetteville  area  was  the  Louis  Barge  Tavern 
on  Bow  Street.  It  is  recorded  that  the  North  Carolina 
Masons  held  a  convention  in  this  tavern  in  1788  and  that 
the  governor  and  former  governor  attended  this  meeting. 
It  is  also  of  record  that  Louis  Barge's  son,  George  Barge, 
was  operating  a  tavern  around  1789-1801  in  a  part  of  what 
is  now  the  home  of  John  A.  Oakes,  prominent  attorney  and 
historian,  located  on  old  courthouse  square.  Dobbin  House, 
located  west  of  the  ACL  station,  was  a  favorite  stopping 
place  for  traders  and  crews  engaged  in  water  transportation 
at  what  was  considered  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  The  older  Fayetteville  citizens  recall  the  Mar- 
tin Hotel  at  the  corner  of  Bogue  Street,  which  probably 
started  operation  around  Civil  War  times  and  ceased  to 
operate  around  1900. 

SANFORD 

Hotel  Wilrik,  Sanford's  largest  commercial  hotel,  built 
by  the  late  L.  P.  Wilkins,  Sr.,  and  opened  in  1926,  is  a  five- 
story  steel,  concrete  and  brick  fire  proof  building,  contain- 
ing 100  rooms.  Its  name  came  from  parts  of  Wilkins  and 
Ricks  of  the  Wilkins-Ricks  Co.,  a  mercantile  firm  of  Sanford. 

About  two  years  ago  the  hotel  was  completely  renovated. 
The  former  dining  room  was  made  into  a  private  dining 
room  and  restaurant,  and  entirely  new  kitchen  equipment 
was  installed.  The  Wilrik  Restaurant  and  dining  facilities 
provide  meeting  places  for  civic  clubs  and  conventions. 
Thomas  H.  Briggs  has  been  manager  of  the  Wilrik  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Hotel  Carolina  is  a  modern  fire  proof,  steel,  concrete  and 
brick  building,  four  stories  high  and  containing  7  5  rooms. 
It  was  erected  in  1929  by  O.  P.  and  H.  F.  Makepeace.  In 
193  6  it  was  purchased  by  W.  Stiles  Koones,  who  has  since 


Cool  Springs  Tavern,  erected  in  1788  and  famous  as  a  stopping 

place  for  many  years,  now  the  residence^of  Mrs.  E.  R. 

MacKethan,  from  a  recent  photograph, 
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operated  it.  The  hotel  operates  a  coffee  shop  and  both  the 
coffee  shop  and  hotel  have  Grade  A  ratings.  The  coffee 
shop  is  a  popular  eating  place  and  caters  to  family  business. 
All  of  the  rooms  are  carpeted  from  wall  to  wall,  all  have 
running  water  and  toilets  and  half  of  them  have  private 
baths.  Hotel  Carolina  is  located  on  U.  S.  Highway  1,  15 
and  501. 

Hotel  Sanford,  a  three-story  brick  building  containing 
40  rooms  was  erected  in  1920.  In  1946  it  was  purchased  by 
W.  H.  West  and  is  operated  by  him  and  a  son  J.  K.  West, 
as  manager.  Hotel  Sanford  is  located  near  the  railroad 
station,  has  free  parking  space  and  caters  to  commercial 
travelers.     Its  rooms  are  priced  moderately. 

Two  popular  eating  places  in  Sanford  are  the  Fairview 
Restaurant,  in  operation  for  a  decade  or  more  with  George 
Fisher  as  owner  and  operator,  and  the  F  &  W  Grill,  estab- 
lished three  or  four  years  ago  by  Fulton  and  Watson  and 
now  operated  by  George  Fulton. 

HENDERSON 

The  Vance  Hotel  has  been  Henderson's  principal  eating 
and  sleeping  place  for  many  years.  It  was  erected  around 
190  9  by  Colonel  C.  F.  Whitted,  who  later  built  the  Norlina 
(N.  C.)  Hotel,  which  was  operated  by  Mrs.  Whitted  until  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Hotel  Vance  is  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing, containing  7  5  rooms.  Later  owners  were  Charles 
Brewer  and  William  Horner,  and  the  present  owner  is  J.  H. 
Park,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.  The  hotel  operates  its  own  din- 
ing room  and  caters  to  the  traveling  public. 

The  Little  Hotel  and  Dining  Room  is  a  modern  addition 
to  the  eating  and  sleeping  facilities  of  Henderson.  The 
hotel  was  erected  in  1939  by  Richard  J.  Corbett,  Jr.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prominent  truck  manufacturing  family,  who  is 
owner  and  operator.  The  hotel  capacity  was  recently  in- 
creased to  30  rooms  with  15  baths  by  an  addition,  which 
also  contains  a  modern  and  delightful  dining  room.  Both 
the  original  building  and  the  addition  are  two-story  build- 
ings, constructed  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick.  The  hotel 
operates  its  own  laundry,  garage  and  parking  lot. 

The  dining  room  is  entirely  modern,  air-conditioned  and 
with  fluorescent  lighting.  It  has  three  private  dining  rooms 
and  a  combined  seating  capacity  of  150  guests.  Delicious 
meals  are  served,  the  dining  room  specializing  in  hot  rolls 
and  hot  desserts.  Both  the  hotel  and  dining  room  have 
Grade  A  ratings. 

The  Central  Hotel,  with  a  few  rooms,  and  the  Central 
Restaurant,  popular  eating  place,  have  been  operated  for 
several  years  by  T.  D.  Zapantis.  The  Capital  Cafe,  the  White 
House  Restaurant  and  the  American  Cafe  are  other  popu- 
lar eating  places  in  Henderson. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Massenburg  Hotel  was 
erected  and  became  a  popular  stopping  place  in  the  years 
that  followed.  It  was  a  large  two-story  frame  building, 
containing  about  40  rooms,  and  was  located  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Hotel  Vance.  Its  operator  for  many 
years  was  James  P.  Massenburg. 

The  Edwards  Hotel,  started  around  60  years  ago,  con- 
tinued for  many  years  with  Mrs.  Harry  Edwards  as  proprie- 
tor. This  hotel  contained  about  10  rooms,  located  on  the 
second  floor,  over  business  houses.  It  was  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co. 


The  Little  Hotel  and  dining  room,  a  modern  and  delightful 
stopping  place  in  Henderson. 

CHAPEL  HILL 

Carolina  Inn,  owned  and  operated  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  a  colonial  type  three-story  building,  erect- 
ed in  19  24  by  John  Sprunt  Hill  of  Durham.  In  1935  Mr. 
Hill  and  members  of  his  family  presented  the  inn  as  a  gift 
to  his  alma  mater.  It  is  dedicated  as  a  gathering  place  for 
students,  alumni-ae,  and  friends  of  the  University. 

Carolina  Inn,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Graves  resi- 
dence, contained  44  rooms  when  first  built.  In  19  40  an 
addition  was  made,  giving  the  inn  9  2  guest  rooms.  It  also 
contains  two  large  dining  rooms,  several  smaller  dining 
rooms,  a  large  cafeteria  and  the  Alumni  office  is  located  in 
the  building. 

L.  B.  Rogerson,  for  several  years  Director  of  Food  Serv- 
ices and  Public  Lodging  for  the  University,  is  manager  of  the 
inn,  and  Charles  F.  Ridout  is  assistant  manager.  Carolina 
Inn  is  a  community  gathering  place  for  faculty,  students, 
alumni-ae,  and  friends,  and  entertains  conventions,  civic 
clubs  and  other  groups. 

Pickard  Hotel,  located  on  the  site  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment Building,  will  be  recalled  by  many  of  the  "old 
grads"  of  the  University.  It  was  built  about  190  5  or  soon 
after,  probably  by  Walter  Pickard  and  was  operated  later 
by  Mrs.  Pickard  and  Mr.  Uzzell.  This  was  a  two-story 
frame  building  and  with  cottages  contained  probably  20 
rooms.     It  burned  around  1922-3. 

Patterson  Hotel,  operated  by  the  Patterson  family  and 
earlier  by  Dr.  Adam  A.  Kluttz,  later  a  merchant  (probably 
called  the  Kluttz  Hotel  in  that  period),  was  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Vance-Battle-Pettigrew  dormitories.  It 
was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  15  or  20  rooms 
and  operated  for  several  years  before  and  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  until  around  190  8. 

Central  Hotel,  located  on  the  Baptist  Church  site,  goes 
further  back  into  Chapel  Hill  history.  Louis  Graves,  native 
and  publisher  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  recalls  that  it  was 
later  converted  into  Canada's  School,  which  he  attended  as 
a  youth.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  about 
20  rooms.  Later  it  was  moved  up  the  street  and  is  now  an 
apartment  house. 

Watson  Hotel  also  goes  back  to  around  1875  for  a  begin- 
ning. It  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  later  University  Inn, 
facing  Franklin  Street,  on  a  part  of  the  Graham  Memorial 
Building  site  now.  This  hotel  was  in  operation  when  Presi- 
dent James  K.   Polk  visited  his  Alma  Mater  and  a  special 


Vance  Hotel,  Henderson,  long  a  popular  stopping  place 
with,  the  traveling  public. 


Carolina  Inn,  at  Chapel  Hill,  an  attractive  colonial  type  build- 
ing, is  a  popular  gathering  place  for  students,  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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annex  was  built  beside  the  hotel  to  accommodate  and  enter- 
tain him.  Watson  Hotel  was  a  two-story  frame  building 
containing  15  or  20  rooms  and  had  large  columns  on  the 
front.  John  Watson  was  the  operator.  It  ceased  operation 
early  in  the  1890s. 

University  Inn,  mentioned  above,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Watson  Hotel,  probably  before  the  turn  of  the  century  by  a 
Mr.  Peckham,  a  northerner,  who  was  impressed  with  the 
low  prices  for  which  land  sold  in  Chapel  Hill.  Walter  Pick- 
ard  was  manager  for  several  years.  The  inn  was  a  frame 
two-story  building,  with  long  porches  on  two  sides.  With 
the  two-story  annex  extending  backward  toward  the  Alumni 
Building,  it  contained  probably  30  rooms,  with  large  dining 
hall.  After  private  operation  for  several  years,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  University  during  the  decade  following  1900. 
The  dining  room  was  the  high-priced  boarding  house  for 
students,  $14  a  month  in  that  period,  and  the  rooms  were 
student  dormitories.  Around  commencement  times  the  inn 
was  turned  into  a  hotel  to  accommodate  returning  alumni 
and  visitors.     It  burned  December  7,  1921. 

And,  before  War-Between-the-States  days,  .Miss  Nancy  Hil- 
liard  operated  a  hotel  in  Chapel  Hill.  That  was  probably 
before,  but  could  have  been  after,  Miss  Hilliard  opened  up 
and  ran  for  several  years  the  new  Railroad  Hotel,  later 
Burlington  Inn,  at  Company  Shops,  later  Burlington,  in  the 
early  18  50s,  after  that  site  two  miles  from  Graham  became 
established  as  the  shops  for  taking  care  of  rolling  stock  for 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

DUNN 

Hotel  Cotton  Dale  is  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  erected  in 
1927  by  a  local  stock  company  with  George  F.  Pope  as  the 
principal  promoter  and  now  the  sole  owner.  The  building 
is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction,  four  stories 
high  and  contains  4  5  rooms,  2  4  with  private  baths  and  all 
with  running  water.  When  first  constructed,  this  hotel  had 
unusually  large  lobby  and  dining  room.  Part  of  this  space 
has  been  made  into  street  floor  business  places,  and  the 
hotel  has  been  completely  renovated  and  refurnished  during 
the  past  two  years.  W.  G.  Malone,  former  manager  of  the 
Sheraton  in  High  Point,  has  been  lessee  and  manager  of 
Hotel  Cotton  Dale  for  two  or  three  years.  A  splendid  res- 
taurant, specializing  in  steaks,  seafoods  and  regular  meals, 
is  operated  in  the  building  by  Leon  Zappas. 

Biltmore  House,  formerly  Jarrell  House,  was  operated 
for  several  years  by  Jarrell  Harris.  It  is  a  stucco  building 
containing  probably  50  rooms. 

Hodges  Motel,  formerly  two  residences,  of  brick  and  frame 
construction,  with  additions,  has  2  5  guest  rooms.  The  own- 
er is  also  building  a  tourist  court  in  Dunn.  Two  other 
tourist  courts,  Modern  Tourist  Court  and  Ideal  Tourist 
Court,  are  operated  in  Dunn.. 

Popular  eating  places  in  Dunn  include  Porter's  Restau- 
rant, operated  by  B.  H.  Porter;  Silver  Diner  and  Minute 
Grill,  owned  and  operated  by  J.  M.  Neighbors;  Doug's  Cof- 
fee Shop,  Douglas  Thigpen,  proprietor;  Johnson's  Diner, 
operated  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Johnson;  and  Dunn  Restaurant,  own- 
ed and  operated  by  Wesley  Coats. 

About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railway  at  Dunn,  the  railroad  operated  a  hotel  in  this  im- 
portant tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  area.  It  was  a  large  stone 
building  with  several  log  cottages  and  was  famous  for  its 
fine  foods. 
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Hotel  Cotton  Dale  is  a  modern  and  comfortable  hotel  in  Dunn. 

The  White  Way  Restaurant  and  Mike's  Cafe  also  have 
hotel  rooms  in  connection  with  the  eating  places. 

HISTORIC  HOTELS  IN  OXFORD 

Oxford  was  selected  in  17  64  as  the  county  seat  of  Gran- 
ville County,  formed  in  1746.  A  large  tract  of  land,  on 
which  Oxford  is  located,  had  been  owned  successively  by 
Samuel  Benton,  William  Pannill  and  Thomas  B.  Littlejohn. 
Mr.  Littlejohn  bought  the  land  in  180  5  and  in  1812  sold  a 
50-acre  tract  for  the  site  of  the  town.  Francis  B.  Hays, 
prominent  Oxford  citizen  and  historian,  reports  that  early 
reference  is  made  to  ordinaries  (old  English  name  for  hotels 
or  inns),  operated  at  Oxford  from  the  time  of  its  selection 
as  the  county  seat  of  Granville.  Black  Tavern  was  an  Ox- 
ford institution  early  in  the  1800s,  in  the  stagecoach  days. 
At  one  time  its  operator  was  Tryon  "Governor"  Yancey,  who 
married  a  Blacknall,  relative  of  Dr.  George  W.  Blackrtall, 
famous  proprietor  of  the  old  Yarborough  House  in  Raleigh. 
It  was  on  the  west  corner  of  College  and  Hillsboro  Streets. 

In  1830,  James  Peace  kept  a  hotel  on  the  site  opposite  the 
Post  Office.  Around  18  60,  Samuel  A.  Williams  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Granville  House  on  this  site.  This  hostelry 
had  many  names  under  various  proprietors.  At  one  time 
it  was  conducted  by  Job  Osborn.  Later,  in  the  18  70s,  W. 
Phil  Holt  was  at  its  head.  During  the  next  three  years  it 
had  three  different  managers,  namely:  R.  E.  Elliott  in  187  9; 
John  T.  Britt  in  1880,  who  named  it  the  Russelle  House, 
and  R.  J.  Mitchell,  Britt's  father-in-law,  took  it  over  in  1881. 
In  1883,  J.  R.  Wilder  was  proprietor  and  called  it  the  Oxford 
Hotel. 

Union  Tavern,  which  operated  on  the  Penney  Store  site, 
was  built  in  1815.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it 
was  managed  by  Colonel  Edward  Carter.  It  was  known 
under  various  names.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1886  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  hotel. 

The  Osborn  House,  operated  by  Daniel  S.  Osborn  from 
the  1870s  to  his  death  in  1894,  was  in  its  heyday  Oxford's 
leading  hotel.  After  Mr.  Osborn's  death,  the  place  was  run 
for  a  while  by  his  brother  Job,  by  Job  Osborn's  widow,  and 


OXFORD 

Hotel  Oxford,  largest  and  most  modern  of  the  hotels  in 
Oxford,  was  built  in  19  27  by  R.  B.  Loyd,  Oxford  hardware 
merchant.  It  is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction, 
four-stories  high  and  contains  50  rooms.  The  hotel  operates 
its  own  dining  room  except  for  a  period  in  the  summer.  In 
1938,  Hotel  Oxford  was  purchased  by  the  Leveque  Hotel 
Corp.,  with  Pierre  A.  Leveque  as  president  and  manager. 
Other  members  of  his  family  are  other  stockholders  and 
officers.     It  is  a  popular  and  pleasant  stopping  place. 

The  Walters  House  has  been  operating  for  more  than  40 
years,  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Walters  in  charge.  It  is  a  frame, 
two-story  building,  the  main  part  of  which  once  was  a  part 
of  an  earlier  Oxford  Hotel.  It  is  located  on  Main  Street, 
opposite  the  Post  Office.  Mrs.  Walters  operates  one  of  the 
best  eating  places  in  Oxford.  Other  good  eating  places  there 
are  Tyree's  Restaurant  and  Taylor's  Restaurant,  both  close 
in,  and  Hill  Top  No.  1  and  Motor  Inn,  at  the  outer  edges  of 
the  town. 
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Hotel  Oxford  has  long  been  Oxford's  popular  and. 
desirable  stopping  place.-..- 
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Colonial  Inn,  Hillsboro,  is  a  modernized  and  popular  eating 

place.    Part  of  the  building  was  occupied  as  Cornwallis' 

headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

by  their  son  Caleb.  In  time  it  passed  into  other  hands  and 
eventually  went  up  in  smoke  in  1904.  The  building  was 
originally  a  residence.  As  the  hotel  prospered,  cottages 
were  added.  The  Granville  County  Library  now  occupies 
the  site. 

The  Exchange  Hotel,  later  the  John  Penn  Hotel  and 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hotel  Oxford,  had  been 
the  home  of  Willis  S.  Grandy.  It  was  turned  into  a  hotel 
about  190  5  and  was  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Smith 
until  they  retired  in  19  24.  It  then  became  the  John  Penn 
Hotel,  with  E.  A.  Kelly  as  manager.  It  burned  in  1926, 
and  in  1927  the  present  modern  Hotel  Oxford  was  built. 

HILLSBORO 

Colonial  Inn,  Hillsboro,  recently  remodeled  and  particu- 
larly noted  for  its  dining  room,  is  famous  because  a  part  of 
the  building,  embracing  the  present  dining  room,  was  ope- 
rated before  the  Revolutionary  War  period.  An  annex  to 
this  Inn  was  erected  in  190  5. 

Probably  from  its  beginning  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, the  Colonial  Inn  was  known  as  Corbin  Inn,  taking 
its  name  from  the  Corbin  family,  members  of  which  ope- 
rated it  for  many  years.  The  present  operator  is  Martin 
Henderson  and  the  place  is  popular  due  to  its  historical 
background  and  especially  because  of  the  fine  meals  served. 

Two  other  hotels  in  the  historic  town  of  Hillsboro,  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  the  State  Government,  were  the 
Palmer  House,  which  operated  before  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  until  it  was  burned  in  18  68,  and  the  Union  Tav- 
ern, which  was  located  near  the  bridge  of  the  Eno  River. 

TARBORO 

Hotel  Tarboro,  Tarboro's  leading  hotel  for  more  than  60 
years,  is  said  to  be  the  second  brick  hotel  erected  in  North 
Carolina.  It  was  built  in  1888-89  and  had  a  fire  place  or 
wood  heater  in  every  room.  Acetylene  gas  was  used  for 
lighting.  Because  this  hotel  offered  such  splendid  accom- 
modations, the  Carolina  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.  is 
said  to  have  selected  Tarboro  as  the  headquarters  for  its 
operations  over  an  extended  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Hotel  Tarboro  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  60 
rooms.  Since  World  War  II,  approximately  $40,00  0  has 
been  spent  in  modernizing  the  hotel  building.  P.  A.  Wil- 
liams has  been  manager  since  1941.  A  coffee  shop  is  ope- 
rated on  the  first  floor. 

The  Hamon  Hotel  is  also  operated  in  Tarboro. 

Two  former  hotels,  dated  back  to  or  before  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  times,  were  the  Bryant  Hotel,  located  near 
the  Opera  House  and  the  Chambers  Hotel,  both  located  on 
the  main  street  of  the  town.  Information  on  earlier  hotels 
was  not  readily  available,  but  it  is  said  that  taverns  and 
inns  were  in  existence  around  Revolutionary  War  times, 
since  the  Town  Commons,  along  with  the  Boston  Commons, 
was  established  around  1766. 

A  more  modern  famous  eating  place  has  been  operated  for 
several  years  as  Mrs.  Arthur  deBerry's  Colonial  Dining 
Room.    It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

WARRENTON 

Hotel  Warren  is  probably  the  only  hotel  in  North  Carolina 
that  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality  in  which  it 


is  located — the  Town  of  Warrenton.  The  town  voted  bonds 
to  erect  the  hotel,  but  enlarged  the  plans  and  sold  stock  to 
local  citizens.  The  steel,  concrete  and  brick  structure  was 
erected  in  19  22.  It  is  three-stories  high  and  contains  60 
rooms,  and  operates  its  own  high  type  dining  room.  Early 
in  19  30,  the  town  purchased  the  stock  of  the  local  sub- 
scribers and  has  since  owned  the  hotel  entirely. 

In  May,  19  44,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  town 
should  continue  to  operate  the  hotel.  The  proposal  was 
left  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens  and  the  decision  was  a  three  to 
one  vote  in  favor  of  continued  operation  by  the  municipal- 
ity. A  complete  renovation  of  the  hotel  is  in  progress.  The 
interior  has  been  repainted,  the  floors  were  carpeted  and 
new  beds  have  been  installed  in  a  large  part  of  the  hotel. 
Hotel  Warren  has  seldom  proved  a  paying  proposition,  but 
is  operated  as  a  matter  of  civic  pride.  Civic  clubs  and  other 
groups  are  entertained.  H.  A.  Wynne  has  been  lessee-man- 
ager for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Puritan  Cafe  operated  by  Steve  Papageorge,  is  the 
principal  eating  place  outside  the  hotel. 

HISTORIC  WARREN  HOTELS 

In  the  early  days  of  Warrenton,  the  Phoenix  Hotel  was 
an  important  eating  and  sleeping  place.  It  was  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Citizens  Bank  and  was  operated  by 
B.  P.  Long,  Rebecca  Williams,  Paul  Riggan  and  Mr.  Mangum, 
successively.  This  was  a  two-story  frame  building  contain- 
ing 10  or  15  rooms  and  with  long  broad  porches.  Aaron 
Burr  is  said  to  have  stopped  here,  as  did  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  while  riding  the  circuit.  Later,  after  this  hotel 
had  burned,  John  Waddell  built  another  hotel  on  this  site. 
He  claimed  that  he  dreamed  the  plan  for  this  hotel,  but  local 
citizens  claim  that  it  must  have  been  a  nightmare,  due  to 
the  peculiar  structure. 

The  Norwood  House  was  started  around  Civil  War  time 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Rose's  Store,  and  was  owned  by 
N.  M.  and  W.  J.  Norwood.  It  was  operated  by  W.  J.  Nor- 
wood and  members  of  the  Jones  family,  some  of  whom 
inter-married  with  the  Norwoods.  This  hotel  was  a  three- 
story  frame  building  containing  40  rooms  and  had  three 
bath  rooms.  It  burned  around  1875.  The  second  Norwood 
House  was  a  large  residence,  with  additions,  which  gave  it 
about  20  rooms.  It  was  started  around  1880  and  was 
operated  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Jones  until  1915.  J.  S.  Bell  then 
operated  the  hotel  until  1919,  after  which  it  became  an 
apartment  house.  The  Bellemy  Hotel  was  operated  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Dr.  Bellemy  and  his  son.  It  was  a  one- 
and  two-story  long  frame  building. 

Norlina — The  Norlina  Hotel  at  Norlina,  Seaboard  railway 
junction  point,  was  erected  some  20  or  25  years  ago  by 
Colonel  C.  F.  Whitted,  who  previously  had  operated  the 
Vance  Hotel  at  Henderson.  This  is  a  modern  two-story 
brick  building,  containing  about  50  rooms.  Following 
Colonel  Whitted's  death,  Mrs.  Whitted  operated  the  hotel 
until  about  four  years  ago.  Mrs.  Whitted  sold  the  hotel  to 
H.  H.  Belton,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  M.  K.  Fearing,  who 
operates  the  Fort  Raleigh  Hotel  in  Manteo.  Recently,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  became  managers.  This  hotel  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  splendid  dining  room. 

For  many  years  the  Gresham  and  Jamison  Hotel,  operated 
at  Norlina,  was  famous  for  its  foods  and  as  a  point  at  which 
Seaboard  trains  would  stop  to  allow  passengers  to  eat  a 
meal.  Gresham  and  Jamison  had  secured  hotel  rights  from 
the  Seaboard  and  operated  similar  hotels  near  the  stations 
at  Hamlet  and  Monroe. 

Shocco  Springs  Hotel  and  Jones  Springs  Hotel  are  refer- 
red to  under  "famous  springs  resort  hotels"  in  this  issue. 

HAMLET 

Hamlet  is  famous  for  the  old  Seaboard  Hotel,  which  for 
many  years  was  a  very  popular  stopping  and  eating  place. 
Its  principal  fame  came  as  a  result  of  the  splendid  meals 
served  to  passengers  on  Seaboard  trains,  which  stopped  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  some  of  the  best  meals  ever  served 
for  $1.00.  The  original  Seaboard  Hotel  was  erected  around 
1897  by  Tom  Gresham  and  J.  M.  Jamison. 

In  1913  a  great  commotion  was  created  when  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  a  group  of  Negro  educators  came  through 
on  a  Seaboard  train,  stopped  and  were  served  a  meal  in  the 
Seaboard  dining  room.  Although  the  hotel  was  boycotted 
for  a  time  the  incident  was  soon  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

In  1907  the  hotel  was  sold  to  C.  Gresham,  who  operated 
it  for  two  years  and  sold  it  to  the  Hamlet  Hotel  Co.,  local 
interests,  who  operated  it  until  1935.     Located  on  Seaboard 
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property,  it  was  then  torn  down  to  give  space  for  railroad 
operations. 

This  hotel  was  three-stories  high,  contained  4  5  rooms  and 
had  a  dining  room  that  would  seat  125  diners.  All  local 
trains  stopped  for  20  minutes  for  breakfast  and  supper.  It 
was  located  in  the  "V"  made  by  railroad  lines  to  Charlotte 
and  Atlanta  and  the  one  to  Savannah  and  Jacksonville. 
J.  T.  Capehart  was  manager  of  the  Seaboard  Hotel  from 
1917  until  it  was  torn  down  in  193  5. 

Gresham  and  Jamison,  who  had  bought  the  feeding  con- 
cessions from  the  Seaboard,  built  the  first  small  Seaboard 
Hotel,  a  two-story,  25-room  frame  building.  The  second 
Seaboard  Hotel  (described  above)  was  built  later  and  the 
first  Seaboard  Hotel  became  an  annex.  The  present  Hotel 
Terminal  was  built  in  1912  by  the  Terminal  Hotel  Co.  It 
is  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  2  5  rooms.  Recently 
the  Terminal  Hotel  was  being  remodeled  and  redecorated 
and  several  bathrooms  were  being  added.  It  caters  to  rail- 
road officials  and  employees  and  the  traveling  public.  J.  T. 
Capehart,  who  was  manager  of  the  old  Seaboard  Hotel  for 
18  years,  or  until  it  was  demolished  in  1935,  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Hotel  Terminal  since  that  time.  The  Terminal 
Cafe  in  the  building  is  leased  to  and  operated  by  Sam 
Belotta. 

The  Central  Hotel  was  built  around  1908  and  operated 
for  10  years  by  C.  G.  Mylham.  It  is  three-stories  high,  of 
brick  construction  and  contains  30  rooms.  The  Seaboard 
Railroad  purchased  the  hotel  about  19  40  and  Fitzgerald 
&  Co.,  owners  of  Seaboard  feeding  concessions,  who  had 
been  operating  the  hotel,  closed  it  after  World  War  II.  The 
building  is  now  vacant. 

Boyd's  Hotel  was  evidently  in  operation  in  the  early  days 
of  Hamlet,  reference  having  been  made  in  an  early  histor- 
ical sketch  of  Hamlet,  to  its  having  been  burned  many  years 
ago. 

ROCKINGHAM 

Rockingham  Hotel  is  now  the  only  commercial  hotel  operat- 
ing in  Rockingham.  It  was  erected  in  190  9  and  opened  for 
business  in  1910  by  a  local  stock  company.  Officers  are 
W.  P.  McRae,  president;  John  W.  Land,  vice-president,  and 
Carl  W.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer.  The  three-story  build- 
ing is  of  steel,  concrete,  brick  and  stucco  and  contains  60 
rooms.  The  building  was  renovated  in  1941,  when  some 
of  the  larger  rooms  were  made  into  two  rooms.  The  ele- 
vator was  installed  and  terrazzo  floor  put  in  the  lobby. 
Homer  Burkehead  has  been  manager  for  several  years. 

The  Rockingham  Hotel  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  early 
Richmond  Hotel,  which  was  burned  about  190  6.  It  was 
erected  in  the  early  1880s,  was  of  brick  construction  and 
contained  about  25  rooms.  The  Rockingham  Hotel  dining 
room  is  leased  to  and  operated  by  Mr.  Pearce. 

The  Walter  Long  Hotel  and  Coffee  Shop  was  operated  for 
several  years  by  Mr.  Long  and  later  by  Mrs.  Long.  It  con- 
tained about  20  rooms.  This  hotel  closed  at  the  end  of 
last  year  and  the  building  was  to  be  converted  into  an  office 
building. 

In  the  early  days  of  Richmond,  another  Long  Hotel  was 
operated  by  Richmond  T.  Long,  from  the  late  1850s  until 
the  1880s.  It  was  located  on  the  present  site  of  Western 
Auto  Store.  The  McDonald  House,  a  large  two-story  frame 
building,  was  operated  from  around  1890  to  1908. 


Hotel  Rockingham  has  long  been  the  leading  hotel  and  is  now 
the  only  hotel  operated  in  Rockingham. 


A  particularly  nice  eating  place  just  north  of  Rockingham 
is  Sidney's,  a  supper  club,  operated  by  Sidney  Gerringer. 
Other  eating  places  are  the  A  &  M  Restaurant  and  the  Rock- 
ingham Restaurant. 

TROY 

The  Troy  Hotel  was  built  by  a  Troy  doctor  as  a  hospital 
and  after  his  death  it  was  converted  into  a  hotel  and  open- 
ed for  operation  around  1925.  It  is  a  brick  three-story 
building  and  contains  30  to  40  rooms.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Carson  Hurley  estate,  which  also  owns  Hotel  Monroe,  a 
hotel  in  Asheville,  a  hotel  in  Durham  and  formerly  owned 
Highland  Pines  Inn  at  Southern  Pines. 

The  Allen  Hotel  was  a  former  popular  stopping  place  in 
the  early  days  of  Troy.  It  was  operated  by  members  of  the 
Allen  family  for  many  years  and  has  been  used  as  a  family 
residence  since  1925. 

Candor — The  Ewing  House,  hotel  and  cafe,  operates  in  a 
two-story  brick  building  containing  12'  or  more  rooms.  An 
earlier  hotel  in  Candor  was  the  Leach  House,  a  two-story 
frame  building  containing  10  or  12  rooms. 

Mt.  Gilead — The  Mt.  Gilead  Hotel  is  a  two-story  frame 
building. 

IJiscoe — The  Biscoe  Hotel,  a  brick  two-story  building  con- 
taining about  10  rooms,  has  not  operated  in  recent  years. 

Star — The  former  Star  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building, 
is  now  operated  as  a  boarding  house. 

LAURINBURG 

Chetwynd  Hotel  has  been  the  principal  stopping  place  in 
Laurinburg  since  it  was  built  around  1910.  The  building 
is  three  stories  high,  constructed  of  brick  and  contains  50 
rooms.  It  operates  its  own  dining  room.  T.  C.  Riggin 
has  been  manager  for  several  years. 

RAEFORD 

Raeford  Hotel,  formerly  Bluemont  Hotel,  is  a  modern 
three-story  brick  building  containing  40  rooms.  It  was 
built  about  1925  by  Neill  S.  Blue,  who  operated  it  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  has  since  been  sold  by  his  estate.  The  dining 
room  has  been  converted  into  a  coffee  shop  which  the  hotel 
operates.  Except  for  the  lobby  and  coffee  shop,  business 
houses  occupy  the  street  floor.  During  World  War  II  when 
its  proximity  to  Fort  Bragg  caused  the  hotel  space  to  be 
in  great  demand,  it  was  operated  by  Virgil  St.  Cloud.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Holtzclaw  have  been  operating  the  Raeford 
Hotel  during  the  past  few  years. 

WADESBORO 

The  National  Hotel  has  been  the  principal  hotel  in  Wades- 
boro  for  almost  60  years.  It  was  erected  in  18  92  of  brick 
construction,  containing  three  floors  and  3  7  rooms.  The 
building  was  completely  remodeled  in  1941,  including  the 
addition  of  several  private  baths. 

J.  D.  Mills,  popular  hotelman,  operated  this  hotel  for  30 
years  or  more,  until  his  death  about  19  40.  Mrs.  Mills  still 
owns  the  building  and  is  a  partner  with  M.  J.  Hammer, 
who  has  been  manager  since  1948.  The  hotel  takes  pride 
in  its  splendid  meals  and  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
hotel. 

Wadesboro  is  a  Pre-Revolutionary  War  community  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  Old  Buck  Tavern,  at  which  the 
elite  gathered  before  and  after  Revolutionary  War  times. 
It  was  located  where  the  First  M.  E.  Church  now  stands. 
Names  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Aaron  Burr,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Theodosia  Burr,  are  associated  with  this  tavern.  An- 
other tavern  stood  on  a  site  opposite  the  present  National 
Hotel.  The  Pickett  and  the  Covington  were  early  hotels. 
Still  another  hotel  was  the  Burns  House,  a  frame  building 
which  is  still  standing.  Another  was  the  Central  Hotel, 
which  started  in  the  18  80s  and  operated  through  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Still  another  was  the  Klondike  Hotel,  a 
brick  building  which  was  started  around  1900  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years. 

Information  on  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Sneedsboro,  a  thriving 
city  in  colonial  days  in  southeastern  Anson  County,  now  a 
deserted  village,  is  contained  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Ansonville — The  village  of  Ansonville,  when  it  was  an 
important  center  and  home  of  the  long-forgotten  Carolina 
Female  College,  had  a  hotel,  operated  by  George  D.  Boggan, 
and  probably  called  the  Boggan  House.  It  is  related  that 
his  two  goats  got  into  the  girls'  dormitory  one  night  and 
created  a  furor.  The  girls  chased  them  with  bed  slats  and 
they  jumped  out  the  windows. 
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LILLINGTON 

Warwick  Hotel,  formerly  Dixie  Hotel,  was  built  around 
1920  by  Jim  and  Sam  Byrd,  contractors,  for  a  local  stock 
company.  When  the  building  was  completed,  funds  were 
lacking  to  pay  these  contractors,  so  they  took  over  the  hotel, 
as  a  result.  This  is  a  threestory  brick,  steel  and  concrete 
fireproof  building,  containing  40  rooms.  The  lobby  and 
coffee  shop,  operated  by  George  Jannette,  who  manages  the 
hotel,  are  located  on  the  street  floor,  along  with  other  busi- 
ness places. 

Warwick  Hotel  for  several  years  was  owned  by  Dr.  Paul 
Neal  of  Raleigh,  and  was  sold  five  or  six  years  ago  by  his 
estate  to  John  Pope  of  Lillington  and  Fuquay  Springs,  who 
still  owns  the  property.  W.  S.  Murchison,  Raleigh,  had  the 
hotel  under  lease  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  operated 
by  his  brother,  Captain  M.  M.  Murchison.  Origin  of  the 
name  Warwick  is  uncertain,  but  probably  came  from  a  hotel 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Lillington  Hotel,  formerly  the  Caviness  Hotel,  has  been 
famous  for  its  dining  room  practically  all  the  time  since  it 
was  built  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Dr.  J.  E.  Caviness 
built  and  operated  this  hotel,  which  is  a  three-story  frame 
building,  containing  about  25  rooms.  J.  G.  Layton  owned 
and  operated  this  hotel  for  20  years  or  more. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mrs.  Edna  Andriessen  purchased 
the  hotel  and  has  operated  it  very  successfully  during  that 
time.  This  hotel  was  overcrowded  during  the  war  period 
due  to  its  proximity  to  Fort  Bragg.  Mrs.  Andriessen  is 
bringing  the  dining  room  back  to  its  enviable  record  as  a 
splendid  eating  place.  James  Campbell,  Negro  waiter  for 
20  years  or  more,  has  come  to  be  an  institution  in  the  dining 
room. 

The  Lillington  Diner  is  a  popular  eating  place. 

Many  inns  and,  taverns  have  been  operated  in  Harnett 
County  during  its  history-making  past,  according  to  Mal- 
colm Fowler,  Lillington  businessman  and  historian.  A  hotel 
was  in  operation  at  Toomer,  later  Sommerville,  where  the 
county  courthouse  was  first  located,  about  two  miles  west 
of  Lillington. 

At  least  three  inns  and  taverns  were  in  operation  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  One  was  The  Dobbin  Ordinary, 
which  was  in  operation  in  1756  at  a  point  near  the  present 
Barbecue  Church.  Another  was  The  Alexander  Tavern, 
started  in  1772  at  Averasboro,  a  mile  south  of  Erwin.  Still 
another  was  Sprowl's  Tavern,  operated  by  William  Sprowl 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  six  miles  below  Lillington. 

In  the  early  1800s,  a  famous  stopping  place  was  The 
Halfway  House,  located  on  the  stage  coach  line  between 
Raleigh  and  Fayetteville.  Sam  Johnson's  Tavern,  or  Inn, 
at  old  Johnsonville,  was  also  a  famous  stopping  place  on  the 
Fayetteville-Salem  plank  road  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  Harnett  County  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  This  old  tavern 
is  now  used  as  a  residence.  Barbee's  Inn,  probably  also 
called  Barclay's  Inn,  located  at  Barclaysville,  was  operated 
by  William  or  George  Barclay  from  around  18  20  to  about 
18  80,  when  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  moved  the  traffic 
elsewhere. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Lillington,  the  Rogers  Hotel  was 
built  and  operated  by  Dr.  John  A.  Rogers  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  10  or 
15  rooms.  Marshburn's,  later,  was  more  of  a  boarding 
house  than  a  hotel. 

CLINTON 

Hotel  Rufus  King  is  a  modern  fireproof  hotel  of  steel, 
concrete  and  brick  construction.  The  first  section  was  built 
in  1923  and  contained  about  35  rooms.  An  addition  was 
built  in  1938,  and  another  was  erected  in  1948  giving  the 
hotel  65  modern  rooms.  P.  G.  Bunn  has  been  manager  for 
23  years  and  has  been  both  owner  and  manager  during  the 
past  15  years. 

The  hotel  dining  room  and  coffee  shop  are  operated  by 
G.  W.  Lovell,  who  serves  splendid  meals  and  feeds  Clinton's 
civic  clubs. 

Hotel  Rufus  King  was  named  for  Rufus  King,  a  native 
of  Sampson  County  and  the  only  North  Carolinian  to  be- 
come Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  However,  he 
was  a  resident  of  Alabama  when  elected  Vice-President  in 
1853  and  died  just  before  his  inauguration.  Clinton  also 
has  a  few  nice  eating  places,  including  the  New  York  Cafe, 
City  Cafe  and  Clinton  Cafe. 

Montague  Hotel,  formerly  the  Murphy  Hotel,  was  Clin- 
ton's most  famous  hotel  for  many  years  and  was  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  movie  theatre  and  not  far  from  the 


site  of  the  Rufus  King  Hotel.  This  was  a  large  rambling 
two-story  frame  building  back  some  distance  from  the  street, 
and  contained  about  2  5  rooms.  It  was  started  around  18  50 
as  the  Murphy  Hotel,  and  around  190  5  it  became  the  Mon- 
tague Hotel.  Mrs.  Anne  Murphy  was  the  operator  for  sev- 
eral years.  Later  managers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Ste- 
vens, J.  C.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  John  Williams  and  her,  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Tolar.  In  190  8  this  hotel  was  moved  about 
200  feet  eastwardly  from  its  original  site,  and  the  guests 
in  the  dining  room  continued  their  meal  while  the  moving 
was  in  the  process. 

Royal  House  was  operated  by  members  of  the  Royal  fam- 
ily in  earlier  days.  This  was  a  two-story  frame  building 
with  an  unusually  large  fireplace  and  with  two  large  rooms 
on  either  end  of  the  porch.  The  ceiling  was  of  longleaf  pine 
boards,  18  to  20  inches  wide,  some  of  which  are  still  being 
used  by  Ferd  Johnson,  postmaster.  Clinton  Hotel,  located 
on  the  present  Texaco  Station  site,  started  around  the 
18  70's  and  was  a  famous  stagecoach  stop  on  the  Wilming- 
ton-Raleigh line.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  con- 
taining 15  or  20  rooms  and  was  operated  until  around  1915. 
Among  its  managers  were  Bill  Bass,  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Rich- 
ardson, Cebron  Weeks,  Mrs.  John  Williams  and  Mrs.  Crum- 
pler. 

Cedar  Grove  Inn,  started  around  1890,  was  a  two-story 
frame  building  containing  about  10  rooms  and  was  operated 
for  several  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Holmes.  After  it  was 
burned  in  190  2,  a  new  building  was  erected  on  the  site 
operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Owens.  Later  they 
sold  it  and  it  was  operated  by  Lewis  Daughtry  until  in  the 
1920s  when  it  became  a  boarding  house.  It  was  located 
on  the  present  site  of  the  C.  R.  Rich  Wholesale  Grocery  firm. 

NASHVILLE 

The  Carolina  Hotel,  only  hotel  in  Nashville,  was  opened 
on  the  town's  main  street  for  hotel  purposes  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  building  was  formerly  a  home  and  was  re- 
modeled and  enlarged  for  hotel  purposes.  It  is  a  homey 
place  for  the  traveling  public. 

The  Hilliard  Hotel,  operated  by  Sam  Hilliard,  was  a  stop- 
ping place  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  fact,  it  was 
older  than  Nash  County  itself,  which  was  formed  in  17  77, 
and  the  first  county  court  was  held  in  this  hotel.  Later  it 
was  called  the  Carolina  Hotel  and  was  located  across  the 
street  from  the  present  Carolina  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Wheless  Garage.  Later,  Owen  Cobb  converted  two 
or  three  buildings  for  use  as  a  hotel,  which  started  around 
War  Between  the  States  time  and  continued  until  1937.  The 
buildings  were  moved  and  used  for  storage  purposes. 

FAMOUS  INN  AND  TAVERN 
Talley's  Inn,  still  standing,  was  a  famous  stopping  place 
before  and  after  Revolutionary  War  time.  It  was  located 
near  Wells  Crossroads,  where  the  Rocky  Mount-Zebulon 
and  Nashville-Wilson  roads  cross,  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Mrs.  Sudie  Wells  Mills.  The  building  has  become  a  land- 
mark and  has  become  the  subject  of  study  of  famous  old 
buildings.  An  interesting  phase  is  that  three  large  chim- 
neys were  erected  on  the  west  end  of  the  main  part  of 
the  building.  Several  small  rooms  were  added  on  the  east- 
ern end  in  the  stagecoach  days  to  give  passengers  between 


Talley's  Inn,  at  Wells  Crossroads  at  the  intersections  of  the 
Rocky  Mount-Zebulon  and  Wilson-Nashville  highways,  has  been 
famous  since  Revolutionary  War  days  and  later  as  a  stage 
coach  stop.  Note  the  three  chimneys.  The  top  of  the  tree, 
right,  was  said  to  have  been  bitten  out  by  Cornwallis'  horse. 
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Raleigh  and  Tarboro  additional  rooms.  Williams  Winstead, 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Mills,  lived  at  the  place  for  many  years 
and  probably  operated  it  as  a  tavern.  Another  interesting 
tradition  is  that  Lord  Cornwallis  stopped  at  this  tavern  and 
that  his  horse  bit  the  top  out  of  a  tree  just  east  of  the 
tavern.  This  tree,  with  large,  short  trunk  from  which  two 
large  limbs  branch  out,  is  still  standing.  Another  large 
building,  that  formerly  stood  across  the  road,  supposedly 
was  the  barn  where  numbers  of  horses  were  kept,  and  the 
stage  coach  drivers  changed  teams.  Either  this  or  another 
tavern,  located  at  what  was  described  as  the  junction  of 
the  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  stage  coach  lines,  was  called 
Tories  Tavern  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  meeting  place 
of  Tories  during  the  Revolutionary  War  period. 

The  Belford  Tavern  was  a  noted  place  around  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  first 
post  office  established  in  Nash  County  in  180  4,  where  the 
Warrenton,  Nashville  and  Louisburg  roads  crossed.  As 
was  usual  in  those  days,  drivers  of  the  stage  coaches  would 
give  blasts  on  their  hunters'  horns  while  two  or  three  miles 
away,  to  inform  the  tavern  keeper  of  larger  than  usual  num- 
bers of  passengers.  This  was  notice  to  kill  and  cook  more 
chickens  and  prepare  more  food.  Guests  were  entertained 
in  the  evenings  by  music  and  dancing  performed  by  the 
slaves. 

LOUISBURG 

Franklin  Hotel,  only  hotel  in  Louisburg,  burned  last  De- 
cember 14,  the  third  hotel  to  burn  on  this  site  in  about  3  0 
years.  The  three  hotels  burned  on  this  site  were  erected 
by  G.  W.  Ford,  the  first  around  1920.  All  of  the  three 
buildings  were  of  brick  and  approximately  the  same  size, 
three-stories  high,  with  the  lobby  and  business  houses  on 
the  first  floor.  The  last  building  burned  contained  about 
3  0  rooms.  The  splendid  dining  room  operated  for  many 
years  has  not  served  meals  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years.  Even  before  the  Civil  War,  this  site  was  used  for 
a  hotel.  The  Hawkins  Hotel,  a  wooden  building,  operated 
there  for  many  years. 

In  colonial  days  John  Long  Gunn's  Tavern,  located  about 
one  mile  out  of  Louisburg  on  the  Raleigh  Road,  was  a 
famous  stopping  place,  even  before  Louisburg  was  founded 
in  1779.  It  became  famous  as  a  stagecoach  and  mail  route 
stop  from  the  North  to  New  Orleans  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nation.  While  Franklin  was  still  a  part  of  Bute  County, 
Se well's  Tavern  was  started  in  the  178  0s  by  Benjamin 
Sewell,  who  laid  out  the  site  for  Louisburg.  It  operated 
up  into  the  1800s  and  was  located  just  above  the  Louisburg 
College  site.  Aaron  Burr  is  said  to  have  spent  the  night 
here.  Williams  Tavern  was  another  stopping  place  around 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Youngsville — Back  in  the  early  days  of  Youngsville,  when 
it  was  an  important  tobacco  market,  W.  H.  Green  operated 
a  hotel  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  1880s.  Later  Mrs. 
Annie  May  operated  the  May  Hotel,  up  until  around  1925. 
This  was  a  frame  two-story  building  containing  12  or  15 
rooms. 

Franklinton — Back  around  10  0  years  ago  the  Franklinton 
Hotel  was  becoming  famous  as  an  eating  place,  its  opera- 
tion continuing  from  in  the  1840s  to  about  1939.  This 
hotel  was  famous  as  a  place  where  the  old  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  railroad  trains  would  stop  to  allow  passengers  to 
eat  meals.  Important  operators  of  the  years  were  Major 
and  Mrs.  Tucker,  James  P.  Massenburg,  G.  L.  Whitfield,  R. 
A.  and  Norwood  Speed,  E.  M.  Ward  and  others.  The  build- 
ing was  frame,  two-stories  high  and  contained  about  2  5 
rooms. 

Another  claim  for  fame  is  that  in  front  of  this  hotel,  a 
marble  game  continued  at  least  weekly  for  more  than  30 
years  involving  the  same  group  of  five  men,  including:  two 
Whitfields,  Stroud,  Winston  and  May.  About  three  years 
ago,  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  carried  a  story  and  pic- 
tures of  this  3  0 -year  game  in  progress  in  front  of  the  Frank- 
linton Hotel. 

SMITHFIELD 

Hotel  Gabriel  Johnston  is  a  modern,  up-to-date,  fire  proof 
building  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction.  It  is  a 
three-story  and  basement  building  containing  3  3  rooms  and 
two  apartments,  and  a  basement  banquet  room  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  150.  Also,  it  operates  a  splendid  coffee 
shop  which  will  seat  40  persons. 

Built  in  1937,  the  Gabriel  Johnston  was  constructed  and 
is  owned  by  a  local  stock  company,  Hotel  Gabriel  Johnston 


Inc.  Walter  J.  Huntley  is  secretary-treasurer  and  manager 
for  the  corporation.  George  SC.  Coijnairy  ,£s  the.new* lessee- 
manager.  T'ie~  hotel,  is  'named,  for?  Galonel  Johds/on,  gov- 
ernor of  Nortn  Carolina  from  173  4  \b  175  2. '" 

Tuscarora  Inn'  Jerer-  caired  SmifchfieTc!  Ktotel/  was  Smith- 
field's  principal  hotel-for  aboMt  4'*)  VeariH.  and,  ^was;  described 
as  "elegant  and  comfortable",'  a  credit  to  a  city  five  times 
the  size  of  Smithfield.  It  was  a  four-story  brick,  fire  proof 
building,  containing  about  40  rooms.  The  lobby  and  busi- 
ness places  occupied  the  first  floor.  The  hotel  was  opened 
January  2  2,  190  2  and  operated  until  the  late  19  30s.  The 
building  is  still  standing  and  is  used  for  business  and  office 
purposes.  Among  the  prominent  operators  over  the  long 
period  were  the  Moseleys,  the  R.  H.  Alfords,  Z.  L.  LaMay, 
the  Kirkpartricks  and  Ross  Gordon. 

One  of  the  earliest  hotels  of  record  in  Smithfield,  was 
the  Telfair  Hotel.  It  was  first  erected  and  operated  for 
many  years  on  the  present  site  of  the  Johnston  County 
Court  House  and  dates  back  to  the  early  180  0s.  Later,  it 
was  moved  and  operated  on  the  present  site  of  the  Rose- 
Glenn  Tea  Room  and  burned  in  1889.  The  Telfair  Hotel 
was  an  important  stagecoach  stop  and  it  is  of  record  that 
Daniel  Webster  spent  a  night  at  the  hotel  in  1847.  Indefinite 
information  is  that  it  was  the  site  of  another  stagecoach 
stop  in  Smithfield  before  the  Telfair  Hotel  days. 

Smithfield  has  had  several  hotels  that  operated  in  the 
period  from  around  187  5  into  the  190  0s.  Among  those 
listed  were  Hotel  de  Gurley,  opened  in  187  6  by  J.  H.  Gurley 
and  operated  for  several  years  on  the  present  Methodist 
Church  site;  Central  Hotel,  Hotel  Neuse,  Woodall  House, 
Grice  House  and  Dickens  House. 

Hotel  Talton,  on  the  highway  between  Smithfield  and 
Selma  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  301  and  70,  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  This  hotel  was  built  by  R.  R.  Talton  around 
193  6-8,  was  a  two-story  brick  building  and  contained  20  or 
25  rooms.     It  operated  as  a  tourist  and  wayside  inn. 

On  the  night  of  March  7,  1942,  a  government  truck  load- 
ed with  20,000  pounds  of  TNT  wrecked  on  the  highway 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hotel.  It  caught  fire  and  the 
explosives  blew  up,  excavating  a  hole  20  feet  deep  and  50 
feet  wide.  The  explosion  completely  wrecked  Hotel  Talton, 
killing  seven  people  and  injuring  60  others.  Two  bodies 
were  found  in  the  hotel  wreckage  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Holloman, 
hotel  manager,  died  from  burns.  The  Gurkin  Tavern,  lo- 
cated across  the  highway  from  the  hotel,  and  several  small 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were  demolished  or  badly 
damaged.  It  is  reported  that  a  couple  of  tourists  stopped 
at  the  Talton,  but  the  wife  had  a  presentiment  of  impending 
disaster  and  urged  her  husband  to  leave.  They  did  leave 
and  months  later  learned  of  the  disaster  to  the  hotel  on  the 
night  they  had  checked  out. 

Clayton — Robertson  Hotel,  later  Pool  Hotel,  operated  at 
Clayton  from  the  1870s  to  the  1930s.  It  was  a  large  three- 
story  frame  building  containing  about  20  rooms.  In  the 
early  days  Clayton  was  called  Stallings  Station  and  the 
Stallings  House  was  a  famous  stagecoach  stop  from  New 
Bern  to  Hillsboro.  Mrs.  Sara  Stallings  converted  her  home 
into  the  Stallings  House,  which  was  operated  in  1853  when 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  completed  to  that  point. 
It  continued  to  operate  until  in  the  1870s  and  was  located 
around  the  corner  from  the  Robertson  Hotel. 

Selma — Ricks  Hotel,  formerly  the  Barham  Hotel,  was 
built  in  the  19  20s  by  Walter  Barham.  It  is  a  two-story 
frame  building  containing  about  20  rooms  and  is  now  operat- 
ed as  a  residence  hotel.  Pool  Hotel,  earlier  operated  under 
another  name,  is  a  two-story  frame  building  and  was 
operated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Poole  until  a  few  years  ago.  Little 
Brick  Hotel,  a  one-story  building  containing  10  or  15  rooms, 
was  operated  for  about  2'0  years  but  has  been  a  residence 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Benson — Carolina  Hotel  was  first  built  as  an  automobile 
building  and  was  converted  into  a  hotel  around  1920.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Alonzo  Parrish  who  also  converted 
it  into  a  hotel.  It  is  a  brick  building,  three  stories  high  and 
contains  2  5  rooms.  The  dining  room,  operated  by  the 
hotel,  and  the  lobby,  with  other  business  houses,  occupy  the 
street  floor.  The  building  was  purchased  by  the  late  J.  B. 
Benton  in  1945.     A  new  manager  took  charge  recently. 

Macon  Hotel  is  the  former  residence  of  C.  T.  Johnson 
and  was  converted  into  a  hotel  around  1940.  it  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  who  also  operate 
a  dining  room.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing 
12  or  15  rooms. 
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In  the  earlier  days  the  Blue  Heaven  Hotel  was  operated 
from  atomic1  1920  to  19,30.  when  it  was  cut. up  into  apart- 
ments.- Q.ixie,  Hotel,-  a '.  former  school  building,  was  con- 
verted into  a  hotel  around  1910  and  operated  as  such  for 
six  or  eight  years  when  it  was  converted  into  eight  apart- 
ments. Fjrenqh  Lav- Belle- Hotel,  a  former  residence,  was 
converted  into  a  hotel  and  was  operated  as  such  for  four 
or  five  years  by  C.  G.  Jernigan. 

PITTSBORO 

Blair  Hotel  has  been  the  principal  commercial  and  resi- 
dence hotel  in  Pittsboro  since  it  was  erected  around  1915 
by  Sheriff  Blair.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing 
about  20  rooms.  Mrs.  Macy  Wicker  has  been  manager  for 
several  years  and  operates  a  private  dining  room  for  regular 
residents  of  the  hotel  and  a  restaurant  in  the  hotel  build- 
ing for  the  general  public.  Former  managers  have  been 
members  of  the  May  family  and  Arthur  Craft. 

Exline  Hotel  was  famous  for  many  years  for  its  delicious 
family-style  meals.  It  was  started  in  the  late  1870s,  and 
operated  until  around  1920.  This  is  a  two-story  frame 
building  with  double  porches,  located  back  from  the  street 
diagonally  across  from  the  London-Jerome  home.  In 
recent  years  it  has  operated  as  the  Bowling  Boarding  House. 

Burns  Hotel  was  another  stopping  place  famous  for  its 
fine  foods.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building,  located 
near  the  present  county  jail,  and  operated  from  around 
1900  to  about  1919.  Still  further  back  the  Ramsey  Hotel 
was  the  principal  hotel  in  Pittsboro  from  the  1850s  until 
about  187  5.  It  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Blair 
Hotel,  and  the  building,  not  used  as  a  hotel  for  many 
years,  was  torn  down  to  give  place  for  the  Blair  Hotel. 
Numbers  of  inns  and  taverns  were  operated  in  and  around 
Pittsboro  from  earlier  days,  but  information  about  them 
was  not  available  immediately. 

Siler  City — Hotel  Chatham  is  a  two-story  brick  building 
containing  40  rooms.  The  building  was  erected  around 
1925  by  Mrs.  D.  L.  Johnson,  who  operated  it  for  about  12 
years.  When  first  erected,  it  contained  20  rooms  and 
another  20-room  section  was  added  about  nine  years  ago. 
About  a  year  ago  the  building  was  purchased  by  R.  G. 
Hancock.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Marley  has  been  manager-lessee  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Mrs.  Marley  operated  the  dining 
room  for  several  years,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
operated  by  Mrs.  Donnie  Blair. 

Hadley  Hotel  was  built  around  1915  by  F.  M.  Hadley, 
who  operated  it  until  his  death.  The  building  is  still  own- 
ed by  his  estate,  and  for  several  years  has  been  operated 
as  a  rooming  and  boarding  house.  It  is  a  two-story  brick 
building  containing  about  20  rooms. 

Guthrie  Hotel,  built  around  the  18  90s,  was  operated  for 
several  years  by  members  of  the  Guthrie  family.  It  is  a 
two-story  building  containing  2  5  or  more  rooms.  An  in- 
teresting note  is  that  for  35  or  40  years  this  hotel  has 
been  operated  for  white  people  by  Sudie  Aiken,  a  Negro 
woman  who  has  made  a  splendid  success  of  her  career. 
Siler  City  has  two  unusually  fine  eating  places.  The  Co- 
lonial Steak  House,  built  a  few  years  ago  by  Benton  Bray, 
is  now  operated  by  Jim,  a  Greek,  who  has  made  the  place 
famous  for  its  steaks  and  seafood  platters.  Another  is 
The  Elms,  a  tearoom  recently  opened  up  in  an  old  home 
by  Miss  Sallie  Ferguson.  Splendid  food  is  served  in  the 
delightful  surroundings. 

Moncure — Womble  Hotel  was  the  large  home  of  Ben- 
jamin  G.   Womble,   first  postmaster  at  Moncure,  who  con- 


verted the  home  into  a  hotel  around  1875,  and  he  and 
members  of  his  family  continued  to  operate  it  as  late  as 
1931.  For  several  years  Moncure  was  an  important  ship- 
ping center  located  one  mile  from  the  point  of  confluence 
of  the  Deep  River  and  Haw  River  to  make  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  became  a  more  important  center  when  the  Sea- 
board Railroad  line  passed  that  point.  Mr.  Womble  open- 
ed his  hotel  near  the  Seaboard  Station. 

ROXBORO 

Hotel  Roxboro  has  been  the  leading  hotel  and  eating 
place  in  Roxboro  for  40  years,  since  it  was  erected  in  1909 
by  Moses  Jones.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building  with 
sprinkler  system,  and  contains  4  2  rooms.  The  building  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  T.  Hall.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.   Jones. 

Recently,  Hotel  Roxboro  has  been  undergoing  a  com- 
plete remodeling  and  modernizing,  including  the  addition 
of  20  more  baths,  giving  31  baths,  and  papering  and 
painting  the  entire  interior  of  the  building.  New  furniture 
has  been  installed  on  the  second  floor.  The  hotel  operates 
its  own  dining  room,  with  a  recently  modernized  kitchen. 
The  dining  room  is  popular  and  in  it  are  entertained  Rox- 
boro's  civic  clubs.  Karl  Burger  has  been  manager  for 
the  past  12  years. 

Popular  eating  places  in  Roxboro  are  the  Royal  Cafe, 
operated  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  Shank's  Grill, 
Shank  Burgross  proprietor. 

YANCEYVILLE 

The  Poteat  Hotel  was  a  famous  gathering  place  in  Yan- 
ceyville  from  the  time  of  its  erection  around  Civil  War 
days,  until  it  was  closed  around  19  00.  Its  operator  was 
Captain  James  Poteat,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat, 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College.  It  was  a  large  frame 
two-story  building,  with  long  double  porches  and  was 
located  across  the  street  from  the  Court  House. 

The  Poteat  Hotel  was  famous  for  its  food,  its  dances 
and  other  forms  of  entertainment.  Older  residents  recall 
the  frequent  checker  games  in  the  hotel  betwen  Captain 
Poteat  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  also  president  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 

Kerr's  Hotel  was  a  later  popular  stopping  place.  It  was 
started  many  years  ago  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Kerr,  following 
her  husband's  death,  and  was  operated  for  many  years  by 
her  son,  Albert  Yancey  Kerr.  Since  his  death,  the  build- 
ing has  been  the  Kerr  residence,  although  frequently 
former  guests  still  apply  for  accommodations. 

The  Corbett  House,  opening  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, was  famous  for  several  years  for  its  splendid  food. 

Milton — For  many  years  Milton  was  a  larger  commun- 
ity than  Yanceyville  and  an  important  trading  center.  In 
its  heyday  the  Milton  Hotel,  a  two-  or  three-story  brick 
building,  was  an  important  gathering  place.  The  building 
is  now  owned  by  Tom  Burke. 

Leasburg — As  an  important  tobacco  manufacturing  cen- 
ter in  the  earlier  days,  Leasburg  was  the  county  seat  for 
14  years  of  what  is  now  Person  and  Caswell  Counties.  It 
took  its  name  from  James  Lee,  who  was  the  principal 
founder  of  Greensboro  College  in  Greensboro  in  1750. 
While  memories  are  vague,  this  county  seat  must  have 
had  a  hotel,  tavern  or  inn  to  accommodate  judges,  lawyers, 
litigants  and  others. 


Piedmont  Area  Hotels  Largely  Commercial,  Business  Types 


The  Piedmont  Area  of  North  Carolina,  extend- 
ing somewhat  diagonally  across  the  State  and  lo- 
cated between  the  Central  Section  and  the  Moun- 
tain Region,  was  developed  later  than  the  regions 
to  the  east,  but  has  made  remarkable  strides  in 
industry,  transportation  and  trade,  largely  within 
the  past  half  century.  Beginnings  were  in  evidence 
100  years  ago,  as  this  great  manufacturing  area 
threw  off  its  isolation  shackles  with  the  coming  of 


the  railroads  to  start  its  products  rolling  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe. 

Harnessing  streams  flowing  swiftly  from  the 
mountains  toward  the  sea  marked  the  start  of 
numerous  little  plants  along  their  banks,  many  of 
them  now  huge  manufacturing  plants.  Wider  dis- 
tribution of  coal  over  railroads  and  later  over  the 
splendid  highways,  released  still  further  the  latent 
native  powers  and  the  additional  capital  and  skill 
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Hotel  Charlotte  has  been  Charlotte's  largest  and  leading  hotel 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

attracted  to  this  great  industrial  region. 

Such  communities  as  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro,  High  Point,  Gastonia,  Burlington, 
Thomasville,  Concord  and  many  others  grew  in 
population  and  in  industries,  and  are  continuing 
their  rapid  development.  Even  residents  observ- 
ing these  operations  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
amount  and  the  extent  of  items  manufactured  in 
this  area  and  shipped  all  over  the  world,  turning 
loose  a  flood  of  money,  much  of  which  finds  its  way 
to  the  working  families. 

Most  of  the  hotels  erected  in  this  area,  and  there 
are  many  fine  ones,  are  commercial  hotels  housing 
men  and  women  engaged  in  travel  and  business. 
However,  even  in  this  busy  area,  quiet  rest  places 
may  be  found — as  for  example,  Sedgefield  Inn,  and 
others.  These  hotels  are  described  more  fully  in 
the  items  which  follow. 

CHARLOTTE 

Hotel  Charlotte  is  one  of  the  two  largest  hotels  in  North 
Carolina,  having,  along  with  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Ral- 
eigh, 40  0  guest  rooms.  Along  with  its  size,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  modern  hotels  in  the  State.  Hotel 
Charlotte  is  a  ten-story  building  of  steel  and  brick  con- 
struction with  marble  finish.  When  it  was  first  built  in 
1924,  it  contained  300  rooms.  A  year  later,  when  addi- 
tional rooms  were  needed,  an  extension  was  built  giving 
the  hotel  400  rooms  with  40  0  baths. 

When  Hotel  Charlotte  was  first  opened,  it  was  operated 
under  lease  by  Foor  and  Robinson  with  O.  W.  Donnell  as 
the  first  manager.  During  the  past  sixteen  years  the  hotel, 
which  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  Charlotte  Hotel 
Operating  Co.,  was  leased  by  the  Bland  interests  and  has 
been  operated  most  of  that  period  by  Alton  Bland.  Among 
the  managers  have  been  William  J.  Black,  Carl  Daniels, 
C.   C.    Sanders,   and   James   Clarke.      During   the   past   five 


years  Russell  Nichol  has 
been  the  efficient  man- 
ager. Hotel  Charlotte  has 
a  large  ballroom,  sev- 
eral dining  rooms  and 
operates  the  popular 
Tavern.  It  caters  to 
state-wide  and  other 
large  conventions  and 
entertains  many  civic 
clubs  and  other  large 
groups. 

Hotel  William  R.  Bar- 
ringer  is  the  newest  and 
one  of  the  most  popular 
hotels  in  Charlotte.  It 
is  a  modern  fireproof 
building  of  steel,  con- 
crete and  brick  construc- 
tion, is  twelve  stories 
high  and  contains  225 
guest  rooms.  This  hotel 
was  constructed  in  19  40 
and  was  opened  for  bus- 
iness    December     15     of 

that  year.      It  was  built    l1  <"' '■'■"•■■    >•     /.    ,       ,        // 
and    is   owned    by    L.    S. 
and   Miss   Flora   Barrin- 
ger,  son  and  daughter  of 

the  late  William  R.  Barringer  whose  name  it  takes.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  large  Barringer  hotels  operated  in  southern  cities 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  North  Carolina.  It  operates 
its  own  splendid  dining  room.  C.  W.  Simpson  has  been  man- 
ager since  the  hotel  was  opened. 

Selwyn  Hotel  is  one  of  Charlotte's  oldest,  yet  most  mod- 
ern, hotels.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  county  court- 
house which  was  torn  down  in  190  6  to  make  way  for  the 
then  new  hotel.  The  building  was  opened  for  business  in 
February,  190  7,  a  six-story  steel,  concrete  and  brick  struc- 
ture, and  was  the  first  fireproof  hotel  in  North  Carolina. 
It  then  contained  150  rooms,  but  an  addition  in  19  22  pro- 
vided 50  more  rooms.  W.  S.  Alexander  was  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  local  group  which  formed  a  stock  company 
to  build  the  hotel.  It  was  considered  the  finest  hotel  of 
that  era. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Co.  built  the  hotel  and  in  194  5,  already  the  principal  stock- 
holder, took  over  control  of  the  Selwyn,  placing  the  stock 
in  its  subsidiary,  Highlands  Hotel  Co.,  which  had  built  and 
still  owns  the  Skyland  Hotel  in  Hendersonville.  Principal 
owners  are  J.  A.  Jones  and  son,  Edwin  Jones.  After  the 
war  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  started  a  complete 
renovation    of    the    entire    building.      Everything    in    it    is 


William  R.  Barringer  Hotel  is 
newest  and  most  modern 
of  Charlotte's  larger  hotels. 


Selwyn  Hotel,  Charlotte,  was  the  first  fireproof  hotel  erected 

in  the  State.    Recently  it  has  been  thoroughly  modernized 

and  is  one  of  the  city's  finest  hotels. 
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new  except  the  walls  which  were  already  fireproof.  Changes 
include  lowering  the  front,  adding  six  street  level  stores, 
installing  new  elevators,  new  plumbing  and  completely 
refurnishing  the  hotel.  This  renovation,  costing  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.00,  makes  the  Selwyn  Hotel  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  buildings  in  the  State.  R.  H. 
Brooks,  who  joined  the  Selwyn  staff  as  clerk  in  19  22  and 
later  was  assistant  manager,  has  been  the  popular  man- 
ager of  the  Selwyn  since  193  6.  Among  the  former  Selwyn 
managers  were  R.  T.  Rosemond,  Virgil  St.  Cloud,  W.  C. 
Petty,  A.  D.  (Dick)  Brabble,  and  A.  F.  Young.  It  operates 
its  own  high-type  dining  room  and  caters  to  conventions, 
clubs  and  other  gatherings. 

Hotel  Selwyn  was  named  for  Lord  Selwyn  to  whom  King 
George  III  of  England  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Mecklenburg  County. 

Mecklenburg  Hotel,  erected  in  1913  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  January,  1914,  was  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
State  and  has  been  completely  renovated  and  modernized 
in  recent  years.  The  Mecklenburg  is  a  six-story  building, 
completely  fireproof,  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construc- 
tion and  contains  200  rooms  with  air  conditioned  lobby, 
dining  room  and  kitchen. 

Chief  promoters  and  stockholders  in  the  erection  of  the 
Mecklenburg  were  W.  C.  Petty  and  Tom  Gresham.  When 
first  built,  the  Mecklenburg  only  had  100  rooms,  but  within 
a  year  or  two,  due  to  demand,  40  rooms  were  added.  Again 
in  1917,  60  more  rooms  were  added.  In  1945-46  the  hotel 
underwent  a  complete  renovation.  Mr.  Petty  continued 
as  manager  for  several  years  while  managing  the  Selwyn 
Hotel  also.  His  chief  assistant  was  A.  D.  (Dick)  Brabble, 
who  continued  in  charge  until  his  death  in  1937.  John  C. 
MacDonald,  formerly  with  the  Carolina  Hotel  in  Winston- 
Salem,  has  been  manager  of  the  Mecklenburg  since  193  7. 
The  property  is  owned  by  the  Mecklenburg  Hotel  Corp.,  in 
which  the  controlling  stockholder  is  Torrence  E.  Hemby, 
president  of  the  American  Trust  Co. 

Chez  Montet,  a  French  restaurant  operated  by  Henri 
Montet,  was  opened  in  the  hotel  a  few  years  ago.  It  has 
established  a  fine  reputation  for  splendid  food  and  is  en- 
joying wide  popularity. 

Mayfair  Hotel  is  one  of  Charlotte's  modern  new  hotel 
buildings.     The  building  was  erected  in  1929  by  Drs.  J.  P. 

Matheson  and  C.  N.  Peel- 
er,  and  was  opened  for 
business  in  November  of 
that  year.  In  19  44  the 
building  was  sold  to  the 
Mayfair  Realty  Co.,  of 
which  Frank  Bedding- 
field  was  president. 

The  building  is  entire- 
ly modern  and  fireproof, 
of  concrete,  steel  and 
brick  construction.  It 
is  ten  stories  high  and 
contains  100  rooms,  all 
with  baths.  The  hotel 
operated  a  dining  room 
until  1938,  and  since 
then  a  coffee  shop  has 
been  operated  in  the  ho- 
tel. 

In  1930  the  Mayfair 
Hotel  Corp.  was  formed, 
composed  of  Leo  B. 
Vaughan  and  members 
of  his  family.  The  May- 
fair  Hotel  was  taken 
over  in  1931  with  Leo  B. 
Vaughan  as  manager. 
In  1944,  two  years  be- 
fore his  father's  death, 
Leo  B.  Vaughan,  Jr., 
who  had  been  clerk,  aud- 
itor and  assistant  man- 
ager, took  over  the  man- 
agement and  has  since 
operated  the   hotel. 

The  Clayton  Hotel  has 
at  least  two  claims  to 
fame.  For  many  years 
the  rooms  were  not  num- 
Mayfair  Hotel  is  one  of  Charlotte's  bered  as  in  practically 
modern    and    up-to-date    hotels.       all  other  hotels,  but  were 


given  the  names  of  states  and  cities  so  that  a  guest  would 
be  assigned  to  room  N.  C.  or  Va.  Another  is  that  about  2  5 
or  30  years  ago  Miss  Julia  Alexander,  prominent  Charlotte 
lawyer,  acquired  the  hotel  and  turned  it  into  a  stopping 
place  for  women  only.  This  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and 
the  hotel  soon  returned  to  its  normal  type  of  operation.  The 
Clayton  was  built  around  190  0  by  C.  O.  Brown.  It  is  a  brick 
building,  three  stories  high  and  contains  100  rooms,  50 
with  baths.  It  was  remodeled  recently  and  is  protected  by 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system.  Merton  C.  Propst  has  been 
owner  of  the  building  for  several  years,  and  Whit  L.  Brown 
has  been  manager  during  the  past  three  years.  The  hotel 
does  not  operate  a  dining  room. 

Hotel  Stonewall,  so  named  for  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
whose  widow  lived  for  many  years  in  her  home  some  two 
blocks  away,  was  built  in  190  7  by  J.  M.  Jamison  and  other 
citizens.  He  acquired  ownership,  and  the  hotel  is  now 
owned  by  his  estate.  The  building  is  of  brick,  is  three 
stories  high  and  contains  125  rooms,  about  half  of  them 
with  baths.  Located  near  Union  Station,  this  hotel  has 
been  popular  with  traveling  men  since  its  erection.  Flet- 
cher Dorsett  has  been  manager  for  the  past  30  years. 

Walton  Hotel,  formerly  a  rooming  house,  was  remodeled 
and  turned  into  "a  hotel  in  1915.  Formerly  it  was  known 
as  Queen  City  Hotel.  It  is  a  three-story  brick,  steel  and 
concrete  building  containing  60  rooms.  It  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  was  completely  remodeled  in  1925.  The 
property  is  owned  by  James  A.  Bell,  prominent  Charlotte 
attorney,  and  J.  C.  Belton  was  manager  for  several  years. 
C.  C.  Bruton  has  been  lessee-manager  for  nearly  three 
years. 

Charlotte  has  a  large  number  of  small  hotels,  some  of 
them  located  in  outlying  business  sections.  One  hotel  is 
operated  for  colored  travelers. 

A  large  number  of  high-type  eating  places  are  operated 
in  Charlotte  outside  of  the  hotel  dining  rooms,  coffee  shops 
and  taverns.  Among  them  is  the  famous  S  &  W  Cafeteria, 
the  first  of  which  was  opened  in  Charlotte  where  head- 
quarters are  still  maintained. 

EARLIER  HOTELS  IN  CHARLOTTE 

Among  the  famous  hotels  in  Charlotte  of  another  gen- 
eration was  the  Central  Hotel  operated  where  the  Kress 
Store  now  stands.  The  famous  pair,  Eccles  and  Bryant, 
operated  this  hotel  for  many  years,  and  other  operators 
were  Frank  Gresham  and  Earl  Spence.  Whit  L.  Brown 
was  one  of  its  later  managers.  This  building,  a  three-  and 
four-story  brick  structure,  contained  about  100  rooms,  and 
a  later  addition  increased  the  number  to  about  150  rooms. 
Its  dining  room  was  widely  heralded  as  a  splendid  eating 
place.  The  Central  Hotel  was  famous  during  its  entire 
period  of  operation  from  around   18  70   up  to  about   1925. 

The  Buford  Hotel  was  built  later  and  was  a  more  mod- 
ern hotel  than  the  Central.  It  was  a  three-story  brick 
building  containing  about  7  5  rooms  and  vied  with  the 
Central  in  popularity  for  many  years.  Some  3  0  or  more 
years  ago  its  name  was  changed  to  Piedmont  Hotel,  and 
it  was  operated  until  some  five  years  ago.  During  its  exist- 
ence the  Union  National  Bank  operated  on  the  first  floor 
and  now  owns  the  entire  building.  The  swank  City  Club 
occupies  the  upper  floors.  Still  another  famous  hotel  fur- 
ther back  in  Charlotte's  history  was  Hotel  Charlotte  lo- 
cated in  the  second  block  of  North  Tryon  Street.  This 
hotel  was  operated  by  Eccles  and  Bryant,  also,  and  prob- 
ably was  abandoned  as  a  hotel  soon  after  the  Central  Hotel 
was  opened  up. 

Charlotte  undoubtedly  had  numbers  of  other  hotels,  inns 
and  taverns  throughout  its  many  years  as  a  town  and  city, 
but  space  and  lack  of  immediate  information  prevent  using 
more  data  here. 

Huntcrsville — The  Hotel,  built  around  18  75  by  Robert 
Hunter,  was  operated  for  many  years  as  a  hotel  and  is 
now  the  Hunter  residence.  This  is  a  two-story  frame 
building  containing  about  15  rooms.  After  Mr.  Hunter's 
death,  it  was  operated  by  the  Livingstones  for  a  few  years, 
and  later  was  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Blythe  until 
around   1910. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  the  Twin  City's  finest  and  largest 
hotel,  was  erected  in  19  21  at  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
and  was  opened  for  business  in  October  of  that  year.  At 
that  time  it  contained  190  rooms.  In  1929  an  addition 
was  erected  extending  the  hotel  across  the  entire  block 
on   West   Fifth    Street.      The   addition   provided   about    155 
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Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  recently  modernized,  is 
one  of  the  State's  finest  and  most  modern  hotels. 


additional  rooms,  giving  the  hotel  approximately  3  50  rooms 
and  making  it  the  third  largest  hotel  in  the  State.  The 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  erected  as  a  community  project  and 
is  still  owned  by  the  Winston-Salem  Hotel  Co. 

W.  G.  Tennille,  formerly  of  the  Zinzendorf  Hotel,  leased 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  for  ten  years  soon  after  its  opening  and 
continued  as  manager  through  a  period  of  operation  by  the 
Griffin-Bland  Hotel  Organization  and  after  its  return  to 
the  owning  corporation.  When  he  retired  as  manager 
about  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Tennille  was  elected  president 
of  the  owning  company.  Douglas  Boyle,  who  became 
managing  director  of  the  hotel  about  a  year  ago,  is  a 
specialist  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  having  been  a  food 
expert  for  the  Statler  Hotel  System  for  several  years.  He 
served  for  a  period  as  instructor  in  the  Cornell  Univeristy 
School  of  Hotel  Administration. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  operates  an  unusually  fine  dining 
room,  which  caters  to  a  high-type  of  trade,  and  also  ope- 
rates a  popular  coffee  shop. 

Carolina  Hotel  was  erected  as  an  apartment  and  theatre 
building  in  19  29  by  Owen  G.  Moon,  newspaper  publisher, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,000,000.  The  building  is  of 
fireproof  brick  construction,  11  stories  high  and  contains 
about  120  rooms,  and  contains,  also,  a  2,414-seat  theater. 
The  hotel  also  operates  a  modern  restaurant  on  the  second 
floor.  The  building  was  later  purchased  by  the  Carolina 
Building  Corp.,  the  principal  stock  in  which  was  owned  by 
Robert  G.  Vaughn  and  the  H.  F.  Shaffner  estate.  It  was 
sold  about  the  end  of  last  year  to  Mrs.  Mary  I.  O'Connell 
of  Chicago,  who  continues  the  operation  under  progressive 
management.  For  many  years  after  it  opened,  the  Caro- 
lina was  leased  and  managed  by  A.  H.  Galloway.  During 
the  past  15  years,  J.  R.  Clements  has  been  lessee  and  man- 
ager. He  disposed  of  his  lease  in  connection  with  the 
recent  sale.     R.  E.  O'Connell  is  listed  as  the  new  manager. 

The  Zinzendorf  Hotel  was  erected  in  the  early  1900s. 
When  first  built,  it  contained  125  rooms  and  had  a  large 
front  porch  extending  to  the  sidewalk.  In  1912,  when 
more  space  was  needed,  the  Zinzendorf  owners  tore  away 
this  front  porch  and  built  40  additional  rooms  on  the  front 
of  the  building,  extending  it  to  the  sidewalk  line.  Later 
renovations  and  improvements  have  been  made.  A.  H. 
Galloway  was  lessee  and  manager  for  many  years,  and 
Everett  Schultz  was  manager  for  a  number  of  years.  Wal- 
lace G.  Dunham  has  been  manager  for  several  years.  The 
Zinzendorf  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Jones  Hotel,  also 
called  the  Merchants  Hotel,  which  was  the  principal  down- 
town hotel  in  the  municipality  of  Winston  before  the  turn 


of  the  century.  It  burned  in  the  early  190  0s.  This  was 
a  large  frame  building.  The  original  Zinzendorf  Hotel 
was  located  on  West  Fourth  Street  on  the  site  occupied 
for  many  years  by  the  John  W.  Hanes  residence.  It  also 
burned  in  the  early  18  90s.  The  name  was  in  honor  of 
Count  Zinzendorf  who  secured  a  large  grant  of  land  on 
which  the  early  settlement  of  the  Moravians  was  made  in 
Forsyth   County. 

The  Phoenix  Hotel  was  erected  at  Fourth  and  Liberty 
Streets  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  that  time.  However,  most  of 
the  hotel  space  has  been  converted  into  other  uses,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  rooms  are  now  available  from 
the  Fourth  Street  entrance.  This  hotel  was  operated  for 
years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Young,  C.  W.  Barbee,  the  El- 
lingtons and  others. 

Around  1910  the  Frances  Hotel  was  built  at  Third  and 
Cherry  Streets  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  by  Colonel  H.  Mon- 
tague. They  and  their  son-in-law,  Leo  Vaughn,  operated 
the  Frances  for  many  years.  At  periods  this  hotel  has 
been  utilized  for  other  than  hotel  purposes.  Also  early 
in  the  1900s  a  hotel  was  built  near  the  former  railroad 
passenger  station.  It  had  two  or  three  different  names, 
including  the  Webster  Hotel,  operated  by  J.  Bart  Webster 
and  also  by  C.  W.  Barbee.  For  2  5  years  or  more  it  has 
been  owned  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  and  operat- 
ed as  a  rooming  house  for  women  employed  by  this  com- 
pany. 

WINSTON-SALEM'S    EARLIER    DAYS 

In  the  early  days  of  Winston  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, two  principal  hotels  were  the  Fountain  Hotel  and  the 
Central  Hotel,  both  located  in  the  block  to  the  rear  of 
what  is  now  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Building. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  leading  hotel  for  that  area  was  the 
Salem  Tavern,  later  called  the  Butner  Hotel,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Moravian  Congregation  probably  in  the 
early  17  70s,  which  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  an  article 
on  famous  hotels.  The  Belo  home  had  been  used  as  a 
tavern  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  famous   Salem   Tavern. 

Winston-Salem  has  a  number  of  smaller  hotels,  includ- 
ing one  for  Negro  travelers.  It  also  has  a  number  of 
splendid  eating  places,  among  them  Reynolds  Grill,  K  and 
W  Restaurant,   Piccadilly  Grill,   Salem   Lunch   and  others. 

Kernersville,  an  old  Piedmont  town  in  Forsyth  County, 
was  a  famous  halting  place  and  has  had  two  or  three  hotels 
that  became  well  known  to  the  traveling  public.  Even 
while  the  town  was  called  Dobson's  Cross  Roads,  it  boasted 
of  a  Tavern  in  which  President  Washington  was  said  to 
have  eaten  a  meal,  either  breakfast  or  lunch,  after  leaving 
Salem  where  he  had  spent  two  nights.  The  site  of  this 
Tavern  later  became  Sapp's  Hotel  and  became  famous  as 
a  stop  over  for  traveling  men  over  the  week  ends.  Its 
dining  room  was  noted  for  the  delicious  and  abundant 
foods  served.      Still  later  it  was  an  Auto   Inn. 

Kerner's  Tavern  was  another  famous  Kernersville  Ho- 
tel. It  was  a  large  brick  building  located  on  a  site  near 
the  present  Methodist  Church.  Israel  Kerner  erected  the 
building  as  a  young  man  and  operated  it  for  60  or  70  years, 
or  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Nearby,  at  Dunlap  Springs,  the  Dunlap  Springs  Hotel 
was    operated    for    several    years,    a    period    from    approx- 
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O.  Henry  Hotel,  modern  and  up-to-date,  has  been  Greensboro's 
leading  hotel  for  30  years. 
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King   Cotton  Hotel,  Greensboro,  is  a  new,  modern 
and  popular  hotel. 

imately  1928  to  1935.  This  was  a  brick  building  contain- 
ing approximately  40  rooms.  In  recent  years  this  build- 
ing, with  additional  buildings,  has  been  operating  as  the 
Pilgrim  Bible  College  by  the  Holiness  Church. 

GREENSBORO 

Greensboro,  long  a  railroad  center,  has  provided  ample 
hotel  facilities  for  many  years  to  accommodate  the  large 
flow  of  travel  through  the  Gate  City. 

The  Benbow  Hotel  was  the  more  important  of  the  hotels 
of  a  couple  of  generations  back.  For  many  years  it  was 
the   principal   stopping   place  in   Greensboro   and   continued 


its  operation  into  the  early  days  of  the  present  older  gen- 
eration. It  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Meyers 
Department  Store,  and  long  overshadowed  other  smaller 
stopping  places. 

Four  important  hotels,  some  of  them  overlapping  in 
time  with  the  Benbow  Hotel,  operated  during  the  past 
generation  or  more.  One  of  the  number  survives.  Two 
of  these  were  near  the  former  railroad  passenger  station. 
The  Huffine  was  just  off  the  station  platform  and  was  con- 
venient to  passengers  with  short  stop-overs.  The  Clegg 
Hotel,  only  one  of  the  four  surviving,  was  and  is  located 
on  Elm  Street,  and  just  across  the  side  street  from  the 
former  passenger  station.  The  McAdoo  Hotel  was  the 
third  of  the  important  hotels  in  the  cluster  around  the 
former  passenger  station.  The  fourth  was  the  Guilford 
Hotel  located  further  up  Elm  Street,  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Woolworth  Store.  Business  property  occupied  the 
first  floor  and  hotel  rooms  were  above. 

PRESENT  GREENSBORO  HOTELS 
The  O.  Henry  Hotel,  honoring  the  pen  name  of  William 
Sidney  Porter,  born  near  by,  was  the  first  of  the  modern 
Greensboro  hotels  and  was  really  a  show  place  when  it  was 
completed  and  opened  July  2,  1919.  It  was  built  as  a 
community  project  through  local  stock  subscriptions,  under 
the  leadership  of  Clem  Wright  and  the  hotel  was  located 
on  his  home  site.  W.  L.  Stoddard,  famous  architect,  drew 
the  plans.  It  took  only  three  or  four  years  to  show  that 
the  hotel  was  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  traffic 
required.  In  the  early  19  20s,  additional  space  was  pur- 
chased and  the  hotel  was  enlarged  through  erection  of  an 
addition  which  extended  the  property  from  North  Elm 
Street  through  to  Greene  Street.  The  O.  Henry  Hotel, 
with  300  rooms  is  one  of  the  larger  and  finer  hotels  in  the 


Mayfair  Cafeteria,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular 
eating  places  in  Greensboro. 


Bliss',  a  new  and  delightful  eating  place  in  Greensboro. 

State.  After  several  changes,  it  is  now  operated  by  Alson- 
ett  Hotels,  which  also  operates  the  King  Cotton  in  Greens- 
boro and  the  Cherry  in  Wilson. 

The  King  Cotton  is  the  newest  of  Greensboro's  large 
hotels.  It  also  was  promoted  as  a  community  project, 
headed  by  J.  E.  Latham,  principal  stockholder.  The  plans 
were  drawn  by  Fisher  Harrison  and  the  hotel  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  business  in  January,  1927.  The  King 
Cotton  contains  2  25  rooms  with  baths,  and  is  entirely 
modern  and  air  cooled  throughout.  In  its  early  days  it 
was  operated  for  a  period  by  Bland  Hotels.  In  recent 
years  the  property  was  owned  by  Ralph  Price  and  Hay- 
wood Duke,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Duke.  On  June 
1,  1949,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Alsonett  Hotels, 
a  chain  organization,  Mr.  Duke  continuing  as  manager. 

Greensboro  has  a  number  of  other  smaller  nice  hotels 
and  numbers  of  splendid  eating  places,  notable  among 
them  being  the  Mayfair  Cafeteria.  The  Cone  interests  are 
erecting  a  building  in  the  block  back  of  the  Belk  Store 
and  near  the  King  Cotton  Hotel,  for  the  S  &  W  Cafeteria 
organization. 

SEDGEFIELD 

Sedgefield  Inn,  located  about  nine  miles  out  of  Greens- 
boro on  the  High  Point  Road,  occupies  a  50-acre  tract  of 
land  with  developed  wooded  areas,  just  across  the  high- 
way from  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.  home.  The  English 
style  building  in  its  rural  setting  is  a  haven  of  rest,  relaxa- 
tion and  recreation. 

The  late  A.  W.  McCallister,  for  many  years  president  and 
builder  of  Pilot  Life,  began  the  development  of  this  prop- 
erty, about  the  same  time  the  insurance  buildings  were 
erected,  on  land  used  as  a  hunting  lodge  and  preserve. 
The  building  was  opened  in  1927  as  a  quiet,  restful  resort 
retreat. 
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Sedgefield  Inn  with  its  100  rooms,  experiences  its  heavi- 
est business  in  the  spring  months  of  March  and  April  and 
in  the  fall  months  of  October  and  November.  Its  visitors 
have  access  to  a  championship  golf  course,  tennis,  croquet, 
badminton,  horseshoe  pitching  and  other  outdoor  and  in- 
side sports.  Hiding  stables  are  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  hotel.  The  Inn  is  operated  by  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel  chain  and  A.  B.  Merrick  is  manager.  Mr.  Merrick 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Cornell  University  School  of  Hotel 
Administration. 

HIGH  POINT 

The  Sheraton  Hotel  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  tine  mod- 
ern hotel  buildings.  It  was  erected  in  1921  by  several 
High  Point  citizens,  including  Frank  Wineski,  S.  H.  Tom- 
linson,  R.  B.  Terry  and  R.  R.  Ragan.  When  completed  it 
was  considered  among  the  finest  hotels  in  the  State,  and 
is  of  fireproof  construction. 

Due  to  needed  hotel  facilities,  an  addition  was  completed 
in  January,  19  48,  containing  68  bedrooms  and  two  private 
dining  rooms.  The  original  building  contained  129  bed- 
rooms, three  private  dining  rooms  and  a  grand  ballroom. 
All  of  the  present  nearly  20  0  guest  rooms  have  private 
baths,  and  all  are  furnished  with  Continental  Furniture 
manufactured  in  High  Point.  The  Sheraton,  named  for  a 
type  of  period  furniture,  operates  its  own  dining  room  and 
entertains  all  of  High  Point's  civic  luncheon  clubs.  It  also 
caters  to  state-wide  conventions  and  particularly  to  the 
visitors  attending  the  twice-a-year  furniture  exhibits.  Ar- 
thur G.  Corpening,  Jr.,  has  been  manager  for  several  years 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  owning 
company.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Hotel  Association. 

Elwood  Hotel,  erected  around  1900,  was  High  Point's 
principal  stopping  place  for  many  years.  It  is  a  five-story 
brick  building  containing  about  100  rooms,  and  has  been 
completely  renovated  and  modernized  since  the  war.  For 
many  years  it  operated  a  famous  dining  room.  The  build- 
ing is  owned  by  New  York  interests  and  has  been  operated 
for  many  years  by  R.  K.  (Dick)  Young,  popular  lessee- 
manager.  Recently  the  lease  was  secured  by  Howard  Day- 
ton who  was  to  take  charge  in  April. 

Jarrett  Hotel,  formerly  the  Arthur  Hotel,  has  operated 
for  many  years  near  the  railroad  station.  It  is  a  three- 
story  brick  building  painted  white  and  contains  probably 
50  rooms.     It  also  has  been  famous  for  its  dining  room. 

Princess  Cafe,  in  operation  for  25  or  more  years  and 
owned  and  operated  by  Billy  Pappas,  has  been  a  favorite 
eating  place  in  High  Point  during  all  those  years. 

BURLINGTON 

Alamance  Hotel,  entirely  modern  and  fireproof,  has  been 
Burlington's  principal  hotel  since  it  was  erected  in  19  25. 
It  is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction  and  when 
first  built  contained  85  rooms.  Recently  the  hotel  has 
been  renovated  completely  and  15  rooms  added,  giving 
100  guest  rooms  in  its  six  room  floors.  J.  F.  Somers  was 
manager  for  several  years.  E.  M.  Long,  prominent  Bur- 
lington citizen,  owns  the  Alamance  Hotel,  as  well  as  the 
Piedmont  Hotel.  George  W.  Best  has  been  manager  dur- 
ing the  past   16  years. 

The  Alamance  operates  an  especially  fine  dining  room, 
which  has  become  well  known  for  the  fine  foods  served. 
At  least  a  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Long,  the  owner,  stays  in 
the    kitchen    and    superintends    preparing    and    serving    the 
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Hedge  field  Inn,  between  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  is  one  of 

the  finest  and  most  modern  resort  and  recreational 

hotels  in  North  Carolina. 


Alamance  Hotel  has  been  Burlington's  most  popular  and  de- 
lightful stopping  place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

food.  Civic  clubs,  conventions  and  other  groups  are  en- 
tertained. 

Claiming  a  distinction  which  no  other  hotel  in  the  world 
can  claim  (at  least  at  the  time  of  installation),  the  Ala- 
mance Hotel  has  dial  telephones  in  every  room,  which  has 
proved  more  successful  than  dire  predictions.  Dial  tele- 
phones have  been  installed  since  in  the  Piedmont. 

Piedmont  Hotel,  erected  around  1910,  is  a  three-story 
brick  building  containing  7  0  rooms.  It  was  the  principal 
commercial  hotel  until  the  Alamance  was  built  in  19  25. 
The  lobby  and  other  business  places  are  located  on  the 
street  floor,  including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mer- 
chants Association.  The  building  is  owned  by  E.  M.  Long 
and  all  rooms  now  have  dial  telephones.  Floyd  L.  Brooks, 
formerly  with  the  Alamance,  has  been  manager  for  14 
years. 

Ward  Hotel  was  the  first  hotel  built  in  Burlington,  fol- 
lowing the  burning  of  the  Railroad  Hotel,  later  Burling- 
ton Inn,  in  1904.  During  that  year  the  Ward  Hotel  was 
built  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  who  (and  whose  husband,  until 
his  death)  had  operated  the  Burlington  Inn.  Ward  Hotel 
was  then  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  18  rooms. 
In  190  8  a  brick  addition  was  built  beside  the  wooden 
building,  giving  about  30  guest  rooms.  For  several  years 
this  hotel  operated  the  only  dining  room — only  eating 
place — in  Burlington.  In  193  9  the  wooden  building  was 
torn  away  and  the  Ward  Hotel  now  has  16  guest  rooms. 
It  does  not  operate  a  dining  room.  Miss  Bettie  Vann  Ward 
has  owned  and  operated  the  hotel  since  her  mother's  death 
about  15  years  ago.  Her  father  formerly  operated  the 
Franklinton    (N.  C.)    Hotel. 

Favorite  eating  places  in  and  around  Burlington  are 
Washington  Cafe,  Town  Restaurant  and  Carolina  Cafe- 
teria, Lawrence  Harvey,  operator;  and  outside  the  city: 
Pine  Valley  Inn,  Correct  Time  Inn,  Parkerson's,  The  Pines 
and  Travelers  Rest,  tourist  cottages. 

Railroad  Hotel  (Burlington  Inn)  is  described  in  an  arti- 
cle on  "Famous  Hotels". 

SALISBURY 

Salisbury,  dating  back  to  pre-Revolutionary  War  days, 
has  been  an  important  piedmont  business  and  commercial 
center  through  many  years  and  was  famous  for  its  lodging, 
eating  and  drinking  places  over  long  periods. 

One  of  the  early  well  known  stopping  places  was  the 
National  Hotel,  located  on  the  Old  Plank  Road  from  Fay- 
etteville  to  Salisbury.  For  many  years  it  was  a  principal 
hotel    in    the    community    and    was    owned    by    Thomas    L. 
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The  Yadkin  Hotel,  leading  hotel  in  Salisbury,  has  been  a  popu- 
lar and  comfortable  stopping  place  for  SO  years. 


Cowan.  Back  of  its  day,  of  course,  was  The  Tavern,  where 
Washington  spent  the  night  on  his  southern  tour. 

Another  important  hotel  was  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  of  the  passenger  station  in  Salisbury.  At  dif- 
ferent times  it  was  called  the  Mt.  Vernon  Hotel  and  the 
Terminal  Hotel.  This  hotel  started  around  18  80  with 
about  2'0  rooms  and  was  enlarged  around  190  8  to  about 
40  rooms.  Among  the  early  operators  were  Peter  A. 
Fercks,  a  Mr.  Lindsey  and  W.  P.  Jackson.  It  operated 
until  about  19  25.  It  was  famous  for  the  bar  which  opened 
onto  the  railroad  platform.  This  bar  catered  to  railroad 
passenger  traffic  during  "wet"  days.  Many  times  daily 
as  trains  made  the  station  stop,  passengers  would  jump  off, 
run  to  this  bar,  get  their  packages  and  board  the  train 
again. 

The  Mansion  House,  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Innis  Streets,  where  the  Wallace  Building  now  stands, 
was  another  famous  hotel  which  dates  back  to  Revolu- 
tionary War  days.  Andrew  Jackson's  name  is  associated 
with  this  hotel.  It  was  three  stories  high  and  contained 
15  or  20  rooms.  For  many  years,  up  until  1910,  when  it 
burned,  it  developed  a  reputation  as  a  place  where  North 
Carolinians  would  spend  weekends  on  glorious  drunks. 

PRESENT   SALISBURY   HOTELS 

The  Empire  Hotel  also  goes  far  back  into  the  years.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  known  as  the  Boyden  House  and  one 
of  the  early  managers  was  a  Mr.  Brown.  When  part  of 
the  building  was  torn  down  in  later  years,  it  was  found 
that  the  walls  were  made  of  imported  brick.  Around  190  0 
it  became  the  Central  Hotel  and  was  operated  for  20  years 
or  more  by  Colonel  O.  W.  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Laura  Crouch. 
During  that  period  it  became  famous  for  its  fine  colonial 
dining  room  and  the  splendid  meals  served  guests  from  a 
broad  surrounding  area.  In  1917  it  was  named  the  Empire 
Hotel  and  has  operated  as  such  since.  The  building  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  now  contains  7  5  rooms. 

Another  old  hotel  was  erected  by  the  late  Col.  Tom  Van- 
derford  around  the  time  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
It  is  located  on  Main  Street  and  has  operated  under  two 
or  three  names,  including  the  Ford  Hotel.  Around  1900 
it  was  enlarged  and  contains  about  60  rooms.  It  is  now 
operated  as  the  Earle  Hotel  by  the  Earle  Hotel  system, 
which  also  operates  the  Earle  Hotel  in  Asheville  and  the 
McAlpin   Hotel  in  Raleigh. 

Latest  and  most  modern  of  the  Salisbury  hotels  is  the 
Yadkin  Hotel,  which  was  erected  and  opened  in  1913. 
Ten  years  later  a  wing  was  added,  giving  it  160  rooms. 
Recently  the  building  has  been  further  modernized  and  a 
complete  sprinkler  system  installed.  The  Yadkin  Hotel 
was  built  by  W.  C.  Petty  and  associates,  who  later  built 
the  Mecklenburg  Hotel  in  Charlotte  and  operated  the  Sel- 
wyn  Hotel  in  Charlotte.  J.  F.  Somers,  as  a  large  stock- 
holder, opened  the  Yadkin  and  was  manager  for  several 
years.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  the  Carolina  Hotel 
Co.  and  the  hotel  has  been  managed  for  several  years  by 
E.  P.  Home.  The  hotel  stresses  its  fine  dining  room, 
which  can  handle  as  many  as  400  guests  at  a  time  and  also 
operates  a  splendid  coffee  shop. 

Salisbury  has  several  other  nice  eating  places  including 
Tucker's    Restaurant,    201    North    Main    Street,    opened    in 


May  1946  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Tucker.  These  same 
operators  recently  opened  Tucker's  Coffee  Shop,  located 
at   203   South  Main  Street. 

GASTONIA 

Armington  Hotel,  formerly  the  Falls  House,  has  been 
the  principal  stopping  place  in  Gastonia  since  it  was  built 
around  19  20.  It  was  owned  later  by  members  of  the  Arm- 
strong family,  from  which  it  takes  the  first  part  of  its 
name.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  concrete  construction, 
is  five  stories  high,  and  contains  130  rooms,  100  with 
baths. 

An  old  hotel,  operated  for  many  years  near  the  Gaston 
County  Courthouse,  has  been  turned  into  a  rooming  house. 
A  delightful  eating  place  in  Gastonia  is  the  Corner  Cup- 
board, long  operated  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Query.  Still  another 
is  the  Spindle  Wheel,  located  near  the  courthouse.  Le- 
ventis  Restaurant,  a  popular  eating  place  for  many  years, 
was  closed  recently. 

Belmont — Belmont  Hotel,  built  around  1900,  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  containing  20  or  2  5  rooms.  It  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Melva  Gullick  Neal  and  was  leased  for 
hotel  purposes.  .  During  recent  years  it  has  been  operated 
as  a  rooming  house. 

Dallas — Hoffman  House,  a  two-story  brick  building,  con- 
taining 15  or  20  rooms,  was  a  stopping  place  for  judges, 
lawyers,  litigants  and  traveling  men  during  the  period 
that  Dallas  was  the  county  seat  of  Gaston  County.  The 
hotel  was  built  probably  soon  after  Dallas  became  the 
county  seat  in  18  44,  and  operated  until  Gastonia  became 
.the  county  seat. 

LINCOLNTON 

Hotel  Lincoln,  formerly  North  State  Hotel,  has  been 
Lincolnton's  chief  stopping  place  for  50  years  or  more.  It 
became  famous,  both  as  a  stopping  and  eating  place,  under 
the  operation  of  Mr.  Padgett  for  many  years.  This  is  a 
three-story  brick  building  located  on  the  courthouse 
square,   and   contains   approximately    50    rooms. 

Lincolnton  has  its  quota  of  tourist  homes,  eating  places 
and  rooming  houses.  Information  on  the  two  famous 
springs  resort  hotels  operated  in  the  county  is  given  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

CONCORD 

Hotel  Concord  was  erected  in  1926  as  a  community 
project  promoted  by  local  stockholders.  It  is  a  five-story 
building  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  and  contains  100 
rooms.  The  hotel  operates  its  own  coffee  shop  and  is 
headquarters  for  all  civic  clubs.  It  caters  to  conventions 
and  group  gatherings.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  Hotel 
Concord  Co.,  of  which  R.  E.  Sullivan  of  Philadelphia,  is 
president.  K.  W.  Baker  of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  is 
principal  owner. 

The  hotel  when  first  completed  was  leased  by  the  Foor- 
Robinson  organization,  and  C.  Ross  Wenrich  was  the  first 
manager.  The  building  was  purchased  several  years  ago 
by  the  Masonic  Order,  and  during  that  period  was  operated 
by  the  Myers  Brothers.     Arthur  E.  Budenhagen,  now  man- 


The    Corner   Cupboard,    Gastonia,   where   delicious   foods   are 
served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
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ager  of  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  was  once  manager 
of  Hotel  Concord.  Ralph  H.  Bedier  has  been  manager  for 
a  year  or  more.  Mr.  Bedier  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's   School    of   Hotel    Administration. 

When  the  Hotel  Concord  plans  were  drawn  the  name 
shown  was  the  St.  Cloud  Hotel,  which  had  previously  ope- 
rated on  the  Hotel  Concord  site.  The  older  frame  build- 
ing was  erected  in  the  1880s.  It  was  three  stories  high 
and  contained  3  0  or  40  rooms.  The  building  had  a  broad 
porch  across  the  front  on  the  level  above  store  buildings 
on  the  street  level. 

Concord  has  its  quota  of  nice  tourist  homes  in  and 
around  the  city  and  contains  several  nice  eating  places. 

SHELBY 

Hotel  Charles  is  Shelby's  leading  commercial  hotel  and 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  Central  Hotel  build- 
ing. The  Hotel  Charles  was  erected  in  19  27  by  Charles 
Blanton,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  is  still  owned 
by  members  of  the  Blanton  family  and  the  Shelby  Loan 
and  Mortgage  Co.  It  contains  6  6  rooms  in  three-stories, 
but  plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  later  addition  of  a 
fourth  floor  to  give  the  hotel  100  rooms. 

The  Central  Hotel,  which  formerly  occupied  this  site, 
was  a  stone  building  three-stories  high  and  contained  about 
50  rooms.  It  was  erected  around  1890.  A.  D.  (Dick) 
Brabble  was  lessee  of  the  Central  Hotel  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  widow,  now  Mrs.  R.  P.  Brackett,  continued 
to  hold  the  lease  on  that  hotel  and  has  held  the  lease  on 
the  new  Hotel  Charles  since  it  was  erected.  S.  C.  Hewitt, 
who  was  manager  of  the  old  Central  Hotel  has  been  and 
still  is  manager  of  the  Hotel  Charles.  The  hotel  operates 
a  splendid  dining  room. 

Shelby  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  structure  with  23 
rooms,  was  erected  in  1931.  It  is  owned  by  Frank  Hoey 
and  is  leased  to  J.  M.  Robinson  with  R.  F.  Walker  as  man- 
ager. It  is  modern  and  fire  proof  and  has  all  outside 
rooms.  A  splendid  cafeteria  is  operated  in  the  hotel  build- 
ing by  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Harris. 

Cleveland  Hotel,  erected  in  1937  and  owned  by  the  Troy 
Cross  Arm  Corp.,  Troy,  N.  C,  is  an  attractive  hotel  in  the 
residential  section  of  Shelby.  It  is  constructed  of  brick 
veneer  and  is  two  and  three  stories  high,  containing  3  4 
rooms  and  nine  apartments.  Paul  C.  Bryant  is  manager 
and  the  popular  dining  room  in  the  building  is  operated  by 
Miss  Mary  Brown. 

The  Mayhew  Restaurant  is  another  popular  eating  place 
in  Shelby. 

OLDEN  TIMES  IN  SHELBY 
In  the  early  days  of  Shelby,  College  Inn  was  a  popular 
hotel,  which  started  around  1890.  It  was  three  stories 
high,  a  colonial  type  building  with  porches  on  three  sides 
and  contained  about  5  0  rooms.  Earlier  it  had  been  a 
girls  college  and  later,  during  World  War  I,  it  was  operat- 
ed as  a  hospital  or  clinic.  After  the  war  it  again  became 
a  hotel  and  was  called  the  Victor  Hotel  for  the  older  son 
of  A.  V.  Wray,  one  of  the  owners.  It  was  operated  until 
193  5,  when  the  city  bought  the  property  and  erected  the 
present  City  Hall  on  the  site. 

Court  View  Hotel,  facing  Court  Square  and  located  on 
the  present  Sterchi  Store  site,  was  Shelby's  foremost  hotel 
from  around  the  1840s  and  operated  until  around  1937. 
It  was  a  stagecoach  stop  on  the  Charlotte  to  Asheville  line 
for  many  years.  It  was  famous  for  its  masonry  and  grill 
work  and  had  wide  wooden  porches.  It  was  two-stories 
high,  contained  about  20  rooms  and  in  its  later  years  was 
operated  as  a  residence.  Richberg's  Boarding  House  was 
operated  as  an  eating  place,  popular  for  25  or  30  years, 
using  the  family  style  of  service  and  catering  largely  to 
farmers  who  visited  Shelby. 

REIDSVILLE 

Belvedere  Hotel,  erected  in  1922\  is  a  modern  hotel 
building  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick.  It  is  five-stories  high 
and  contains  7  8  rooms  and  was  erected  by  a  local  stock 
company,  promoted  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens  of  Reids- 
ville.  It  is  located  on  the  former  site  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  property  was  bought  several  years  ago  by  Miss  E. 
Edith  Pipkin  and  her  brother,  W.  B.  Pipkin,  both  of  Reids- 
ville.  J.  H.  McGee  has  been  manager  since  19  40,  except 
for  a  four-year  service  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II. 
The  hotel  operates  an  attractive  dining  room,  specializing 


in  steak  dinners  and  entertains  most  of  Reidsville's  civic 
clubs.  The  word  Belvedere  is  an  Italian  word  meaning 
"beautiful  view"  and  was  selected  in  a  contest  held  to 
select  a  suitable  name. 

Notable  among  the  desirable  eating  places  in  Reidsville 
is  Miller's  Grill  operated  by  "Mike"  Gooch  of  the  famous 
Gooch  family  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  Sanitary  Cafe,  operat- 
ed by  Charles  Conontous. 

OLD  TIMES   IN   REIDSVILLE 

In  Reidsville's  early  days,  following  the  completion  in 
18  63  of  the  railroad  link  between  Danville,  Va.,  and 
Greensboro,  known  then  as  the  Piedmont  Airline  Rail- 
road, Major  Mortimer  Oaks  returned  to  the  village  in  18  66 
and  built  the  Exchange  Hotel,  on  ground  now  covered  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  Plant.  This  was  the  first  hotel 
of  any  size  or  importance  erected  in  Reidsville  and  indica- 
tions are  that  it  was  a  brick  structure.  Later  this  hotel 
was  operated  by  Sam  Harris  and  his  brother,  and  was 
known  as  the  Harris  Hotel. 

Later,  in  1871,  Dr.  John  M.  Smith  purchased  a  site 
across  the  railroad  from  the  station  and  erected  the  Pied- 
mont Hotel.  This  was  a  three-story  frame  building  con- 
taining about  3  5  rooms  and  was  operated  later  by  Mrs. 
George  Burton.  It  developed  a  reputation  for  its  unusually 
fine  feeding  and  became  famous  as  a  place  at  which  pas- 
senger trains  would  stop  for  a  specified  period  to  allow 
passengers  to  get  off  and  eat  the  meals  prepared  in  ad- 
vance by  the  hotel.  This  building  is  still  operated  as  a 
rooming  house. 

The  Rockingham  Hotel  was  erected  and  began  business 
in  the  early  1900s.  It  was  operated  for  a  time  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Price.  Later  it  was  operated  as  a  hospital  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  purchased  and  used  it  as  a  dormi- 
tory until  the  City  of  Reidsville  purchased  it  as  the  site  of 
the   present   City   Hall. 

Wrights  Tavern,  located  on  the  old  Salem  Road  near  the 
city  limits,  is  famous  as  having  been  the  point  at  which 
George  Washington  is  said  to  have  changed  horses  about 
the  time  he  spent  the  night  at  Gatewood.  This  Tavern 
has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  one  of  the  city's  show  places. 
Scott's  Tavern,  near  the  Speedwell  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  another  famous  eating  place  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod. Cornwallis  is  said  to  have  spent  a  night  there.  In 
recent  years  old  English  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
eaves  of  part  of  the  building  which  was  torn  down,  lending 
evidence  of  its  antiquity.  A  part  of  the  original  building 
is  still   standing. 

Wentworth — Famous  from  the  days  when  Wentworth, 
county  seat  of  Rockingham  County,  was  expected  to  be- 
come a  metropolis,  was  the  Wright  Inn.  It  is  a  two-story 
frame  building,  containing  15  or  2'0  rooms.  It  was  im- 
portant in  part  because  many  prominent  families  spent 
summer  months  there.  For  many  years  it  was  operated 
by  a  Mr.  Wright,  and  later  by  his  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Nannie 
Wright.  Jim  Hall  was  also  operator  for  several  years.  A 
decade  or  more  ago  it  ceased  to  be  a  hotel  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Numa  Reed.  For  a  few  years  the  lobby 
was  used  as  the  Wentworth  Post  Office. 

Leaksville — The  Central  Hotel  is  unusual  in  that  the 
lobby  and  all  of  the  rooms  occupy  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  a  former  office  building,  known  formerly  as  the 
John  B.  Ray  Building,  now  the  Pace  Building,  owned  by 
Dr.  Sam  Pace.  This  building,  of  modern  concrete,  steel 
and  brick  construction,  was  erected  in  19  26. 

When  the  need  for  a  hotel  for  the  Leaksville  commun- 
ity became  urgent  in  1930,  the  fourth  (top)  floor  was  con- 
verted into  a  hotel  and  later  the  third  floor  also  became  a 
part  of  the  hotel.  The  Central  Hotel  now  has  3  0  rooms 
and  operates  a  dining  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  50. 
Most  of  the  civic  clubs  meet  in  the  hotel.  Both  the  hotel 
and  the  dining  room  have  Grade  "A"  ratings.  Thomas 
Garrett  Neal  is  manager. 

Popular  eating  places  in  Leaksville  are  the  Leaksville 
Restaurant,  operated  by  Jack  Newell;  the  Washington 
Restaurant,  J.  W.  Washington,  operator;  the  Ritz  Soda 
Grill  and  the  G  &  J  Grill. 

In  the  early  days  the  Leaksville  Inn  was  a  famous  and 
popular  eating  place.  I  started  business  about  1885  and 
was  torn  down  only  four  or  Ave  years  ago.  This  was  a 
frame  building,  three-stories  high  and  contained  about  30 
rooms.  Mrs.  M,  H,  Jones  operated  the  place  for  several 
years. 
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Spray — Eden  Ordinary  (old  English  name  for  hotel)  is 
the  new  name  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Collon- 
ade  Hotel  in  Spray.  The  building  was  erected  around  1910, 
is  of  frame  construction,  two-stories  high  and  contains 
about  3  0  rooms.  A  broad  porch  extends  the  width  of  the 
building.  Robert  Porter  is  the  manager  and  operates  a 
dining  room,  specializing  in  specially  prepared  steaks  and 
delicious  suppers. 

Madison — The  New  Jones  Hotel,  which  started  in  1919 
and  operated  until  about  eight  years  ago,  was  famous 
throughout  this  and  other  states  for  the  fine  meals  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ed  Jones.  Colonel  Jones, 
the  proprietor,  was  a  popular  and  widely  known  hotelman. 
The  building  was  made  up  of  two  large  residences,  con- 
nected by  a  porch  and  with  a  broad  porch  along  the  front, 
owned  by  Joe  Vaughn.  Together  the  buildings  provided 
20  or  more  rooms,  in  addition  to  its  famous  dining  room. 

The  New  Jones  Hotel  was  famous  as  a  place  at  which 
Norfolk  &  Western  trains  between  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Win- 
ston-Salem stopped  daily  to  allow  passengers  to  jump  off 
the  trains  and  eat  meals  on  the  tables  waiting  for  them. 

Although  the  New  Jones  Hotel  has  not  operated  for 
eight  years  and  only  a  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bass,  many  former 
guests  of  the  hotel  continue  to  return  and  are  provided 
room  accommodations  only. 

Years  before  the  New  Jones  Hotel  was  opened  another 
Jones  Hotel  was  operated  by  Bud  Jones,  later  becoming  a 
boarding  house. 

Mayodan — Mayodan  Hotel  is  a  three-story  frame  build- 
ing erected  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  the 
farm  home  of  Robert  Lewis  who  formerly  owned  300  acres 
on  which  Mayodan  is  now  located. 

Ruffin — Lord  Hotel  was  once  a  famous  stopping  place 
in  this  northwestern  Rockingham  County  community.  John 
Lord,  a  miner,  found  it  such  a  delightful  community  that 
he  would  not  leave  and  built  a  hotel  which  operated  for 
probably   60   years,  about   1840-1910. 

STATESVILLE 

The  Vance  Hotel,  Statesville,  is  a  modern  up-to-date 
sleeping  and  eating  place.  It  is  a  five-story  brick  building, 
containing  128  rooms  and  operates  a  splendid  dining  room, 
with  facilities  for  civic  groups  and  conventions. 

The  Vance  Hotel  was  erected  as  a  community  project 
and  opened  for  business  in  1921.  It  is  now  owned  by  the 
estates  of  three  former  citizens,  J.  C.  Steel,  Clarence  Stemp- 
son  and  Mr.  Thomas.  It  took  its  name  from  Governor 
Zebulon  B.  Vance,  whose  family  home  occupied  this  site. 

The  Carolina  Hotel  is  a  34  room,  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, which  was  turned  into  a  hotel  about  20  years  ago  and 
is  operated  by  Mrs.  Eaton.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  a 
hospital,  operated  by  Drs.   Carpenter  and  Davis. 

Gray's  Cafe  has  been  a  famous  eating  place  in  States- 
ville for  more  than  20  years.  It  was  built  and  operated 
by  John  H.  Gray,  Sr.,  and  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  John 
H.  Gray,  Jr.  It  is  now  operated  by  P.  P.  Marshall.  Gray's 
Cafe  also  has  hotel  rooms.  Hefner's  Cafe,  operated  for 
15  or  20  years,  and  Troutman's  Cafe,  in  operation  for  a 
decade  or  more,  are  nice  eating  places  in  Statesville. 

Among  the  early  hotels  in  Statesville  was  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building  which  dates  back  to 
Civil  War  times.  The  building  is  still  standing  and  is  occu- 
pied by  business  firms. 

Another  early  hotel  was  the  Iredell  Hotel,  which  was 
operated  from  around  the  1880s  until  it  burned  in  1918. 
It  was  a  brick,  three-story  building,  two  floors  of  which 
were  hotel  rooms.  This  building,  with  its  annex,  con- 
tained about  50  rooms.  It  was  the  city's  principal  hotel 
for  many  years,  and  occupied  the  site  on  which  Ramsey's 
Department  Store  is  now  located. 

Statesville  Inn  was  the  old  Wallace  home,  converted 
into  a  hotel  with  additions.  It  operated  from  the  early 
1900s  until  it  was  burned  in  the  early  1920s. 

The  Ante-Bellum  Hotel,  so  named  by  its  owner,  J.  H. 
McElwee,  for  a  brand  of  smoking  tobacco  he  manufac- 
tured, operated  for  a  few  years  from  approximately  1912 
to  1920. 

Mount  Monrne — This  southern  Iredell  County  commun- 
ity, between  Mooresville  and  Davidson,  was  the  site  of  a 
once-famous  eating  place — Torrence's  Tavern — in  the  days 
long  passed. 


LEXINGTON 

A  March  Hotel  has  been  in  operation  on  the  present 
March  Hotel  site  in  Lexington  since  pre-Civil  War  days. 
For  many  years  Mrs.  Sue  March  operated  a  frame  hotel  on 
the  present  site.  In  a  transfer  of  this  hotel  site,  Mrs. 
March  included  the  requirement  that  any  hotel  operated 
here  (whether  legal  or  not)  should  be  known  as  the  March 
Hotel.  This  building  was  burned  around  1886-87.  Nick 
Slaughter  had  succeeded   Mrs.   March   as  manager. 

Due  to  the  need  for  a  hotel,  another  March  Hotel  was 
soon  erected  as  a  community  project.  It  was  burned  in 
1909.  The  hotel  was  rebuilt  with  46  rooms  and  is  still  in 
operation.  It  is  owned  by  the  Grubb  estate  and  is  man- 
aged by  Ellison  Brothers.  The  hotel  operates  a  dining 
room. 

The  new  Lexington  Hotel,  with  20  rooms,  was  erected 
in  1937  by  the  late  T.  Tilden  Hedrick.  Miss  M.  Clod- 
felter  is  manager.  This  hotel  stresses  its  modernly  equip- 
ped air  conditioned  dining  room.  Earlier  Lexington  hotels 
included  the  Sours  Hotel  operated  for  many  years  by  Joe 
Sours  and  family,  on  the  site  across  the  street  from  the 
March  Hotel.  This  hotel  dates  back  to  the  early  1870s. 
Another  was  the  Hargrove  Hotel,  erected  by  Bill  Curry  at 
Main  and  East  Second  Avenue.  This  was  operated  by 
Miss  Bessie  Hargrove,  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Bright  Spot  Restaurant  is  a  popular  eating  place 
in  Lexington,  operated  by  Banks  Regan  and  Hartley  Shoaf, 
who  also  operate  the  B  &  W  Cafe  near  the  bus  station. 

Thomasville — Mock  House  was  a  famous  hotel  in  Thom- 
asville  for  about  40  years,  from  around  1900  to  1940.  It 
was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  around  25 
rooms.  It  took  its  name  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Mock,  who  own- 
ed it  for  many  years.  Later  Mrs.  Mclntyre  was  the  opera- 
tor. 

ALBEMARLE 

Hotel  Albemarle,  leading  commercial  hotel,  was  built 
in  1924  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  a  steel,  concrete 
and  brick  building,  with  automatic  sprinkler  system,  four- 
stories  high   and  contains   6  5   rooms. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  operated  the  hotel  until  193  2,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  S.  Q.  Myers  and  is  now  one  of  the  Myers 
chain  of  hotels.  J.  L.  Myers,  one  of  the  sons,  became 
manager,  continuing  until  193  6.  Since  that  time  R.  G. 
Richards  has  managed  the  hotel.  The  hotel  operates  a 
particularly  fine  dining  room,  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly popular  under  the  efficient  operation  of  Manager 
Richards. 

The  Marylise  is  operated  by  Miss  Mary  Mabry  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Starr  and  takes  its  name  from  a  combination  of  their 
given  names,  Mary-Alice.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  veneer 
building,  containing  20  rooms  and  has  operated  for  many 
years.  The  Southern  Cafe  in  the  hotel  building  is  operated 
by  Mrs.   Fesperman. 

An  important  earlier  hotel  in  Albemarle,  was  the  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  erected  in  1901  and  operated  by  the  operators 
of  the  Marylise  Hotel  for  many  years.  It  is  a  three-story 
brick  building,  containing  about  30  rooms.  Around  1934, 
this  building  was  converted  into  a  hospital  and  is  now  the 
Stanly  General  Hospital. 

In  the  early  days  of  Albemarle,  the  Hearn  Hotel  was  an 
important  stagecoach  stop.  It  was  famous  for  the  fine 
foods  served. 

The  American  Cafe,  operated  for  several  years  by  Grover 
Teeter  and  now  by  Mr.  Crotts  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Moorehead,  is  a  popular  eating  place.  Tuck's  Grill  on 
Route  5  2,  Salisbury  Road,  near  the  Albemarle  city  limits, 
is  one  of  several  nice  eating  places  operated  by  three 
Tucker  Brothers.  They  also  operate  the  Morrow  Mountain 
State  Park  Lodge,  a  popular  eating  place;  the  Concord 
Pine  Tavern,  at  Concord,  and  eating  places  in  Kannapolis 
and  Salisbury. 

MONROE 

Hotel  Monroe  is  primarily  famous  for  having  once  been 
named  for  a  distinguished  Frenchman  and  as  the  only 
point  of  call  in  North  Carolina  of  another  more  disting- 
uished Frenchman.  The  hotel  was  built  in  1918  and,  be- 
cause of  his  prominence,  was  named  for  General  Joffre. 
Then  on  December  9,  1921,  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Armies  in  World  War  I,  visited  Mon- 
roe on  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  addressed  a  gathering 
on  the  courthouse  lawn,  and  visited  briefly  the  hotel  named 
for  his  fellow  countryman. 
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The  building  was  erected  as  a  result  of  promotion  by 
local  citizens  who  formed  the  Monroe  Hotel  Co.  It  is  of 
steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction,  five  stories  high 
and  contains  60  rooms  and  15  apartments.  The  fifth  floor 
was  added  in  194  6.  Controlling  stock  in  the  hotel  com- 
pany is  owned  by  the  J.  C.  Hurley  estate  in  Troy,  which 
also  owns  the  Cleveland  Hotel  in  Shelby,  the  Troy  Hotel 
in  Troy,  and  formerly  owned  Highland  Pines  in  Southern 
Pines.  P.  M.  (Harry)  Hair  is  manager  of  the  hotel,  and 
L.  L.  Burgess  operates  the  hotel's  coffee  shop.  The  name 
was  changed  from  Hotel  Joffre  to  Hotel  Monroe  a  decade 
or  more  ago. 

The  New  Gloucester  Hotel  has  been  in  operation  most  of 
the  time  since  18  98  when  it  was  named  the  Gloucester  in 
honor  of  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Schley  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  When  first  operated  as  a  hotel,  it  had 
been  converted  from  a  residence  occupied  by  the  family 
of  Frank  Houston,  Scretary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Treasury  in  President  Wilson's  administration.  For  many 
years  it  was  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Russell  and 
was  famous  for  its  family-style  dining  room.  Located  near 
the  railroad,  it  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  hotel  for 
railroad  men.  After  World  War  I  it  was  closed  for  a  long 
time  and  reopened  in   1942  as  a  general  hotel. 

Grab  Hotel  is  operated  by  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Seaboard  Railroad.  It  caters  primarily  to 
railroad  men.  Additional  eating  places  in  Monroe  are 
the  Raleigh  Cafe,  Sanitary  Grill,  The  Canteen,  and  the 
New  York  Cafe. 

EARLIER  MONROE  HOTELS 
Famous  in  the  early  days  of  Monroe  was  the  Monroe 
Hotel  built  before  the  Civil  War  period  and  operated  until 
it  burned  in  the  early  188  0s.  This  hotel,  a  two-story  frame 
building  containing  about  15  rooms,  was  a  famous  stage 
coach  stop.  Its  long  and  broad  piazza  faced  the  present 
courthouse  site. 

Stewart  House,  later  Central  Hotel,  was  a  more  ambi- 
tious building.  It  was  a  three-story  brick  structure  with 
stores  on  the  street  floor  and  rooms  on  the  two  upper 
floors.  It  was  half  a  block  long  and  contained  about  40 
rooms.  The  building  was  erected  around  1875  by  John 
D.  Stewart,  merchant.  Later  it  was  owned  by  Dr.  John 
Blair  who  changed  the  name  to  Central  Hotel,  and  Vernon 
Austin  was  manager.  The  building,  later  used  as  a  room- 
ing house,  is  still  standing.  Monroe's  third  hotel  was  the 
Gloucester,  erected  by  Gresham  and  Jamison  and  was 
famous  for  its  food  and  as  a  stopping  place  where  train 
passengers  could  get  meals  while  the  train  waited.  Julian 
Lindsay  was  an  early  manager.  This  is  the  New  Glou- 
cester mentioned  above. 

ASHEBORO 

The  Ashelyn  Hotel,  which  claims  to  be  in  approximately 
the  geographical  center  of  North  Carolina,  was  started  in 
1910  and  opened  for  business  September  1,  1911.  The 
builder  and  principal  owner  was  W.  J.  Armfield,  Jr.,  prom- 
inent Asheboro  citizen.  Mr.  Armfield  named  the  hotel, 
taking  the  first  part  of  Asheboro  and  adding  to  it  "lyn", 
a  variation  of  "linn",  meaning  a  pool  of  water,  a  waterfall 
or  a  ravine,  as  used  in  "Brooklyn".  Former  part  owners 
of  the  hotel  were  D.  B.  McCrary  and  F.  H.  Redding.  Mrs. 
John  (Mattie)  Bennett  has  owned  the  building  in  recent 
years.  The  hotel  is  a  three-story  brick  building  containing 
about  40  rooms  and  has  been  the  principal  commercial 
hotel  in  Asheboro  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Moore 
is  lessee-manager.  The  dining  room,  with  a  reputation 
for  good  foods,  is  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bishop. 

Old  Hickory  Cafe,  operating  for  more  than  30  years, 
is  the  principal  eating  place  outside  the  hotels.  It  was 
opened  in  1919  and  operated  until  1945  by  Reid  Hannah. 
Since  1945  it  has  been  operated  by  William  L.  Stanley 
and  maintains  its  reputation  for  good  food. 

FAMOUS  CENTRAL  HOTEL 
The  Central  Hotel  has  many  features  of  historic  and 
sentimental  interest.  In  the  first  place  it  was  built  113 
years  ago  as  a  residence  and  was  built  at  Cedar  Falls, 
eight  or  ten  miles  away,  in  1873,  by  Henry  B.  Elliott. 
Fourteen  years  later  it  was  taken  down  and  moved  to 
Asheboro  and  rebuilt  on  what  was  described  as  "the  most 
choice  lot  in  Asheborough  on  the  Fayetteville  Road".  In 
1863  the  house  was  bought  by  Samuel  Walser  and  later 
was  rented  to  retired  English  officers  who  left  their  target 


practice  evidence  in  rifle  bullet  holes  still  seen  in  the  walls. 
In  18  94  the  house  was  bought  by  James  T.  Millikan  of 
Randleman,  elected  clerk  of  the  court,  who  later  built 
additions  to  the  house  and  rented  it  as  a  hotel.  Later  it 
was  bought  by  A.  A.  Spencer,  who  made  further  additions. 
Still  later,  William  J.  Scarboro  bought  the  property  and 
operated  it  as  the  Central  Hotel.  His  daughters,  Mrs.  Roy 
R.  Cole  and  Mrs.  Lucille  Myatt,  have  operated  the  hotel 
since  1941. 

Last  June,  it  was  purchased  by  the  White  and  Blalock 
Investment  Co.  and  under  the  agreement,  it  will  operate 
as  a  hotel  until  next  June,  before  it  is  turned  over  to  the 
new  purchaser. 

The  Central  Hotel,  a  large  rambling  two-story  building, 
with  2  2  rooms  and  broad  porches,  still  contains  the  old 
timbers  put  in  it  113  years  ago.  In  the  original  part  the 
ceilings  and  floors  are  of  heart  pine  boards,  12-14  inches 
wide.  The  nails  were  hand  made,  as  were  the  huge  keys, 
the  door  knobs  are  of  brass  and  the  doors  are  of  the 
"stoop  door"  type.  What  the  new  purchaser  has  in  mind 
for  this  building  is  not  known. 

Marsh  Hotel  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  hotels  estab- 
lished when  Asheboro  became  the  county  seat  of  Ran- 
dolph County.  Soon  after,  the  Hamlin  Hotel  was  operated 
by  J.  J.  Hamlin  around  1839  when  the  Asheboro  Female 
Academy  was  in  operation.  Page  Hotel  was  built  near  the 
original  courthouse  site  in  the  18  70s  by  James  A.  Page.  It 
was  a  two-story  frame  building  on  Main  Street  near  the 
Salisbury  Street  intersection.  Around  18  90  the  Asheboro 
Hotel  was  operated  by  G.  D.  Hunsucker.  The  Burns  Hotel 
was  being  operated  around  1894  by  Barney  G.  Burns.  Early 
data  for  Randolph  furnished  by  Mrs.  Hal  Worth. 

Ramseur — Covington  Hotel  was  a  famous  stopping  place 
for  many  years  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  a 
two-story   frame   building   containing    12-15   rooms. 

New  Market — Old  Inn,  a  two  and  one-half  story  frame 
building,  was  operated  around  18  40  by  Joseph  Newlin  as 
a  "house  of  entertainment."  This  Quaker  settlement,  lo- 
cated on  the  Salem-Fayetteville  plank  road  about  one  mile 
from  the  courthouse  at  Johnsonville,  when  that  town  was 
the  county  seat  of  Randolph  County,  was  famous,  among 
other  things,  for  the  droves  of  hogs  driven  along  the 
plank  road  from  Salem  to  Fayetteville. 

Randleman — New  Salem,  one  of  the  early  settled  com- 
munities in  Randolph  County,  starting  in  1792,  now  ex- 
tinct, was  the  site  of  the  Ingold  Inn  operated  by  F.  N. 
Ingold. 

MOUNT  AIRY 

The  Blue  Ridge  Hotel  is  the  principal  commercial  hotel 
in  Mount  Airy.  It  is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construc- 
tion, containing  60  rooms,  was  erected  in  18  8  9  by  R.  R. 
Galloway  and  was  operated  by  the  Jordon  family  for  sev- 
eral years.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  W.  J.  Byerly 
and  is  now  owned  by  G.  C.  Lovell  and  D.  C.  Lewis. 

Formerly  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Inn,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Hotel  was  remodeled,  modernized  and  enlarged  about  five 
years  ago.  Provision  for  modern  heat  long  ago  supplanted 
the  fire  places  and  heater  stoves  in  the  rooms.  The  hotel 
operates  the  Blue  Ridge  Coffee  Shop,  which  specializes  in 
sizzling  steaks  and  country  ham.  Facilities  are  sufficient 
to  feed  as  many  as  200  persons  at  conventions  and  civic 
club  meetings. 

S.  A.  Nichols  has  been  lessee  and  manager  of  the  hotel 
for  five  years  and  has  been  manager  of  the  Willow  Hotel 
for  ten  years. 

The  Willow  Hotel,  erected  in  1930  by  S.  A.  Hennis,  is  a 
modern  three-story  brick,  steel  and  concrete  building  con- 
taining 3  5  rooms.  Later  it  was  bought  by  G.  C.  Lovell  Co. 
S.  A.  Nichols  has  been  manager  and  lessee  for  ten  years. 

Ellis  Inn,  noted  for  its  dining  room,  caters  to  perma- 
nent guests  and  tourists.  Derby  Cottage  is  another  nice 
eating  place  in  Mount  Airy. 

In  the  early  days  of  Mount  Airy  the  Renfrow  Hotel  was 
the  principal  eating  and  stopping  place.  It  was  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Post  Office  and  was  a  two-story  frame 
building  containing  about  3  0  rooms.  It  operated  from 
the  early  1880s  until  about  1910. 

The  Central  Hotel,  on  the  present  Shell  station  site,  was 
operated  from  around  1900  to  1915,  was  owned  by  J.  A. 
Hadley  and  family  and  was  operated  by  the  Caviness  fam- 
ily and  others.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  contain- 
ing about  30  rooms. 
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The  Franklin  Hotel  was  built  around  1910  by  Mr. 
Stewart  and  was  operated  as  a  hotel  and  rooming  and  eat- 
ing place.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
about   20   rooms   and   was  torn  down   in   1948. 

ELKIN 

Elkin  Hotel  is  a  modern  four-story  hostelry  containing 
50  rooms.  It  was  erected  in  19  25  as  a  community  project 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bradshear  of  North  Wilkesboro. 
A  coffee  shop  is  operated  in  the  hotel  under  lease  to  Mrs. 
E.   R.  Andrews. 

The  Elkin  Hotel  has  been  operated  for  a  number  of 
years  as  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  Anderson  Hotels  System, 
which  operates  hotels  in  about  40  states  over  the  country. 
Another  hotel  in  this  system  is  the  Greenville  Hotel,  Green- 
ville, N.  C.     W.  C.  Carlton  is  manager. 

In  the  early  days,  Elk  Inn  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
eating  and  sleeping  places  in  Northwestern  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  built  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and  was 
operated  for  many  years  by  Charles  H.  Gwyn,  a  well  known 
and  popular  hotelman.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Gwyn  operat- 
ed the  Inn  for  several  years  and  Mrs.  Janie  Smith  was 
operator  until  1925,  when  it  burned.  This  large  ram- 
bling frame  building  was  located  high  on  a  knoll  and  was 
renowned   throughout   the   area  for   its   fine   foods. 

The  Myrtle  Hotel,  a  two-story  brick  building,  was  erect- 
ed in  1915  by  members  of  the  Ray  family  and  was  opened 
early  in  1916.  It  was  located  near  the  railroad  station  and 
in  the  low  ground  not  far  from  the  Yadkin  River.  The 
floods  of  July,  1916,  carried  the  waters  almost  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  first  floor.  The  building  was  reconditioned  and 
operated  as  a  hotel  for  a  short  time,  then  it  was  turned 
into  a  business  house. 

The  Home  Hotel,  a  frame  residence  turned  into  a  hotel 
with  additions,  has  been  operated  for  about  25  years  by 
Mrs.  Janie  Smith,  who  also  operated  the  Myrtle  Hotel  and 
Elk  Inn  for  a  few  years  each.  This  hotel  contains  2  5  rooms 
and  is  still  a  popular  stopping  place. 

DOBSON 

The  Kenlian  Hotel  has  been  operated  in  Dobson  for 
many,  many  years  by  the  Norman  family,  and  is  now 
operated  by  Mrs.  Letitia  Norman  (S.  K. )  Harkrader,  who 
recently  celebrated  her  90th  anniversary.  The  two-story 
frame  building  contains  20  rooms,  was  remodeled  and 
modernized  about  20  years  ago  and  is  now  the  only  hotel 
operated  in  Dobson.  Its  name  comes  from  a  combination 
of  parts  of  the  names  of  Mrs.  Harkrader's  two  children, 
Kenneth  and  Lillian. 

The  Riggs  Hotel  was  operated  in  Dobson  for  many  years 
around  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Norman 
Hotel,  a  granite  and  brick  structure,  containing  8  or  10 
rooms,  was  operated  by  Brady  Norman  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  has  been  used  for  several  years  as  a  residence. 

Rockford — Before  Surry  County  was  split  up  into  Surry 
and  Yadkin  Counties  in  1850,  Rockford,  on  the  Yadkin 
River  and  on  the  Southern  Railway  line,  Winston-Salem 
to  North  Wilkesboro,  was  the  county  seat.  During  part  of 
that  period  and  for  50  years  later  the  principal  hostelry 
was  the  Burrus  Hotel,  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Burrus.  It  was  a  two-story,  rambling  frame  building,  con- 
taining 15  or  20  rooms. 

MOCKSVILLE 

Hotel  Mocksville  is  a  small  19  room  hotel  erected  about 
20  years  ago  by  J.  A.  Daniels  and  is  operated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Hill.  This  hotel,  however,  is  famous  for  its 
delicious  foods,  served  family  style.  Vistiors  from  this 
and  many  other  states  stop  by  for  meals  that  have  become 
famous  over  a  wide  area. 

An  earlier  Hotel  Mocksville  was  operated  for  many  years 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Mocksville  Enterprise,  B 
&  L  and  REA  offices.  It  was  built  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  burned  about  192'0.  Still  an  older  hotel  at 
Mocksville  was  the  Kelly  Hotel,  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Kelly.  It  was  a  frame  building  erected  probably 
in  the  1870s  and  burned  around  1905.  This  hotel  occu- 
pied the  site  where  Davie  County  Court  House  now  stands. 

YADKINVILLE 

Soon  after  Yadkin  County  was  formed  from  Surry  Coun- 
ty in  1851  and  the  county  seat  established  at  Yadkinville, 
"Judge"  Thomas  C.  Phillips  purchased  a  log  house  facing 
the  new  Court  House,  built  around  it,  and  started  opera- 


The  Phillips  Hotel,  later  the  Shore  Hotel,  now  a  residence,  is 
the  last  example  of  a  type  of  hotel  construction  of  a  century 
ago.    Roios  of  rooms  extended  left  and  right  from  the  main 
building.    Only  four  of  these  rooms,  now  offices,  remain. 
{See  accompanying  article.) 

tion  of  the  Phillips  Hotel.  The  large  two-story  frame 
building  contained  only  five  or  six  bedrooms. 

However,  soon  after  the  Phillips  Hotel  started,  it  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  numbers  of  other  hotels  of  that  period 
and  erected  long  one-story  buildings  extending  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  building  and  entirely  across  the 
front  of  the  block.  Each  of  these  two  rows  contained  six 
rooms  with  a  chimney  between  each  two  rooms.  This  is 
probably  the  last  and  only  place  in  North  Carolina  where 
even  a  part  of  this  type  of  hotel  remains.  On  one  side, 
this  row  of  rooms  has  given  place  to  a  bank  and  other 
business  houses.  On  the  other  side,  four  of  these  rooms 
remain  and  are  utilized  as  business  offices.  Recently,  two 
of  them  adjoining  the  main  building  gave  place  to  a  mod- 
ern brick  business  building. 

After  Judge  Phillips'  death  in  1890,  the  hotel  was  ope- 
rated for  a  number  of  years  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Mattie 
Phillips.  It  was  then  sold  to  Isaac  Shore,  who  operated 
it  until  his  death  in  1932,  after  which  Mrs.  Shore  operated 
it  as  a  hotel  until  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  now  the  Shore 
residence. 

The  Logan  House  was  operated  as  a  hotel  by  J.  A.  Logan, 
merchant,  for  about  20  years,  from  around  1905  to  1925. 

East  Bend — The  Huff  House,  operated  by  J.  G.  Huff, 
buggy  manufacturer,  was  for  many  years  the  only  stopping 
place  in  East  Bend,  then  the  largest  town  in  Yadkin  Coun- 
ty. Later  the  Drummer's  Home  was  operated  by  Baldwin 
Home. 

Boonville — The  Angell  House  was  a  popular  stopping 
place  for  commercial  travelers  for  many  years,  from  1900 
to  1935.  It  was  a  two-story  building  containing  about  12 
rooms,  and  many  "drummers"  made  it  a  central  point  for 
covering  the  surrounding  area,  largely  because  of  the  fine 
meals  served.  An  interesting  commentary  is  that,  even 
into  this  century,  meals  were  served  for  25^  each  and 
rooms  were  free,  while  horses  were  kept  and  fed  overnight 
for  25^  each.     Around  1915  the  price  went  to  50^  a  meal, 


This  dilapidated  building,  now  a  residence,  was  the  Benham 

Hotel  erected  about  150  years  ago  in  Jonesville. 

(See  article  next  page.) 
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$1  for  room  and  $1  for  keeping  a  horse,  at  no  loss  of 
business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Angell  were  the  operators. 
The  Hendrix  House  also  catered  to  the  traveling  public 
for  many  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century  operated  by 
Misses  Bettie  and  Delia  Hendrix. 

Jonesville — The  Benham  Hotel  was  a  famous  stopping 
place  in  the  important  business  and  trading  town  of  Jones- 
ville for  many  years.  Starting  in  the  early  1800s,  Jones- 
ville was  the  largest  community  between  Salem  and  Wilkes- 
boro.  During  the  period  following,  it  contained  a  male 
academy,  a  female  academy,  one  or  more  tobacco  factories, 
a  tanyard  and  other  business  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. It  nourished  until  after  18  90,  when  the  Southern 
Railroad  was  opened  from  Winston-Salem  to  North  Wilkes- 
boro  and  the  town  of  Elkin,  across  the  Yadkin  River,  be- 
gan its  remarkable  growth  along  the  railroad.  The  Ben- 
ham  Hotel  was  originally  a  log  house,  around  which  the 
frame  hotel  was  built.  The  building  is  probably  close  to 
150  years  old  and  is  now  used  as  a  residence  by  H.  B. 
Macey.  The  Benham  Hotel,  fathers  have  related  to  sons, 
became  famous  as  an  auction  slave  market  conducted 
from  its  front  porch. 

DANBURY 

When  Stokes  County  was  divided  about  100  years  ago 
and  part  of  it  became  Forsyth  County,  the  Stokes  County 
seat  was  established  at  Danbury.  Soon  after  this,  around 
18  55,  the  Moody  Tavern  was  erected  by  Nathaniel  Moody, 
one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  new  town  of  Danbury.  Mr. 
Moody  operated  it  for  about  15  years,  until  his  death. 
Later  Dr.  W.  W.  McCanless  bought  and  operated  it  as  the 
McCanless  House.  He  and  his  two  sons,  Doctors  W.  L. 
and  W.  V.  McCanless,  continued  to  operate  the  hotel  until 
the  latter  died  in  193  2.  W.  C.  McCanless,  a  grandson, 
sold  the  property  in  19  48  to  M.  O.  Stevens,  who  converted 
it  into  a  rooming  and  apartment  building.  It  was  a  two- 
and  three-story  frame  building  (on  the  hillside)  with  about 
2  5  rooms  and  had  a  double  porch  in  front. 

The  Taylor  Hotel,  a  large  residence,  was  bought  in  1868 
and  enlarged  into  a  hotel  by  Captain  Spotswood  B.  Taylor, 
who  operated  it  until  his  death  in  190  4.  His  son,  J.  Spots- 
wood  Taylor,  rented  it  out  afterwards  and  sold  it  in  19  28. 
It  is  now  an  apartment  building  owned  by  H.  P.  Loftes. 
This  too  was  a  two-  and  three-story  frame  building  with 
long  double  porches  and  contained  about  20  rooms.  It 
was  operated  for  many  years  in  competition  with  the  Mc- 
Canless House.  Captain  Taylor  also  leased  and  operated 
the  Old  Piedmont  Springs  Hotel  during  the  summer 
months. 

Information  on  three  former  famous  watering  places. 
Piedmont  Springs  Hotel,  Moore's  Springs  Hotel,  Vade  Me- 
cum  Springs  Hotel,  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Walnut  Cove — Dodson  Hotel,  also  probably  called  by 
other  names,  was  operated  in  Walnut  Cove  for  some  years, 
probably  by  Mrs.  Sallie  Pepper,  newspaper  publisher,  a 
few  years  ago.  Recently  Mrs.  Gladys  Lewis  had  license 
to  operate  a  hotel  in  the  town. 

Germanton — Information  on  hotels  in  Germanton,  the 
county  seat  of  Stokes  County  before  Forsyth  County  was 
formed,  was  not  available  readily. 


GRAHAM 

"There  has  always  been  a  Graham  Hotel".  That  is  the 
report  of  old  timers  in  Graham  who  recall  that  there  have 
been  at  least  three  Graham  Hotels.  The  first  Graham  Ho- 
tel was  located  just  east  of  the  Alamance  County  Court 
House.  This  hotel,  partly  of  brick,  was  torn  down  and 
five-room   bungalows  were  erected  with  the  material. 

Another  Graham  Hotel  was  operated  for  many  years 
and  became  famous  for  the  bar  in  the  basement.  This  hotel, 
as  was  the  case  in  many  sections  of  the  State  in  the  early 
days,  had  rows  of  single  rooms  extended  out  on  either  side. 
These  rooms   later   burned,   leaving  rows   of  chimneys. 

The  present  Graham  Hotel  is  a  former  residence  located 
on  the  main  highway  through  the  town,  a  block  from 
the  Court  House.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  con- 
taining 10  rooms.  Mrs.  Estelle  Dillard  ran  the  hotel  for 
several  years  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gibson  has  been  manager 
since  last  October. 

Graham  Cafe  is  one  of  the  nice  eating  places  in  Graham. 

Trollinger  Hotel  was  built  by  General  Benjamin  Trol- 
linger  soon  after  the  N.  C.  Railroad  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Graham  (Graham  officials  would  not  allow  it  to  pass 
within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  town)  and  before  the 
War  Between  the  States.  It  was  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing and  after  the  war  it  was  converted  into  a  school  build- 
ing. 

TAVERN  SIGNS — EARTHEN  JUGS 
Holt's  Tavern  was  operating  in  18  49  and  probably 
started  earlier.  This  probably  was  the  large  Holt  home 
which  was  turned  into  a  tavern  and,  still  standing,  is 
known  as  the  "Old  Stagecoach  Inn".  It  was  built  on  the 
Alamance  Road  and  became  famous  as  a  stop  for  stage- 
coach travelers.  The  building  is  of  frame  construction, 
2%  stories  high  and  containing  nine  rooms  in  the  main 
building.  The  long  porch  has  been  replaced  by  a  smaller 
one  and  the  house  is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  on  the  Hanford  estate,  formerly  owned  by  the  Rauhut 
family. 

In  175  4  Orange  County  records  show  an  order  that 
"country-made  brandy  be  sold  in  the  several  ordinaries  in 
this  county  at  3  shillings  Proclamation  money".  Ala- 
mance County  was  a  part  of  Orange  at  that  time.  In  his 
"Centennial  History  of  Alamance  County,"  published  last 
year,  Walter  Whitaker  reports  that  taverns  were  located 
at  all  important  fords  and  ferries,  their  signs  consisting  of 
earthen  jugs  hung  by  their  handles  to  poles  in  front.  In 
175  2  reference  was  made  to  two  ordinaries,  Dutchman's 
at  Alamance  and  Mapern's,  near  the  present  town  of  Ala- 
mance. License  was  granted  in  17  63  to  Hugh  Smith  to 
operate  a  tavern  on  Stinking  Quarters,  near  Alamance 
Creek,  and  in  the  same  year  Robert  Hunter  operated  a  tav- 
ern at  his  home  on  Haw  River. 

Haw  River — A  Trollinger  Hotel  was  built  by  General 
Benjamin  Trollinger  at  Haw  River  when  it  was  thought 
that  Haw  River  would  be  an  important  stop  on  the  then 
new  North  Carolina  Railroad.  When  Haw  River  was  vir- 
tually passed  up  and  the  Railroad  Hotel,  later  Burlington 
Inn,  was  built  at  Company  Shops,  later  Burlington,  the 
Trollinger  Hotel  at  Haw  River  soon  failed.  He  later  built 
another  hotel  at  Graham. 


Mountain  Region  Lures  Vacationists  With  Finest  Hotels 


The  Mountain  Region  of  North  Carolina  has 
long  been  a  refuge  for  the  lowlanders  seeking  shade 
and  cooling  breezes  from  the  broiling  sun  and  hot 
blasts.  People  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
other  further  south  states  realized  the  value  of  this 
haven  even  before  the  further  east  natives  of  North 
Carolina,  and  formed  summer  colonies  in  the  area 
more  than  100  years  ago.  The  "Little  Charleston 
of  the  Mountains"  in  the  Flat  Rock  area  of  Hen- 
derson County  is  an  example. 

This  area  embraces  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  systems  passing  diagonally 
across  the  State  some  50  miles  apart,  with  the  many 
breath-taking  peaks  and  valleys.     Notable  among 


the  natural  phenomenons  are  Mount  Mitchell  in 
Yancey  County,  6684  feet  above  sealevel  and  the 
highest  peak  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  scores 
of  other  mountain  peaks,  valleys  and  gorges,  still 
challenging  the  adventurous  explorers.  The  devel- 
oping Blue  Ridge  Parkway  some  200  miles  long  and 
largely  completed,  passes  diagonally  almost  across 
the  State  on  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  range, 
then  turns  northwestward  into  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  Tennessee. 

Added  to  these  attractions  are  many  others,  in- 
cluding the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  on  which 
tribal  customs  and  games  may  be  observed.  These 
attractions,  all,  lure  into  this  mountain  region  many 
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thousands  of  tourists  from  every  state  in  the  nation. 
Naturally  and  necessarily,  this  area  contains  some 
of  the  finest  resort  hotels,  inns,  taverns  and  res- 
taurants to  be  found  in  the  entire  country — places 
that  attract  the  opulent,  along  with  the  frugal, 
and  offer  retreats  for  all  types  and  classes.  Border- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  summer  resort  areas  in  the 
nation  is  the  famed  isothermal  region — equal  tem- 
peratures— where  seekers  after  mild  winters  find 
a  haven  in  the  famous  Tryon  area. 

Nationally  known  hotels  and  inns,  far-famed  din- 
ing rooms  and  restaurants,  rapidly  developing  dude 
ranches,  tourist  and  motor  courts  are  to  be  found 
throughout  this  area.  Most  of  these  hotel  and  res- 
taurant attractions  are  described  more  fully  in  the 
items  that  follow. 

ASHEVILLE 

The  George  Vanderbilt,  one  of  Asheville's  leading  and 
most  popular  commercial  and  tourist  hotels,  was  erected 
in  1923  by  a  group  of  100  local  stockholders,  forming  the 
Citizens  Hotel  Corporation.  It  is  entirely  modern  and  up- 
to-date,  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  fireproof  construction,' 
ten  stories  high  and  containing   200   rooms. 

The  George  Vanderbilt  contains  two  ball  rooms,  with 
capacities  of  50  0  and  3  50  persons  and  two  small  public 
rooms  for  serving  7  5  and  50  diners.  It  serves  70  0  meals 
to  seven  civic  clubs  weekly  and  prides  itself  ok  being  a 
civic  center,  a  community  hotel.  In  charge  of  French 
Chef  Morsette,  the  Blue  and  Silver  Grill  serves  delicious 
meals.  The  George  Vanderbilt  has  ten  sample  rooms,  is 
located  next  door  to  the  City  Auditorium  and  is  headquar- 
ters for  the  Smoky  Mountain  Tours,  which  .bring  thousands 
of  guests  annually. 

Gay  Green,  prominent  and  wealthy  Asheville  and  west- 
ern North  Carolina  promoter,  is  the  principal  stockholder 
and  Conie  Brown  is  president  of  the  holding  company. 
During  World  War  II  this  hotel  was  used  for  war  pur- 
poses. Former  popular  managers  were  the  late  J.  H.  En- 
wright  and  Mr.  Wright.  William  D.  Turner,  Jr.,  present 
manager,  born  and  bred  in  the  hotel  business  (at  Hotel 
Proctor,  Greenville,  of  which  his  father  was  manager  for 
many  years),  is  one  of  the  few  North  Carolina  managers 
with  special  hotel  training.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University's   School  of   Hotel   Management. 

Battery  Park  Hotel,  opened  in  19  24,  was  erected  by  the 
late  B.  W.  Grove,  widely  known  as  the  head  of  the  famous 
Grove   proprietary   medicines   of   St.   Louis.      A   note   of   in- 


*a**a 


George  Vanderbilt  Hotel  is  one  of  Asheville's  leading  commer- 
cial, resort  and  community  hotels. 


Battery  Park  Hotel,  erected  on  the  leveled  site  of  the  old  Bat- 
tery Park  Hotel,  is  one  of  Asheville's  most  modem 
and  popular  hotels. 

terest  is  that  the  present  hotel  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Battery  Park  Hotel,  but  after  Battery  Park  Hill 
had  been  cut  down  about  100  feet  and  the  earth  used  to 
fill  a  ravine.  This  cutting  down  and  leveling  off  process 
resulted  in  developing  a  million  dollars  worth  of  building 
sites.  This  also  resulted  in  placing  the  top  of  the  11-story 
hotel  building  at  about  the  same  height  as  the  top  of  the 
old  three-story  Battery  Park  Hotel. 

The  present  Battery  Park  Hotel  is  entirely  modern  and 
up-to-date.  It  contains  2  2'0  rooms  and  is  of  steel,  con- 
crete and  brick  fireproof  construction.  The  hotel  is  ope- 
rated on  the  European  plan  and  makes  a  speciality  of  fine 
foods  served  in  the  dining  room.  It  is  one  of  Asheville's 
leading  commercial  and  tourist  hotels  and  caters  to  a  high 
type  of  clientele. 

Wilbur  Devendorf,  widely  known  and  popular  hotel  man, 
leased  the  new  Battery  Park,  furnished  it,  opened  and 
operated  it  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years.  Pat  Branch, 
another  popular  hotel  man,  operated  it  until  193  5.  The 
Knott  Hotel  Corporation  leased  and  operated  the  Battery 
Park  for  five  years,  until  1940.  When  Dr.  Grove  died  in 
1940  the  hotel  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fred  L.  Seely,  who,  last  fall,  turned  the  property  over  to 
two  of  her  sons  to  handle  for  themselves  and  her  other 
two  children.  When  Mrs.  Seely  acquired  the  Battery  Park, 
she  selected  as  manager  A.  N.  Barnett,  another  prominent 
hotel  man  who  had  been  manager  under  Mr.  Seely  of  the 
famous  Grove  Park  Inn  for  many  years  and  who  continues 
to  operate  the  hotel. 

During  World  War  II  for  18  months,  in  1944-45,  Mr. 
Barnett  continued  to  operate  the  hotel  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
as  a  redistribution  center  for  returning  soldiers.  During 
that  period  7,0  0  0  soldiers,  back  from  foreign  service,  pass- 
ed through  the  hotel  spending  an  average  of  14  days  each. 
Since  then,  the  hotel  has  resumed  its  normal  activities  as 
a  leading  commercial  and  tourist  hotel. 

The  Asheville-Biltmore  Hotel  is  one  of  the  newer  and 
more  modern  hotels  in  the  mountain  metropolis.  The 
hotel  is  seven-stories  high,  contains  100  rooms  and  is  of 
fire  proof  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction.  Chief 
promoters  of  the  hotel  were  Wilbur  Devendorf,  prominent 
hotel  man,  Frank  Barbour  of  the  Inland  Press,  and  L.  B. 
Jackson,  real  estate  and  building  promoter. 

Wilbur  Devendorf  opened  in  1928  and  operated  the 
Asheville  Biltmore  for  a  period  of  about  12  years.  In  19  40 
the  hotel  changed  hands  and  was  purchased  by  the  Ashe- 
ville-Biltmore Hotel  Corporation,  with  W.  E.  Pratt  as 
president  and  W.  E.  Pratt,  Jr.,  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  A  year  or  more  ago  R.  B.  Curran  joined  the 
corporation   as  secretary   and   became   resident   manager  of 
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the  hotel,  positions  he  still  holds.  The  Asheville  Biltmore 
operates  its  own  high  type  coffee  shop. 

The  Langren  Hotel  was  built  and  opened  July  4,  1912, 
by  J.  H.  Lang  and  Gay  Green,  from  parts  of  whose  names 
the  hotel  takes  its  name.  For  many  years  it  was  Ashe- 
ville's  leading  commercial  hotel  and  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  .popularity  even  after  the  erection  and  operation 
of  several  finer  hotels.  The  Langren  is  six-stories  high, 
contains  240  rooms  and  is  of  Indiana  limestone  construc- 
tion. In  1947  it  was  completely  renovated  and  modern- 
ized and  was  refurnished  in  1949. 

Prominent  managers  of  the  Langren  have  included  Guy 
Lavander  and  John  H.  Enwright.  Since  Mr.  Enwright's 
death,  the  Langren  has  been  leased  to  R.  H.  Gore,  who 
also  operates  hotels  in  Brevard,  Franklin  and  Blowing 
Rock.      Edward  Hunt  is  manager  of  the  Langren. 

Hotel  Asheville,  formerly  the  Elks  Club,  was  bought  by 
L.  B.  Jenkins  and  turned  into  a  hotel  in  1921.  It  is  a 
brick  four-story  building  containing  60  rooms  and  is  a 
popular,  close  in,  moderate  priced  hotel.  The  property 
is  now  owned  by  a  company  composed  of  three  men,  Gay 
Green,  Jasper  Warlick  and  O.  E.  Starnes.  F.  J.  Bauman 
has  been  manager  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  Rath- 
skeller, a  popular  eating  place,  is  operated  in  the  hotel  by 
Henry  W.  Applebee. 

Hotel  Charmil  is  a  nice  small  hotel,  located  in  down- 
town Asheville,  built  and  owned  by  Charlton  C.  Millard 
and  now  owned  by  his  widow.  The  name  comes  from  a 
combination  of  the  first  parts  of  his  name.  In  earlier  days 
it  was  a  site  of  a  livery  stable  operated  by  Mr.  Millard. 
The  Asheville  Club  was  later  erected  and  operated  on  this 
site  and  in  1929-30  it  was  converted  into  a  hotel.  It  is  a 
three-story  semi-concrete  building,  containing  5  5  rooms. 
It  is  operated  by  Wilbur  Devendorf  as  lessee  and  manager, 
who  opened  and  operated  both  the  Asheville-Biltmore  and 
Battery  Park  Hotels  in  Asheville. 

Princess  Anne  Hotel,  named  for  the  English  princess, 
was  built  in  19  20  by  Doctors  Ray  and  Mark  Griffin  and 
operated  as  a  hospital.  It  is  an  attractive  building  con- 
taining 50  rooms  and  is  located  in  a  desirable  residential 
section  of  Asheville.  The  Princess  Anne  operates  both  on 
the  American  and  European  Plans  and  specializes  in  the 
splendid  meals  served  in  its  dining  room.  In  1946  it  was 
purchased  and  has  since  been  operated  by  W.  David  Turner, 
former  manager  of  Hotel  Proctor  in  Greenville  and  father 
of  the  manager  of  the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

The  Manor  or  Manor  House,  described  as  "an  English 
Inn',  is  another  attractive  and  delightful  hotel  located  in 
Asheville's  residential  section.  The  older  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  built  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  was 
owned  by  General  Raoul,  a  railway  official,   as  his  former 


The  Asheville-Biltmore  Hotel  is  one  of  Asheville's  newer  and 
more  modem  popular  stopping  places. 


GROVE  PARK  INN,  ASHEVILLE, 
MASSIVE  AND  MAJESTIC  HOTEL 

Grove  Park  Inn,  one  of  the  most  massive  and  majestic 
hotels  in  the  United  States,  has  long  been  a  mecca  of 
wealthy  and  important  people  from  this  and  other  nations. 
This  hotel  is  constructed  of  massive  stone  blocks,  six  feet 
thick,  taken  from  Sunset  Mountain  on  the  side  of  which 
it  was  erected.     (See  picture,  page  3). 

This  imposing  structure  was  built  in  1911-12  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Grove,  head  of  the  famous  St.  Louis  medicine  firm,  and 
was  opened  in  the  Fall  of  1912.  His  son-in-law,  Fred  L. 
Seely,  then  of  Atlanta,  worked  out  the  plans  with  the 
assistance  of  W.  F.  Plane,  Atlanta  architect.  The  original 
building  contained  130  rooms.  Later  a  16-room  addition 
was  built  and  some  of  the  parlors  were  cut  up  to  provide 
additional  rooms,  giving  a  total  of  150  rooms.  In  addition, 
two  cottages,  the  Van  Dike  and  Ann  Hathaway,  each  con- 
taining six  rooms  were  constructed.  Also  Sunset  Hall, 
containing  40  rooms,  supplies  living  quarters  for  hotel 
employees. 

Grove  Park  Inn  is  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  Its  large  porches,  huge 
lobbies  and  delightful  dining  rooms  create  an  atmosphere 
of  luxurious  living  and  have  attracted  people  of  wealth 
and  prominence  from  the  time  it  was  opened.  For  many 
years  it  was  intensively  exclusive,  catering  only  to  the 
highest  type  of  citizen.  In  recent  years  the  strict  rules 
have  been  somewhat  relaxed  and  more  people  of  average 
means  have  thus  been  able  to  spend  some  time  basking 
in  its  luxury. 

Soon  after  Grove  Park  Inn  was  completed,  Fred  L.  Seely 
leased  it  from  his  father-in-law  for  a  15  year  period,  1913- 
28.  In  the  first  year  of  its  operation  A.  N.  Barnett  was 
assistant  manager  under  Mr.  Seely.  He  then  left  the  Inn 
and  returned  in  19  23  as  manager,  continuing  as  such 
through  the  period  of  Mr.  Seely's  lease  and  on  until  1940. 
After  Mr.  Seely's  lease  expired,  Dr.  Grove  took  over  Grove 
Park  Inn,  operating  it  for  a  brief  period  and  sold  it  to 
Colonel  Hambleton  of  Hambleton  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  He 
in  turn  sold  it  to  Reed  Lane  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1929. 
The  property  changed  hands  two  or  three  times.  Some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  it  was  purchased  by  Ike  Hall,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  who  still  owns  it.  Mr.  Barnett  con- 
tinued as  manager  through  these  changes,  until  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  owned  by  the 
Grove  interests,  in  1940.  A  few  years  ago  the  Inn  was 
leased  to  the  Whiteall  Hotel  Corporation,  which  operates 
this  and  several  other  important  hotels,  most  of  them 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  manager  has  been  H.  L.  (Tommie)  Thomas,  an  expe- 
rienced and  able  hotel  man. 

During  World  War  II  Grove  Park  Inn  was  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  used  as  detention  quarters 
for  Japanese  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  and 
their  staffs.  Upon  its  return  to  its  owners,  it  again  be- 
came a  high  type  resort  hotel.  From  its  beginning  Grove 
Park  Inn  operated  on  an  all  year  American  plan  basis.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  it  has  become  a  seasonal 
hotel  and  is  now  closed  from  November  until  March   15. 

Grove  Park  Inn  has  an  atmosphere  of  magnificence,  ele- 
gance and  luxurious  living.  The  large  and  attractive  lobby 
with  its  huge  fire  places  and  the  daily  pipe  organ  concerts 
add  to  the  refined  air  that  prevails.  The  broad  cool  ter- 
races, the  smart  modern  cocktail  lounge,  the  elegant  din- 
ing rooms  and  immaculate  service  and  the  large  comfort- 
able bedrooms,  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  stay  at  Grove  Park 
Inn.  Recreation  and  sports  include  golf  on  a  fine  18-hole 
golf  course  nearby,  a  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  shuf- 
Peboard,  ping-pong,  in  addition  to  scenic  grandeur.  A 
stay  at  Grove  Park  Inn  is  a  delight   indeed. 


home.  In  1913  an  addition  was  built  and  about  20  cot- 
tages were  erected  around  the  central  building.  Dr.  E.  W. 
Grove  bought  the  property  and  sold  off  the  cottages.  Later 
E.  B.  R.  Campbell  purchased  the  hotel  and  has  since  operat- 
ed it.  It  contains  100  rooms  without  the  cottages  and 
operates  an  attractive  dining  room.  The  lower  part  of 
the  building  is  of  stone  with  shingle  boarding  for  the 
upper  floors. 

The    Earle    Hotel,    formerly    the    Swannanoah    Hotel    and 
also  the  Swannanoah-Berkley  Hotel,   is  one  of  Asheville's 
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older  hotels.  It  is  located  on  Biltmore  Avenue,  is  owned 
by  the  Frank  Loughran  estate  and  was  operated  for  many 
years  by  Charles  Rawls.  Recently  it  was  leased  by  the 
Earle  Hotels,  a  hotel  chain  which  also  operates  the  Earle 
Hotel  in  Salisbury  and  the  McAlpin  Hotel  in  Raleigh. 

Glenn  Rock  Hotel  is  located  near  the  railroad  station, 
is  a  three-story  brick  building  containing  50  or  60  rooms 
and  was  erected  around  19  20-2  5.  The  first  hotel  was  built 
on  this  site  around  the  1880s,  soon  after  the  railroad 
reached  Asheville.  This  was  a  frame  and  brick  building 
containing  about  40  rooms.  It  was  condemned  and  torn 
down  to  make  place  for  a  new  hotel.  John  H.  Long  built 
both  hotels  and  his  estate  still  owns  the  Glenn  Rock  Hotel. 

Asheville  contains  a  number  of  other  small  nice  hotels 
and  has  a  large  number  of  desirable  and  popular  eating 
places,  among  them  the  widely  known  S  &  W  Cafeteria. 

YESTERYEAR    IN    ASHEVILLE 

In  the  old  days  of  Asheville  the  Buck  Hotel  dates  back 
to  a  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  three-story 
frame  building  containing  about  2  5  rooms  and  a  long 
porch  extended  along  the  front.  This  hotel  was  torn  down 
to  provide  space  for  the  present  Langren  Hotel.  Gay 
Green,  one  of  the  Langren  partners,  principal  stockholder 
in  the  George  Vanderbilt,  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Asheville  Hotel,  recalls  that  as  a  boy,  he  accompanied  his 
father  into  Asheville  with  wagon  loads  of  apples  and  other 
country  produce,  retailed  to  passers-by  on  Pack  Square. 
When  his  father  would  leave  the  youthful  Gay  to  watch 
the  wagon,  he  would  slip  off  to  the  Buck  Hotel  and  would 
gaze  fascinated  into  the  dining  room  at  the  frame  work 
with  frilly  newspapers  erected  over  the  table  and  manipu- 
lated to  scare  the  flies  away,  little  dreaming  that  he  would 
be  the  owner  of  this  hotel  site  and  other  hotels  and  valua- 
ble properties  in  Asheville. 

Eagle  Hotel,  located  on  Biltmore  Avenue  (then  South 
Main  Street)  was  erected  probably  before  1870.  It  was 
a  three-story  brick  building  containing  25  or  30  rooms  and 
was  a  stagecoach  stop  between  Old  Fort  and  Paint  Rock, 
Tenn. 

Kenilworth  Inn  was  a  famous  suburban  Asheville  hotel 
of  the  early  days.  The  first  building  was  burned  around 
1912-14.  Jake  Chiles  and  associates  started  operating  the 
new  building  as  a  hotel  around  1915.  It  is  a  large  build- 
ing containing  probably  150  rooms.  During  World  War  I 
it  was  used  as  a  hospital  and  later  was  purchased  by  Ros- 
coe  and  Joe  Marble,  who  operated  it  as  a  hotel  until  the 
late  1930s.  Doctors  Ray  and  Mark  Griffin  purchased  the 
property  and  used  it  as  a  hospital  until  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  and  used  as  a  Naval  Rest 
Center.  After  the  war  Doctors  Griffin  reopened  it  as 
Appalachian  Hall,  a  hospital. 

Margo  Terrace  was  another  famous  Asheville  hotel  for 
many  years.  It  was  owned  and  operated  by  Pat  Branch, 
well  known  hotel  man,  and  was  located  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  old  Battery  Park  Hotel  was  located. 
When  Dr.  Grove  decided  to  cut  down  this  hill,  he  purchased 
Margo  Terrace. 

Cherokee  Inn  was  a  famous  Asheville  hotel  for  many 
years,  up  to  around  1918-20.  It  was  a  large  three-story 
frame  building  and  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

Black  Mountain — Monte  Vista  Hotel  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial and  tourist  hotel  in  Black  Mountain.  It  is  a  mod- 
ern three-story  brick  building  containing  50  rooms.  It 
was  built  in  1940  by  Mrs.  Phillips  and  has  been  operated 
by  her  since  that  time.  It  operates  the  year  around  and 
has  a  popular  dining  room.  The  old  Monte  Vista  Hotel, 
a  three-story  frame  building  containing  about  40  rooms, 
was  built  around  1910  and  is  operated  in  the  summer  only 
as  an  annex  to  the  newer  Monte  Vista  Hotel.  Black  Moun- 
tain also  has  a  number  of  tourist  camps  and  boarding 
houses,  as  well  as  eating  places,  which  accommodate  sum- 
mer visitors. 

Gresham  Hotel  was  operating  in  Black  Mountain  prob- 
ably before,  and  for  several  years  after,  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Joseph  R.  McCoy  (Hotel  Wilkes  and  Daniel 
Boone  Hotel)  recalls  that  when  he  started  his  hotel  career 
there,  one  of  the  principal  jobs  was  calling  figures  for  the 
frequent  dances  held  at  the  hotel. 

HENDERSONVILLE 

Hendersonville,  with  a  population  of  6,000  or  7,000,  is 
the   largest  and   one  of   the   most  popular   of  the   summer 


Skyland  Hotel,  Hendersonville,  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 

comfortable  commercial  and  resort  hotels  in  this 

famous  mountain  resort  area. 

resort  cities  in  Western  North  Carolina.  It  contains  hotel 
and  restaurant  facilities  for  the  many  thousands  of  sum- 
mer visitors,  who  frequent  the  city  and  the  entire  Hen- 
derson County  area. 

The  Skyland  Hotel  is  the  principal  commercial  and  tour- 
ist stopping  place  in  Hendersonville,  and  remains  open 
throughout  the  year.  The  building  is  of  steel,  concrete 
and  brick  construction  and  is  entirely  fireproof.  It  is  five- 
stories  high  and  contains  108  rooms.  The  Skyland  was 
erected  and  opened  in  19  28  and  is  still  owned  by  J.  A. 
Jones  and  his  son,  Edwin  L.  Jones,  of  Charlotte,  heads  of 
the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  and  their  wives.  In  1948, 
to  meet  the  increasing  needs,  3  2  rooms  were  added  to  the 
rear  of  the  hotel.  All  rooms  have  baths  and  are  comfort- 
ably furnished,  many  of  them  luxuriously.  The  dining 
room  is  operated  on  an  unusually  high  plane  and  the  meals 
have  become  famous.  J.  W.  Fuller  was  manager  of  the 
hotel  for  several  years  and  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Fuller 
continued  as  manager  until  January  1,  when  Grier  C. 
Bovard,  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Walter  Bovard,  manager  of 
Graystone  Inn,  assumed  the  management  of  the  Skyland 
Hotel. 

Woodfield's  Inn,  located  at  Flat  Rock,  three  miles  south 
of  Hendersonville,  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  this 
year,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  hotel  in  continuous  operation 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
under  "Famous  Hotels".  Other  hotels  and  eating  places 
in  and  around  Hendersonville,  are  described  briefly  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

The  Cedars,  open  for  35  or  40  years,  contains  40  rooms 
with  an  annex,  operates  a  splendid  dining  room  and  is  a 
close-in  year-'round  hotel.     H.  B.  Kelly  is  the  operator. 

Hendersonville  Inn,  with  37  rooms,  has  been  in  operation 
for  20  years  or  more.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Carson 
Inn.  It  is  close  in,  open  all  year  and  is  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
I.  E.  Johnson. 

Bowan  Hotel,  formerly  Ames  Hotel  and  still  earlier,  the 
Hodges  Hotel,  is  a  well  known  Hendersonville  landmark. 
It  is  a  brick  building,  three-stories  high  containing  3  2 
rooms,  is  close-in,  operates  a  nice  dining  room  and  is  open 
all  year.      It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Bowan. 

Echo  Inn,  two  miles  out  on  Jump  Off  Mountain,  is 
known  as  a  show  place  for  Hendersonville.  It  is  furnished 
with  antiques  and  has  an  unusually  beautiful  view  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys.  Echo  Inn  is  constructed  of  native 
stone,  is  two-stories  high  with  two  wings  and  contains  28 
rooms.  It  is  operated  all  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Royal,  has  a  fine  dining  room  and  caters  to  a  very  high 
type  of  clientele. 

Laurel  Park  Inn,  a  seasonal  hotel,  is  a  two-story  frame 
building,  with  30  rooms  and  is  located  near  the  city  limits. 
Its  position  on  Laurel  Lake  and  available  water  sports 
add  to  its  popularity  in  recreational  activities.  It  is  ope- 
rated by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trescott,  Jr. 

Crystal  Springs  Lodge  is  a  popular  seasonal  hotel  located 
in  Laurel  Park,  a  suburban  residential  district.  It  is 
three-stories  high,  contains  46  rooms  and  has  become  well 
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known  for  the  springs  of  cold  mountain  water  located 
near  the  lodge  in  the  25  or  more  years  of  its  operation. 
Mrs.  Dan  B.  Grady  is  in  charge. 

Terrace  Court  Hotel  is  new,  modern  and  attractive,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  recent  additions  to  Henderson- 
ville's  year  around  hotel  facilities.  It  is  a  one-story  ram- 
bling structure,  built  of  brick  and  stone  and  contains  2  0 
rooms.  This  structure  was  erected  about  two  years  ago 
and  is  owned  by  Alfred  K.  Russman. 

Lakeside  Inn  is  a  new  and  modern  seasonal  hotel,  erect- 
ed a  few  years  ago  just  outside  the  city  limits,  on  Lake 
Osceola  and  has  become  famous  in  its  four  or  five  years 
of  operation  for  its  fishing,  boating,  golfing  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  It  is  a  three-story  building,  con- 
structed of  composition  asbestos  and  shingles  and  con- 
tains 5  2  rooms  with  several  nice  near  by  cottages.  It 
operates  a  splendid  dining  room. 

Colonial  Inn,  formerly  the  Old  Kentucky  Home,  and 
again  operating  under  that  name,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  resort  hotels  in  Hendersonville.  It  is 
a  three-story  building,  containing  4  5  rooms  and  changed 
hands  recently. 

Terrace  Hotel,  a  large  frame  building  containing  about 
3  0  rooms,  was  the  principal  hotel  from  around  1900  to 
1930.  Fassifern  Inn  was  operated  for  a  few  seasons  in 
the  early  19  20s,  utilizing  buildings  of  the  Fassifern  School 
for  Girls.  The  Blue  Ridge  School  for  boys  also  operated 
a  summer  hotel  for  a  few  seasons,  years  ago. 

Hendersonville  also  contains  several  attractive  and  pop- 
ular eating  places,  including  the  Home  Food  Shop  Cafe- 
teria and  the  Imperial  Restaurant.  Henderson  County 
contains  several  religious  assembly  grounds,  including 
Kanuga  Lake,  Episcopal;  Bon  darken.  Associate  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian;  Fruitland  Assembly,  Baptist;  Methodist 
Youth  Camp;  and  Park  Hill  Hotel,  Catholic,  described 
further  in  this  issue  under  "Religious  Assembly  Grounds". 

HICKORY 

Hotel  Hickory  is  a  modern  fire  proof,  eight-story  build- 
ing, constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick,  and  con- 
tains 100  rooms,  all  with  baths.  This  hotel  was  erected  as 
a  community  project,  sponsored  by  the  Hickory  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  was  opened  for  business  July  15,  19  26. 
Its  opening  was  celebrated  by  entertaining  one  of  the 
early  conventions  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
the  American   Legion. 

Hotel  Hickory  is  still  owned  by  a  group  of  Hickory  citi- 
zens, who  compose  the  Hickory  Hotel  Co.,  with  Carl  V. 
Cline  as  president.  Wade  H.  Lowry  came  from  Greensboro 
as  the  first  manager,  operating  the  hotel  until  1929.  T.  R. 
Williams  became  manager  of  the  hotel  in  1931  and  is  still 
general  manager.  His  son,  Henry  H.  Williams,  is  resi- 
dent manager. 

Hotel  Huffry  opened  in  1907,  was  Hickory's  leading  hotel 
until  the  Hickory  Hotel  was  opened.  It  is  a  brick  build- 
ing, three-stories  high,  containing  60  rooms,  20  with  baths. 


Hotel  Hickory,  Hickory,  is  a  modern,  comfortable 
and  popular  hotel. 


The  Huffry  Hotel  was  erected  by  William  P.  Huffman 
and  Doctor  Fry,  brothers-in-law,  the  name  coming  from  the 
first  of  Mr.  Huffman's  name  and  Dr.  Fry's  name.  Mr. 
Huffman  operated  the  hotel  until  his  death  in  1917  and  it 
has  changed  hands  several  times.  In  September,  1947,  it 
was  purchased  by  Carl  V.  Cline  and  Thomas  C.  Pruitt, 
both  officers  of  the  Hickory  Hotel  Co.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams, 
who  also   manages   Hotel   Hickory. 

Tbe  Moose  Lodge  operates  a  splendid  eating  place  on 
Lake   Hickory. 

HICKORY  NAMED  FOR  TAVERN 
By  J.  Weston  Clinabd 

Hickory  Tavern — It  is  quite  commonplace  to  find  hotels 
bearing  the  names  of  tlie  cities  in  which  they  are  located; 
but  the  City  of  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  is  unique  in  the 
distinction  of  bearing  the  name  of  its  first  hotel.  It  also 
is  singular  that  the  hotel  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  city  was  built. 

The  date  when  this  hotel  was  built  has  been  fixed,  as 
near  as  any  records  have  been  found,  in  the  17  90's.  At 
that  time  it  was  in  that  part  of  Lincoln  County  which  was 
later  divided  to  help  form  Catawba  County;  and  it  was 
on  the  old  mail-stagecoach  road  between  Salisbury  and 
Morganton. 

The  hotel  was  known  as  Hickory  Tavern  because  of  the 
abundance  of  hickory  trees  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  rightfully  be  called  a  hotel,  at  least  not  as  we 
know  hotels  now.  It  was  a  good  sized  log  cabin  with  an 
ample  attic  or  loft;  and  it  served  as  a  lodging  place  for 
wagoners  and  riders. 

The  town  did  not  begin  to  grow  around  the  tavern  much 
until  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  Hickory  Tavern's  first 
railway  passenger  and  freight  stations  were  built  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  tavern  itself.  The  village 
which  grew  up  around  the  depot  and  along  the  tracks  for 
some  distance  was  known  as  Hickory  Tavern  for  many 
years  until  a  charter  was  drawn  in  1874  incorporating  the 
community  as  Town  of  Hickory.  This  charter,  along  with 
other  valuable  and  historical  papers,  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire  a  few  years  later.  Another  charter  was  drawn,  re- 
naming the  corporation  as  the  City  of  Hickory  in  1879. 

Now  Hickory  is  a  prosperous  little  city  of  25,000  popu- 
lation. The  site  of  the  old  Hickory  Tavern  is  covered 
with  modern  commercial  houses  and  paved  streets,  but 
there  are  still  a  few  citizens  who  can  remember  the  old 
building  as  it  appeared  in  its  last  years. 

However,  even  the  most  elderly  citizens  do  not  remem- 
ber it  as  a  tavern.  It  had  been  abandoned  as  such  long 
before  their  time.  Their  recollection  of  it  is  as  the  stable 
for  the  horses  of  one  of  the  community's  first  physicians. 

Even  in  the  earliest  days,  when  Hickory  began  to  gain 
importance  as  a  trading  center,  it  boasted  two  hotels  as 
successors  to  the  old  Hickory  Tavern.  They  were  the 
Central  and  the  Western.  Both  of  them  were  very  near 
the  old  tavern's  location.  The  Central  Hotel  stood  where 
Hickory's  Post  Office  is  now  located;  and  the  Western 
Hotel  was  diagonally  across  the  street  from  it. 

Both  of  these  hotels  were  small,  wooden  structures 
which  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  threatened  the  whole 
commercial   district. 

Hickory  Inn — In  18  80,  the  citizens  of  Hickory,  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  erected  the  Hickory  Inn.  It  was  a  hotel 
to  be  proud  of.  At  that  time,  it  was  the  finest  hotel  any- 
where near.  It  was  of  brick,  three  stories  and  a  full  base- 
ment; and  it  was  adorned  with  a  cupola  on  one  corner 
high  above  the  roof.  From  this  tower,  Hickory's  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  mountains  could  be  viewed. 

The  large  main  lobby's  spacious  ceiling  was  adorned 
with  a  masterpiece  of  hand  painting  covering  the  entire 
overhead,  and  done  by  a  local  artist  who  made  his  home 
here  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Hickory  Inn  was  located  just  a  few  steps  west  of 
where  the  old  Central  Hotel  stood. 

On  February  7th,  1907,  the  old  Hickory  Inn  met  the 
same  fate  which  obliterated  Hickory's  two  former  hotels. 
It  burned  during  the  night  of  a  freezing  rain  and  snow 
storm  which  added  to  the  hazards  of  the  escaping  guests 
and  helpless  fire  fighters. 

Newton — Virginia  Shipp  Hotel  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  50  years.  It  was  built  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  is  owned  by  members  of  the  Shipp  family. 
It  is  a  three-story  brick  building  containing  35  or  40  rooms. 
No  dining  room  is  operated.     The  manager  is  W.  A.  Boyter. 
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Caldwell  Hotel,  Morganton,  has  long  been  a  popular  and,  de- 
lightful commercial  and  resort  stopping  place. 

MORGANTON 

Caldwell  Hotel,  of  modern  construction,  has  been  Mor- 
ganton's  leading  hotel  since  it  was  opened  in  19  2*2.  It  is 
a  four-story  brick  building  containing  60  rooms,  and  its 
dining  room  is  well  known  for  the  splendid  meals  served. 
The  property  is  owned  by  the  Burke  Hotel  Co.,  of  which 
N.  O.  Pitts  is  president  and  H.  Preston  Pitts  is  lessee  and 
manager.  After  serving  in  other  capacities,  Mr.  Pitts  was 
elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  December.  Caldwell  Hotel  ope- 
rates as  an  associate  in  the  Myers  System,  which  includes 
the  Carlheim  Hotel  in  Lenoir  and  four  hotels  in  South 
Carolina  cities. 

The  site  of  the  Caldwell  Hotel  was  the  former  home  of 
Tod  R.  Caldwell,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1870-74.  At 
one  time,  it  is  recorded,  Harvey  Firestone,  Henry  Ford, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Andrew  J.  Mellon  were  guests  at 
the  hotel  and  enjoyed  from  its  porch  the  cool  mountain 
evening  air  during  a  hot  summer.  The  hotel  is  a  favorite 
place  for  winter  hunting  parties. 

Burkemont  Hotel  has  been  another  favorite  stopping 
place  in  Morganton  for  many  years.  It  is  a  brick  build- 
ing containing  about  40  rooms  and  is  owned  by  Charles 
Anderson.  Several  tourist  homes,  including  Mimosatel 
and  Boxwood  Tourist,  offer  additional  desirable  facilities 
for  tourists  and  visitors. 

Rainbow  Grill,  located  near  the  Caldwell  Hotel  and 
operated  by  Cecil  and  Jink  Cline,  and  the  Morganton  Grill 
are  among  the  better  eating  places  in  Morganton. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  Morganton  two  taverns  were  in 
operation  in  the  period  from  around  17  90  well  into  the 
next  century.  These  were  the  Walton  Tavern,  on  a  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Whiteway  Service  Station  and.  operat- 
ed by  Thomas  Walton,  and  McEntire's  Tavern,  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  First  National  Bank.  This  was 
operated  by  William  McEntire,  a  brother-in-law  of  Tom 
Walton. 

During  the  period  from  around  1840  to  1860  Major 
James  C.  Smythe  operated  a  hotel  on  what  is  now  South 
Greene  Street.  Mountain  Inn  was  operated  from  around 
18  60  to  18  90  by  John  Huppold  and  enjoyed  a  widespread 
popularity.  It,  too,  was  on  the  site  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  Hotel  Morganton  was  the  principal  hotel  in  Mor- 
ganton for  around  40  years  from  the  18  80's  until  about 
1921  and  was  an  important  stage  coach  stop.  It  was  a  two- 
story  brick  building  containing  about  20  rooms  and  was 
also  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Whiteway  Service 
Station. 

BLOWING  ROCK 

Mayview  Manor  is  one  of  the  finest  mountain  resort 
hotels  in  the  United  States.  It  is  located  on  top  of  a  huge 
stone  and  is  constructed  of  native  mountain  stone  and 
native  chestnut  bark.  The  building  was  erected  in  1923- 
25  by  Walter  Alexander  of  Charlotte  and  was  started  as  a 
club  to  promote  the  real  estate  development  at  Blowing 
Rock.    (See  picture,  page  5). 

Mayview  Manor  is  five  stories  high,  three  stories  con- 
taining 200  guest  rooms,  one  story  for  the  lobby  and  public 


space,  and  one  for  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  hotel 
has  an  automatic  sprinkler  system.  On  the  grounds  are 
provisions  for  recreational  activities,  including  tennis, 
shuffleboard,  putting,  archery  and  horseshoes.  Also,  horse- 
back riding  on  a  beautiful  estate  nearby  has  become  a  tra- 
dition. Mayview  Manor  has  an  extensive  indoor  enter- 
taining program  for  its  guests,  including  dancing,  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  music,  bridge,  canasta,  contract  and  tourna- 
ment bridge  facilities. 

The  hotel  is  open  from  June  to  October  and  is  operated 
on  the  American  plan.  The  food  is  of  the  very  highest 
type  and  well  prepared,  and  the  hotel  service  is  excellent. 
The'  property  is  now  owned  by  Tom  Broyhill  and  brother, 
and  Milton  M.  Chapman  has  been  the  popular  managing 
director  for  several  years. 

Green  Park  Hotel  has  been  a  popular  stopping  place  for 
around  50  years.  It  contains  8  5  rooms  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  R.  H.  Gore  of  Lauderdale,  Fla.  This  hotel  has 
been  popular  for  many  years  because  of  its  fine  foods  and 
also  because  of  the  adjacent  golf  course.  It  is  open  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  only. 

Watauga  Inn  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "honeymoon 
hotel"  due  to  its  popularity  as  a  stopping  place  for  newly 
weds.  It  is  operated  by  Kenneth  Forbes  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.  Martin  House,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
has  been  a  well-known  stopping  place  for  35  or  40  years. 
It  is  operated  by  Mrs.  Hal  Martin.  Hotel  Skyland,  located 
on  Jones  River  Gorge,  is  probably  the  oldest  hotel  in  Blow- 
ing Rock.  It  has  3  5  rooms  and  a  large  dining  room,  which 
serves  the  public  generally.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by 
E.  J.  Blackwell  of  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  who  also  operates  two 
Florida  restaurants.  Sunshine  Inn,  owned  and  operated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burns,  is  a  family-type  hotel  with  a 
reputation  for  excellent  dining  room  accommodations  and 
food. 

Blowing  Rock  also  has  its  quota  of  tourist  homes  and 
eating  places,  serving  the  many  summer  visitors. 

WAYNESVILLE 

LeFaine  is  Waynesville's  principal  commercial  hotel.  It 
is  a  three-story  brick  building  containing  3  5  rooms  and 
operates  the  year  around.  W.  L.  Kirkpatrick  is  owner  and 
operator.  This  was  formerly  business  property  and  was 
turned  into  a  hotel  about  2  5  years  ago. 

Piedmont  Hotel  is  a  three-story  frame  building  contain- 
ing 3  2  rooms  and  has  been  in  operation  for  40  or  more 
years.  It  is  located  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  near  Waynes- 
ville  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Paul  Hyatt. 

Waynesville  Country  Club,  located  at  Hazelwood,  two 
miles  out  of  Waynesville,  contains  5  7  rooms.  It  was 
formerly  a  dairy  barn  and  was  turned  into  a  club  house 
by  the  owner,  J.  M.  Long.  For  a  few  years  it  was  operated 
as  a  Country  Club  and  then  was  turned  into  a  year  around 
tourist  and  commercial  hotel.      Later  Mr.  Long  sold  it. 

Gordon  Hotel  is  the  largest  of  the  Waynesville  tourist 
places.  It  is  a  large  rambling  three-story  frame  building 
containing  probably  50  rooms  and  is  capable  of  handling 
reasonably  large  conventions.  It  operates  a  splendid  din- 
ing room  and  has  a  large  ball  room.  F.  O.  Dunham  has 
been  operator  for  several  years. 

Waynesville  Hotel  was  a  popular  summer  place  for  many 
years. 
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Smoky  Lodge,  "Waynesville,  is  an  attractive  and 
delightful  eating  place. 
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Mrs.  J.  H.  Howell  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Hyatt  both  operate 
attractive  hotels  for  summer  guests.  Waynesvllle  also 
contains  several  nice  eating  places  in  addition  to  those 
operated  by  the  hotels  and  numbers  of  tourist  homes  and 
motor  courts. 

Chataloochee  Ranch  is  one  of  the  interesting  and  at- 
tractive dude  ranches  operated  in  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains. It  is  located  about  14  miles  from  Waynesville,  off 
the  Soco  Gap  Road.  Organized  horseback  parties  travel 
over  the  Appalachian  trail  during  the  summer  seasons. 
The  Ranch  consists  of  a  central  dining  room  building  and 
a  number  of  ranch  houses  surround  it.  This  is  one  place 
in  North  Carolina  where  skiing  is  enjoyed  in  the  winter 
months  when  sufficient  snow  falls  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.  It  is  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Alexander  and  attracts  many  repeating  guests  from  distant 
states. 

Mountain  View  Inn,  located  near  Dellwood,  three  or  four 
miles  from  Lake  Junaluska  on  the  Soco  Gap  road,  is  a  mod- 
ern two-story  stone  building  erected  two  or  three  years 
ago.  It  contains  40  or  50  rooms  and  has  an  unusually 
fine  dining  room.     It  is  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Medford. 

Turnpike  Inn,  located  near  the  Buncombe-Haywood 
County  line  between  Canton  and  Asheville,  was  a  famous 
stagecoach  stop  for  many  years,  operating  during  the  pe- 
riod of  about  1860  to  around  1900.  Part  of  the  building 
is  still  standing  and  is  used  for  residence  purposes. 

Eagle  Nest,  located  atop  Eagle  Nest  Mountain,  about 
four  miles  from  Waynesville,  was  a  famous  resort  hotel 
for  many  years.  It  was  a  large  frame  building  and  con- 
tained 50-60  rooms.  The  building  was  burned  about  1921- 
2  2  and  was  not  rebuilt. 

The  Lodge,  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feichter,  is  an 
unusually  nice  eating  place. 

BURNSVILLE 

Nu-Wray  Inn  has  become  famous  as  an  eating  place, 
not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  throughout  the  nation,  and 
its  "Old-Time  Recipes,"  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  inn, 
is  in  great  demand  throughout  the  nation.  For  three 
generations  the  name  and  fame  of  this  attractive  inn  have 
been  expanding  and  increasing.  The  first  unit  of  Nu-Wray 
Inn  was  built  in  1833  and  was  used  as  a  home  until  1850. 
Original  logs  in  the  present  building  are  held  together  by 
locust  pins,  and  the  lobby  fireplace,  with  its  early  Ameri- 
can crane  and  utensils,  along  with  the  many  antique  items 
to  be  found  in  cases  around  the  lobby,  furnish  many  pleas- 
ant hours  for  art  lovers  and  others  interested  in  furnish- 
ings of  earlier  days. 

This  place,  enlarged,  was  converted  into  a  hotel  by  Gar- 
ret D.  Ray,  who  continued  its  operation  until  his  death  in 
1912.  For  five  years  the  building  was  closed  until  Wil- 
liam B.  Wray,  who  had  married  Julia  Ray,  daughter  of 
Garret  D.  Ray,  took  over  the  place  in  1917,  remodeled  it 
and  called  it  Nu-Wray  Inn.  After  his  death  in  1932,  Mrs. 
Wray  continued  its  operation  with  her  son,  W.  B.  Wray, 
Jr.,  as  manager.  In  1941  Rush  T.  Wray,  another  son, 
took  over  the  position  of  manager  and  has  continued  as 
such  until  the  present,  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Wray,  own- 
er and  operator. 

Nu-Wray  Inn  is  a  three-story  building,  containing  30 
bedrooms,  and  offers  unusually  fine  sleeping  facilities,  but 
the  extensive  reputation  of  this  inn  has  been  developed  and 
widened  through  its  unusually  high-type  dining  room.  Food 
is   served   family-style    and    is    brought   steaming   hot   from 


Nu-Wray  Inn,  at  Burnsville,  is  far-famed  for  its  delicious  south- 
ern cooking,  served  family-style  and  for  its  comfortable  rooms. 


Hotel  Wilkes,  at  North  Wilkesboro,  has  long  been  a  delightful 
and  folksy  stopping  place. 

the  kitchen  and  is  shoved  at  the  diners  until  they  cry 
"enough."  Visitors  from  many  states  meeting  for  the 
first  time  become  one  large  family  in  the  Nu-Wray  Inn  din- 
ing room.  Indicating  the  extent  of  its  popularity,  the 
hotel  has  registered  guests  from  2  2  different  states  within 
one  week.  Will  Roland  has  been  the  Negro  cook  for  this 
hotel  for  more  than  3  0  years  and  is  rated  as  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  Southern  cooking.  He  is  passing  this  enviable 
art  on  to  his  sons,  who  are  preparing  to  take  his  place. 

Fifty  recipes  from  a  dozen  different  classifications  are 
given  in  "Old-Time  Recipes."  along  with  charcoal  draw- 
ings of  the  lobby  fireplace,  the  Blue  Room  fireplace  with 
its  brass  bed-warmer,  early  flax  wheel,  and  Terry  clock,  of 
Will,  the  colored  chef,  and  Jojo,  the  household  pet  pup. 
It  also  contains  a  poem  on  "The  Blue  Room"  by  Edith  Hud- 
son and  a  picture  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wray,  Sr.,  and  a  recipe 
from  an  old  cook  book,  "How  to  Cook  a  Husband." 

Duncan  Hines  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he 
said,  "Don't  rush  by  this  country  hotel,  if  it  is  anywhere 
near  mealtime." 

NORTH  WILKESBORO 

Hotel  Wilkes  is  the  principal  hotel  in  North  Wilkesboro. 
It  was  erected  in  19  26  by  the  North  Wilkesboro  Hotel  Co., 
which  still  owns  it.  Hotel  Wilkes  is  of  concrete,  steel  and 
brick  construction,  is  six-stories  high  and  contains  6  3 
rooms,  with  lobby  and  business  offices  on  the  first  floor 
and  popular  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  mezzanine 
floor.  The  ball  room,  also  used  for  civic  clubs,  is  located 
on  the  third  floor. 
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J.  B.  McCoy,  popular  hotelman  and  a  stockholder,  open- 
ed the  New  Wilkes  Hotel  as  lessee  and  manager  January 
1,  19  27.  Both  the  hotel  and  the  dining  room  have  been 
centers  for  the  traveling  public  for  many  years.  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy also  operates  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  in  Boone. 

The  Call  Hotel  was  erected  in  19  2' 4  by  Clarence  Call. 
It  is  of  brick  construction,  three-stories  high  and  contains 
20  rooms.  It  was  operated  by  Mr.  Britt  for  several  years 
and  more  recently  has  been  in  charge  of  Walter  Myers. 

In  the  early  days  of  North  Wilkesboro,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Hotel  was  erected  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Horton  on  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street  around  1910.  It  was  of  brick  construc- 
tion, three-stories  high  with  approximately  30  rooms. 
Former  managers  include  Mr.  Rogers  and  George  White, 
and  J.  B.  McCoy  was  manager  until  the  New  Hotel  Wilkes 
was  built. 

Gordon  Hotel,  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Bank 
of  North  Wilkesboro,  was  built  around  1890  and  was  own- 
ed by  W.  A.  Sydnor.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building 
with  long  double  porches.  Around  1915  it  was  moved  and 
operated  for  about  a  decade  as  the  Valley  Hotel. 

Another  hotel  was  rebuilt  in  the  opera  house  structure 
near  the  school  building,  and  was  operated  by  W.  F.  Trog- 
den. 

WILKESBORO 

Wilkesboro,  still  the  county  seat  of  Wilkes  County,  was 
an  important  mountain  center  for  many  years.  When  the 
Southern  Railway  line  from  Winston-Salem,  stopped  at  a 
point  just  across  the  Yadkin  River  from  Wilkesboro,  the 
new  and  bustling  town  of  North  Wilkesboro  began  its 
healthy  development  and  drained  much  of  the  business 
from  Wilkesboro. 

The  Smithey  Hotel,  an  imposing  structure  for  that  pe- 
riod, was  built  in  the  early  18  90s  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
hotel  business  in  the  older  town.  It  was  erected  by  a  stock 
company  composed  of  local  people.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  three-stories  high  with  full  basement  and  contains 
about  40  rooms.     It  is  operated  by  Mrs.   Smithey. 

One  of  the  first  important  Wilkesboro  hotels  was  the 
Nooe  Hotel,  which  stood  near  where  the  present  hardware 
store  is  located.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  1800s,  was  a 
two-story  frame  building  with  long  porches  and  operated 
up  to  Civil  War  times. 

The  Calaway  Hotel,  located  on  a  corner  now  vacant,  op- 
posite the  Court  House,  was  built  before  the  Civil  War 
and  operated  until  around  18  85.  Owners  and  managers 
included  Elisha  Welborn  and  Adolphus  Rousseau.  The 
Wilkesboro  Hotel  was  another  important  eating  and  sleep- 
ing place  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  large 
rambling  frame  building,  containing  a  large  lobby  and 
huge  fire  place.  It  was  operated  for  many  years  by  Robert 
M.  Staley  and  also  by  Elisha  Welborn. 

BOONE 

The  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  has  long  been  Boone's  chief 
commercial  and  resort  hotel.  It  is  located  high  up  on  the 
mountainside  and  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Its  ac- 
commodations, including  a  splendid  dining  room,  have  long 
been  an  attraction  to  visitors,  especially  in  the  summer 
months.  The  building  was  erected  in  1924-25,  by  a  local 
stock  company  with  Dudley  Farthing  and  Clyde  Greene  as 
the  chief  promoters.  The  building  is  of  brick  veneer  and 
contains  47  rooms  in  its  two  main  floors,  with  attic  rooms 
for  hotel  help. 


Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  high  above  the  streets  of  Boone,  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  delightful  commercial  and  summer  resort  place. 


GRAYSTONE  INN,  ROARING  GAP, 
ONE  OF  FINEST  RESORT  HOTELS 

Graystone  Inn  is  one  of  the  finest  resort  hotels  in  North 
Carolina,  located  on  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
Alleghany  County  and  about  four  miles  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.  The  present  building,  erected  in  1928, 
was  constructed  of  gray  granite  quarried  from  the  near  by 
side  of  the  mountain.  It  is  three-stories  high,  contains  60 
bedrooms  and  is  styled  after  Mount  Vernon  with  large 
two-story  granite  columns  in  front.  Graystone  Inn  was 
built  by  Roaring  Gap  Corp.  on  a  site  of  almost  1,000  acres, 
owned  by  the  corporation,  on  the  top  of  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tain. It  contains  a  50  acre  lake  with  boating,  fishing  and 
bathing  beach  facilities;  has  an  18  hole  golf  course,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  south;  has  The  Lodge  located  near  by 
and  owns  several  of  the  fine  cottages  on  the  area;  operates 
riding  stables  and  has  numerous  bridle  paths.  It  has  facil- 
ities for  many  other  types  of  recreation  for  several  groups, 
including  a  colored  recreation  center.  (See  picture,  page 
9  and  old  Roaring  Gap  Hotel,  Page  17). 

The  Roaring  Gap  Corp.  was  formed  around  1925  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  developing  a  fine  summer  rest  and 
recreation  area  for  a  selected  few  wealthy  individuals. 
After  a  survey,  the  principal  promoters  drew  lots  for  sites 
for  their  cottages,  many  of  them  now  palatial  summer 
homes.  One  of  the  chief  promoters  was  the  late  Hugh  G. 
Chatham,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  earlier  Roaring  Gap 
Inn  and  also  had  a  cottage  in  the  area.  Principal  owners 
of  stock  includes:  James  A.  Gray,  Bowman  Gray,  Secretary 
of  Army  Gordon  Gray,  Robert  M.  Hanes,  James  G.  Hanes, 
Ralph  Hanes,  Agnew  Bahnson,  Thurmond  Chatham,  C. 
A.  Leinbach  and  other  Winston-Salem  citizens;  W.  Y. 
Pryor,  Greensboro;  George  Butler  and  Adrene  Moore  of 
Huston  and  Earlie  Slick  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  A.  W. 
Hecker   of   Cleveland,   Ohio,   and   others. 

Soon  after  Graystone  Inn  was  completed  it  was  leased 
by  Leonard  Tufts  of  Pinehurst  Inc.  E.  S.  Fitzgerald  was 
manager  of  Graystone  Inn  in  the  summers  and  of  Carolina 
Inn  at  Pinehurst  in  the  winters  for  several  years.  In  1936, 
Graystone  Inn  was  taken  over  by  Walter  Bovard,  who 
operated  it  until  his  death  in  1946.  Since  that  time  Mrs. 
Walter  Bovard  has  been  manager  of  Graystone  Inn  during 
the  summer.  She  is  also  owner-manager  of  the  Coquina 
at  Almond  Beach,  Florida. 

Back  around  1898,  Roaring  Gap  Inn  had  been  built 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  Graystone  Inn  site, 
but  at  about  the  same  level.  It  was  a  two-story  frame 
building,  containing  about  15  rooms  and  was  burned  in 
1913.  Information  seems  to  indicate  that  a  second  hotel, 
also  of  frame,  but  three-stories  high  and  containing  40  or 
50  rooms  was  built  and  also  burned  prior  to  the  erection 
of  Graystone  Inn. 


In  1935  it  became  necessary  to  refinance  the  hotel  and 
it  was  purchased  by  J.  B.  McCoy  and  R.  G.  Finley,  both  of 
North  Wilkesboro.  Mr.  McCoy  is  manager,  with  C.  A. 
Prince  as  resident  manager. 

The  Carolina  Hotel,  operated  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  Phillips, 
is  a  two-story  building  with  20  or  25  rooms  operated  on 
the  second  floor.  The  Skyline  Restaurant,  operated  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  by  Watt  Gregg,  is  one  of  Boone's 
splendid  eating  places. 

The  Watauga  Hotel  operates  eleven  second  floor  rooms 
with  Mrs.  E.  K.  Johnson  as  manager.  The  Boone  Trail,  a 
nice  eating  place,  specializes  in  western  steaks  and  country 
ham  and  is  operated  by  Ralph  Harley.  The  Gateway  Cafe 
and  the  Mountain  Motel,  the  latter  operated  by  L.  T.  Tatum, 
are  also  good  eating  places. 

Blackburn  House,  operated  by  the  father  of  Spencer 
Blackburn,  one  time  Republican  Congressman,  was  a  fa- 
mous eating  place  in  Boone  from  around  1875  to  1910, 
when  the  building  burned.  It  was  a  large  two-story  frame 
building  of  that  period.  Critcher  House,  another  two-story 
frame  building,  was  operated  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Belk  Store,  from  around  1900  to  1925. 

LAKE  LURE 

Lake  Lure  was  developed  around  1925  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  dam  on  Broad  River,  resulting  in  the  Lake, 
seven  or  eight  miles  long  and  with  more  than  20  miles  of 
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shore  line.  This  huge  project  was  carried  out  by  Chimney 
Rock  Mountains,  Inc.,  owned  largely  by  three  Morse  broth- 
ers of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  Lucius  B.  Morse,  who  had  come 
to  Western  North  Carolina  mountains  for  his  health,  was 
the  chief  developer.  The  main  highway  was  moved  up  to 
higher  level  and  the  original  highway  was  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Lure.  This  development  increased  the 
mountain  attractions  and  resulted  in  the  erection  of  hotels 
near  by. 

Lake  Lure  Inn,  a  modern  fire  proof  building,  was  erected 
near  the  bank  of  Lake  Lure  in  19  26  by  members  of  the 
Tanner  family  of  Rutherfordton,  and  is  still  owned  by 
members  of  the  family.  It  is  a  three-story  building  con- 
taining 50  rooms  and  an  unusually  attractive  lobby  and 
dining  room.  From  it  is  obtained  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
Lake  and  the  towering  mountains.  Lake  Lure  Inn  was 
operated  as  a  hotel  for  several  years,  but  during  World 
War  II  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  operat- 
ed for  three  years  as  a  rest  camp  for  veteran  fliers. 

Last  season  the  Lutheran  Church  leased  the  building  and 
operated  it  as  a  hotel  and  also  held  religious  conferences. 

Rocky  Broad  Inn,  located  nearby,  was  erected  in  19  28 
by  Chimney  Rock  Mountains,  Inc.  Part  of  the  building  is 
three  stories  high  and  contains  25  bed  rooms,  with  busi- 
ness offices  on  the  first  floor.  For  several  years  it  was 
operated  as  an  inn  by  Lee  Powers,  but  during  the  war 
period,  it  also  was  used  as  a  rest  camp  for  pilots.  It  has 
not  been  reopened  since. 

Highway  Patrol  Lodge  is  one  of  the  interesting  develop- 
ments on  Lake  Lure.  Several  years  ago,  after  the  de- 
pression period,  an  interested  company  that  had  taken  over 
large  areas  in  the  Lake  Lure  section  donated  a  site  on  the 
Lake  to  the  State  Highway  Patrol.  Other  friends  of  the 
Patrol  donated  money  and  materials  for  building  and 
equipping  this  unusually  attractive  resort  and  resting  place 
for  the  State's  Patrolmen.  Located  on  a  hill  near  the 
Lake,  it  is  two-stories  high  in  front  and  one-story  in  the 
back.  The  first  floor  is  of  stone  and  the  second  of  chest- 
nut panels.  The  Lodge  contains  10  bed  rooms,  a  large 
kitchen  and  living  room,  with  cooking  facilities  for  indi- 
viduals or  groups  and  showers  and  locker  rooms. 

Highway  Patrol  Lodge  stays  open  from  May  through 
September  and  on  other  special  occasions  and  is  maintain- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions  from  patrol  members  and 
their  friends.  The  rooms  are  $1.50  a  night  and  patrol 
members  and  their  friends  may  pay  for   meals  or  prepare 


Lake  Lure  Inn  is  a  modern  and  delightful  mountain 
resort  hotel. 


their  own  meals.  Control  of  the  Lodge  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  trustees,  all  now  patrol  captains,  L.  R.  Fisher,  W.  E. 
Lentz  and  C.  A.  Speed.  The  place  is  a  delightful  haven  of 
rest  for  highway  patrolmen. 

CHIMNEY  ROCK 

The  natural  mountain  formation,  near  the  end  of  Lake 
Lure,  and  the  reason  for  the  development  of  the  Lake,  has 
been  a  resort  area  from  the  early  days  of  the  Western 
North    Carolina   settlements. 

High  up  the  side  of  Chimney  Rock  Mountain,  the  Cliff- 
dwellers  Inn  was  operated  by  Dr.  Lucius  B.  Morse  for  -15 
or  20  years.  At  this  point  a  club  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  consisting  of  one  main  building  and  cottages, 
were  operated  for  the  benefit  of  Chimney  Rock  visitors. 
Some  2  5  years  ago,  Dr.  Morse  reported  that  80,000  visitors 
climbed  to  Chimney  Rock  at  a  charge  of  $1.00  each.  Re- 
cently completed  is  the  elevator  shaft  through  solid  rock 
to  the  base  of  Chimney  Rock,  256  feet  high.  This  elevator- 
is  reached  by  a  long  horizontal  tunnel  which  is  cut  through 
solid  rock  to  the  base  of  the  elevator.  Reports  are  now, 
that  the  buildings  operated  as  Cliffdwellers  Inn  are  to  be 
torn  away. 

Famous  for  about  half  a  century,  is  Mountain  View  Inn, 
facing  Chimney  Rock,  which  was  built  and  operated  for 
40  years  or  more  by  J.  D.  Flack.  This  building  contains 
20  or  more  rooms  and  a  dining  room.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  it  was  completely  renovated  and  re-furnished  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  J.  Kindley,  who  own  and  operate  it  on  a  year- 
around   basis. 

Near  by  is  Esmeralda  Inn,  which  was  built  and  operated 
for  35  or  40  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Turner.  It  con- 
tains 15  rooms  and  was  operated  for  a  few  years  by  W.  E. 
Flack,  son  of  J.  D.  Flack.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Eichelberger 
have  owned  and  operated  Esmeralda  Inn  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  The  name  was  taken  from  "Esmeralda", 
the  book  written  by  Frances  Hodgeson  Burnett,  who  lived 
at  the  Inn  while  writing  this  book. 

Bat  Cave — At  nearby  Bat  Cave  is  Barker's  Rockwood 
Inn,  famous  for  its  fine  view  and  splendid  meals. 

TRYON 

Tryon  in  Polk  County,  located  in  the  famous  Isothermal 
Belt  with  cool  summers  and  mild  winters,  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  horse  shows  and  other  attractions.  It  has 
both  summer  and  winter  resort  hotels. 

Tryon  Hotel,  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  15 
or  2'0  rooms,  is  the  chief  commercial  hotel.  It  is  operated 
all  year  by  Tom  Costa. 

Oak  Hall  Hotel  is  a  large  three-story  frame  building 
containing  about  6  5  rooms.  It  operates  all  year  on  both 
the  American  and  European  plans.  It  has  been  a  popular 
resort  place  for  many  years. 

Mimosa  Inn,  a  modern  two-story  building,  contains  30 
rooms  and  is  operated  on  the  American  plan  all  year.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  Waverly  Heater. 

Pine  Crest  Inn  is  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
3  2  rooms.  It  has  been  operating  for  a  number  of  years  as 
a  winter  hotel.     Carter  Brown  is  the  owner  and  operator. 

Tryon  also  has  a  number  of  splendid  tourist  homes  and 
boarding  houses,  as  well  as  popular  eating  places. 

Macaboy  House,  near  Tryon,  was  famous  before  and 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is  described  in  an  article 
in  this  issue  by  Virgil  St.  Cloud. 

Saluda — Saluda  Inn,  consisting  of  the  central  building 
and  cabins,  is  popular  as  a  stopping  place  for  outside  vis- 
itors and  caters  to  a  clientele  interested  in  horseback  rid- 
ing. 

Mountain  Manor  is  a  popular  stopping  place  operated  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Needham  on  the  American  plan.  Sky-Vue 
Lodge  also  attracts  many  visitors.  All  of  these  are  small 
nice  places.  The  principal  hotel  in  Saluda  burned  down 
several  years  ago. 

RUTHERFORDTON 

Isothermal  Hotel,  taking  its  name  from  the  famous  equal 
temperature  belt,  is  the  third  hotel  of  the  same  name  to 
be  operated  in  Rutherfordton.  The  present  hotel  building 
is  three  stories  high  and  contains  5  2  rooms,  constructed 
of  brick  with  automatic  sprinkler  system.  The  present 
building  was  opened  in  1942,  and  the  modern  dining  room 
carries  on  the  long  established  tradition  of  fine  foods.  The 
hotel  was  formerly  owned  by  Kenneth  Tanner,  but  during 
the  past  decade  or  more  has  been  owned  by  M.  E.  Gresham, 
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Isothermal  Hotel,  at  Rutherfordton,  has  long  been  famous  for 
its   delicious  foods  and   delightful   atmosphere. 


a  name  well  known  earlier  in  hotel  circles  in  Western 
North  Carolina.  W.  M.  Burton  has  been  lessee-manager 
since  last  summer. 

The  first  Isothermal  Hotel  was  opened  prior  to  1890. 
This  building  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  two-story 
frame  building  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  present  modern 
hotel.  Some  reports  indicate  that  the  first  or  an  earlier 
Isothermal  Hotel  was  located  on  the  present  courthouse 
site. 

In  earlier  days  of  Rutherfordton  the  Hodge  Hotel,  a 
two-story  frame  building  located  on  Maple  Street,  was  in 
operation  around  18  7  5  and  for  several  years  thereafter. 
Central  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  building,  containing 
about  20  rooms,  was  operated  from  around  1910  to  about 
1925.  Rutherfordton  now  has  its  quota  of  tourist  camps 
and  satisfactory  eating  places. 

Forest  City — Blanton  Hotel,  a  two-story  building,  is  the 
chief  stopping  place  in  Forest  City.  It  operates  its  own 
dining  room.  Smith's  Hotel  is  also  in  operation.  Mc- 
Brayer  Hotel,  a  small  frame  building,  was  operated  in 
Forest  City  from  around  1890  to  about  1915. 

Thermal  City — When  Thermal  City  had  prospects  of  be- 
coming a  city  in  reality  around  1900  when  it  was  an  im- 
portant shipping  point  for  tan  bark,  crossties,  and  other 
mountain  and  forest  products,  the  railroad  built  and  ope- 
rated the  three-story  Thermal  Hotel.  Because  of  changing 
conditions,   the  hotel   did  not  operate  very   long. 

LENOIR 

Carlheim  Hotel  at  Lenoir  has  two  or  more  claims  to 
fame.  One  is  that  this  was  the  first  hotel  in  the  United 
States  to  serve  sizzling  steaks  prepared  on  vitrified  china 
platters.  Another  is  that  every  room  in  the  original  part 
of  the  hotel  has  a  different  type  of  wood  in  its  ceiling, 
including  walnut,  cherry,  oak,  pine,  cedar  and  many  others. 
The  name  is  of  German  origin  and  means   Charles'  Home. 

The  Carlheim  was  built  by  Dr.  Albert  Houck  for  use 
as  a  hospital.  However,  he  lost  it  about  the  time  it  was 
completed.  For  a  time  it  was  known  as  the  Archer  Hotel 
operated  by  a  Mr.  Archer.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  Miss 
Otis,  who  employed  two  men  to  operate  it.  One  was  Mr. 
Barry,  who  handled  the  rooms,  and  Mr.  Eichar,  who  had 
charge  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  Mr.  Eichar  who  introduced 
the  sizzling  steaks  in  this  country,  and  the  hotel  continued 
to  serve  them  up  until  the  World  War  II  period. 

Around  19  20  the  hotel  was  purchased  by  S.  Q.  Myers, 
prominent  hotel  man  who  operated  it  until  his  death.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Myers  and  has  been  managed  for 
several  years  by  William  Clement.  Mr.  Myers  added  30 
rooms,  giving  the  hotel  about  8  0  guest  rooms,  and  built 
a  banquet  hall  and  a  dining  room  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. The  hotel  is  popular  and  is  famous  for  the  fine 
foods  served. 

Mrs.  Fred  Carlisle  operates  a  small  hotel  in  Lenoir,  and 
other  attractive  tourist  homes  and  delightful  eating  places 
are  to  be  found  in  this  little  mountain  city,  as  well  as  in 
other  places  in  Caldwell  County. 

MARION 

Hotel  James,  formerly  Marianna  Hotel,  proclaiming  that 
it  is  the  "best  little  hotel  in  North  Carolina,"  was  erected 
in  190  9  by  the  Marion  Hotel  Co.,  a  local  stock  organiza- 
tion. About  eight  years  ago  the  building  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  eight  rooms  and  several  baths,  giving 
it  50  rooms.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building  with  sprink- 
ler system. 


Later  the  property  was  purchased  by  C.  F.  James  and 
is  still  owned  by  his  estate.  W.  H.  Britt,  Jr.,  has  been 
manager  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  hotel  does  not 
operate  a  dining  room. 

Hotel  McDowell,  formerly  Eagle  Hotel  and  also  Smith 
Hotel,  was  built  around  1900  by  a  local  stock  company.  It 
is  now  owned  by  O.  H.  Pitts.  The  building  is  of  brick  con- 
struction, three  stories  high  and  contains  28  rooms.  I.  L. 
Ferree  is  lessee,  and  J.  W.  Williams  became  manager  last 
year.  The  hotel  has  operated  the  Royal  Cafe,  a  splendid 
eating  place,   for  several  years. 

An  earlier  Marion  hotel  was  the  Flemming  Hotel  operat- 
ed for  several  years  by  the  Gruber  family.  This  hotel  prob- 
ably started  around  187  5  and  was  operated  until  about 
1920.  Later  it  was  turned  into  a  hospital  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Miller  and  is  now  the  site  of  the  Sinclair  Filling  Station. 
It  was  a  two-story  brick  building  with  a  porch  extending 
over  the  sidewalk  and  contained  probably   2  5   rooms. 

Lake  Tahoma  Grill  is  a  popular  eating  place  four  miles 
west  of   Marion. 

Allison's  Grill,  one  mile  west  of  Marion,  is  noted  for  its 
barbecue,    chicken   and   steaks. 

Old  Fort — Ragle  Hotel,  operated  by  H.  A.  Ragle,  has 
been  Old  Fort's  principal  hotel  for  many  years.  It  is  a 
frame  two-story  building  containing  about  2  5  rooms  and 
operates  a  popular  dining  room.  Other  popular  hotels  of 
earlier  days  were  the  Sandlin  House  and  the  Mauney 
House. 

Round  Knob — Round  Knob,  famous  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  Andrews  Geyser  and  as  the  terminus  of  the  Southern 
Railway  until  it  started  across  the  mountain,  was  the  site 
of  the  Round  Knob  Hotel  which  operated  for  a  few  years 
until  it  burned. 

Point  Lookout — McCurry's  Trading  Post  is  a  popular 
eating  place  up  the  mountainside. 

Little  Switzerland — Little  Switzerland  Inn  is  a  delight- 
ful summer  hotel  on  top  of  the  mountain  in  northern  Mc- 
Dowell County  in  an  area  "discovered"  and  developed  by 
the  late  Associate  Justice  Heriot  Clarkson,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  The  inn  contains  4  5  rooms  and 
operates  seasonally  on  the  American  plan.  Mrs.  Ida  Clark- 
son  Jones  is  owner  and  operator.  The  Big  Lynn  Lodge, 
consisting  of  cottages,  is  operated  during  the  summer  sea- 
son by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Johns.  Echo  Cottage,  Over- 
cloud Cottage  and  Hardwick  House  are  favorite  and  popu- 
lar stopping  places  at  Little  Switzerland,  astride  the  line 
between   McDowell   and   Mitchell   Counties. 

Wild  Acres — Wild  Acres  Hotel  is  a  place  of  unusual 
interest.  It  is  located  about  two  miles  off  the  highway 
from  Marion  to  Spruce  Pine  and  is  a  few  miles  south  of 
Little  Switzerland.  Its  interest  centers  around  the  plans 
made  for  it  and  the  several  hundred  mountain  acres  sur- 
rounding it  and  later  uses  of  the  property. 

Wild  Acres  was  a  dream  of  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author 
of  "The  Clansman",  "Leopards'  Spots",  "The  One  Wo- 
man" and  of  the  great  human  drama  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." Around  19  25  Mr.  Dixon  conceived  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping an  artist  colony  far  in  the  mountain  region  in 
northern  McDowell  County.  He  bought  several  hundred 
acres,  sold  lots  for  cottages  and  erected  the  Wild  Acres 
Hotel.  This  was  a  large  frame  building,  one  and  two 
stories  high,  and  contained  15  or  more  rooms.  The  dining 
room  and  assembly  hall  were  located  in  an  adjoining  build- 
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Tapoco  Lodge,  in    Graham   County,    near  the   Tennessee   line, 

,is  a  Mgh-type  eating  and  sleeping  place  owned  and 

operated  by  the  Tallassee  Power  Co. 

ing,  and  in  another  nearby  building  was  the  laundry  and 
servants'  quarters.  A  road  was  built  from  Highway  NC 
2  6  about  two  miles  long  to  the  mountain  spur  on  which 
Wild  Acres  is  located. 

Wild  Acres  was  designed  as  a  recreational  center  for 
artists  of  all  types,  and  14  separate  clubs  were  to  be  estab- 
lished. Within  two  or  three  years,  just  before  or  about 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  19  28  financial  panic,  the 
development  went  on  the  rocks.  The  property  was  sold 
sometime  later  by  Associate  Justice  J.  Wallace  Winborne, 
as  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  Ring- 
ling  Brothers  and  was  operating  as  the  Ringling  Art  School 
about  five  years  ago.  About  that  time  it  was  purchased 
by  Richard  Blumenthal,  Charlotte  businessman,  who  makes 
the  hotel  available  for  summer  conferences  of  various  or- 
ganizations, including  Jewish  meetings  and  for  the  smaller 
churches  of  various  denominations  in  Charlotte.  During 
the  summer  months  he  keeps  a  crew  to  handle  the  various 
activities  and  services,  and  furnishes  this  meeting  place 
on  a  cost  basis.  Mr.  Blumenthal  has  his  home  nearby  and 
spends  summer  week-ends  and  other  periods  in  this  moun- 
tain retreat. 

ROBBINSVILLE 

Crisp  Hotel,  now  more  of  a  boarding  house,  was  given 
publicity  sometime  ago  in  Ripley's  "Believe  It  Or  Not", 
which  made  the  claim  that  it  was  the  only  hotel  structure 
with  floors  and  bedrooms  below  the  street  level.  This  hotel 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  descending  from  the 
street   level. 

This  hotel  has  still  another  claim  to  fame.  It  was  form- 
erly known  as  the  Swank  Hotel,  by  no  means  reflecting  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  but  because  it  was  originally  built 
and  operated  by  a  man  named  Swank. 

Snowbird  Mountain  Lodge,  located  12  miles  northwest 
of  Robbinsville  and  three  miles  from  Joyce  Kilmer  Forest, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  to  be  found  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountain  area,  located  in  virgin  forests  on  top 
of  Snowbird  Mountain.  This  lodge  was  completed  in  1941 
and  is  built  of  stone  and  wood.  The  rooms  are  paneled  in 
a  variety  of  woods  including  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  chest- 
nut and  othersrand  the  bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture 
is  made  of  these  woods.  It  contains  16  bedrooms.  A 
natural  mountain  spring  supplies  the  Lodge  with  pure 
cool  water.  From  this  height  a  beautiful  panoramic  view 
of  mountain  peaks,  valleys  and  arms  of  Lake  Santeetlah 
spread  out  below.  Edwin  M.  and  Arthur  W.  Wolf  built, 
own   and   operate   Snowbird   Mountain   Lodge. 

Tapoco  Lodge,  located  at  Tapoco  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Graham  County  and  near  the  Tennessee  line,  takes 
its  name  from  the  first  two  letters  in  the  name  of  the  own- 
ing company,  Tallassee  Power  Company,  a  branch  of  the 
Alumnium  Company  of  America.  In  this  high  mountain 
area,  a  fine  three-story  brick  building  with  a  two-story  an- 
nex has  been  erected  to  provide  accommodations  for  a  high 
type  of  tourist  trade.  Tapoco  Lodge  contains  3  2  rooms 
and  operates  one  of  the  nicest  dining  rooms  to  be  found 
in  the  mountain  area.  It  operates  throughout  the  year 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  J.  E.  Hausley. 

Joyce  Kilmer  Inn  is  a  nice  well  furnished,  well  con- 
structed and  well  operated  stopping  place  in  Robbinsville. 
It  consists  of  a  dining  room  and  cabins  and  is  in  charge  of 
William  Soderquist. 


MURPHY 

Regal  Hotel,  a  brick  building  containing  50  rooms,  has 
been  Murphy's  principal  commercial  hotel  in  recent  years. 
It  was  owned  and  operated  for  several  years  by  Mrs.  Thelma 
Dickey  Phipps.  Recently  the  Regal  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  modernized.  It  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  honey  and  hot  biscuits  for  breakfast.  Henry  E.  Sea- 
mon  recently  became  manager. 

Dickey  Hotel,  a  frame  rambling  two-story  building  con 
taining  60  rooms,  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  in  Murphy 
for  about  half  a  century,  from  the  1880s  to  1935-7.  It  was 
widely  known  for  its  delicious  meals  prepared  and  served 
family  style  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Dickey.  The  build- 
ing was  torn  down  recently. 

The  Cherokee  Hotel  is  a  newer  addition  to  the  hotel 
accommodations  in  Murphy. 

Andrews — Junaluska  Terrace  Hotel,  named  for  the  fa- 
mous Cherokee  Indian  chief,  is  a  delightful  commercial  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  bustling 
town  of  Andrews.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Baity.  The  Riverside  Hotel,  operated  at  Andrews 
for  many  years,  has  been  torn  down. 

NEWLAND 

Parkway  Hotel,  containing  3  0  rooms,  serves  the  public  in 
this  small  mountain  community,  which  attracts  many  sum- 
mer visitors. 

Banner  Elk — Lowe  Hotel  has  been  a  famous  stopping 
place  in  this  mountain  area  of  Avery  County  from  around 
1910.  Bob  Lowe,  a  Democrat,  and  his  wife,  a  vonCannon 
and  a  Republican,  satisfied  all  types  of  politicians.  The  large 
dining  room,  famous  for  its  foods,  had  a  large  Dutch  fire- 
place, six  feet  long,  and  created  a  cozy  atmosphere.  Honey 
and  hot  biscuits  were  a  specialty.  Afterwards  for  several 
years,  Miss  Fannie  Lowe,  a  daughter,  operated  the  hotel. 

Pinnacle  Inn  is  a  summer  resort  hotel  operated  in  and  by 
Lees-McRae  Institute,  a  Presbyterian  school  at  Banner  Elk. 
It  operates  as  a  hotel  only  during  the  summer  months,  and 
the  boy  and  girl  self-help  students  work  at  the  hotel  as 
bellhops,  maids  and  waitresses  during  their  vacation  period. 
The  school  dining  room  and  dormitory  rooms  in  the  stone 
buildings  are  utilized,  and  Pinnacle  Inn  caters  to  various 
types  of  conventions  and  meetings.  B.  L.  Baucom  is  man- 
ager. 

BREVARD 

Franklin  Hotel,  a  three-story  frame  building  containing 
7  5  rooms,  has  been  in  operation  in  Brevard  for  many  years. 
It  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

The  Waltermyre,  a  brick  building  containing  40  rooms, 
has  been  operating  for  a  number  of  years.  T.  W.  Whitmire 
is  owner  and  operator. 

Sapphire — The  well  known  Fairfield  Inn  is  now  the  Tatum 
Sky  Club  and  continues  to  operate  as  a  high  type  seasonal 
resort  hotel.  The  building  contains  7  5  rooms.  The  low 
ground  caused  by  early  mining  operations  in  front  of  the 
building  has  been  turned  into  a  beautiful  lake.  Recrea- 
tional   activities    on    the    grounds    and    in    the    surrounding 
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Eseeola  Lodge,  Linville,  is  a  delightful  stopping  place  in  a 
bewitching  mountain  area. 
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Sunset  Farms,  near  Whittier,  a  delightfully  different  summer 
resort  with  central  building  and  cabins. 

scenic  area  include  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lake  and  hik- 
ing and  horseback  riding.  The  Tatum  Sky  Club  caters  to 
a  select  and  high  type  of  clientele.  (See  picture,  Page  8.) 

Lake  Toxaway — Lake  Toxaway  Inn  was  a  very  famous 
hotel  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  located  at  the 
end  of  the  Lake  Toxaway  Line  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
was  designed  to  compete  with  the  then  famous  old  Battery 
Park  Hotel  in  Asheville.  Oldtimers  recall  that  it  was  a  very 
large  three-story  frame  building,  and  seemed  to  recall  that 
it  had  at  least  200  rooms.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Jennings 
from  Philadelphia  and  operated  as  a  summer  resort  place 
for  wealthy  visitors  to  the  State.  After  the  great  flood  of 
1916  washed  away  the  Lake  Toxaway  dam,  Lake  Toxaway 
Inn  began  its  decline  and  soon  passed  from  the  picture. 

SYLVA 

The  Carolina  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  building  contain- 
ing 40  rooms,  has  been  Sylva's  principal  commercial  hotel 
since  it  was  built  25  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was  owned  by 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  and  is  now  owned  by  Harry  Hastings.  H. 
L.  Bass  is  lessee-manager  of  the  hotel  and  his  son,  H.  L. 
Bass,  Jr.,  is  assistant  manager.  The  hotel  operates  a  coffee 
shop  in  the  summer  to  accommodate  the  many  visitors  who 
stop  enroute  to  nearby  Newfound  Gap  and  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  Sylva  Hotel  is  a  frame  two-story  building  containing 
20  or  25  rooms  and  is  located  near  the  railroad  station.  It 
is  operated  by  Mrs.  Monteith. 

Lloyd's  Hotel  is  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  18 
rooms,  and  is  operated  with  rooms  only  by  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Velk's  Cafe  and  Park  Lunch  are  nice  eating  places. 

Webster,  county  seat  of  Jackson  County  until  county 
affairs  were  moved  to  Sylva,  probably  had  a  hotel,  but  no 
definite  information  is  available  immediately. 

Cashiers — High  Hampton  Inn,  in  southern  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, has  been  a  high  type  summer  resort  hotel  for  many  years. 
It  is  constructed  of  stone,  bark  and  shingles,  containing  8  5 
rooms  and  is  in  a  beautiful  mountain  setting.  Several  cot- 
tages are  available,  and  lake  fishing  and  boating  and  a 
nearby  golf  course  furnish  additional  attractions.  High 
Hampton,  former  summer  home  of  General  Wade  Hampton 
of  South  Carolina,  has  been  owned  for  several  years  by  E.  L. 
McKee  with  W.  F.  Lewis  as  manager. 

Whittier — Sunset  Farm,  located  four  miles  east  of  Whit- 
tier in  Jackson  County,  has  developed  a  far-flung  reputation 
as  a  summer  resort  place.  Its  dining  room,  serving  fresh 
foods  well-prepared,  from  its  own  farms,  causes  Duncan 
Hines  to  remark,  "A  place  I  have  visited  several  times  and 
always  enjoy  very  much."  Sunset  Farm  is  operated  by 
Judge  Felix  Alley's  daughter  and  her  midwestern  husband, 
and  has  been  a  haven  for  wealthy  midwestern  groups  during 
its  15  or  20  years  in  operation.  Trail  riding  and  hiking  are 
important  activities.  The  plant  consists  of  a  central  inn  and 
cottages.     E.  M.  Bumgarner  is  manager. 

FRANKLIN 

Hearn  Hotel,  a  frame  building  containing  3  5  rooms,  has 
been  the  principal  commercial  and  tourist  hotel  in  Franklin 
for  many  years.  Franklin  Terrace  Hotel,  containing  32 
rooms,  is  widely  known  as  a  tourist  resort.  Kelly's  Inn  and 
Tea  Room,  operated  by  Miss  Lassie  Kelly,  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular  as  a  delightful  place  and  22  rooms  are 
available  for  guests. 

Buck  Creek  Ranch,  near  Franklin,  is  a  new  ranch  house 
accommodating  about  40  guests.    It  is  in  the  heart  of  Nanta- 


hala  Forest  and  offers  horseback  riding,  fishing  and  hiking 
facilities.     It  is  operated  by  The  Lathams. 

Highlands — Central  Hotel  is  the  principal  year-around 
commercial  and  tourist  hotel  in  Highlands,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  tourist  spots  to  be  found  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina. Seasonal  hotels  and  inns  include  Highlands  Country 
Club  with  110  rooms,  Highland  Manor  with  4  8  rooms,  King's 
Inn  with  3  5  rooms,  Pierson  Inn  with  25  rooms,  Highlands 
Inn,  Hotel  Edwards,  Potts  House  and  Tricemont  Terrace, 
all  of  which  provide  excellent  summer  accommodations. 
Tricemont  Terrace  is  especially  famous  for  its  fine  foods. 

HAYESVILLE 

Moore's  Tourist  Court,  with  excellent  dining  room,  is  the 
principal  stopping  place  in  Hayesville. 

BRYSON  CITY 

Calhoun  Hotel  is  a  modern  brick,  two-story  hotel  contain- 
ing 2  5  rooms  and  operates  a  splendid  dining  room.  This 
was  formerly  the  Freeman  House,  and  an  interesting  story 
is  connected  with  its  beginning.  Mrs.  Freeman,  a  widow, 
had  operated  the  old  Freeman  House,  across  the  street, 
which  had  become  famous  and  was  a  haven  for  traveling 
men  in  that  area.  The  old  Freeman  House  was  a  rambling 
two-story  frame  building  with  double  porches  and  contained 
about  20  rooms.  Mrs.  Freeman  served  delicious  and  abund- 
ant family-style  meals  starting  from  around  1920.  The 
regular  traveling  men  joined  with  her  and  bought  stock  in 
raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Freeman  House, 
now  the  Calhoun  Hotel.  After  about  nine  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  new  hotel,  built  about  1930,  Mrs.  Freeman  an- 
nounced that  she  had  completely  paid  off  the  stock  pur- 
chased by  her  friends  among  the  "drummers."  A  year  or 
two  later  around  1940  she  died. 

Fryemont  Inn  has  become  a  very  famous  summer  resort 
hotel,  located  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  the  edge  of 
Bryson  City.  It  is  built  along  rustic  lines  and  has  a  delight- 
ful mountain  atmosphere.  It  is  located  on  the  border  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  This  property 
was  developed  some  30  years  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frye  and 
has  been  operated  during  that  period  by  them  and  by  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Randolph.  Fryemont  Inn  contains 
about  6  5  rooms  and  caters  to  a  high  type  of  clientele. 

Cherokee — Ocona  Luftee  Inn,  on  the  banks  of  the  beauti- 
ful mountain  stream,  Ocona  Luftee  River,  and  in  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation,  is  a  small  stopping  place  catering 
to  the  many  visitors  to  this  Indian  village.  It  consists  of 
rooms  and  cottages,  and  Mrs.  Sonie  E.  Beck  is  proprietor. 

JEFFERSON 

Jefferson,  when  laid  out  and  established  as  the  county  seat 
of  Ashe  County,  within  the  two  or  three  years  after  the 
county  was  formed  in  179  9  and  named  for  President  Jeffer- 
son, was  a  key  point  in  travel  across  the  mountains  from 
Salem  to  Jonesboro,  Tenn.  Later  it  became  a  principal  stage- 
coach stop  and  boasts  of  harboring  overnight  two  presidents, 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson,  on  their  trips  from 
North  Carolina  to  Tennessee. 

Naturally,  Jefferson  developed  important  hotels  and  eat- 
ing places  even  though  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  three 
miles  away,  caused  the  recent  development  of  a  new  town, 
West  Jefferson.  The  result  is  that  Jefferson  does  not  now 
have  a  hotel,  although  it  is  a  place  of  delightful  residence 
for  many  of  the  business  men  in  the  nearby  bustling  West 
Jefferson. 


Little  Phoenix  Lodge,  near  Jefferson,  on  Phoenix  Creek, 
tral  building  is  shown;  cabins  are  in  trees  with 
mountain  stream  between. 
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The  first  hotel  was  erected  just  east  of  the  Court  House 
and  was  operated  by  Frank  Hardin.  It  was  a  log  house 
covered  with  boarding,  two-stories  high  and  additions  gave 
it  12  or  15  rooms.  It  was  operated  until  after  the  War 
Between  the  States  and,  after  approximately  150  years,  it 
is  still  used  for  apartments. 

Jefferson  Inn  was  erected  about  18  20  as  the  home  of 
Colonel  George  Bower  and  transformed  into  a  hotel  around 
1865,  continuing  operation  as  a  hotel  until  about  1920.  It 
was  a  fine  two-story  brick  building  and  with  the  brick  addi- 
tion at  the  back,  contained  15  or  20  rooms.  It  also  is  still 
standing  and  in  good  repair. 

Mountain  Inn  was  built  about  188  5  as  a  hotel,  by  Mark 
Hardin.  It  was  a  fine  hotel,  two-stories  high,  with  double 
porches  and  contained  15  or  2'0  rooms.  It  was  the  principal 
hotel  during  a  period  when  Jefferson  was  larger  than  Ashe- 
ville.  It  is  still  operated  by  R.  R.  Griggs,  but  with  rooms 
only. 

Kit  Carson  Inn,  named  for  the  famous  explorer  and  the 
home  of  members  of  his  family,  was  built  around  18  50  and 
was  turned  into  a  hotel  around  1895.  This  two-story  brick 
building  with  10  or  12  rooms,  continued  to  offer  room  and 
board  until  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Little  Phoenix  Lodge,  located  three  miles  north  of  Jef- 
ferson on  Phoenix  Creek,  is  a  delightful  summer  resort.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  nearby  Little  Phoenix  Mountain. 
It  includes  a  central  building,  with  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  lobby  and  six  cottages,  and  has  established  a  reputation 
as  a  delightful  summer  place.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Miss  Frances  C.  Thomas. 

Healing  Springs  Hotel,  the  former  Glendale  Springs  Ho- 
tel and  Shatley  Springs  Inn  and  Cottages,  are  referred  to 
in  other  items  devoted  to  present  and  former  springs  re- 
sort hotels. 

WEST  JEFFERSON 

Hotel  Tucker  has  been  West  Jefferson's  principal  com- 
mercial hotel  for  the  past  2  5  years  or  practically  from  the 
beginning  of  this  young  but  thriving  mountain  town.  It  is 
a  two-story  brick  building,  contains  about  2  5  rooms  and  is 
operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Tucker.  The  dining  room 
•makes  a  specialty  of  serving  meals  country  style. 

Tugman's  Inn,  catering  especially  to  tourists  and  travel- 
ers, is  a  three-story  frame  building  containing  25  rooms.  It 
is  a  neat  and  attractive  place  and  has  been  operated  by  Mrs. 
B.  W.  Tugman  for  about  ten  years.  It  serves  only  one  meal 
— breakfast. 

West  Jefferson  Hotel  is  a  new  two-story  brick  building, 
containing  about  20  rooms.  It  has  been  operated  by  Miss 
Belva  Calloway  for  about  four  years.     No  meals  are  served. 

The  City  Cafe  and  Hotel  serves  meals  and  has  about  15 
rooms  for  transients. 

Graybeal's  Coffee  Shop,  a  delightful  eating  place,  was  due 
to  be  in  its  new  and  modern  home  by  the  time  this  item 
appears.  This  coffee  shop  has  been  operated  by  Mrs.  Carl 
B.  Graybeal  since  194  5  in  her  husband's  drug  store.  The 
new  dining  room  provides  seating  capacity  for  190  guests 
and  can  be  cut  off  into  three  dining  rooms,  seating  4  5,   4  5 


Black  Bear-  Inn,  near  West  Jefferson,  famous  throughout  the 
State  for  fine  family-style  meals  served. 

and  100  guests.  Mrs.  Graybeal  specializes  in  sugar  cured 
ham,  fried  chicken,  honey  and  in  homemade  delicacies,  in- 
cluding hot  rolls  and  strawberry  jam. 

West  Jefferson  is  soon  to  have  a  new  and  modern  hotel. 
Mr.  Colvard,  of  the  Colvard  Oil  Co.,  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
verting his  large  red  brick  colonial  style  residence  in  the 
heart  of  the  community  into  a  hotel  and  is  adding  two  two- 
story  brick,  steel  and  cinder  block  wings.  This  will  give 
probably  50  rooms  and  will  constitute  the  first  unit  of  a  hotel 
to  be  enlarged  as  demand  requires.  When  completed  this 
will  give  West  Jefferson  a  thoroughly  modern  hotel. 

Black  Bear  Inn,  located  six  miles  southwest  of  West  Jef- 
ferson, on  the  Boone  road,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  eating 
places  in  the  entire  mountain  area.  It  is  the  former  Fred 
Ray  farm  home  and  started  as  an  eating  place  about  20 
years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Ray  began  serving  meals  to  the  public. 
The  business  has  grown  so  that  most  of  her  guests  are  re- 
peaters, returning  summer  after  summer.  Many  lowland- 
ers  have  bought  sites  and  built  cottages,  just  to  be  near 
enough  to  take  their  meals  at  Black  Bear  Inn.  Mr.  Ray 
operates  the  farm,  producing  most  of  the  foods  served. 
Several  meats,  chicken,  ham,  steak  and  others,  as  well  as 
many  vegetables  and  desserts,  are  on  the  table  at  every 
meal.     The  place  is  filled  from  June  through  September. 

TAYLORS  VILLE 

The  Alexandria  Hotel  is  the  principal  eating  and  sleeping 
place  in  Taylorsville.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building 
containing  3  8  rooms,  and  is  now  owned  by  N.  B.  Smithey  of 
North  Wilkesboro.  This  hotel  was  erected  around  19  23  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Camp- 
bell Hotel.  Taylorsville  has  other  nice  rooming  and  eating 
places. 

Information  on  the  former  Davis  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Hotel  and  the  present  All  Healing  Springs  Inn  is  included  in 
other  articles  on  springs  hotels. 


Coastal  Plain  Hotels  on  Shipping  Lanes,  In  Beach  Areas 


The  Coastal  Plain  area,  extending  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  distances  ranging  roughly  from 
75  to  100  miles,  contains  the  part  of  North  Carolina 
which  was  first  settled.  Its  communities  grew  up  on 
the  ocean  or  on  sounds  or  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers  which  were  navigable  for  many  miles  into  the 
interior. 

Inns,  taverns  and  hotels  developed  at  strategic 
points  to  offer  living  accommodations  to  ship  crews 
and  the  uplanders  who  visited  these  points  to  pur- 
chase goods.  Many  such  places  developed  in  the 
earlier  days,  numbers  of  which  have  grown  into 
larger  communities.  Others,  due  to  shifting  trade 
lanes,  have  failed  to  grow  or  have  been  abandoned 
altogether.  Shipbuilding,  as  well  as  ocean  and  sound 
traffic,  fishing  and  other  related  activities  have  been 


important  industries  in  the  area  from  its  early  days. 

Summer  resort  communities,  with  their  comple- 
ment of  hotels,  have  developed  wonderfully  during 
the  past  75  years  and  many  thousands  from  this 
and  other  states  flock  to  the  beaches  from  the  sum- 
mer's heat.  Hotels  and  eating  places  have  been  built 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

Away  from  the  beaches  and  usually  on  navigable 
streams,  other  communities  have  grown  up  as  cen- 
ters through  which  agricultural  products  are  distrib- 
uted. In  some  communities  in  this  area  manufac- 
turing plants  have  become  established.  These  all 
require  living  quarters,  usually  hotels,  and  many  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  are  considered  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 
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Cape  Fear  Hotel  has  been  Wilmington's  finest  stopping 
place  for  25  years. 


WILMINGTON 

Hotel  Cape  Fear  has  been  Wilmington's  largest  and  most 
modern  hotel  since  it  was  erected  and  opened  in  February, 
19  25.  It  was  called  "Wilmington's  million  dollar  hotel" 
although  it  finally  cost  only  $850,000.  A  local  stock  com- 
pany organized  as  a  community  project,  bought  the  site, 
sold  bonds  and  erected  the  hotel.  Later  it  had  to  be  re- 
financed and  in  1935  was  purchased  by  L.  T.  Alverson  and 
his  wife,  Freda  Alverson,  of  New  York,  who  still  own  it. 
Cape  Fear  Hotel  is  nine  stories  high,  contains  204  roomes 
and  is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  fireproof  construction. 
Two  additions  have  been  made,  one  of  35  rooms  in  1937  and 
the  other  in  1940  when  18  rooms  were  added  and  a  modern 
fireproof  connecting  storage  garage  was  constructed.  New 
self— service  elevators  were  installed  and  other  improve- 
ments were  made  about  two  years  ago,  including  remodeling 
of  the  ballroom. 

Sidney  J.  Rivenbark,  who  started  with  the  hotel  as  night 
manager  of  the  coffee  shop,  moved  up  through  the  ranks 
until  he  was  appointed  manager  January  1,  1939,  and  has 
since  held  that  position.  During  recent  years  the  dining 
room  has  not  been  in  operation,  but  after  redecoration  and 
other  improvements,  the  dining  room  plans  to  open  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Skinner.  It  is  expected 
to  continue  an  earlier  reputation  of  fine  foods.  The  hotel 
caters  to  conventions,  civic  clubs  and  other  gatherings. 

Wilmington  Hotel  was  built  around  1915  and  was  operated 
for  a  few  years  by  Colonel  Green.  The  building,  seven 
stories  high  and  originally  containing  100  rooms,  is  of  steel, 
concrete  and  brick  construction.  In  1941  an  addition  was 
built  giving  a  total  of  about  150  rooms.  After  operation 
for  several  years,  the  hotel  was  refinanced  and  was  pur- 
chased by  E.  B.  Bugg,  an  associate  of  his  brother,  E.  I.  Bugg, 
operator  of  the  Malbourne  Hotel  in  Durham.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bugg  have  owned  and  operated  the  Wilmington  Hotel  for 
2  5  years  or  more.  The  Bugg  interests  also  owned  the  Wel- 
don  Hotel  at  Weldon  for  several  years  until  they  sold  it 
recently.  The  Wilmington  Hotel  operates  its  own  popular 
dining  room. 

Brunswick  Hotel,  formerly  the  YWCA  building,  was  con- 
verted into  a  hotel  around  1910.     It  is  of  brick  veener  con- 


struction and  contains  close  to  50  rooms.  The  Brunswick  is 
operated  by  R.  D.  Anderson,  lessee-manager. 

Orton  Hotel,  which  burned  last  year,  was  one  of  the  his- 
toric landmarks  of  historic  Wilmington.  This  hotel  was 
built  around  1885.  J.  H.  Hinton  bought  the  property  in  its 
earlier  years  and  was  the  popular  operator  for  a  period  of  30 
to  40  years.  When  first  built,  the  hotel  had  50  or  60  rooms 
and  several  additions,  one  in  1925,  brought  the  number  of 
rooms  to  around  120.  Later  parts  of  the  hotel  building 
were  devoted  to  other  purposes,  and  70  rooms  were  being 
used  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  A  record  around  19  20  shows 
that  the  Orton  had  175  rooms,  75  with  baths,  and  that  F.  W. 
Armstrong  was  proprietor.  When  the  Orton  burned,  it  was 
owned  by  Aaron  Abrams,  and  a  well-established  institution 
was  removed  from  the  Wilmington  landscape. 

Bel  Air  Terrace  is  a  popular  stopping  place  in  Wilmington 
and  caters  to  a  high  type  of  clientele.  In  and  around  Wil- 
mington are  several  popular  lodges,  tourist  courts  and  cot- 
tages. Among  them  are  Riley's  Motor  Court,  entirely  mod- 
ern and  opened  this  year  on  East  Market  Street,  embracing 
18  cottages;  Blue  Top  Lodge,  operating  a  dozen  cottages 
on  West  Market  Street;  Hobbs'  Tourist  Cottages,  operating 
a  modern  dining  room,  two  and  one  half  miles  north  of  Wil- 
mington; and  Live  Oak  Cottages. 

Popular  eating  places  in  Wilmington  include  the  Friendly 
Cafeteria,  in  operation  for  15  years  or  more,  and  operated 
by  J.  C.  Pretlow,  with  a  capacity  of  about  100  and  serving 
probably  500  meals  a  week  to  Wilmington's  civic  clubs;  H 
&  W  Cafeteria,  operated  for  several  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrell  and  purchased  about  a  year  ago  by  Frank  Byrne, 
serving  three  meals  a  day  and  seating  125  or  more  guests; 
Magnolia  Tea  Room;  the  famous  Lord  Cornwallis  House  at 
Third  and  Market  Streets,  with  a  capacity  of  7  5  and  serving- 
splendid  meals;  Famous  Club  and  Grill,  catering  to  ban- 
quets and  other  meetings;  Crystal  Grill  and  numerous  other 

Wilmington,  with  its  rich  historical  background,  its  azalea 
gardens,  camellia  gardens,  Greenfield  Lake,  the  nearby  Or- 
ton Plantation  and  many  other  far-heralded  attractions, 
draws  fully  300,000  tourists  to  North  Carolina's  most  famous 
port  city  and  results  in  distribution  of  an  estimated  $30,- 
000,000  a  year  among  the  hotels,  eating  places  and  other 
business  and  service  organizations  and  individuals.  Nearby 
popular  beaches  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  havens  for 
many  thousands  of  tourists,  particularly  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons. 

HISTORIC  HOTELS  OF  THE  PAST 

Wilmington  throughout  her  long  and  historic  record  start- 
ing around  1730  has  had  many  famous  taverns,  inns  and 
hotels.  Among  them  was  the  Hanover  House  which  prob- 
ably started  in  the  18  20s.  During  its  period  of  operation  the 
Hanover  House  had  among  its  guests  many  famous  people, 
few  of  whom  became  more  prominent  than  Mrs.  George  W. 
Glover  who,  with  her  husband,  spent  her  first  honeymoon 
at  Hanover  House.  After  two  other  marriages,  Mrs.  Glover 
became  internationally  known  as  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  It  is  also  of  rec- 
ord that  the  Rock  Springs  Hotel  was  in  operation  around 
1845,  Louis  T.  Moore,  noted  Wilmington  historian,  has 
found.     John  Rooney  was  proprietor  in  1867. 

Among  other  Wilmington  hotels,  as  revealed  by,  city  direc- 
tories starting  in  18  65,  were  Bailey's  Star  Hotel,  James  H. 
Bailey,  proprietor;  City  Hotel,  Frederick  and  Shemwell, 
proprietors;  and  Farmers  House.  Two  years  later  these 
additional  hotels  appear:  Merchants  Exchange  Hotel,  Fay 
and  Fufferty,  proprietors;  Railroad  Hotel,  Thomas  Daniels, 
proprietor;  Mechanics  Hotel,  J.  R.  Faulkner  and  Co.,  pro- 
prietor; Seaman's  House,  George  W.  Williams,  keeper;  and 
Brock's  Exchange  Hotel.  By  1875  the  list  included:  Cape 
Fear  House;  Clifford  House,  Mrs.  Mary  Clifford;  Eureka 
House, 'Grotten  and  Eyden;  National  Hotel;  Purcell  House, 
which  became  very  famous,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  first 
courthouse  in  Wilmington,  J.  R.  Davis,  proprietor,  later  B. 
L.  Perry,  proprietor;  Weldon  Hotel  operated  by  McLaurie 
and  Russell;  and  two  years  later  the  Manning  House. 

In  the  1880's  additional  hotels  included  the  Commercial, 
F.  A.  Schulte,  proprietor;  the  Pilot  House,  A.  Deumelenat, 
proprietor,  later  M.  Schloss,  proprietor;  and  R.  S.  Love  was 
proprietor  of  Rock  Springs  Hotel. 

The  Orton  appeared  in  188  5,  as  did  the  Yarborough 
which  may  have  been  the  Marlborough,  in  1889.  In  1900 
new  names  were  Atlantic  Hotel,  Gieschen  Brothers,  proprie- 
tors; Bonitz  House;  Sutton  House;  and  Victor  House.     At- 
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lantic  Inn  and  Fulton  House  are  shown  in  190  5  (Rountree 
House  in  1903).  Gilbert  House,  New  Colonial  Inn;  Phare's 
Hotel,  and  Delmonico  Cafe  appear  in  the  1909  list,  and  in 
1915  the  Imperial  Hotel  appears.  The  1919-20  list  included 
Carolina  Hotel,  Coast  Line  Hotel,  Lenox  Hotel,  Southern 
Hotel  and  Wilmington  Hotel.  The  Stonewall  Hotel  is  shown 
in  1918.  In  19  2'4  the  Cape  Fear  Hotel  was  included  in  the 
list  along  with  Hotel   Francis  and   O'Berry   Hotel. 

Listed  for  Ocean  View  for  190  2  were  the  Seashore  and 
Ocean  View  Hotels. 

WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH 

Ocean  Terrace  Hotel,  formerly  Seashore  Hotel,  has  been 
Wrightsville  Beach's  principal  resort  hotel  for  many  years. 
Half  of  it  was  built  in  192  2  and  the  other  half  added  in  sec- 
tions several  years  later.  The  building  is  three  stories  high, 
and  it  contains  125  rooms.  It  is  of  frame  construction  with 
brick  foundations,  the  first  floor  weatherboarded  and  the 
two  upper  floors  shingled,  with  composition  shingle  roof. 
The  building  was  built  by  a  stock  company  headed  by  E.  L. 
Hinton,  who  operated  it  for  several  years.  The  hotel  is  293 
feet  long  and  has  broad  verandas  on  both  sides.  The  hotel 
was  purchased  in  1935  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Snyder,  and  about 
10  years  ago  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Bellamy,  acquired 
a  one-half  interest  in  the  property.  Mrs.  Snyder  has  been 
manager  of  this  popular  resort  hotel  since  she  acquired  it 
and  operates  a  very  high  type  dining  room.  In  earlier 
years  on  the  same  site,  the  Seashore  Hotel  was  operated  by 
Joe  Hinton.  This  was  a  very  large  three-story  building, 
and  several  additions  brought  it  up  to  250  rooms,  extending 
3  50  feet  along  the  ocean  front. 

Kitty  Hotel,  for  many  years  operated  as  Kitty  Cottage, 
was  remodeled  and  worked  over  entirely  last  year,  after 
which  the  classification  was  changed  from  cottage  to  hotel. 
This  is  a  three-story  frame  building  containing  50  or  more 
rooms  and  will  continue  under  the  direction  of  its  popular 
owner  and  operator,  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Drain.  In  addition  to 
desirable  rooming  quarters,  Kitty  Hotel  operates  a  dining- 
room  noted  for  its  fine  foods. 

Edgewater  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
20-2  5  rooms,  in  operation  for  many  years,  burned  during 
the  past  winter.  Wrightsville  Beach  has  many  commercial 
cottages  sufficient  for  handling  many  hundreds  of  beach 
visitors  and  has  many  attractive  eating  places,  including 
the  Nautilus,  operated  by  Mrs.  William  Johnston,  and  Trade 
Winds,  operated  by  Mrs.  Jake  Wade  in  connection  with 
Landis  Cottage,  which  she  and  her  mother  operate. 

Oceanic  Hotel,  formerly  Tarrymore  Hotel,  was  the  larg- 
est hotel  on  Wrightsville  Beach  for  many  years.  It  was 
built  around  1900,  and  two  or  three  annexes  and  wings  were 
added  through  the  years  until  it  had  more  than  20  0  rooms 
when  it  burned  around  1933.  The  building  was  three  stories 
high,  and  the  tower  on  top  was  struck  by  lightning  three 
different  times.  The  Oceanic  Hotel  was  purchased  around 
19  25  by  the  Tidewater  Power  Company  at  a  foreclosure  sale 
for  only  $25,000. 

CAROLINA  BEACH 

Hotel  Royal  Palm  is  the  larger  of  a  number  of  splendid 
hotels  that  have  been  erected  at  Carolina  Beach  during  the 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  this  area  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  beaches  on  the  Carolina  coast. 
It  is  four  stories  high,  contains  about  100  rooms  and  is  of 
brick  and  wooden  construction.  On  the  street  floor  of  the 
hotel  Warren  Brothers  operate  a  popular  cafeteria. 

Hotel  Bame  is  a  modern  brick,  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ing, three  stories  high  and  contains  about  50  rooms.  A  nice 
dining  room  is  operated  by  the  hotel.  Greystone  Hotel  is  a 
two-story  brick  and  frame  building  containing  about  25 
rooms.  Paradise  Lnn,  containing  about  20  rooms,  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building  operated  by  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Bost.  Caro- 
lina Inn  is  a  frame  building  containing  about  20  rooms. 
Ocean  Plaza  contains  a  restaurant  on  the  first  floor  and  has 
a  banquet  hall  and  meeting  place  on  the  second  floor.  It  is 
operated  by  Frank  Collier. 

Carolina  Beach  had  started  out  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  become  an  important  resort  area.  A  big  hotel 
had  been  erected,  and  business  was  beginning  to  flourish, 
until  18  98  when  a  severe  storm  destroyed  this  hotel.  It 
was  around  1915  or  later  that  a  start  was  made  toward 
rebuilding  the  present  busy  and  popular  Carolina  Beach 
resort. 

Stacy's  Tavern,  about  ten  miles  out  of  Wilmington  on  the 
Carolina  Beach  road,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  eating  places 


CAROLINA  CITY  HOTEL  WITHERED 
AFTER  MOREHEAD  CITY  STARTED 

Only  a  few  old-timers  will  recall  Carolina  City  and  not 
too  many  others  ever  heard  of  it.  Yet  it  was  a  flourishing 
community  in  Carteret  County  and  doubtless  would  have 
been  a  large  city  by  this  time — but  for  two  or  three  inci- 
dents. Carolina  City  was  two  or  three  miles  west  of  what 
is  now  Morehead  City,  on  the  site  of  what  was  later  Camp 
Glenn,  National  Guard  summer  training  camp  for  a  number 
of  years — so  named  for  Governor  Robert  B.  Glenn. 

Carolina  City  was  the  point  at  which  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  Railroad  line  was  to  end.  The  community 
started  its  development  in  18  5  2,  including  the  erection  of  a 
modern  and  rather  large  hotel,  built  by  John  Parrott  of 
Kinston.  It  probably  was  named  the  Carolina  City  Hotel, 
or  the  Carolina  Hotel,  but  details  are  lacking.  It  was  a 
popular  resort  hotel  for  several  years. 

Soon  after  it  started  Governor  John  Motley  Morehead 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  east  of  it  and  started  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community  taking  his  name,  Morehead  City. 
Through  his  influence,  the  railroad  was  extended  to  the 
newer  community  and  its  development  was  rapid.  So. 
Carolina  City  was  left  to  wither  on  the  vine.  No  trace  of  it 
remains  today. 


in  the  Wilmington  Beach  area.  This  tavern,  serving  mar- 
velous food,  is  open  evenings  only  and  is  operated  by  an 
old  chef  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  who 
has  built  a  splendid  reputation  for  his  meals,  particularly 
his  Sir  Walter  specialty  steaks. 

Wilmington  Beach — The  Breakers,  a  hotel  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  about  50  rooms. 
This  beach  practically  adjoins  Carolina  Beach.  Kure's 
Beach  is  only  a  short  distance  below  Wilmington  Beach, 
and  contains  several  cottages.  In  fact,  all  up  and  down 
the  coast  summer  resident  cottages,  fishermen's  cottages 
and  barracks  are  being  constructed. 

MOREHEAD  CITY 

Jefferson  Hotel  is  renowned  in  its  own  right  but  is  also 
famous  because  it  is  located  on  the  site  of  the  well-known 
and  popular  Atlantic  Hotel  of  earlier  years.  The  new  hotel 
has  a  colonial  style  front  with  tower  and  two  wings.  It  is 
a  two-story  steel,  concrete,  brick  and  hollow  tile  building 
and  contains  53  rooms.  All  rooms  have  tile  shower  baths 
except  a  few  which  have  tub  and  shower  combinations. 

The  Jefferson  Hotel  was  opened  June  30,  1946.  It  was 
built  by  J.  D.  Gibson  and  John  Lyon,  Durham  businessmen. 
E.  M.  Dewey  has  been  manager  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Dewey  operate  the  popular  dining  room,  which 
is  located  in  a  separate  building  on  the  grounds  and  is  also 
a  colonial  style  building.  The  dining  room  caters  to  local 
clubs  and  parties  and  has  established  a  wide  reputation  for 
its  splendid  food. 

No,  the  name  is  not  what  you  think.  It  does  not  come 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  but  is  named  for  the  principal  owner, 
Jefferson  Davis  Gibson.  The  Jefferson  Hotel  operates  on 
a  year-around  basis  and  caters  to  both  commercial  and  tour- 
ist travelers. 

Fort  Macon  Hotel  served  as  Morehead  City's  principal 
commercial  hotel  for  many  years.  The  structure  was  erect- 
ed in   1912  as  an  office  building  and  was  converted  into  a 


Jefferson  Hotel  and  dining  room   nearby,   both    colonial  style 

buildings,  a  popular  commercial  and  resort  hotel  located  on 

site  of  the  old  Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City. 
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hotel  around  19  2'0.  Again  in  1937  it  was  modernized  and 
completely  remodeled.  The  building  is  constructed  of  steel 
and  brick,  is  three  stories  high  with  lobby  and  business 
places  on  the  street  floor  and  contains  39  rooms  in  the  two 
upper  floors. 

The  building  is  owned  by  John  A.  Memakiz  and  Louis 
Sarantoz,  the  former  of  whom  operates  the  cafe  in  the  hotel 
building.  John  E.  Bridgers  is  lessee  of  the  hotel  and  has 
been  the  popular  manager  since  1938.  In  its  efforts  to 
serve  commercial  travelers,  the  hotel  makes  the  same  rates 
throughout  the  year. 

SANITARY  FISH  MARKET 

Sanitary  Fish  Market  Restaurant  has  enjoyed  a  meteoric 
rise  to  fame  as  an  eating  place  in  just  a  few  years.  This 
restaurant,  listed  in  Duncan  Hines'  book,  has  entertained 
in  recent  years  such  famous  people  as  Wallace  Beery,  Betty 
Grable,  Tyrone  Power,  Vincent  Astor,  Sonja  Heinie,  Rich- 
ard Bartholomew,  Robert  Ripley,  Tommy  Dorsey  and  many 
other  celebrities. 

The  Sanitary  Fish  Market  started  in  1938  in  a  small 
frame  building  on  the  water  front.  Its  principal  activities 
consisted  of  catching,  packing  and  selling  fish.  As  the  busi- 
ness increased,  the  owners  hired  additional  fishermen  or 
bought  the  catch  of  independent  operators.  It  also  pro- 
vided boats  for  fishing  parties.  The  feeding  activities  start- 
ed when  the  owners  began  providing  early  breakfasts  for 
the  crewmen,  fishermen  and  fishing  parties.  A  counter  and 
twelve  stools  were  provided  in  the  beginning.  A  breakfast 
of  fish,  corn  bread  and  coffee  was  served  for  25^.  As  the 
popularity  of  this  eating  place  grew,  two  or  three  enlarge- 
ments were  required,  and  even  then  the  crowds  would  line 
up  to  wait  for  a  place  to  eat  in  the  rented  quarters. 

Then  on  April  2,  1949,  the  owners  purchased  a  nearby 
site  and  erected  a  modern  building  capable  of  seating  170 
persons  at  a  time.  The  building  is  erected  on  piling  and 
extends  over  the  waters  of  Bogue  Sound.  It  is  one  story 
high  and  is  4  2  by  9  2  feet.  Formerly  the  restaurant  was 
open  from  11 :  30  A.  M.  to  8 :  30  P.  M.  and  during  that  period 
has  fed  as  many  as  120  0  people  on  several  hodiday  occasions. 
The  present  deluxe  shore  dinners  are  priced  at  $4.00,  but 
any  kind  of  meal  can  be  had  at  very  moderate  prices.  The 
restaurant  has  an  all-electric  kitchen  and  makes  its  own 
ice.  It  has  a  sanitary  rating  of  95.5,  the  highest  in  the 
county.  The  reputation  of  the  Sanitary  Fish  Market  Res- 
taurant has  been  built  largely  on  its  delicious  hush  puppies 
and  fish,  although  all  types  of  seafoods  are  served. 

Beginning  this  summer  the  restaurant  will  serve  break- 
fasts, also,  opening  at  4:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  re- 
maining open  until  8:30  in  the  evening.  Breakfast  will 
consist  primarily  of  ham  and  eggs,  broiled  corned  mackerel 
and  mullet  and  coffee.  Practically  every  evening  in  the 
summer  months  when  the  crowds  are  largest  the  Sanitary 
Fish  Market  Restaurant  keeps  an  attendant  at  the  door  to 
admit  guests  as  eating  places  are  vacated.  Almost  daily 
the  line  is  half  a  block  long  and  includes  50  or  more  wait- 
ing for  seats. 

The  personalities  behind  this  modern  Horatio  Alger  story 
are  J.  L.  "Tony"  Seamon,  a  Mecklenburg  County  farm  boy 
who  owns  two-thirds  of  the  partnership,  and  Ted  Garner, 
a  former  barber,  who  owns  the  other  third.  Their  person- 
alities and  methods  of  operation  have  built  a  tremendous 
business  which  started  almost  from  scratch.  Readily  seen 
by  all  visitors  are  large  signs  which  proclaim  that  no  drink- 
ing, no  drunks  and  no  pretending  drunks  will  be  admitted 
or  allowed  to  remain.  These  two  men  have  developed  their 
restaurant  organization  to  such  a  point  that  the  full  time  of 
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Sanitary  Fish  Market,  on  the  Morehead  City  waterfront,  has 

attained  a  nation-wide  reputation  for  the  fine 

shore  dinners  served. 


both  is  not  required.  Tony  Seamon,  the  senior  partner,  is 
beginning  to  ease  up  from  the  strenuous  work  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  second  generation  is  beginning  to  take 
over  some  of  the  duties. 

Morehead  City,  as  a  famous  ocean  resort  area,  has  become 
famous  for  its  many  nice  cottages  and  rooming  houses  which 
operate  during  the  summer  months.  It  also  has  numbers  of 
nice  eating  places. 

New  Bern  House,  also  called  at  various  times  the  Charles 
House,  Wiggins  House,  Macon  House  and  Moore  House,  was 
a  famous  hotel  in  Morehead  City  from  the  days  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  This  building,  a  three-story  frame 
structure  containing  about  30  rooms,  was  erected  around 
1865  or  a  few  years  later.  It  was  located  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Esso  Station.  During  World  War  I  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  in  Morehead  City,  since  the  Atlantic  Hotel  (de- 
scribed under  "Famous  Hotels"  in  this  issue)  was  not  in 
operation  during  that  time.  It  was  last  known  as  the  Charles 
House  for  its  owner,  Charles  Wallace,  and  was  torn  down 
around  193  5. 

HOTELS  ON  ATLANTIC  BEACH 

Atlantic  Beach — Atlantic  Beach  Hotel  has  been  the  chief 
summer  resort  hotel  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
hotel  was  built  around  1927  by  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  as  an  aid  in  promoting  the  sale  of  resort 
cottage  sites  along  the  ocean  front.  An  addition  of  24 
rooms  was  built  a  few  years  later,  giving  the  hotel  65  rooms, 
half  of  them  with  baths.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building. 
About  twelve  years  ago  the  hotel  was  purchased  by  W.  L. 
and  Vernon  Derrickson  and  has  since  been  operated  by  these 
brothers.  E.  M.  Dewey,  now  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  was 
manager  for  a  few  seasons,  and  during  the  past  two  years 
Mrs.  Lucille  Downs  has  been  manager.  The  Atlantic  Beach 
Hotel  operates  a  splendid  dining  room.  Among  other  things, 
its  menu  carries  this  statement:  "The  fish  we  serve  today 
slept  in  the  ocean  last  night." 

Ocean  King  Hotel  is  of  modern  concrete  block  construc- 
tion, three  stories  high  and  contains  65  rooms,  every  room 
with  a  shower  bath  except  a  few  combination  tub  and  show- 
ers. It  was  built  and  opened  in  19  46  by  Alfred  Cooper, 
owner,  and  Bud  Dixon  has  been  manager  since  the  opening. 
The  Ocean  King  has  been  catering  to  conventions  and  other 
group  gatherings  since  its  opening.  It  operates  a  modern 
and  popular  dining  room.  It  is  a  seasonal  hotel  operating 
only  in  the  summer  months. 

Ocean  Drive  Hotel  is  a  two-story  frame  building  contain- 
ing about  30  rooms  and  is  located  on  the  Fort  Macon  road, 
a  short  distance  from  Atlantic  Beach.  It  has  no  dining 
room,  providing  rooms  only. 

Courie's  Beach,  located  on  what  is  described  as  Money 
Island  Beach,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Ocean  King  Hotel,  has 
two  two-story  frame  buildings.  One  is  Courie's  Villa  and 
the  other  Courie's  Villa  Queen,  both  buildings  containing 
about  20  rooms. 

Morehead  Villa,  now  known  as  Bogue  Sound  Club,  was  an 
ambitious  plan  for  a  modern  hotel  on  Bogue  Sound  about 
six  miles  west  of  Morehead  City.  This  modern  brick  hotel, 
five  or  six  stories  high  and  containing  probably  more  than 
100  rooms,  was  erected  more  than  20  years  ago  by  Floyd 
M.  Simmons  and  associates.  After  operation  as  a  hotel  for 
a  few  years,  this  property  passed  through  various  hands 
and  during  the  war  period  was  used  as  living  quarters  for 
military  personnel.  A  few  years  ago  fire  damaged  two  of 
the  upper  floors,  which  were  removed,  and  the  building  was 
recovered.  Its  former  owner,  Floyd  M.  Simmons,  Lunsford 
Long  and  others  have  owned  the  property  in  recent  years 
and  operated  it  as  a  club. 

Newport — Newport  House  flourished  in  this  Carteret 
County  inland  port  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
Newport  was  expected  to  develop  into  an  important  ship- 
ping point.  The  hotel  was  built  around  187  5  and  was 
operated  until  around  190  0  by  J.  L.  Bell.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  an  apartment  house,  after  serving  as  a  residence 
for  nearly  50  years. 

BEAUFORT 

Inlet  Inn  is  the  only  hotel  now  operating  in  the  old  and 
historic  town  of  Beaufort.  Around  1910-15  Inlet  Inn  was 
developed  into  a  hotel  from  a  private  residence.  With  addi- 
tions, the  two-story  frame  building  contains  about  20  rooms. 
The  inn  was  started  by  Mrs.  Wines,  who  operated  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  been  operated  for  several  years 
now  by  Mrs.  Pearson.     Mrs.  Pearson  serves  meals  to  Beau- 
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fort  civic  clubs  and  during  the  summer  season  operates  a 
dining  room  for  the  public.  Holden's  and  The  Grill  are  other 
eating  places  in  Beaufort. 

The  Atlantic  Hotel  was  the  most  famous  of  the  many 
stopping  places  in  Beaufort  for  many  years.  This  hotel 
was  built  in  the  early  1850s  by  Josiah  Pender,  grandfather 
of  Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall.  It  was  a  large  two-story  frame 
building  built  on  pilings  over  the  water  and  contained  prob- 
ably 40  rooms.  It  had  broad  double  porches,  large  rooms 
and  large  dining  room  and  ballroom.  The  bar  was  located 
across  the  street.  The  Atlantic  Hotel  was  one  of  the  few 
hotels  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  On  August  18,  1879,  in  one  of  the  worst  storms 
on  record,  the  Atlantic  Hotel  was  washed  out  to  sea,  along 
with  some  of  the  nearby  buildings.  Two  persons  were  kill- 
ed. Governor  Jarvis  was  a  guest  at  the  hotel  at  the  time 
of  the  storm. 

The  Davis  House  was  another  famous  Beaufort  Hotel 
operating  from  around  1865  to  1920  or  later.  It  was  made 
up  of  three  close  residences  joined  together  by  porches,  and 
was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  20  or  25  rooms. 
The  Davis  House  was  operated  by  Miss  Sarah  Davis  and 
Mrs.  David  Sirmonds.  It  was  famous  for  its  excellent  foods 
and  for  the  many  prominent  guests  who  stopped  there.  The 
buildings  are  now  used  as  apartments. 

The  Monson  House,  adjoining  the  Davis  House,  was  an- 
other famous  stopping  place  in  Beaufort.  The  building, 
still  standing,  is  a  two-story  frame  structure  and  was  started 
in  the  early  1900s.  It  was  operated  by  Miss  Emma  Mon- 
son. One  of  its  many  distinguished  guests  was  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  The  Vadar  Hotel  was  a  three-story  brick 
building  which  was  operated  from  around  Civil  War  times 
up  to  about  1900.  The  Ocean  House,  owned  and  operated 
by  George  Taylor,  a  two-story  frame  building,  was  in  opera- 
tion from  around  1860  to  1880. 

Harkers  Island — Harker's  Hotel,  on  this  island,  16  miles 
southeast  of  Beaufort  in  Core  Sound,  erected  only  three 
years  ago  at  Bogue,  was  burned  last  summer.  It  was  ope- 
rated by  James  and  Gladys  Harker  and  could  accommodate 
5  0  or  more  people,  usually  large  Ashing  parties.  A  new 
kitchen  and  dining  room  building  is  being  erected,  and  cot- 
tages are  being  built  to  be  ready  for  the  expected  business  in 
the  coming  summer. 

MANTEO 

Fort  Raleigh  Hotel  was  built  around  1925  by  Claude  Duval 
and  later  was  sold  to  M.  K.  and  W.  B.  Fearing.  M.  K.  Fear- 
ing, Jr.,  is  manager.  This  is  a  three-story  brick  building 
containing  about  3  5  rooms  and  operates  its  own  popular 
dining  room.  Recently  the  hotel  has  undergone  a  renovat- 
ing and  improving  process. 

Fort  Raleigh  Hotel  caters  primarily  to  year-around  com- 
mercial business,  but  is  also  a  popular  stopping  place  for 
summer  visitors  who  crowd  every  hotel,  boarding  and  room- 
ing house  and  eating  place  on  Roanoke  Island  and  the  near- 
by banks  to  see  summer  season  performances  of  Paul  Green's 
symphonic  drama,  "The  Lost  Colony",  on  the  site  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Fort  Raleigh,  some  three  miles  north 
of  Manteo  on  historic  Roanoke  Island. 

Tranquil  House  was  an  earlier  Manteo  hotel,  starting 
around  18  75.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Chadwick  and  later  own- 
ed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  E.  Gould.  It  was  a  frame  building 
two  stories  high  and  containing  about  15  rooms.  In  the 
1930s  it  was  converted  into  apartments. 

Nags  Head — The  Carolinian  Hotel  is  the  largest  of  the 
many  summer  resort  hotels  along  the  banks  of  Dare  County 
and  is  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  of  the  many  hotels, 
cottages  and  boarding  houses  on  the  banks.  It  was  built 
about  five  years  ago  and  is  owned  by  a  local  stock  company. 
Mrs.  Lucile  Purser,  a  stockholder,  has  been  manager  since 
the  hotel  opened.  This  hotel  caters  to  conventions  and 
other  gatherings  and  operates  a  high-type  dining  room.  It 
is  operated  year  around.      (See  picture,  page  7). 

The  Arlington,  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  20 
or  more  rooms,  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  and 
is  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Hayman. 

First  Colony  Inn,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Midgette,  is  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
about  30  rooms  and  has  been  in  operation  for  20  or  more 
years. 

The  Nags  Header,  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
2'5  or  more  rooms,  has  been  operated  by  George  Culpepper 
and  son  for  about  20  years. 


Parkerson  Hotel,  operated  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Parkerson  since 
her  husband's  death,  is  a  two-story  frame  building  about 
18  years  old  and  contains  15  rooms  in  addition  to  cottages. 

Kill  Devil  Hill  Beaches — The  Kitty  Hawker,  owned  and 
operated  by  Mr.  Melson,  has  been  in  operation  about  eight 
years.     It  is  a  two-story  building  containing  about  20  rooms. 

Wilbur  Wright  Hotel  is  one  of  the  larger  and  popular 
beach  resort  hotels  which  operates  throughout  the  year. 
The  main  building  was  erected  by  Captain  Thomas  A.  Baum 
about  15  years  ago  and  is  a  two-story  brick  building  con- 
taining about  25  rooms.  Mrs.  Annie  Baum  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Diane  Johnson,  who  built  a  second  section  contain- 
ing about  15  rooms  two  years  ago,  now  operate  the  hotel. 

Kitty  Hawk  Beach — Croatan  Hotel,  built  about  20  years 
ago,  contains  about  2  5  rooms  and  is  operated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Griggs. 

Popular  eating  places  along  the  banks  are  the  Virginia 
Dare  Cafe,  operated  by  Jack  Ballance,  and  the  Jockey  Ridge 
Cafe  which  operates  all  the  year. 

Hatteras — Atlantic  View  Hotel  on  the  far  southern  reaches 
of  the  Dare  County  banks  is  a  popular  haven  for  fishermen 
and  others  seeking  quiet.  "Scottie"  Gibson  operates  the 
two-story  frame  building  containing  about  20   rooms. 

Buxton — On  the  distant  banks,  several  hours  from  Man- 
teo and  near  Cape  Hatteras,  the  White  Hotel,  a  small  frame 
building,  operates  for  visitors,  largely  fishermen. 

ELIZABETH  CITY 

The  Virginia  Dare  Hotel  at  Elizabeth  City,  named  in 
honor  of  the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  on  the  North 
American  continent,  is  a  modern  fire  proof,  brick,  cement 
and  steel  building,  eight  stories  high  and  containing  10  0 
rooms.  It  operates  a  splendid  coffee  shop  and  an  oyster 
bar  in  season  and  is  the  gathering  place  for  citizens  of  the 
community  and  the  traveling  public. 

The  Virginia  Dare  Hotel  was  erected  in  1927  as  a  com- 
munity project  and  opened  for  business  in  November  of 
that  year.  It  is  owned  by  the  Hotel  Co.  of  Elizabeth  City 
Inc.,  composed  of  about  20  stockholders.  During  a  former 
period  and  in  recent  years  it  has  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Ray  S.  Jones,  a  native  of  the  community  and  an 
experienced  hotelman.  It  is  located  on  US  Route  17,  the 
Ocean  Highway,  and  is  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  visitors 
to  the  Lost  Colony  at  Manteo  each  summer. 

The  Southern  Hotel,  also  under  the  management  of  Ray 
S.  Jones,  was  the  principal  Elizabeth  City  hotel  until  the 
Virginia  Dare  was  built.  Erected  as  a  factory  building 
around  1875,  it  was  later  converted  for  use  as  a  hotel.  It 
is    a    brick    veneer    stucco    building,    four    stories    high    and 


Virginia  Dare  Hotel,  in  Elizabeth  City,  has  been  the  favorite 

northeastern  North  Carolina  hotel  for  almost  a 

quarter  of  a  century. 
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Joseph  Hewes  Hotel,  popular  Edenton  stopping  place, 
site  of  Horniblow  Inn  of  three  centuries  ago. 


on   the 


contains  5  5  rooms,  and  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  has 
been  installed.  In  the  Southern  Hotel  building  the  popular 
Central  Cafe  is  operated  under  a  lease. 

The  Duke  Inn  was  famous  for  2  5  years  or  more  as  a  sleep- 
ing and  eating  place.  It  contained  about  6  5  rooms  and 
reached  a  point  of  wide  popularity  during  the  period  from 
1918  to  around  1940,  under  the  operation  of  Mrs.  Duke, 
mother  of  Haywood  Duke,  for  several  years  manager  of  the 
King  Cotton  Hotel  in  Greensboro.  In  later  years  it  was 
owned  and  operated  by  Carlisle  Hoover. 

When  Elizabeth  City  was  young,  its  most  popular  hostel- 
ry was  Stokeley's  Hotel,  containing  20  or  3  0  rooms  and 
located  on  the  water  front.  Later  W.  J.  Woodley  built  a 
2  2  room  hotel  around  1910,  on  Rhodes  Street,  which  was 
also  operated  by  Mr.  Stokeley  and  was  known  as  the  Raleigh 
Hotel.  The  name  Belmont  Inn,  also  appears  as  a  hotel. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  still  standing  and  are  used  as 
rooming  houses  and  for  other  purposes.  And  earlier  still 
Betsy's  Tavern — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor  Tooley,  who  gave  the 
city  its  name. 

EDENTON 

The  Joseph  Hewes  Hotel  is  located  on  a  site  in  historic 
Edenton  that  has  been  used  by  ordinary,  inns  and  taverns 
for  approximately  300  years,  even  more  than  100  years  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War.  Most  important  names  for 
the  several  buildings  on  this  site  were  King's  Arms  Inn, 
Horniblow's  Tavern  and  from  1890  to  1924,  Bay  View  Hotel. 
Prominent  people  from  all  over  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  State  gathered  for  trade,  business  and  recreation. 

The  present  Joseph  Hewes  Hotel  was  erected  in  1927 
by  Hinton  Brothers  of  Elizabeth  City.  It  is  a  brick  build- 
ing, four  stories  high  and  containing  7  7  rooms.  Later  the 
name  was  changed  to  an  earlier  name,  King's  Arms  Tavern, 
as  it  was  known  from  1935  to  1940.  In  the  latter  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Joseph  Hewes  Hotel,  honoring 
an  Edenton  citizen,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  first  actual  head  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  As 
such,  Joseph  Hewes  was  the  friend  and  sponsor  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  a  name  well  known  in  U.  S.  Naval  history.  Hotel 
Joseph  Hewes  has  been  modernized  and  operates  an  excel- 
lent dining  room.  C.  C.  Sanders  has  been  manager  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Woodard  House  was  opened  around  1880  and  con- 
tinued until  about  1920,  under  the  management  of  John 
Roberson.  Later  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Penelope 
Barker  Hotel,  commemorating  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
was  leader  of  the  famous  Edenton  Tea  Party.  This  build- 
ing continued  to  be  operated  as  a  hotel  or  rooming  house 
until  1940.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Belk-Tyler 
store. 

Captain  Jake's  Place  (Jake  Wool)  was  a  famous  eating 
and  drinking  place  in  Edenton  from  1885  to  190  5.  Under 
Captain  Jake's  plan,  the  gentlemen  would  do  their  eating 
and  drinking  outside  and  the  roughnecks  would  be  served 
inside  the  building.  Tragler's  Restaurant  was  a  famous 
eating  place  from  around  1900  to  1925.  A  notorious  water 
front  eating  place  was  operated  many  years  on  Black  Cat 
Alley. 


NEW  BERN 

Hotel  Queen  Anne  is  New  Bern's  finest  and  most  modern 
hotel.  It  caters  primarily  to  a  high  type  of  northern  vis- 
itors who  spend  several  days  at  this  fine  hostelry  on  their 
trips  to  and  from  Florida  and  the  various  famous  gardens 
along  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard.  An  estimate  indicates 
that  fully  90  percent  of  the  high-type  clientele  visiting  this 
hotel  comes  from  northern  and  eastern  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  main  part  of  Hotel  Queen  Anne  was  formerly  the 
palatial  home  of  J.  B.  Blades,  erected  in  1912*  and  contain- 
ing about  15  rooms.  It  cost  at  that  time  around  $8  0,000, 
the  equivalent  of  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
at  present  prices.  Following  Mr.  Blades'  death,  the  home 
was  sold  for  a  song  to  N.  L.  McLawhon.  In  1939  the  building 
was  turned  into  a  hotel,  and,  before  its  completion,  was 
purchased  by  Coastal  Hotels,  Inc.,  with  Daniel  M.  Miles 
as  president  and  treasurer  and  Frederick  Miles  as  secretary. 
Daniel  Miles,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  Monticello 
Hotel  in  Norfolk,  came  to  New  Bern  in  1944  and  took  charge 
of  Hotel  Queen  Anne  as  operator  and  manager. 

The  addition  included  a  four-story  brick  veneer  building 
tied  into  the  rear  of  the  Blades  home.  On  the  fourth  floor 
level  the  attic  of  the  original  building  was  turned  into 
rooms,  giving  the  hotel  a  total  of  8  5  guest  rooms.  The 
addition  is  modern  in  all  respects  and  conforms  nicely  to 
the  elegance  of  the  Blades  home.  The  Colony  Room,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  eating  places  in  the  entire  State,  is 
operated  during  the  winter  months  only,  in  the  height  of 
the  tourist  season.  A  particularly  delightful  lounge  with 
attractive  mirror  walls  is  also  operated.  The  halls  and 
parlors  of  the  old  Blades  mansion  create  an  atmosphere  of 
luxury  and  charm.  The  hotel  was  named,  as  the  result  of 
a  contest,  for  Queen  Anne  of  England  who  granted  the  land 
on  which  New  Bern  was  founded. 

ANCIENT  GASTON  HOTEL 

Gaston  Hotel  is  famous  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  older 
hotels  in  continuous  operation  in  North  Carolina.  The  pres- 
ent lobby  was  built  in  183  5  by  the  Devereaux  family  as  the 
shipping  room  for  a  boat  line.  In  1854  the  building  was 
renovated  and  opened  as  the  Gaston  House  by  Thomas  L. 
Hall,  so  named  for  Judge  William  Gaston,  author  of  the 
State's  song,  "The  Old  North  State".  It  was  famous  as  a 
stagecoach  stop  and  still  preserved  in  the  lobby  is  an  arch- 
way through  which  stage  coaches  passed  to  allow  passengers 
to  alight  and  step  right  into  the  hotel. 

In  the  early  1900s  the  hotel  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Francis 
W.  Hughes,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Chattawka  Hotel 
for  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Due  to  the  troubles 
experienced  in  spelling  this  name,  it  was  changed  again  and 
became  the  Gaston  Hotel.  During  that  period  the  hotel 
became  very  famous  as  a  stopping  place  in  part  due  to  the 
fine  dining  room  and  to  the  bar  located  to  the  rear  of  the 
dining  room.  Two  wings  were  built  during  this  period 
extending  back  from  the  original  front.  A  little  later  the 
property  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  lumberman,  James 
B.  Blades,  and  in  1915  he  extended  the  front  of  the  hotel  to 
the  corner  and  built  a  third  wing  toward  the  rear.  This 
addition  of  3  5  more  rooms  brought  the  hotel  to  its  present 
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Queen  Anne  Hotel,  New  Bern,  a  stopping  place  of  charm, 
elegance  and  refinement. 

size  of  101  guest  rooms.  Vernon  Blades,  who  inherited 
the  hotel  from  his  father,  operated  it  for  eight  years. 

For  several  years  the  hotel  has  been  owned  and  operated 
by  three  brothers,  Vernon,  Walter  and  John  Derrickson, 
with  John  Derrickson  actively  in  charge.  Through  several 
changes  Tom  G.  Blow  has  been  assistant  manager  in  active 
charge  of  the  hotel  for  3  5  years.  Mrs.  Mack  Koonce  ope- 
rates the  popular  dining  room  in  the  building.  The  build- 
ing is  now  going  through  a  process  of  renovation,  which 
makes  it  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  stopping  place.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Derrickson  family  also  own  and  operate  the 
Atlantic  Beach  Hotel  near  Morehead  City.  The  Gaston 
Hotel  will  thus  reach  its  100th  milestone  in  about  four 
years,  making  it  probably  the  second  oldest  hotel  in  North 
Carolina  in  continuous  operation.  Woodfield's  Inn  at  Flat 
Rock  near  Hendersonville  claims  to  be  the  oldest  and  will 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  this  year. 

Hotel  New  Bernian,  first  named  Hotel  Albert,  later  Hotel 
Hazelton,  and  still  later  the  James  Hotel,  has  been  one  of 
New  Bern's  prominent  hotels  for  many  years.  It  was  built 
in  the  early  1890s  by  Moses  Patterson  and  was  named  for 
one  of  his  sons.  George  L.  Wadsworth  was  a  manager  in 
this  period.  Later  it  was  operated  by  M.  L.  Jacobs  and 
called  Hotel  Hazelton.  J.  W.  Stewart  later  bought  and 
renovated  the  property  and  called  it  James  Hotel  for  his 
son.  Around  193  0  it  was  again  remodeled  and  named  Hotel 
New  Bernian.  It  was  lated  owned  by  Mr.  Brody  of  Kinston, 
and  the  present  owner  is  the  Interstate  Realty  Corp.  of 
Sumter,  S.  C.  Last  year  the  hotel  was  taken  over  under 
lease  and  is  now  operated  by  Kenneth  Phillips,  who  also 
operates  the  Proctor  Hotel  at  Greenville,  N.  C.  It  is  a 
three-story  brick  building  containing  50  rooms  and  operates 
its  own  air  conditioned  coffee  shop. 

Tryon  Hotel,  formerly  Terminal  Hotel,  was  built  in  1930 
by  C.  E.  Taylor  who  owned  and  operated  it  for  several  years. 
It  is  a  three-story  brick  building  and,  with  an  annex,  con- 
tains 4  2  rooms.  The  property  was  purchased  in  1937  by 
R.  L.  Stallings,  and  is  operated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smith.  The 
Tryon  Coffee  Shop  is  operated  in  the  building". 

Trent  Pines  Club,  turned  into  a  membership  club  in  1941, 
was  thrown  open  during  the  war  period  for  commercial 
business  and  continues  to  receive  transient  guests.  It  is 
operated  by  Fred  Miles,  who  is  also  interested  in  Hotel 
Queen  Anne.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  contains 
20  or  more  rooms  and  operates  an  unusually  fine  dining 
room.  This  building  was  erected  in  1913  on  a  300-acre 
tract  on  the  Trent  River  by  the  late  Earl  S.  Sloan,  famous 
liniment  manufacturer.  It  was  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  palatial  homes  in  North  Carolina  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  elegant  parties  and  social  gatherings  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  wealthy  owner. 

EARLIER  NEW  BERN  HOTELS 
Hamilton  Restaurant  is  one  of  the  more  popular  eating 
places  in  New  Bern.  It  has  been  operated  for  16  years  by 
Guy  L.  Hamilton,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1946.  It 
operates  a  private  dining  room,  specializing  in  steaks  and 
seafoods  and  its  oyster  bar. 

Among  the  other  nice  New  Bern  eating  places  are:  The 
Dinner  Bell,  operated  by  L.  T.  Daniels;  Williams  Cafe, 
operated  for  13  years,  the  last  eight  years  by  J.  G.  Baches 
and  Tom   S.   Leris;    Parker's  Drive-In  in  the  edge  of  New 


Bern;  Luretta's,  a  barbecue  place;  Ann's  Coffee  Shop  on  the 
Morehead  City  highway;  Gault's,  a  steak  and  seafood  place, 
ten  miles  north  of  New  Bern;  and  Central  Cafe,  operated 
by  Alpheus  Godley.  The  Green  Door,  long  a  favorite  eating 
place,  is  now  an  antique  shop. 

Among  New  Bern's  first  hotels  of  record  was  the  King's 
Arms,  a  tavern  operated  in  the  early  days  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  New  and  Short  Streets.  One  reference  to  it 
is  a  complaint  that  it  charged  too  much  for  liquor.  Another 
was  the  Washington  Hotel  located  near  the  present  fire 
department  at  Hancock  and  Broad  Streets.  This  was  a  two- 
story  frame  building  which  started  around  180  0  and  operat- 
ed for  several  years  thereafter.  A  later  hotel  was  the 
Tucker  House  which  operated  near  the  present  bus  station 
and  catered  for  several  years  to  rural  patrons.  Naturally 
New  Bern  with  its  long  history  has  had  other  hotels,  but 
these  were  about  all  Judge  R.  A.  Nunn,  local  lawyer  and 
historian,  could  recall  without  research. 

KINSTON 

Hotel  Kinston,  Kinston's  largest  and  most  modern  hotel, 
is  a  fire  proof  building  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick.  It  was 
built  in  19  28  and  is  still  owned  by  the  Kinston  Community 
Hotel  Corp.,  of  which  Eli  J.  Perry  is  president.  The  build- 
ing is  12-stories  high  and  contains  100  rooms,  7  5  with 
baths  and  the  other  25  with  running  water  and  private 
toilets. 

Hotel  Kinston  operates  its  own  coffee  shop,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  80  and  specializes  in  western  steaks,  sea 
foods  and  other  delicious  meals.  The  hotel  has  two  ban- 
quet halls  and  caters  to  conventions  and  other  gatherings, 
and  entertains  all  of  the  community  civic  clubs.  Several 
business  places  are  operated  on  the  street  floor.  W.  F. 
Somers,  brought  up  in  the  hotel  business  with   his  father, 


Hotel  Kinston,  Kinston's  leading  hotel,  modern, 
comfortable  and  homey. 
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J.  F.  Somers,  for  many  years  a  prominent  North  Carolina 
hotel  man,  now  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  is  lessee-manager  of 
Hotel  Kinston. 

Caswell  Hotel,  for  many  years  the  leading  hotel  in  Kin- 
ston and  still  popular  with  the  traveling  public,  is  a  three- 
story  brick  building  containing  about  50  rooms.  It  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Charles  R.  Taylor.  The  hotel's  popular 
dining  room  is  leased  to  and  operated  by  Mrs.  Creech. 

Kinoca  Hotel,  getting  its  name  from  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  three  words  "Kinston,  North  Carolina",  is  a  three- 
story  brick  building  containing  about  3  5  rooms.  It  is  own- 
ed by  Fred  I.  Sutton  and  is  operated  by  H.  L.  Saunders, 
lessee-manager. 

The  popular  Kinston  Restaurant  in  the  Kinoca  Hotel 
building  is  operated  by  Chris  Alex  and  James  Dovas.  An- 
other popular  eating  place  in  Kinston  is  Pharo's  Steak  House, 
located  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

In  Kinston's  early  days  the  Tull  House,  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  Dr.  Tull,  was  the  principal  hotel  in  Kinston  and  was 
a  popular  stopping  place  for  the  traveling  public.  The  brick 
building  is  three-stories  high  and  contains  about  40  rooms. 
It  was  converted  to  a  bank  and  office  building  in  19  28  and 
is  occupied  by  the  Commercial  Bank. 

LaGrange — LaGrange  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building 
containing  20  or  25  rooms,  was  built  in  1910  by  R.  M.  Harper 
who  owned  and  operated  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Because 
of  financial  difficulties  the  hotel  closed  and  was  not  operated 
for  a  few  years.  About  15  years  ago  the  building  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  McCullers  and  completely  reno- 
vated. They  have  since  operated  it  and  the  dining  room 
in  the  building. 

In  the  early  days  of  LaGrange  an  important  stagecoach 
stop  was  Moseley  Hall,  on  the  route  between  New  Bern  and 
Hillsboro  and  Raleigh.  Moseley  Hall  was  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  William  D.  Moseley  from  around  1825  to  1860.  The 
railroad  reached  LaGrange  in  1856  and  the  town  is  located 
on  part  of  the  Moseley  estate,  later  owned  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner's  father. 

WILSON 

The  Cherry  Hotel,  built  in  1922  by  a  local  stock  company 
owned  principally  by  Messrs.  Barnes,  Harrell  and  Cherry, 
is  Wilson's  leading  hotel.  It  is  a  modern  concrete  and  brick 
building,  six-stories  high  and  contains  200  rooms.  Last 
year  it  was  purchased  by  Ansonette  Hotels  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
which  operates  the  King  Cotton  and  O.  Henry  Hotels  in 
Greensboro.  Gorman  Webb  has  been  manager  since  last 
September.  The  new  owners  recently  spent  probably  more 
than  $60,000  in  complete  renovation  of  Hotel  Cherry.  The 
entire  building  has  been  gone  over  and  modernized  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

Briggs  Hotel  was  built  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
by  the  father  of  Roscoe  Briggs,  who  became  famous  as  a 
tobacco  manufacturer.  It  is  a  fire  proof,  brick  building 
four-stories  high  and  contains  8  5  rooms.     The  Briggs  Hotel, 


Hotel  Cherry  is  Wilson's  newest  mid  finest  hotel,  recently 
remodeled  and  modernized. 


still  owned  by  members  of  the  Briggs  family,  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  modernized  recently.  The  building 
contains  hotel  apartments  and  a  modern  cafeteria  is  operat- 
ed on  the  ground  floor.  The  Briggs  Hotel  is  now  operated 
by  Grenoble  Hotels,  Inc.,  with  J.  H.  Hassell  as  manager. 

Imperial  Hotel,  located  near  the  railroad  station  was  Wil- 
son's first  important  hotel  building  and  was  the  main  hotel 
for  many  years,  until  the  Briggs  Hotel  was  built.  It  is  a 
three-story  brick  building  and  is  marked  by  a  long  row  of 
chimneys  on  either  side,  which  provides  fire  places  in  all 
of  the  approximately  5  0  rooms.  The  building  belongs  to  the 
J.  T.  Wiggins  estate  and  is  still  operated,  with  Robert  W. 
Walston  as  lessee-manager. 

Popular  eating  places  in  Wilson  are  Parker's  Barbecue, 
specializing  in  chicken  and  steaks;  the  Golden  Weed  Grill, 
specializing  in  steaks,  and  the  China  Clipper,  serving  Chinese 
foods. 

Elm  City — The  Elm  City  Hotel  is  a  nice  two-story  frame 
building  containing  10  or  15  rooms. 

GREENVILLE 

The  Proctor  Hotel,  built  about  1912  by  John  Proctor, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  has  been  Greenville's  leading 
hotel  since  its  erection.  It  is  a  brick  building  four  stories 
high  and  contains  80  rooms.  For  many  years  the  building 
was  owned  by  the  late  Ed  Flanagan  and  is  still  owned  by 
his  estate.  In  1947-48  the  hotel  building  was  completely 
remodeled  and  modernized  and  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  traveling  men's  resort.  At  that  time  it  was  leased  and 
is  operated  by  Kenneth  Phillips,  who  also  operates  Hotel  New 
Bernian  at  New  Bern.  The  hotel  operates  a  popular  din- 
ing room. 

The  Greenville  Hotel,  a  two  story  stucco  building  con- 
taining 40  rooms,  was  erected  by  J.  K.  Young  about  25  or 
more  years  ago  and  is  still  in  operation. 

Far  famed  for  its  delicious  meals  is  Quinerly  Manor.  This 
is  a  former  residence.  Additions  and  annexes  have  been 
built,  giving  about  25  rooms  for  regular  boarders  and 
transients. 

Respess  Brothers  have  established  quite  a  reputation  for 
the  barbecue  place  they  have  operated  for  the  past  15  or 
20  years  on  the  Bethel  highway,  a  few  miles  out  of  Green- 
ville. 

Famous  in  the  early  days  of  Greenville  was  the  Macon 
Hotel,  which  operated  for  about  50  years  and  during  that 
time  was  the  principal  hotel.  It  was  erected  in  the  1870s 
and  continued  operation  until  the  early  192"0s.  For  many 
years  it  was  operated  by  Charles  Skinner.  This  was  a  frame 
building  and  was  later  cut  up  into  houses. 

King  House  was  another  hotel  operated  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  It  was  started  around  1880 
and  the  two-story  frame  building  burned  around  1900.  The 
Bertha  Hotel,  a  brick  veneer  structure  containing  40  or  more 
rooms,  was  built  by  B.  F.  Patrick  and  opened  in  1900.  It 
was  named  for  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  later  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Vines.  Mr.  Vines  was  manager  of  the  Bertha  Hotel  at 
the  time  it  was  burned  around  1925.  He  also  built  and 
operated  the  Vines  House,  a  brick  veneer  hotel.  T.  T.  Hollings- 
worth  later  ran  the  Vines  House  as  the  Princeton  Hotel.  Around 
190  9  it  became  the  teacherage  and  operated  as  such  for 
several  years.  During  World  War  II  it  was  a  servicemen's 
home  and  is  now  operated  as  a  rooming  house. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Louise  Hotel,  principal  hotel  in  Washington,  was 
erected  around  1900  by  M.  T.  Archbell  and  members  of  his 
family,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gurganus,  still 
own  the  property.  In  1938  a  new  wing  was  added  and  the 
entire  building  modernized.  The  four-floor  brick  building 
now  contains  7  5  rooms.  The  hotel  was  operated  for  many 
years  by  A.  A.  Springs.  Joe  L.  Whitehead  has  been  its  man- 
ager since  1933.  The  hotel  was  named  for  Mrs.  Moore, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Archbell,  the  builder. 

The  Keys  Hotel  was  erected  for  another  purpose,  but  was 
turned  into  a  hotel  in  1930  by  the  late  congressman,  John 
H.  Small,  whose  estate  still  owns  the  property.  The  three- 
story  brick  building  contains  30  rooms.  Formerly  it  was 
operated  as  the  Diamond  Hotel.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Keys  has  been 
manager  in  recent  years. 

As  one  claim  to  fame,  Washington  has  the  DeMille  Motel, 
in  which  at  least  one  of  the  internationally  known  Holly- 
wood film  producers,  Cecil,  was  born,  and  in  which  their 
parents  lived  for  many  years.  Nice  eating  places  are  to 
be  found  in  "original"  Washington. 
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Hotel  Louise  is  the  favorite  stopping  place  in  historic 
"original"  Washington. 

Patrician  Inn  is  a  nice  two  or  three  story  frame  building 
containing  20-25  guest  rooms. 

Nicholson  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Charles  Store, 
was  a  brick  two-story  building  owned  by  the  Parmele  fam- 
ily. It  was  started  around  1870  and  operated  until  1905. 
Operators  were  Jack  Reid  and  Mr.  Robertson.  McClure,  a 
small  hotel  on  the  present  site  of  the  White  Store,  was 
operated  for  several  years  around  and  following  Civil  War 
days.  Ricks  House,  two  or  three  residences  put  together, 
was  operated  in  the  earlier  days.  Leroy  Tavern,  located 
near  the  present  Harris  Hardware  Store,  was  in  operation 
during  the  stage  coach  days.  Other  information  on  inns, 
taverns  and  hotels  operated  in  the  earlier  days  of  Wash- 
ington was  not  available  readily. 

Bath — Marsh  House  extends  far  back  into  the  history  of 
this  first-incorporated  settlement  in  North  Carolina.  This 
hotel  was  built  from  brick  brought  back  from  England  as 
ballast  in  the  ships  when  Bath  was  a  port  of  call  for  ocean- 
going vessels.  An  indication  of  its  age  is  given  by  the  port- 
holes built  into  the  building  through  which  residents  could 
extend  their  guns  to  defend  themselves  against  attacking 
Indians.  The  Marsh  House  was  famous  through  many 
years  for  its  fine  foods  in  unlimited  quantities  up  until  the 
time  it  ceased  operation  around  19  25. 

Bayview — Bayview  Hotel  was  an  attractive  two-story  stop- 
ping place  for  fishermen  on  Pamlico  River  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Bath.  The  hotel  started  operation  in  the  early 
1920s  and  became  very  popular,  in  part,  because  of  its 
splendid  dining  room.  The  building  burned  around  1940 
and  was  not  replaced. 

WHITEVILLE 

A  new  and  modern  hotel,  not  yet  named,  is  under  con- 
struction in  Whiteville  and  is  expected  to  be  open  and  in 
operation  by  the  middle  of  this  year.  The  building  is  of 
steel,  brick  and  concrete  construction,  is  two-stories  high 
and  contains  42  rooms  and  a  three-room  apartment.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Whiteville  Hotel  Corp.,  a  local  stock  company, 
and  has  been  leased  for  20  years  to  Grenoble  Hotels,  Inc., 
operator  of  the  Briggs  Hotel  in  Wilson.  The  new  hotel  will 
be  modern  in  all  respects  and  will  operate  a  high  type  din- 
ing room  and  coffee  shop. 

The  Columbus  Hotel,  formerly  the  Victory  Hotel,  has 
been  the  chief  commercial  hotel  in  Whiteville  since  around 
19  20.  It  was  started  by  a  local  stock  company  and  pur- 
chased and  completed  by  the  late  Alex  Powell  and  is  now 
owned  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mae  F.  Powell.  It  is  a  two-story 
brick  building  containing  about  30  rooms  and  does  not 
operate  a  dining  room.  John  E.  Cook,  Jr.,  has  been  lessee- 
manager  for  the  past  four  years. 

Whiteville  boasts  of  several  fine  restaurants,  especially 
the  New  York  Restaurant,  operated  by  Paul  Georgis  and 
the  Southern  Kitchen,  owned  by  Tom  Kotroukis,  both  air- 
conditioned;  the  DeLuxe  Cafe  and  the  Gola  Smith  Tourist 
Home,  containing  about  10  rooms. 

In  the  early  days  of  Whiteville,  the  Howell  Hotel,  located 
near  the  Court  House,  was  a  prominent  stopping  place. 
Built  around  1870  it  operated  until  around  1920.     This  was 


a  two-story  frame  building  containing  about  12  rooms  and 
is  still  used  as  a  residence.  The  Rice  Hotel,  built  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  burned  around  190  6,  was  a 
famous  place  during  its  few  years  of  operation.  It  was  a 
two-story  frame  building  containing  about  18  rooms.  Also 
famous  was  the  old  Formyduval  Hotel  built  around  1890 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Columbus  Hotel,  then  called  the 
New  Columbus.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  contain- 
ing about  15  rooms  and  was  operated  by  Mrs.  Marietta 
Formyduval. 

An  earlier  Columbus  Hotel,  located  near  the  Court  House, 
was  built  by  Oscar  High  and  started  operation  in  1911.  This 
two-story  brick  building  contained  about  25  rooms,  was 
operated  for  about  five  years  as  a  hotel  and  has  since  been 
used  as  a  furniture  store,  operated  by  Mr.  High. 

Lake  Waccamaw — Osceola  Lodge,  formerly  the  Jones  Ho- 
tel, built  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  operated  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brinkley.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  about 
20  rooms.  It  operates  all  the  year  and  caters  to  hunting 
and  fishing  parties.  Goldston  Hotel  is  a  modern  two-story 
building  of  masonry  construction  containing  about  25  rooms. 
It  was  built  in  194  2  by  A.  F.  Goldston,  who  operates  the 
hotel  and  a  popular  dining  room.  Jones  Hotel  and  Grill, 
with  about  10  rooms,  is  a  nice  lodging  and  eating  place. 

Chadbourn — The  Wilson  Hotel,  which  started  around 
1930,  has  not  been  operated  as  a  hotel  since  1943,  but  con- 
tinued to  receive  lodging  guests  until  recently.  Formerly 
it  was  a  brick  country  store  operated  by  the  Brown  Mercan- 
tile Co.  and  was  converted  into  a  hotel  with  about  25  rooms. 
Brown  Hotel,  erected  early  in  the  1900s,  a  two-story  frame 
building  containing  about  15  rooms,  was  burned  around 
1928. 

Fair  Bluff — The  Fair  Bluff  Hotel  was  formerly  a  board- 
ing house  and  was  converted  into  a  nice  small  hotel.  An 
earlier  hotel  was  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cox  where 
the  W.  F.  Cox  Furniture  Co.  is  located. 

LUMBERTON 

Hotel  Lorraine,  a  modern  brick,  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ing, has  been  Lumberton's  principal  hotel  for  more  than  30 
years.     It  is  four-stories  high  and  contains  100  rooms. 

The  first  half  of  the  hotel  was  built  in  1917  by  the  Lum- 
berton  Hotel  Co.,  a  local  stock  organization,  and  the  second 
half  was  added  in  1923.  This  company  still  owns  the  hotel 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  White  is  the  principal  stockholder.  S.  C. 
Crabtree  has  been  manager  for  the  past  eight  years.  The 
hotel  operates  a  high  type  and  popular  dining  room.  All  of 
Lumberton's  civic  clubs  hold  their  meetings  at  the  hotel  and 
probably  500  meals  are  served  each  week.  The  hotel  caters 
to  conventions  and  can  handle  about  175  guests. 

Goodyear  Hotel  has  recently  been  converted  from  a  tour- 
ist home  and  opened  as  a  hotel  last  December  15.  A  two- 
story  brick  building  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the  large 
frame  tourist  home  by  the  owner  and  operator,  R.  W.  Good- 
year.    No  meals  are  served. 

Among  the  nice  eating  places  is  Blanchard's  Restaurant, 
operated  in  the  business  section  by  C.  E.  Blanchard;  and 
the  Knotty  Pine  Tourist  Court,  operating  a  nice  dining  room, 
thres  miles  south  of  Lumberton. 


Lorraine  Hotel,  Lumberton,  is  noted  for  its  splendid  rooms 
and  the  fine  meals  served. 
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Among  the  former  Lumberton  hotels  were  the  Cadillac 
and  the  Lumberton,  two-story  frame  buildings  containing 
25  or  30  rooms.  They  operated  from  the  18  80s  to  around 
1925. 

Maxton — The  Jefferson  Hotel,  formerly  the  Maple  Shade 
Hotel,  is  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  about  3  5 
rooms. 

Fairmont — The  Fairmont  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing containing  about  3  0  rooms,  is  operated  by  Jack  Canton 
and  is  noted  for  its  fine  meals. 

Pembroke — Pembroke  Inn,  a  two-story  brick  building  con- 
taining about  20  rooms,  caters  to  the  traveling  public  and 
serves  as  the  home  of  many  of  the  teachers  at  the  Pembroke 
(Indian)    College. 

HALIFAX 

Halifax,  incorporated  in  1758,  is  now  without  a  hotel,  but 
the  Halifax  County  seat  and  five  or  six  other  towns  in  the 
county  have  been  important  hotel  centers  in  past  years.  The 
Sign  of  The  Thistle  was  the  name  of  a  pre-Revolutionary 
tavern  operated  nearer  the  Roanoke  River,  where  the  town 
was  then  located.  This  tavern,  operated  by  a  Mr.  Martin, 
is  famous,  for  the  grand  ball  given  in  honor  of  General  La- 
fayette on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  North  Carolina  and 
also  because  of  a  large  room  which  served  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

The  Sign  of  The  Thistle  later  became  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
owned  by  Michael  Ferrall  and  was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Bryant. 
Later,  as  the  town  moved  away  from  the  river,  a  part  of 
this  building  was  moved  half  a  mile  uptown  and  is  now  a 
part  of  the  residence  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Nannie 
Gary.  Another  hotel,  possibly  the  Fenner  Hotel,  was  operat- 
ed in  Revolutionary  War  times.  The  Tap  Room  of  the  hotel 
is  still  standing  and  is  used  as  a  colored  residence.  Still 
another  hotel,  probably  the  Williams  Hotel,  was  built  in  the 
early  18  00s  and  some  years  later  burned. 

On  the  same  site,  around  Civil  War  time,  two  young  law- 
yers, later  to  become  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  and  Judge 
James  Mullen  of  Virginia,  built  a  hotel  which  was  operated 
for  several  years  by  Judge  Mullen's  father.  This  was  a 
large  three-story  brick  building,  containing  2  5  or  30  rooms, 
large  double  porches  and  was  known  as  the  Southern  Hotel. 
It  was  a  social,  political  and  legal  center  for  many  years. 
The  Southern  Hotel  was  a  gathering  place  for  judges,  law- 
yers, litigants  and  others  having  business  in  Halifax.  An 
interesting  note  is  that  it  burned  around  1900  while  court 
was  in  session. 

Again,  on  the  same  site  the  Roanoke  Hotel  was  built 
around  1905-08,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Ferguson  and  operated  by 
Mrs.  Ida  Sater  for  several  years,  later  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hux 
and  Mr.  Bryant.  This  hotel  was  of  brick,  two-stories  high 
and  contained  20  or  25  rooms.  Facing  the  court  house,  this 
Roanoke  Hotel  was  built  as  a  matter  of  civic  pride  and  was 
not  a  paying  proposition.  It  was  abandoned  as  a  hotel 
around  19  25  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Price  and  used  as 
apartments.  The  John  Paul  Jones  Motor  Court  and  a  board- 
ing house  now  take  care  of  transients  in  Halifax. 

Enfield — For  two  years  before  the  county  seat  was  moved 
to  Halifax,  Enfield  was  the  county  seat.  At  that  time  it  did 
not  have  a  hotel,  but  later  the  James  Hotel  was  erected 
around  Civil  War  times  and  operated  until  about  1900. 
About  that  time  the  Enfield  Hotel  was  started  and  operated 
until  about  1946,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mizzel  in  charge. 

NOTABLE  WELDON  HOTELS 
Weldon — As  the  junction  point  of  the  present  Seaboard 
and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroads,  Weldon  became  one  of 
the  most  important  transportation  points  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  early  railroading  days.  After  the  Weldon  and  Wil- 
mington (ACL),  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  (Seaboard),  the 
Roanoke  (ACL)  and  the  Seaboard  to  Norfolk  railroads  had 
been  built,  two  large  hotels  sprang  up  adjacent  to  the  rail- 
road station  and  large  sheds  extended  to  both. 

One  of  these  large  hotels  later  became  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Hotel,  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroad.  Earlier 
it  was  the  Happer  Hotel,  operated  by  Mr.  Happer  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bumgardner,  and  later  it  was  the  Emry  Ho- 
tel, operated  by  Thomas  L.  Emry.  One  of  the  managers 
under  the  railroad  ownership  was  Mr.  Gaul.  It  was  also 
called  the  Terminal  Hotel. 

The  other  hotel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railroad  tracks, 
was  the  Whitfield  Hotel,  which  operated  from  the  1880s  to 
around  1910.  These  two  hotels  were  strong  competitors 
for  passengers  on  the  four  trains  that  would  converge  on 


Weldon  at  one  time.  Both  were  two-story  frame  buildings, 
with  large  dining  rooms  and  with  long  porches.  They 
would  feed  the  passengers  while  the  trains  waited.  Captain 
White,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  came  to  Weldon  after  the  war 
and  operated  a  hotel  for  a  number  of  years. 

Hotel  Weldon  has  been  Weldon's  principal  hotel  for  many 
years.  Located  a  short  distance  from  the  passenger  station, 
it  was  built  around  1910,  is  a  brick  building  with  automatic 
sprinkler  system,  three-stories  high  and  contains  70  rooms. 
It  operates  its  own  dining  room.  For  several  years  it  was 
operated  by  the  E.  I.  Bugg  Hotel  Interests  and  was  sold 
recently  to  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Green,  of  Emporia,  Va.  Her 
son,  W.  W.  Green,  is  manager.  This  also  was  formerly  call- 
ed the  Terminal  Hotel. 

Weldon  also  has  three  nice  eating  places,  Wilson's  Coffee 
Shop,  T  &  N  Cafe  and  Carolina  Restaurant.  It  also  has  a 
Negro  hotel  and  cafe,  the  New  York  Hotel,  with  10  or  15 
rooms. 

Littleton — Warfax  Hotel,  formerly  the  Springs  Park  Ho- 
tel, and  taking  its  name  from  parts  of  Warren  and  Halifax, 
the  counties  on  whose  border  line  Littleton  is  located,  has 
been  the  principal  hotel  in  Littleton  for  60  or  7  5  years. 
For  many  years  after  1900,  it  was  a  strong  competitor  of 
the  Panacea  Springs  Hotel,  located  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
southeast.     It  is  operated  by  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Person's  Ordinary  was  a  famous  stopping  place  for  many 
years,  dating  back  to  pre-Revolutionary  War  times.  It  was 
a  two-story  frame  and  stone  building,  and  with  annexes, 
contained  12  or  15  rooms.  It  was. an  important  junction 
point  on  the  road  from  Halifax  and  Raleigh.  Stagecoach 
drivers  would  blow  their  tallyho  horns  several  miles  away, 
to  give  notice  of  the  number  of  passengers.  A  part  of  Per- 
son's Ordinary  is  still  standing  on  the  school  grounds. 

The  Littleton  Hotel  was  built  in  the  1870s  and  was 
operated  for  many  years  by  J.  W.  Northington.  The  Bon 
Air  Hotel  was  operated  by  the  Thorne  family  for  several 
years  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

P.  A.  RASBERRY,  MINE  HOST 
Scotland  Neck — Scotland  Neck  Hotel,  still  standing,  was 
erected  around  18  90  when  Scotland  Neck  was  expected  to 
be  a  much  larger  town.  Local  citizens  organized  a  stock 
company  and  erected  an  imposing  four-story  brick  building 
containing  40  or  50  rooms.  It  continued  to  operate  until 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  building  was  condemned 
as  unsafe  for  hotel  purposes.  Business  houses  still  operate 
on  the  street  level,  including  a  nice  cafe.  An  interesting 
note  is  that  Percy  A.  Rasberry,  for  many  years  a  well 
known  night  clerk  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  operated 
the  Scotland  Neck  Hotel  for  15  or  20  years,  during  which 
period  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  The  two 
nearby  communities  of  Clarksville  and  Greenwood,  combin- 
ed and  became  Scotland  Neck  and  the  community  began  to 
prosper.  Around  1870  two  nice  small  hotels  were  built, 
both  frame  buildings  and  containing  about  20  rooms.  One 
was  the  Main  Street  Hotel  and  the  other  the  Bell  Hotel, 
operated  by  "Tip"  Bell.  Both  operated  until  around  1885- 
90. 

Roanoke  Rapids — Travelers  Hotel  has  been  opened  re- 
cently to  give  Roanoke  Rapids  the  first  hotel  facilities  this 
thriving  community  has  had  in  several  years.  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Davis  has  converted  two  floors  in  the  building  over  the  Citi- 
zens Bank  and  Trust  Co.  from  apartments  into  25  or  more 
hotel  rooms.  No  meals  are  served.  Smith's  Hotel,  which 
operated  for  a  number  of  years  and  contained  10  or  15  up- 
stairs rooms,  was  burned  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Rosemary  Cafe,  a  nice  eating  place,  is  operated  by  Thomas 
brothers.  Roanoke  Motor  Court,  another  nice  eating  place, 
is  located  two  miles  out  of  Roanoke  Rapids  on  the  Weldon 
Highway.  Another  very  popular  eating  place  is  the  Dixie 
Grill  operated  by  the  Davenports  and  is  also  on  the  Roanoke 
Rapids-Weldon  Highway. 

PLYMOUTH 

The  Country  Club  of  Plymouth,  Inc.,  operates  the  only 
hotel  in  Plymouth  at  present.  This  Club  House  was  erected 
in  193  7,  promoted  by  and  primarily  as  a  place  for  officials 
and  employees  of  the  North  Carolina  Pulp  Co.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  operated  by  the  corporation  made  up  of 
citizens  of  Plymouth  and  has  been  used  in  recent  years  to 
take  care  of  the  traveling  public.  It  is  an  attractive  build- 
ing in  pleasant  surroundings,  serves  splendid  meals  and  has 
about  ten  rooms  which  are  used  for  transients. 
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Plymouth    Country    Club,    a    delightfully    different   place,    has 
served  as  Plymouth's  hotel  in  recent  years. 


Recent  announcement  by  J.  Roy  Manning,  Plymouth  auto- 
mobile dealer,  is  that  a  new  hotel,  modern  and  up-to-date 
in  all  respects,  will  be  built  at  Adams  and  Water  Streets, 
starting  in  July.  Plans  call  for  a  two-story  brick  building. 
Stock  is  to  be  sold  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  modern 
hotel   building. 

Plymouth,  as  the  county  seat  of  Washington  County, 
formed  in  1799,  was  for  many  years  an  important  shipping 
and  ship  building  community  and  because  of  these  activities, 
had  several  taverns  and  hotels  that  were  famous  throughout 
the  area.  The  Tavern,  located  west  of  the  court  house  on 
the  present  F.  R.  Johnson  home  site,  was  one  of  the  early 
Plymouth  hotels.  It  was  probably  in  operation  around  Rev- 
olutionary War  times  and  continued  until  about  18  40.  The 
Tavern  was  operated  for  many  years  by  members  of  the 
Garrett  family  and  later  by  the  Blounts.  It  was  long  an 
important  stage  coach  stop. 

The  Roanoke  Hotel,  Washington  and  Third  Streets,  the 
present  site  of  the  Baptist  Church,  operated  for  more  than 
50  years,  approximately  from  1850  to  1905.  It  contained 
20  or  2  5  rooms  in  the  two-story  frame  building  and  had 
broad  porches.     It  was  famous  as  an  eating  place. 

The  Riverview  Hotel,  a  frame  building  with  15  or  more 
rooms,  operated  for  40  or  more  years,  from  around  1885  to 
19  22,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
used  principally  by  railroad  people  as  a  stopping  place. 

Williford's  Tavern,  operated  for  20  years  or  more  by  R. 
A.  Williford,  contained  25  or  30  rooms.  About  four  years 
ago  the  building  was  purchased  by  Howard  Whitley  and  is 
now  operated  as  a  rooming  house  only. 

The  Mayflower  Restaurant,  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
L.  Nobles,  was  a  popular  eating  place  for  several  years. 

Mackey's — Mackey's  Ferry,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
Washington  County,  was  important  as  a  southern  terminus 
of  the  ferry  line,  operated  since  17  24  between  that  point 
and  Edenton,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Albemarle  Sound. 
This  was  probably  the  earliest  settlement  in  Washington 
County  and  as  the  area  developed,  grew  in  importance  with 
the  increase  in  population.  For  many  years  a  tavern  con- 
taining 20  or  more  rooms  was  operated  at  Mackey's  to  take 
care  of  the  ferry  officials  and  crews  and  travelers  generally. 
When  the  Edenton  Bridge  was  built  around  1925,  the  ferry 
became  less  important  and  by  the  time  the  Albemarle  Bridge 
was  opened  a  few  years  ago  the  ferry  business  disappeared 
altogether.  For  many  years  Louis  Marriner  operated  the 
tavern  at  Mackey's.  He  died  in  1925  and  within  one  week 
the  tavern  burned. 

WILLIAMSTON 

Hotel  George  Reynolds,  a  brick  three-story  building,  was 
erected  in  188  9  as  a  business  house.  Three  years  later  it 
was  bought  by  George  W.  Blount  and  converted  into  a  hotel. 
Mr.  Blount  operated  the  hotel  for  20  or  more  years  and 
then  leased  it  to  a  Mr.  Britt,  who  operated  for  10  or  15 
years. 

In  193  5  the  building  was  completely  remodeled  and  mod- 
ernized. It  contains  30  rooms  and  operates  a  coffee  shop 
on  the  first  floor.  The  hotel  was  named  for  George  Reynolds, 
grandson  of  Mr.  Blount,  whose  daughter  operated  the  hotel 
for  several  years. 


The  Central  Cafe  has  long  been  a  popular  eating  place  in 
Williamston.  Weir's  Coffee  Shop  is  a  new  eating  place,  but 
is  also  gaining  in  popularity. 

In  the  early  days  of  Williamston,  the  principal  hotel  was 
operated  by  Edward  Yellowley  for  probably  40  years,  from 
around  1800  to  18  40.  It  was  a  large  frame  house  and,  as 
was  the  case  with  many  hotels  in  the  last  century,  it  had 
rows  of  rooms  extending  out  on  either  side. 

Watts  Tavern,  at  Main  and  Watts  Streets,  operated  for 
probably  another  40  years  in  Williamston,  starting  around 
18  40  and  continuing  to  about  1880,  or  probably  until  about 
the  time  the  present  Hotel  George  Reynolds  began  opera- 
tion. 

Rhodes  House  was  operated  by  Joe  Rhodes  from  around 
1875  to  188  6.  After  that  W.  C.  Kirby  operated  this  hotel 
until  around  190  0  when  it  burned.  This  was  a  large  frame 
building  standing  back  from  the  street  and  had  rows  of 
rooms  extending  out  from  the  central  building. 

Before  the  Town  of  Williamston  was  laid  out,  a  tavern, 
probably  called  The  Tavern  and  possibly  by  other  names, 
was  operated  from  17  7  9  up  to  about  18  60. 

WINDSOR 

Hotel  Duke  of  Windsor  is  a  modern  up-to-date  hotel  which 
has  become  famous  for  its  dining  room  and  coffee  shop 
service.  The  building  is  four  stories  high  and  contains  50 
rooms.  It  is  located  on  Granville  Street  at  the  corner  of 
Belmont  and  US  17,  the  Ocean  Highway,  passes  by  its  door. 
The  Duke  of  Windsor  was  built  in  193  7  and  opened  for 
business  January  1,  1938,  by  K.  S.  Mitchell,  whose  widow 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Langston,  still  own  the  property. 
Tommy  Murray  is  the  popular  manager.  It  was  named  for 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,  later  King  Edward  VIII  of  England, 
because  of  his  popularity  on  the  occasions  of  his  visits  to 
the  United  States. 

The  immediate  predecessor  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor  was 
the  Pearl  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Granville  and  Queen  Streets. 
The  Pearl  Hotel  was  started  around  19  00  and  was  owned 
by  Sam  Freeman  and  others.  The  hotel  was  named  for  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Pearl  Freeman  Tadlock.  The  building  was 
of  brick  and  frame  construction  and  contained  about  20 
rooms.  Later  it  was  operated  by  E.  R.  Shinier  until  around 
1932. 

In  the  early  days  of  Windsor,  which  was  incorporated 
around  17  67,  Brickell's  Tavern  was  in  operation,  starting 
probably  around  1770  and  continuing  as  late  as  1828.  Later 
the  Old  North  State  Hotel  was  located  on  this  site  on  King 
Street,  with  William  M.  Sutton,  as  owner  and  manager. 
This  was  a  large  frame  hotel  containing  a  big  ball  room 
and  was  a  favorite  gathering  place  for  society  people  of 
that  area  for  many  years. 

The  Moody  Hotel,  across  the  street  from  the  court  house, 
operated  for  20  years,  starting  around  1900.  Mr.  Moody 
was  manager  most  of  this  time,  but  for  a  period  Mr.  Britt 
operated  the  hotel.  The  Bridger  Hotel,  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Windsor  Hospital  building,  was  operated 
for  several  years  by  Mrs.  May  Smalliwood.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  was  taken  over  and  operated  by  Mr.  Bridger. 

Lewiston — Lewiston,  long  an  important  trading  center, 
boasted  of  a  hotel  operated  by  Mrs.  Nanny  for  a  decade,  be- 
ginning in  1900.  Later  it  was  operated  by  Bob  Rawls,  until 
about  1918. 

Woodville — At  Woodville,  another  important  center,  Mrs. 
Welton  operated  a  hotel  for  a  few  years,  from  about  1914 
to  1920. 

JACKSONVILLE 

Walmor  Hotel  is  the  largest  of  several  hotels  built  in 
Jacksonville  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  intensified  con- 
centration of  people  during  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  loca- 
tion of  Camp  Lejeune,  huge  marine  base,  which  adjoins  the 
city  limits  and  is  a  permanent  installation,  and  the  tempo- 
rary Camp  Davis,  army  base  used  during  the  war  and  close 
enough  for  Jacksonville  to  experience  some  of  the  increased 
traffic. 

The  first  section  of  the  Walmor  was  built  in  1943  and 
contained  40  rooms.  In  1946,  25  rooms  were  added,  giving 
the  building  65  guest  rooms.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  veneer 
and  wood  building  and  operates  its  own  coffee  shop.  The 
name  comes  from  the  first  three  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
owner  and  operator,  Walter  Morgan. 

Crystal  Hotel  was  built  in  19  40  and  is  owned  by  Jack 
Thompson,  Clayton  Petteway  and  W.  L.  Ketchum.  It  is 
operated  by  Harry  Crist,  lessee-manager.     It  is  a  two-story 
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building  with  business  places  on  the  street  floor  and  con- 
tains 2  5  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  Crystal  Cafe  in 
the  building  is  operated  by  J.  P.  Petrie. 

Victoria  Hotel  was  also  a  result  of  war  activities.  It  was 
built  in  19  4  2  by  Gus  Crist  who  owns  and  operates  it.  The 
building  is  a  two-story  brick  veneer  structure  with  business 
houses  on  the  street  floor  and  contains  3  0  second-floor  guest 
rooms.  The  Victoria  Cafe  in  the  building  is  operated  by 
Paul  Capps. 

Riverview  Hotel  was  built  in  1915  and  is  now  owned  by 
B.  J.  Holloman.  It  is  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Likens.  This  hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
about  15  rooms,  was  one  of  the  two  principal  hotels  in  Jack- 
sonville for  many  years  while  that  town  was  the  center  of 
a  fine  hunting  and  fishing  area.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
older  hotels  now  operating.     No  meals  are  served. 

Jarman  Hotel  was  erected  in  1910  and  is  a  two-story 
frame  building  containing  20  rooms.  After  about  ten  years 
of  operation,  it  was  used  as  a  private  home  by  members  of 
the  Jarman  family.  In  the  early  war  days  in  194  2  it  also 
was  bought  by  B.  J.  Holloman  and  was  used  for  several  years 
as  an  annex  to  the  Riverview  Hotel.  Recently  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  apartment  house. 

Yankee  Hotel,  so  named  because  of  the  large  number  of 
northern  hunters  and  fishermen  who  frequented  the  place, 
was  erected  in  the  early  1900s  and  was  more  of  a  hunting- 
lodge  than  a  hotel.  It  has  been  converted  into  apartments 
and  is  owned  by  Stacy  Walton. 

Present  day  eating  places  in  Jacksonville  include  the  new 
and  modern  Tanner's  Restaurant,  operated  by  Jim  Tanner; 
Coleman's  Restaurant  and  Soda  Shop;  U.  S.  Restaurant, 
operated  by  Steve  Stelano;  Jacksonville  Barbecue;  and  Mc- 
Kinney's  Restaurant,  also  a  barbecue  place. 

Swansboro — Swansboro  Hotel  has  been  famous  since  it 
was  built  around  190  3  as  a  stopping  place  for  hunters  and 
fishermen.  It  is  a  two  and  one-half  story  frame  building 
and  contains  21  rooms.  Terry  Moore  built  the  hotel  which 
changed  hands  several  times  but  has  been  owned  and  operat- 
ed in  recent  years  by  Everett  Koonce.  The  dining  room  is 
famous  for  its  fine  foods.  Pacing  Bogue  Inlet  and  White 
Oak  River,  the  Swansboro  Hotel  is  a  haven  for  fishermen. 
Paradise  Inn,  which  operated  at  Swansboro  until  around 
1925,  was  also  famous  for  its  fine  foods.  Visitors  say  it 
never  had  less  than  seven  meats  on  the  table  at  mealtime. 

Holly  Ridge — The  Hudiburg  Hotel  is  a  popular  stopping 
place  at  Holly  Ridge.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  con- 
taining about  30  rooms  and  was  erected  in  1941,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Camp  Davis  war  development.  Most  of  the 
stopping  and  eating  places  in  this  area  which  thrived  during 
the  Camp  Davis  days  have  been  abandoned. 

Richlands — Richlands  Hotel,  a  small  frame  building,  has 
been  a  popular  stopping  place  for  a  number  of  years  in  this 
fine  farming,  fishing  and  hunting  area. 

BAYBORO 

Bayboro  has  no  hotel  but  a  popular  rooming  house  has 
been  in  operation  there  for  several  years,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Bethany  Campen.  Your  Friendly  Cafe  is  a  popular  eating 
place. 

Oriental — Central  Hotel,  operated  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  White- 
hurst,  was  formerly  the  Perry  House,  operated  for  a  long 
time  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  Perry.  Breeze  Inn  was  formerly  operated 
by  L.   F.   McCabe. 

Vandemere — Beachmore  Inn,  a  large  frame  building,  was 
formerly  operated  on  Bay  River. 

COLUMBIA 

Cohoon  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  20-25 
rooms  and  running  its  own  dining  room,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years. 

SWAN  QUARTER 

O'Neal's,  formerly  Howard  Hotel  and  Swindell  Hotel,  has 
been  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  hunters,  fishermen,  tour- 
ists and  travelers  for  about  half  a  century.  It  is  a  two-story 
frame  building  containing  about  20  rooms  and  operates  a 
popular  dining  room.  Leslie  O'Neal  has  been  proprietor 
during  the  past  several  years.  Earlier  Swan  Quarter  hotels 
include  the  Harris  Hotel,  W.  J.  Harris  proprietor,  which 
operated  from  around  1900  to  1930.  It  included  a  main 
building  and  several  cottages,  all  containing  about  20  rooms. 
The  hotel  operated  a  popular  dining  room  and  in  its  early 
years  operated  a  livery  stable.  The  buildings  are  now  used 
for  residence  purposes.     Lupton's  Hotel  was  operated  from 


Mattamuskeet  Lodge,  at  New  Holland,  formerly  a  huge  pump- 
ing station,  has  been  converted  into  a  sportsman's  haven 
for  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  area. 

around  1875  to  about  1925  by  Silas  Lupton.  It  also  con- 
sisted of  a  central  building  and  cottages,  now  used  for  resi- 
dence purposes.  In  the  Lupton  dining  room  was  a  "lazy 
susan",  a  large  circular  table,  the  central  section  of  which 
was  slightly  raised  and  revolved,  placing  the  family  style 
dishes  in  front  of  the  diners. 

New  Holland — Mattamuskeet  Lodge,  a  haven  for  hunters 
and  fishermen,  was  formerly  the  pumping  station  which 
served  to  pump  the  water  from  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  during 
the  period  of  operation  of  this  lake's  bed  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  New  Holland  Co.  started  this  project  around 
1915  and  continued  it  until  around  1930  when  it  was  aban- 
doned and  the  water  again  filled  the  lake.  This  lodge  is  a 
two-  and  three-story  brick  building  with  tower,  museum  and 
large  lobby.  The  conversion  into  a  hotel  provided  20  or  25 
rooms  and  a  splendid  dining  room  is  operated.  The  build- 
ing, the  lake  and  a  limited  area  surrounding  it  are  owned 
by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  area 
is  operated  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  It  is  a  winter  headquarters 
for  geese.  The  lodge  is  leased  and  was  operated  for  several 
years  by  J.  S.  Mann,  and  during  the  past  five  years  by  Axson 
Smith. 

Fairfield — Across  the  lake,  intersected  by  a  State  high- 
way, is  Fairfield,  another  hunting  and  fishing  paradise.  The 
Balance  Hotel  was  built  by  the  J.  M.  Balances  last  fall,  and 
will  entertain  fishing  and  hunting  parties.  It  is  a  two-story 
frame  building  and  contains  15  rooms.  Formerly  the  Chad- 
wick  Hotel  was  operated  from  around  1900  to  about  1930 
by  Miss  Ruth  Chadwick.     It  was  a  small  frame  hotel. 

Englehard — Watson  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building 
with  10  rooms,  has  operated  at  Englehard  for  many  years. 
An  earlier  hotel  there  was  the  Clayton  House,  a  small  hotel, 
which  operated  from  around  1875  to  1920. 

Belhaven — River  Forest  Manor,  earlier  mansion  of  John 
Wilkerson,  was  turned  into  a  hotel  in  1946.  It  is  a  three- 
story  frame  building  containing  about  15  rooms,  each  with 
private  bath.  Axson  Smith,  who  operates  the  Sportsmen's 
Lodge,  also  operates  this  hotel  and  its  popular  dining  room. 

Ocraeoke — Wahab  Village  Inn  is  a  popular  year  around 
hotel  operated  on  Ocraeoke  Island.  It  is  a  modern  two-story 
frame  building  containing  30  or  40  rooms  and  was  erected 
some  years  ago  by  Stanly  Wahab.  It  is  a  popular  retreat 
for  hunters  and  anglers.  All  guests  agree  that  it  is  "nauti- 
cal enough  to  be  nice".  Earlier,  Pamlico  Inn,  operated  by 
Capt.  Bill  Gaskill,  known  from  here  to  there,  was  a  famous 
stopping  place.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  contain- 
ing about  2*0  rooms.  Starting  in  the  early  1900s,  Pamlico 
Inn  operated  for  a  few  years  after  a  storm  in  193  3  washed 
away  the  wharf  and  did  other  damage  to  the  property. 

Silver  Lake  Inn  and  Coffee  Shop  is  the  center  of  the  night 
life  at  Ocraeoke. 

In  several  other  Hyde  County  communities  hotels  have 
been  operated  in  past  years.  At  Lake  Landing,  Miss  Janie 
Adams  operated  a  small  hotel  and  dining  room  for  35  or  40 
years.  At  Sladesville,  the  Credle  Hotel  started  around  1910, 
operated  as  a  hotel  for  several  years  and  has  since  become 
a  rooming  house.  In  the  early  1900s  Scranton,  then  a  lum- 
bering center,  had  a  hotel  and  the  Makelyville  Hotel  was 
operated  at  Makelyville,  another  lumber  and  shipping  point. 
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WINTON 

Hotel  Winton,  formerly  Jordan  Hotel  and  Parker  Hotel, 
was  the  principal  stopping  place  in  the  county  seat  of  Hert- 
ford County  for  many  years  until  it  burned  in  the  early 
1930s.  This  hotel  started  probably  around  1850  and  was 
a  favorite  stopping  place  for  court  attendants  and  commer- 
cial travelers.  It  was  two  stories  high  and  had  double 
porches  across  the  front.  The  large  rooms  had  high  ceilings, 
and  most  of  them  had  fireplaces.  Among  its  operators  were 
A.  I.  Parker,  then  William  Jordan  and  Porter,  and  W.  J.  Rid- 
dick  was  in  charge  at  the  time  it  burned. 

Ahoskie — Garrett  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  building  con- 
taining about  25  rooms,  has  been  operated  by  Eric  Garrett 
for  20  years  or  more.  John  Hawks  is  owner-manager.  A  dining 
room  was  operated  for  several  years.  A  restaurant  is  now 
in  operation  in  the  hotel  building. 

Mitchell  Hotel  operates  10  or  12  second-floor  rooms. 
Manhattan  Cafe  and  Baker  Cafe  are  other  popular  eating 
places  in  Ahoskie. 

Murfreesboro — The  Motel,  a  new  and  modern  building,  is 
the  only  sleeping  place  in  Murfreesboro,  famous  for  its 
former  historic  hotels.  The  new  two-story  building,  with 
two  wings  and  a  front  piazza,  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  hotel  needs  of  the  community  at  present.  Two  other 
nice  eating  places  are  The  Casa  Blanca  and  The  Red  Apple 
Cafe,  both  operated  on  a  high  plane. 

The  Sewell  House,  in  operation  for  more  than  50  years, 
is  still  standing  but  has  not  operated  as  a  hotel  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  hotel  was  converted  from  two  or  three 
close  residences  with  connecting  porches,  and  the  dining 
room  was  famous  for  good  foods  for  many  years.  The  aging 
Mrs.  Sewell  and  members  of  her  family  occupy  the  building 
as  a  residence.  Another  famous  hotel  starting  around  1875 
was  the  Murfreesboro  Hotel  or  Boyette's  Hotel.  This  large 
two-story  frame  building,  now  used  as  apartments,  has  long 
double  porches  with  several  white  columns  across  the  front. 
It  was  operated  by  the  Boyette  family  for  many  years. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  Murfreesboro,  head  of  naviga- 
tion and  an  important  trading  and  shipping  center,  the  In- 
dian Queen  Hotel  was  a  famous  stopping  place.  It  began 
operation  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  continued  for 
many  years  there  after.  The  Tavern,  separated  from  the 
main  hotel  building,  was  still  standing  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  It  was  located  near  the  edge  of 
the  river.  The  Indian  Queen  was  still  in  operation  when 
General  Lafayette  came  to  North  Carolina  in  18  25,  and  he 
stopped  there  on  his  way  to  Fayetteville.  A  big  reception 
and  dance  was  held  at  the  Indian  Queen  in  his  honor. 

HERTFORD 

The  Eagle  Hotel  at  Hertford  (George  Washington  slept 
here)  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  famous  gathering 
places  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  This  was  a  large  frame 
building,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  double  porches 
on  the  front  and  additions  had  been  made  along  the  street, 
as  more  hotel  space  was  required.  The  building  contained 
25  or  more  rooms.  The  site  is  that  of  the  present  Hertford 
post  office.    (See  picture,  page  17). 

Just  how  long  it  was  after  the  court  house  was  built  at 
Hertford  in  1732  before  the  Eagle  Hotel  was  started,  is  not 
definitely  known.  Either  the  Eagle  or  a  predecessor  must 
have  been  in  operation  soon  after  the  Perquimans  Court 
House  was  built,  as  a  stopping  place  for  judges,  lawyers, 
litigants  and  business  men.  For  a  long  time  Hertford  was 
an  important  trading  center  and  had  extensive  foreign  and 
coastwise  shipping  business.  The  Eagle  Hotel  thus  became 
an  important  stopping  place,  and  sections  of  the  hotel  were 
added  along  the  street  as  patronage  increased.  The  kitchen 
was  some  distance  from  the  main  building,  with  which  it 
was  connected  by  a  covered  walkway.  The  manager  for 
several  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century  was  a  Mr.  Rosen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Williford  became  managers  of  the 
famous  Eagle  Hotel  in  September  1896  and  continued  its 
operation  until  1910.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  man- 
agment  was  to  tear  down  the  distant  kitchen  and  rebuild 
it  as  a  part  of  the  main  building.  In  1910  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williford  erected  a  new  hotel  building,  utilizing  a  building 
already  on  the  site  as  a  part  of  the  structure.  This  is  the 
present  Hertford  Hotel  and  at  the  beginning  it  was  two 
stories  high  and  contained  18  guest  rooms.  Later  a  third 
floor  was  added,  giving  a  total  of  30  rooms.  Soon  after  the 
present  Hertford  Hotel  was  erected,  the  old  Eagle  Hotel  was 
torn  down.  The  then  new  hotel  became  increasingly  popu- 
lar with  the  traveling  public  and  became  the  week  end  gath- 


ering place,  its  dining  room  attracting  both  business  men 
and  residents  of  the  countryside.  Mr.  Williford  was  a  popu- 
lar hotel  man  and  was  in  the  hotel  business  for  40  or  50 
years,  until  his  death  about  12  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
Mrs.  Williford  and  the  members  of  the  family  have  conduct- 
ed the  Hertford  Hotel. 

JACKSON 

Jackson,  county  seat  of  Northampton  County,  is  without 
a  hotel  now,  but  at  one  time  was  an  important  hotel  center. 
In  pre-Revolutionary  War  days,  White's  Tavern  was  operat- 
ed on  a  site  opposite  the  present  county  court  house.  It  was 
a  large  two-story  frame  building  with  long  porches  and 
operated  up  to  around  1845-50.  The  Burgwyn  Hotel,  erected 
around  1850,  continued  operation  until  the  1920s.  It  was  a 
large  frame  colonial  style  building,  with  a  large  dining 
room  and  long  porches,  located  on  the  present  site  of  the 
drug  store. 

Paison's  Tavern,  in  early  days,  was  located  seven  miles 
east  of  Jackson  on  Route  15  8,  toward  Concord.  The  section 
is  now  called  Faison's  Tavern  Section.  Another  early 
tavern  was  located  on  the  Cornwallis  Road  between  Halifax 
and  Jackson,  in  the  Jones  Mill  section.  Dupree's  Ordinary 
was  operated  on  the  Cornwallis  Road  in  the  Pleasant  Hill 
section.  At  Gaston,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  railroad,  the  Gaston  Hotel,  a  small  frame  building, 
operated  from  around  1831  to  about  18  61.  At  Garysburg, 
the  Garysburg  Hotel,  formerly  Gary's  Tavern,  was  operated 
by  Robert  Gary,  starting  around  18  30  and  continuing  into 
the  early  19  20s.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  with 
15  or  20  rooms  and  had  large  double  porches.  It  is  now  the 
home  of  Mrs.  John  Collier. 

Rich  Square — The  Rich  Square  Hotel  is  the  only  hotel 
now  operating  in  Northampton  County.  This  is  a  modern 
two-story  brick  building  erected  around  1922  by  Mrs.  Bau- 
ghan  and  contains  16  rooms.  It  is  now  operated  by  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Bazemore  and  is  noted  for  its  dining  room,  which  special- 
izes in  home  cooking,  particularly  in  pastries  and  pies.  A 
former  frame  hotel  located  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
hotel  building  burned. 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

Francis  Hotel  is  a  new  and  modern  commercial  hotel  con- 
taining about  60  rooms  and  operates  its  own  dining  room. 
Del's  Tourist  is  a  frame  building  containing  about  30  rooms. 
Welcome  Inn  is  a  new  and  clean  tourist  place,  built  of  stucco 
and  containing  15  or  20  rooms.     No  meals  are  served. 

White  Lake — Marshburn's  Beach  Hotel  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal stopping  place  at  this  famous  inland  resort  lake  since 
around  1900.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building  containing 
about  3  0  rooms  and  is  located  on  the  lake,  with  bathing 
and  boating  facilities.  The  hotel  operates  a  dining  room  and 
cafeteria  and  caters  to  church  parties  and  other  groups.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Marshburn  are  the  popular  operators  and 
owners. 

White  Lake  has  numbers  of  other  smaller  stopping  places 
and  eating  places,  catering  to  the  summer  crowds  visiting 
this  unusual  body  of  water. 

GATESVILLE 

Edwards  Hotel  was  built  in  1920  by  C.  O.  Edwards.  It 
is  a  two-story  cinder  block  building  containing  about  15 
rooms  and  operates  a  dining  room.  Mr.  Edwards  operated 
the  hotel  until  his  death,  and  it  has  since  been  operated  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eula  Belle  Modlin. 

George  Washington  Hotel  dates  back  to  around  the  1780s 
and  doubtless  took  its  name  from  the  claim  that  George 
Washington  spent  the  night  there  on  his  southern  tour.  This 
building,  still  standing,  is  a  two-story  house  of  frame  con- 
struction, a  double  porch  the  length  of  the  building  and 
stairways  on  the  outside.  The  kitchen,  a  separate  building, 
was  connected  to  the  hotel  by  a  covered  walkway.  It  con- 
tained 20  or  more  rooms.  This  hotel  operated  until  around 
1920,  C.  O.  Edwards  having  been  the  proprietor  during  the 
last  15  years  of  its  operation. 

BURGAW 

Miss  Black's  Hotel  was  a  famous  hotel  in  Burgaw  from 
around  1885  to  about  19  20.  It  was  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  judges,  lawyers  and  litigants  during  the  terms  of 
court  of  Pender  County.  This  was  a  two-story  frame  build- 
ing containing  about  10  rooms  with  large  lobby  and  a  din- 
ing room  noted  for  its  fine  foods.  Pender  Hotel  is  listed  as 
having  been  in  operation  recently. 
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KENANSVILLE 

Cooper  House,  famous  for  its  fine  family-style  food,  was 
operated  by  Colonel  Henry  Cooper  from  around  1900  until 
about  1942. 

Warsaw — Bowden  House,  built  in  1910  by  Henry  Bowden 
of  Wilmington,  was  famous  for  many  years  both  as  a  com- 
mercial hotel  and  as  a  resort  hotel.  The  two-story  frame 
building  contained  about  25  rooms.  Another  hotel  was 
operated  in  a  brick  building  in  earlier  years  of  Warsaw. 
Warsaw  Inn  is  listed  as  operating  recently  and  the 
Ho  (me)  Tel,  15  rooms,  is  operated  by  Mrs.  Nora  Strickland. 

Faison — Faison  Hotel,  built  and  operated  by  I.  R.  Faison, 
started  in  the  early  1880s  and  operated  until  about  193  5. 
It  was  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  about  10  rooms. 

Beulaville — Gresham  Hotel,  a  large  two-story  frame 
building  which  operated  for  about  30  years,  1900-1930s, 
was  famous  for  its  food  and  for  its  Lazy  Susan,  a  round 
table  with  a  raised  round  center  section  on  which  the  dishes 
of  food  were  placed.  The  family-style  dishes  were  placed 
so  that  by  turning  this  central  section  the  food  would  rest 
directly  in  front  of  the  individual  desiring  it.  Some  of  these 
round  centers  were  moved  by  pedals  operated  by  the  hostess. 

Wallace — Wallace  Hotel,  a  brick  two-story  building,  was 
in  operation  for  many  years  starting  in  the  early  190  0s. 

SOUTHPORT 

Mack's  Cafe  is  the  principal  eating  place  in  Southport. 
The  operator  is  now  engaged  in  building  a  tourist  court, 
which  will  provide  desirable  sleeping  facilities.  Near  Mack's 
Cafe  Mrs.  I.  B.  Bussells  operates  cottages  primarily  to  accom- 
modate fishing  parties.  Arnold's  Cafe  and  Hotel  was  form- 
erly the  Miller  Hotel. 

Camellia  Inn,  operated  by  Mrs.  Helen  Bragaw,  is  an  at- 
tractive and  popular  rooming  place.  It  was  formerly  a  large 
residence. 

Stuart  House  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  many 
years,  in  a  building  erected  on  the  water  front  in  the  18  20s 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  and  her  husband.      Miss  Kate  Stuart, 


who  inherited  it  from  her  parents,  operated  it  until  her  old 
age,  about  20  years  ago.  The  building  has  heavy  brick 
foundations  with  frame  superstructure.  It  was  purchased 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  botanist  at  State  Col- 
lege, who  uses  it  as  a  summer  home. 

An  interesting  note  is  that  when  Miss  Stuart  was  about 
20  years  old,  in  1869,  she  had  a  guest,  Miss  Mary  Hunter, 
of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Capt.  Alexander  Hunter  of  the 
Clyde  Line  Freighter  Fairbanks.  They  rushed  out  on  the 
dock  one  day  to  see  the  Fairbanks  pass,  and  Miss  Hunter, 
who  could  not  swim,  fell  into  the  water.  Miss  Stuart,  fully 
clothed,  jumped  in  and  brought  her  ashore.  She  was  given 
a  gold  watch,  suitably  engraved,  for  heroism.  Capt.  Hunter 
ordered  the  Fairbanks  to  salute  her  each  time  it  passed  the 
Stuart  House  in  and  out  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  to  and  from 
Wilmington.  Other  Clyde  Line  ships  took  up  the  salute, 
and  still  other  lines  followed.  As  long  as  Miss  Stuart  lived, 
until  about  20  years  ago,  she  would  receive  the  whistle 
salute  and  wave  back.  And  even  now,  occasionally,  a  salute 
will  be  given  to  her  memory. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a  boy,  spent  many  nights 
at  the  Stuart  House  while  his  father  lived  in  Wilmington 
and  frequently  visited  Southport  to  preach.  Judges,  law- 
yers and  litigants  were  guests  during  court.  Young  law- 
yers were  lodged  in  the  upper  half-story  of  the  2%-story 
building,  told  they  would  never  be  judges  unless  they  slept 
on  that  floor,  or  so  Bill  Keziah  writes. 

TRENTON 

Two  residence  hotels  operated  in  Trenton  for  several  years, 
both  frame  two-story  buildings.  One  was  the  Newell  Hotel, 
in  operation  for  about  25  years.  The  other  was  the  Pridgen 
Hotel.  Brogden  Hotel  operated  for  many  years  up  to  around 
1920. 

Pollocksvllle — Creagh  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building 
formerly  a  residence,  is  operated  as  a  residence  hotel. 

Maysville — Mattox  Hotel,  a  two-story  frame  building,  has 
operated  for  30  years  or  more. 


Hotels  Defined:  N.  C.  Chains:  Investment:  New  Fire  Laws 

Notes  by  Everett  Allen,  Executive  Vice-President,  N.  C.  Hotel  Association. 


In  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  the  following 
definition  is  given:  "7  2-1.  Every  innkeeper  shall  at  all  times 
provide  suitable  food,  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  for  strangers 
and  travelers  whom  he  may  accept  as  guests  in  his  inn  or 
hotel."  Also:  "A  public  inn  or  hotel  is  a  public  house  of 
entertainment  for  all  who  choose  to  visit  it,  and  where  all 
transient  persons  who  may  choose  to  come  will  be  received 
as  guests,  for  compensation;  and  it  does  not  lose  its  char- 
acter as  such  by  reason  of  its  being  located  at  a  summer 
resort,  or  a  watering  place,  or  by  taking  in  boarders  by  a 
special  contract  or  for  a  definite  time." 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  a  hotel  as:  A 
house  providing  lodging  and  usually  meals  for  the  public, 
especially  for  transients;  an  inn.  The  same  source  defines 
an  inn  as:  A  public  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment 
of  travelers  or  wayfarers  for  a  compensation;  hotel,  also, 
tavern. 

In  the  amended  fire  code,  as  passed  by  the  N.  C.  General 
Assembly  in  1947,  the  provisions  were  made  to  apply  to 
those  places  having  20  or  more  sleeping  rooms. 

The  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association  has  discussed  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Bill  Sharpe — formerly  head  of  the  State 
Division  of  Advertising  and  News — and  together  they  have 
come  up  with  a  definition  of  service  rather  than  of  size. 
They  agree  that  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  hotel  the  service 
probably  should  include  not  only  comfortable  rooms  but 
facilities  for  dining,  bell  boys  and  maids,  telephones,  2  4- 
hour  service  on  the  desk,  etc.  In  other  words,  a  hotel  is 
not  only  a  "home  away  from  home"  but  is  a  comfort  and  a  joy 
to  the  traveler. 

HOTEL  CHAINS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
There  are  20  3  hotel  chains  listed  in  the  Hotel  Red  Book, 
bible  of  the  hotel  industry.  Seventeen  have  units  in  North 
Carolina.  Alsonett  has  the  most  rooms  with  the  Bland 
chain  a  close  second.  Alsonett  hotels  include  the  King 
Cotton  and  O.  Henry  in  Greensboro  and  the  Cherry  in  Wil- 


son; The  Cape  Fear  at  Wilmington  is  one  of  the  Alverson 
hotels;  Anderson  Hotels  include  Hotel  Elkin,  Elkin,  and 
Greenville  Hotel,  Greenville;  Barringer  Hotels  operates  the 
William  R.  Barringer  at  Charlotte;  Hotel  Charlotte  in  Char- 
lotte and  the  Washington  Duke  in  Durham  are  Bland  units; 
The  Atlantic  Beach  Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach,  and  The  Gaston, 
New  Bern,  are  operated  by  the  Derricksons;  Earle  Hotels 
are  located  at  Asheville,  Raleigh  and  Salisbury;  R.  H.  Gore 
Hotels  include  The  Langren  at  Asheville,  Green  Park  at 
Blowing  Rock  and  the  Franklin  Hotel  at  Brevard;  Grenoble 
Hotels,  Inc.,  operates  The  Briggs  in  Wilson  and  The  White- 
ville  (being  built)  at  Whiteville;  Lake  in  the  Sky  Lodge  at 
Robbinsville  is  run  by  the  Keyes  Company;   The  Sir  Walter 


Picture  at  the   banquet  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Restaurant  Association  in  Hotel  Charlotte. 
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in  Raleigh  is  one  of  the  Meyer  Hotels;  And  S.  Q.  Myers  & 
Sons  Hotels  have  the  Albemarle  Hotel  in  Albemarle  and  the 
Carlheim  in  Lenoir;  The  Vance  in  Henderson  is  one  of  the 
J.  H.  Park  Hotels;  Pate  Hotels  operate  the  Graystone  Hotel 
at  Carolina  Peach;  Arthur  L.  Roberts  Hotels  have  The  Pine 
Crest  Inn  at  Pinehurst;  Sedgefield  Inn  is  one  of  the  Roger 
Smith  Hotels;  and  the  famous  Grove  Park  Inn  in  Asheville 
is  one  of  the  A.  M.  Sonnabend  Properties. 

AMERICAN    HOTEL   ASSOCIATION 

More  than  100  of  the  hotels  of  the  State  are  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association  and  of  the  parent 
organization,  the  American  Hotel  Association  which  has 
headquarters  in  New  York.  AHA  maintains  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts who  are  constantly  serving  the  industry.  Depart- 
ments include  Accounting,  Architecture,  Catering,  Decora- 
tion, Engineering,  Housekeeping,  Insurance,  Kitchen  Plan- 
ning, Laundry,  Law,  Maintenance,  and  Purchasing.  How- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members,  the  most 
important  service  emanates  from  the  Washington  office.  It 
is  there  that  members  of  the  industry  present  the  problems 
of  the  hotels  to  the  congressmen  and  the  various  commit- 
tees regarding  proposed  legislation.  Important  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  regard  to  rent  control,  minimum 
wages,  etc.  In  addition,  independent  firms  in  the  account- 
ing, law,  research  and  other  fields  are  retained  by  AHA  for 
the  service  of  members.  No  member  hotel  can  join  AHA 
except  through  his  state  association. 

HOTEL  RED  BOOK — TRAVEL  BIBLE 

The  Hotel  Red  Book  is  the  recognized  bible  of  the  travel 
industry  and  is  used  throughout  the  world  as  a  source  of 
information  on  hotels.  In  most  cases  it  lists  the  name  of 
the  hotel,  city,  railroad  and  airline  companies,  population, 
county,  name  of  manager,  number  of  rooms,  winter  or  sum- 
mer operation — or  year  round — and  minimum  rates.  It  is 
published  annually  by  The  American  Hotel  Association 
Directory  Corporation  of  New  York. 

INVESTMENT  IN  HOTEL  PROPERTY 

A  survey  by  the  State  Division  of  Advertising  and  News 
placed  the  total  investment  in  the  travel  industry  in  North 
Carolina  at  $250  million.  Hotel  properties  normally  cost 
from  three  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  room  with  a 
good  average  probably  around  $5,000.  No  accurate  count 
of  the  total  number  of  hotel  rooms  is  available  but  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  about  500  hotels  in  the  State.  If  the 
average  number  of  rooms  is  50,  the  total  number  of  rooms 
would  be  2  5,0  0  0  and  if  each  is  valued  at  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  total  investment  of  $125  million  in  hotels  would 
equal  approximately  one  half  the  total  of  travel  investment 
for  the  State. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

The  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association,  with  offices  in 
Raleigh,  is  the  pulse  of  the  industry  in  the  State.  It  co- 
ordinates the  various  services,  issues  Service  Bulletins,  Pro- 
tective Bulletins,  reports  of  Committees,  legal  bulletins  and 
other  items  of  general  interest.  The  Association  is  headed 
by  H.  Preston  Pitts  of  The  Caldwell  Hotel  in  Morganton  with 
Arthur  G.  Corpening,  Jr.,  of  The  Sheraton  in  High  Point 
as  Vice  President  and  T.  P.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Hotel  Raleigh, 
Raleigh,  Secretary-Treasurer.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr., 
Attorney,  is  retained  as  Counsel  for  the  Association  and  the 
Raleigh  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Everett  Allen,  Exec- 
utive Vice  President.  Nearly  all  of  the  outstanding  hotels 
of  the  State  are  members  of  this  Association  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  rooms  are  represented. 

NEW  FIRE  LAWS 

In  19  47,  following  the  disastrous  Winecoff  fire  in  Atlanta, 
the  North  Carolina  Hotel  Association,  in  collaboration  with 
the  State  Fire  Marshal,  drafted  a  new  fire  code  applying  to 
hotels  to  insure  the  safety  of  hotel  guests.  Hotels  were 
given  three  years  in  which  to  comply  with  the  new  statute 
and  it  is  believed  that  North  Carolina  hotels  are  now  among 
the  safest  in  the  nation.  Many  hotels  have  installed  sprink- 
ler systems  while  others  have  put  in  automatic  fire  detection 
devices,  fire  gongs  and  alarms,  watchman  systems,  etc. 


FONTANA  VILLAGE  UNIQUE  AND 
POPULAR  SUMMER  RESORT  AREA 

Fontana  Village  is  an  unusual  and  unique  summer  resort, 
owned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  operated  by 
Government  Services,  Inc.,  with  O.  A.  Fetch  as  resident 
manager. 

Fontana  Village  is  embraced  in  120  0  acres  and  has  accom- 
modations for  1200  guests  in  the  three  barrack  buildings, 
with  about  5  0  rooms  each,  and  in  about  60  0  2-,  3-  and 
4-room  cottages.  Fontana  Dam  is  an  incorporated  munici- 
pality in  which  is  embraced  Fontana  Village.  It  has  50 
miles  of  asphalt  and  gravel  highways  winding  around 
through  the  hills,  one-fourth  mile  of  dock  space  on  the  dam 
for  boats  and  has  its  own  fire,  police,  sanitary  and  other 
municipal  departments. 


Typical  cottage  of  Fontana  Village,  unique  and  popular  resort 

area  at  Fontana  Dam,  developed  by  TV  A  and  operated 

by  Government  Services,  Inc. 

Fontana  Village  embraces  the  cottages  of  the  workers 
who  were  engaged  for  several  years  in  building  Fontana 
Dam,  the  fourth  largest  dam  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  four  barracks  buildings  is  used  as  an  administrative 
unit  and  the  others  offer  dormitory  space.  All  of  the  cot- 
tages have  been  reworked  and  modernized  and  in  addition 
to  the  sitting  and  bedrooms  have  modern  kitchens  and  cook- 
ing equipment,  as  well  as  heat,  lights,  water  and  janitor 
and  maid  service.  Guests  have  the  privilege  of  preparing 
their  own  food,  available  from  a  large  grocery  store  in  the 
village.  A  large  and  high  type  cafeteria  is  available  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  cook  their  own  meals. 

Fontana  Village,  with  a  capacity  of  1200  guests,  is  the 
largest  gathering  place  in  the  State,  outside  of  colleges  and 
religious  assembly  grounds.  When  Fontana  Dam  was  com- 
pleted several  years  ago,  TVA  decided  to  keep  the  housing 
intact  and  improve  it  for  resort  purposes.  Offers  to  hotel 
operators  in  this  and  other  states  to  lease  and  operate  it 
were  not  accepted,  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  it  would 
develop.  Government  Services,  Inc.,  which  operates  eating 
and  sleeping  places  in  Washington,  decided  to  attempt  the 
operation  and  secured  a  30-year  lease  on  the  village. 

Success  of  Fontana  Village  as  a  resort  area  was  phenom- 
enal. Almost  from  the  beginning  the  facilities  have  been 
filled  and  a  long  waiting  list  is  maintained.  The  three  bar- 
racks and  a  few  of  the  cottages  remain  open  throughout  the 
year,  but  the  heavy  season  for  Fontana  Village  is  from  May 
through  October.  Rates  are  very  reasonable  and  the  cot- 
tages and  surrounding  area  are  so  delightful  that  they  are 
in  great  demand  from  visitors  from  this  and  many  other 
states. 


FORMER  COUNTY  SEATS 

North  Carolina  has  had  numbers  of  communities  which 
served  as  county  seats  for  counties  that  have  changed  to 
other  county  seats,  or  of  counties  which  were  cut  up  and  the 
county  seat  moved  to  another  community.  They,  or  most 
of  them,  must  have  had  hotels  to  house  judges,  lawyers, 
litigants  and  others  having  business  at  the  county  seat. 
Among  them  were:  Richmond,  county  seat  of  the  county 
from  which  Surry,  Stokes,  Forsyth  and  Yadkin  were  form- 
ed, in  Forsyth  County,  near  East  Bend  bridge  over  Yadkin 
River;  no  trace  of  community  left;  Waynesboro,  county 
seat  of  Wayne  until  1850;  Germanton,  county  seat  of  Stokes 
while  Forsyth  was  a  part  of  it;  Rockford,  county  seat  of 
Surry,  while  Yadkin  was  part  of  it,  until  1850,  the  Burrus 
Hotel;  Webster,  former  county  seat  of  Jackson  County; 
Dallas,  former  county  seat  of  Gaston  County,  Hoffman  Hotel, 
and  others. 
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N.  C.  FLOUR,  MEAL,  FEED  MILLING 

North  Carolina  has  more  than  300  grain  mills  in 
the  State,  engaged  in  milling  one,  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  grain  products,  flour,  meal  and  feed,  as 
shown  by  the  records.  It  is  more  likely  that  400  mills 
are  producing  in  the  State,  with  probably  100  small 
corn  meal  mills  that  are  not  listed.  Three  lists,  con- 
solidated, give  327  mills,  in  which  number  are  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  lists  about  25  associated  activi- 
ties— the  Eastern  North  Carolina  (Corn)  Millers 
Association.  The  "corn"  was  eliminated  recently. 
The  other  lists  are  supplied  by  the  N.  C.  Department 
of  Labor  in  its  industrial  group  and  by  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  which  the  feed  mills 
are  required  to  report. 

Flour,  started  in  North  Carolina  as  wholewheat 
burr-ground  flour,  usually  by  water  power,  has  pro- 
gressed through  the  roller  mill  stage,  with  self-rising 
and  enriched  qualities  added.  Self-rising  means  the 
addition  of  baking  powder,  which  the  mills  can  mix 
more  regularly  than  the  cook.  Enriched  flour  merely 
has  added  to  it  the  richness  removed  by  the  modern 
milling  process.  Reports  from  the  Industry  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce, indicate  that  annual  flour  production  by 
North  Carolina  mills  amounts  to  around  2,250,000 
sacks,  or  about  225,000,000  pounds.  Millers  in  the 
State  estimate  that  this  is  less  than  half  of  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  flour  in  the  State. 

No  figures  are  available  on  the  overall  production 
of  meal  in  North  Carolina,  since  no  report  of  pro- 
duction is  required  by  any  State  or  Federal  Depart- 
ment. But  it  runs  into  many  millions,  for  North 
Carolinians  are  avid  eaters  of  corn  bread.  Within 
the  past  year  or  so,  probably  25  North  Carolina  meal 
mills  have  begun  the  production  of  self-rising  corn 
meal,  some  of  it  with  a  content  up  to  20  percent  of 
flour.  Several  of  these  mills  report  that  by  the  use 
of  self-rising  ingredients,  their  meal  production  has 
increased  in  a  year  or  less,  up  to  about  one-third  of 
the  total  meal  production,  used  primarily  for  muf- 
fins and  corn  sticks.  One  firm  is  producing  hush- 
puppy  corn  meal,  selling  one-half  pound  cans  at  25 
cents  retail.  A  few  State  firms  produce  breakfast 
grits  and  one  or  two  produce  big  hominy.  Much  of 
the  meal  is  still  water  ground. 

Feed,  primarily  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  but 
also  for  horses,  mules,  goats,  dogs,  rabbits  and  other 
animals  and  fowls,  has  undergone  a  tremendous  in- 
crease during  the  past  50  years,  even  in  25  years. 
Last  fiscal  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  1948- 
49,  North  Carolina  millers  produced  434,920  tons  of 
feed,  valued  at  $37,120,000,  or  58  percent  of  the 
amount  sold  in  the  State,  747,782  tons.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  all  feed  sold  in  the  State  was  $64,- 
000,000,  purchasers  in  the  State  buying  312,858  tons, 
or  42  percent  of  the  total  amount  used,  from  outside 
producers  at  a  cost  of  $26,880,000. 

Flour  production  has  not  moved  up  or  down  to  any 
great  extent  in  a  decade.  Meal  probably  has  held  its 
own,  even  from  the  time  a  small  corn  mill  operated 
on  almost  every  small  stream.  Feed  has  made  re- 
markable strides  and  is  due  for  greater  expansion. 

The  ESC  records  last  year  showed  that  70  milling 
firms  were  subject  to  the  Employment  Security  Law 
— had  eight  or  more  employees — and  that  slightly 
less  than  2,000  workers  were  employed  by  these  sub- 
ject employers. 
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Wind  and  Water  Provided  Power  for  Early  Grist  Mills 


Power  for  grinding  corn  into  meal  in  the  early 
days  of  North  Carolina  was  furnished  by  the  wind 
in  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  State,  where  winds 
were  relatively  constant,  and  by  water  which  tum- 
bled down  the  mountains  and  slopes  in  the  western 
area.  Pictures  of  one  of  the  wind  mills  which 
operated  along  the  coast  half  a  century  ago  and  of 
one  of  the  overshot  water  wheels  in  the  mountain 
and  piedmont  areas  are  shown  on  this  page. 

The  wind  mill  is  described  by  Allen  Taylor  in  the 
June  3,  1950,  issue  of  "The  State,"  published  in  Ral- 
eigh, which  carried  the  accompanying  picture.  The 
picture,  Mr.  Taylor  states,  was  taken  at  Swan  Quar- 
ter, Hyde  County,  in  May,  1904,  by  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Coker,  Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  while  Dr.  Coker  was  examining  oyster 
beds  in  Core  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  Mr.  Taylor,  now 
76  years  of  age,  took  Dr.  Coker  on  his  trips.  Eight 
of  these  mills  were  in  operation  on  Core  Sound,  from 
Cedar  Island  to  Beaufort,  he  reports,  two  at  Atlantic, 
two  at  Sea  Level  and  one  each  at  Cedar  Island,  Stacy, 
Davis  and  Straits.  All  were  built  alike  and  all 
operated  on  the  toll  system,  one-eighth  of  the  corn 
going  to  the  mill  for  grinding. 

The  mill  house  was  built  on  a  platform  with  cen- 
tral turnstile  type  of  support  so  it  could  be  turned 
to  face  the  wind.  On  the  front  of  the  elevated  mill 
house  were  four  large  slatted  arms,  each  set  at  an, 


angle  toward  the  wind  and 
each  covered  with  canvas. 
The  amount  of  sailcloth  on 
these  slatted  arms  was  de- 
termined by  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  Since  the  mill 
rocks  should  not  turn  too 
fast  to  grind  good  meal,  it 
became  necessary  to  "reef 
the  sails,"  at  times,  as  in 
cases  of  sailing  vessels,  to 
slow  down  the  operation. 
The  four  arms  were  geared 
to  the  mill  stones  and,  when 
in  gear,  the  stones  turned 
with  the  wind  arms. 

Extending  from  the  base 
of  the  mill  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  arms 

and  angling  to  the  ground  was  a  long  arm,  on  the 
end  of  which  was  a  wheel  which  rested  on  the  ground. 
By  rolling  this  wheel  to  one  side  or  the  other  the 
miller  was  able  to  adjust  the  wind  arms  so  they 
would  face  the  wind  directly.  Extending  from  the 
mill  house  door  in  the  general  direction  of  the  long 
arm,  but  at  a  sharper  angle  so  it  reached  the  ground 
about  halfway  between  the  base  and  the  wheel,  was 
^,a  set  of  steps,  up  and  down  which  the  customers 
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carried  their  corn  and  ground  meal.  The  steps  were 
braced  to  the  long  arm  and  were  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  a  lever  when  it  became  necessary  to  move 
the  long  arm  to  adjust  the  slatted  arms  to  face  the 
wind. 

Mr.  Taylor  reports  that  he  had  taken  many  bushels 
of  corn  up  the  steps,  waited  for  it  to  be  ground  and 
carried  the  meal  down.  Often,  especially  during  the 
fall  of  the  year,  the  weather  would  be  calm  and  there 
was  not  enough  wind  to  turn  the  stones — for  weeks 
at  a  time.  The  supply  of  meal  would  get  so  low  that 
people  would  pray  for  wind,  just  as  they  do  for  rain 
in  time  of  drought,  Mr.  Taylor  reports. 

GRINDING  CORN  BY  WATER  POWER 

Grinding  corn  meal  by  water  power  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  settlers  of  North  Carolina  from  the  early 
days,  continuing  until  the  present,  but  with  more 
and  more  supplemental  power,  from  steam,  gasoline, 
electricity  and  other  modern  types  of  power.  The 
old  wooden  overshot  water  wheel  was  the  favorite 
method,  particularly  in  the  higher  areas.  The  wheels 
were  constructed  with  pockets  into  which  water 
would  flow  from  above.  As  the  pockets  filled  with 
water,  its  weight  would  turn  the  wheel  and,  geared 
to  the  grinding  stones,  would  grind  the  corn  into 
meal.  Undershot  water  wheels  were  less  popular 
and  would  turn  from  the  force  of  water  striking  the 
bottom  of  the  wheel  and  driving  it  forward.  Turbine 
water  wheels,  boxed-in  wheels,  requiring  less  con- 


struction and  less  water,  are  more  suitable  for  more 
level  territory. 

In  most  cases  the  miller  would  put  a  dam  across 
a  stream  and  develop  a  pond  to  create  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  water  is  carried  to  the  wheel 
through  a  race,  and  a  gate  at  the  end  of  the  race 
and  at  the  wheel  would  be  opened  to  let  the  water 
through,  or  closed  when  inactive.  In  some  cases 
the  stream  would  be  tapped  and  all  or  part  of  the 
water  diverted  through  a  ditch  or  sluiceway,  ending 
in  a  wooden  race  carrying  the  water  to  the  wheel. 

This  is  typical  of  the  old  wooden  water  wheels 
which  have  ground  meal  and  burr  or  whole  wheat 
flour  for  more  than  200  years,  especially  in  the 
mountain  and  piedmont  sections  of  the  State,  where 
the  sloping  landscape  allowed  accumulations  of  water 
to  be  dammed  up  in  ponds  and  released  as  needed  for 
turning  the  wheels. 

The  wooden  wheel  shown  is  at  a  site  at  which  a 
corn  mill  was  established  about  1800  by  Absolom 
Bower  and  has  been  operated  almost  continuously 
since  by  members  of  the  Bower  and  Colvard  fam- 
ilies, except  for  time  out  for  rebuilding  or  repairs. 
It  has  been  owned  for  a  number  of  years  by  Fred  N. 
Colvard,  whose  son  runs  the  mill  in  connection  with 
the  large  Colvard  farm.  The  mill  is  located  about 
three  miles  east  of  Jefferson,  Ashe  County,  on  the 
highway  leading  to  North  Wilkesboro.  Water  is 
secured  from  a  stream  flowing  from  the  foot  of  the 
nearby  Blue  Ridge,  dammed  up  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  the  mill  and  conveyed  to  it  through  a  flume. 


Feed  Producers  Promote  Research  in  Improving  Feeds 

By  J.  W.  Maxwell,  President,  North  Carolina  Feed  Manufacturers  Association 


Back  in  1935  and  1936  the  feed  manufacturers  of 
North  Carolina,  who  were  beginning  to  work  to- 
gether on  some  of  their  common  problems  among 
themselves,  and  also  with  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
realized  the  need  for  a  State  organization  of  feed 
manufacturers.  They  received  encouragement  for 
such  an  organization  from  Dr.  Roy  Dearstyne,  head 
of  the  Poultry  School  at  State  College,  and  from 
Dave  Coltrane,  head  of  Feed  Control  Section  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  organizational  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
building  on  October  20,  1937.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  J.  W.  Jones,  Statesville,  President ; 
H.  G.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Goldsboro,  vice-president;  M.  H. 
Stewart,  Greensboro,  secretary-treasurer. 

In  order  to  provide  further  for  the  operation  of 
the  association,  the  membership  fee  was  set  at  $5 
annually  for  regular  and  associate  members.  By 
March  1938,  29  active  manufacturers  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  13  associate  members  had  joined  the  asso- 
ciation. The  associate  membership  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  bag  companies,  feed  brokers, 
and  other  feed  material  manufacturers.    In  Decem- 


ber, 1941,  new  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  H.  G. 
Maxwell,  Jr.,  Goldsboro,  president;  J.  D.  Earle,  Jr., 
Asheville,  vice-president;  C.  L.  Fore,  Siler  City,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Present  officers  of  the  association,  elected  in  1949 
to  serve  during  the  year  1950,  are  as  follows :  J.  W. 
Maxwell,  Charlotte,  president ;  Roy  McLaurin,  Laur- 
inburg,  vice-president;  W.  E.  Dunn,  Kinston,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  very  definitely 
set  out  in  Article  2  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
These  are:  (1)  To  promote  cooperation  and  friendly 
relations  between  members;  (2)  To  cooperate  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  promoting  every  effort  to  effect 
and  maintain  practical  and  protective  feed  laws  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina;  (3)  To  cooperate  and 
work  with  the  Research,  Teaching,  and  Extension 
Departments  of  N.  C.  State  College  in  developing  the 
best  and  most  practical  feeds  possible  and  the  best 
feeding  practices ;  also  to  promote  the  use  of  North 
Carolina  grown  products  in  our  feeds  and  on  the 
farms  whenever  practical  and  available ;  (4)  To  pro- 
mote in  every  expedient  and  lawful  manner  the  in- 
terests of  our   industry  and  the   dissemination  of 
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legal  and  other  proper  information  of  interest  to 
our  members. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers who  are  elected  by  the  membership.  Three  of 
these  are  elected  to  serve  for  one  year ;  three  for  two 
years;  three  for  three  years.  In  that  way  three 
members  for  the  Board  of  Directors  are  elected  each 
year,  and  no  member  can  serve  longer  than  three 
years  without  missing  one  year.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are  elected  by  the  directors  from  among 
themselves.  The  membership  dues  of  the  associa- 
tion have  been  increased  to  $10  per  year  during  the 
past  several  years. 

The  officers,  directors  and  leading  members  of 
this  association  have  been  most  active  in  helping  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  improve  our 
feed  laws,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  bet- 
ter feeds  for  farmers.  During  the  feed  material 
shortages  of  the  last  war,  this  association,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Coltrane  and  Dr.  Dearstyne,  was 
able  to  work  most  effectively  with  the  state  and 
national  authorities  to  provide  a  continuous  supply 
of  feeds  for  the  feeders  served  by  these  manufac- 
turers. 

For  the  last  few  years  they  have  promoted  and 
developed  feed  research  further  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Foundation  at  N.  C.  State  College.  The  feed 
manufacturers  and  the  association  members  have 
contributed  many  thousand  dollars  to  this  founda- 
tion and  their  goal  now  is  to  develop  it  up  to  $50,000 
during  this  year.  The  expenditures  of  these  funds 
will  be  made  over  a  period  of  the  next  ten  years  or 
more  in  the  development  of  the  very  best  feed  re- 
search program  possible  at  State  College  and  the 
experimental  station.  Results  of  this  program  will 
be  definitely  helpful  to  the  feed  manufacturers  and 
to  the  farmer  customers. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  N.  C.  Feed  Manu- 
facturers Association,  joined  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  contributed  the  finances  for, 
and  sponsored  a  Nutrition  Conference  held  during 
one  week  in  October  at  N.  C.  State  College.  Feed 
manufacturers,  research  men,  feeders  and  feed  deal- 
ers from  this  and  nearby  states  attend  this  con- 
ference which  is  becoming  one  of  the  best  held  any- 
where in  the  nation. 

N.  C.  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  has  grown 
in  services  and  membership  with  the  feed  industry 
in  North  Carolina.  It  has  rendered  a  real  service 
that  has  aided  the  growth  of  poultry,  dairy  and  live- 
stock farming  in  this  state.  At  present  there  are  57 
active  feed  manufacturers  who  are  members  and  50 
who  are  associate  members.  South  Carolina  feed 
millers  who  have  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  association  make  up  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  this  association. 

Former  officers  who  were  elected  to  serve  the  association 
for  one  year  from  December  through  the  coming  year  were 
as  follows: 

1942" — J.  D.  Earle,  Jr.,  Asheville,  president;  Robert  Davis, 
High  Point,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

1943 — C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham,  president;  J.  W.  Maxwell, 
Charlotte,  vice-president;  Tom  Cameron,  Raeford,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

1944 — C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham,  president;  J.  W.  Maxwell, 
Charlotte,  vice-president;  Roy  D.  McLaurin,  Laurinburg, 
secretary-treasurer. 

1945 — Tom  Cameron,  Raeford,  president;  Oscar  Chan- 
dler, vice-president;  Roy  D.  McLaurin,  Laurinburg,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

19  46 — Oscar  Chandler,  president;  Raymond  Gurley, 
Princeton,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Rogers,  secretary-treasurer. 

1947 — Robert  Davis,  High  Point,  president;  W.  F.  Red- 
ding, Jr.,  Asheboro,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Rogers,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

1948 — W.  F.  Redding,  Jr.,  Asheboro,  president;  W.  W. 
G.  Smart,  Shelby,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Millers'  Problems  Aired  at  Monthly  Barbecue  Meetings 

By  Miss  Mary  V.  Lassiter,  Former  Secretary-Treasurer  {Two  Years) 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina  (Corn)  Millers'  Association 


In  the  year  of  1932  Dr.  L.  J.  Dupree,  a  dentist, 
had  a  grist  mill  near  Kinston.  This  was  during  the 
depression  days  following  the  first  World  War.  He 
was  having  quite  a  hard  time  meeting  expenses  with 
his  mill,  as  were  many  other  millers  in  those  trying 
days. 

Corn  in  Lenoir  County  was  selling  for  25^  per 
bushel  and  corn  meal  was  being  retailed  at  local  stores 
in  10-lb.  bags  for  as  low  as  1$  per  pound.  Some 
mills  were  grinding  for  one-eighth  toll  which 
amounted  to  6^4^  per  bushel  for  grinding.  At  that 
time  labor  was  only  50^  to  $1.50  per  day.  Under 
the  circumstances,  many  mills  were  unable  to  operate 
and  were  closing  down. 

Dr.  Dupree  invited  about  a  dozen  or  more  millers 
in  his  county  to  visit  his  mill  one  night  for  a  general 
discussion  on  problems  confronting  the  millers.  All 
millers  invited  attended  this  meeting  and  decided  it 


was  necessary  to  increase  corn  meal  prices  if  they 
were  to  remain  in  business.  The  Lenoir  County  Corn 
Millers'  Association  was  organized  at  that  meeting, 
and  H.  I.  Davis  of  Seven  Springs  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Paul  Dunn,  Dr.  Dupree's  miller,  was  elected 
secretary. 

CHARTER  MEMBERS— PRESIDENTS 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  H.  I.  Davis 
Mill  at  Seven  Springs.  A  number  of  Wayne  County 
millers  attended  this  meeting  and  the  name  of  the 
Association  was  changed  to  the  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina Corn  Millers'  Association.  Mr.  Davis  served  as 
president  again  the  second  year.  Other  millers  who 
have  served  one  or  more  terms  as  president  are  the 
following:  E.  W.  Wilson,  Salemburg;  S.  O.  Mon- 
tague, Goldsboro;  Ed  House,  Newton  Grove;  Buck 

(Continued  on  page  129) 
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Meadows  Mill  Co.  Manufactures  Meal  and  Feed  Mills 


Meadows  Mill  Co.  of  North  Wilkesboro  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  interesting  and  far-reaching 
industrial  enterprises  in  that  it  manufactures  grist 
mills,  hammer  mills,  sawmills  and  wood  saws,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  many  have  been  shipped  to  every  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

In  the  50  years  of  its  operation  this  firm,  under 
various  names,  has  manufactured  and  distributed 
33,000  grist  mills  for  grinding  corn  meal  and  whole- 
wheat flour,  8,000  of  which  have  been  shipped  to  for- 
eign countries.  In  the  20  years  since  it  started  the 
manufacture  of  hammer  mills,  it  has  produced  and 
sold  3,000  hammer  mills,  of  which  500  have  been 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  It  also  manufactures 
grits  bolters,  attachments  for  the  grist  mills  for 
manufacturing  grits.  Other  products  manufactured 
and  distributed  include  sacking  elevators,  whole- 
wheat flour  sifters,  meal  bags,  mill  picks  and  many 
other  attachments  and  requirements  for  its  grist 
mills  and  hammer  mills.  Starting  from  scratch,  this 
interesting  organization  now  has  a  gross  business 
that  ranges  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  annually, 
and  its  mills  may  be  found  in  the  remotest  communi- 
ties where  meal,  flour  and  feed  are  produced. 

The  Meadows  Mill  Co.  had  its  beginning  around 
1900  at  Pores  Knob  in  Wilkes  County  about  eight 
miles  south  of  North  Wilkesboro.  There,  on  Mo- 
ravian Creek,  Rev.  W.  C.  Meadows,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, mechanically  inclined  and  with  an  inventive 
mind,  designed  and  invented  a  vertical  type  stone 
burr  mill  for  grinding  corn  meal,  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  into  various  types  of  food  and  feed 
products.  This  vertical  type  mill  was  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  old  horizontal  bed  rock  and  top- 
runner  type  of  stones  used  generally  in  grinding  food 
and  feed  up  to  that  time.  There  a  dam  had  been 
built  and  an  overshot  water  wheel  created  probably 
15  to  20  H.P.  Mr.  Meadows  built  a  shop  here  and 
began  manufacturing  vertical  millstones  incased  in 
wooden  cases,  continuing  these  activities  for  about 
eight  years. 

In  1908  four  men,  R.  L.  Doughton,  Laurel  Springs, 
J.  D.  Moore,  J.  R.  Hicks  and  R.  W.  Gwyn,  all  of 

North  Wilkesboro, 
bought  out  the  Mea- 
dows interest,  or- 
ganized and  incor- 
porated the  W.  C. 
Meadows  Mill  Co., 
erected  a  plant  in 
North  Wilkesboro 
and  continued  man- 
ufacturing the  Mea- 
dows burr  mills  on 
an  enlarged  scale. 
J.  D.  Moore  was  in 
t,  t  .'  .  .  active  charge  of  the 

Runner  stone  for  upright  grist  mill  6        . 

manufactured  by  Meadows  Mill  Co.      milling     operations, 


Hammer  Mill  with  which  feed,  or  most  anything,  is  ground  or 
hammered,  produced  by  Meadows  Mill  Go. 

and  this  organization  continued  its  activities  until 
1924. 

That  year  marked  a  milestone  in  the  millstone 
business.  The  W.  C.  Meadows  Mill  Co.  absorbed  the 
Williams  Mill  Co.,  which  had  started  manufacturing 
burr  mills  in  1912,  and  W.  J.  Palmer,  manufacturer 
of  sawmills,  under  the  new  corporate  name  of  Mead- 
ows Mill  Co.  Interests  of  the  former  owners  had 
been  purchased  by  Richard  G.  Finley,  Edward  G. 
Finley  and  C.  L.  Sockwell  who  reorganized  and  in- 
corporated the  new  organization.  The  officers  of 
the  firm  are  Richard  G.  Finley,  president;  Edward 
G.  Finley,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager, 
and  Miss  Mamie  Sockwell,  vice-president. 

The  Meadows  Mill  Co.  has  a  paid-in  capital  of 
$100,000.  Soon  after  the  reorganization  the  firm 
built  an  entirely  new  plant  at  a  new  location  and  has 
added  extensively  to  the  building  and  equipment 
during  the  intervening  26  years.  Present  valuation 
of  plant  and  equipment  is  approximately  $100,000, 
while  the  firm  has  a  surplus,  inventory,  investments 
and  cash  to  the  amount  of  $278,000.  Since  absorb- 
ing the  Palmer  sawmill  manufacturing  plant  in  its 
reorganization,  the  company  has  manufactured  and 
distributed  around  3,000  sawmills  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  $800  and  many  more  wood  saws. 

As  stated,  the  hammer  mill  plant  was  installed  in 
1930  and  more  than  3,000  hammer  mills  in  varying 
sizes  have  been  built  and  sold  at  an  average  cost  of 
$300.    Grits  bolters,  attachments  for  the  corn  mills 
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Grist  mill,  with  upright  stones,  and  attachment  for  producing 
grits,  a  grits  bolter,  products  of  Meadows  Mill  Co. 


to  produce  the  popular  breakfast  grits,  have  been 
manufactured  since  1915.  During  that  time  between 
2,000  and  3,000  grits  bolter  attachments  have  been 
manufactured  and  distributed — almost  entirely  in 
the  south — at  an  average  cost  of  about  $250.  As 
stated  previously,  around  33,000  vertical  rock  mills 
have  been  manufactured,  8,000  of  them  going  to 
foreign  countries,  at  an  average  cost  of  around  $250. 

Hammer  mills  have  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant instruments  in  the  production  of  feeds  of 
all  kinds  for  every  type  of  animal  and  fowl.  They 
will,  it  is  asserted,  grind  just  almost  anything  in- 
cluding all  types  of  grain,  chemicals,  alfalfa,  hay 
and  other  feeds  and  have  a  wide  variety  of  other 
uses.  In  the  20  years  of  manufacturing  by  the 
Meadows  Mill  Co.  hammer  mills  have  been  shipped 
to  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  the  more 
than  500  exported  out  of  around  3,000  manufac- 
tured having  gone  largely  to  South  America  and  to 
South  Africa.  These  hammer  mills  are  all  of  steel 
construction  and  vary  in  capacity  from  one  to  five 
tons  of  feed  per  hour  requiring  from  5  to  100  H.P. 
for  operation. 

The  vertical  rock  grist  mills,  when  first  manufac- 
tured, were  incased  entirely  in  wooden  cases.  When 
the  export  business  began  to  be  important,  these 
mills  were  incased  in  cast  iron.  Now  both  heart  pine 
wooden  casings  and  cast  iron  frames  are  used.  The 
stones  are  cut  in  the  rough  by  Gardner  Bros.,  Salis- 
bury, from  what  is  described  as  "North  Carolina 
white  flint  pebble  stone"  for  which  Rowan  County 
is  famous.  The  Meadows  firm  finishes  and  sharpens 
or  dresses  these  stones,  placing  them  either  in  wood- 
en or  cast  iron  cases.  Five  principal  sizes  are  made, 
from  the  small  12  inch  stones  to  16,  20,  24  and  30 
inch  burrs.  These  mills  have  a  capacity  ranging 
from  three  to  20  bushels  of  corn  an  hour  and  require 
from  three  to  20  H.  P.  for  operation. 

The  Meadows  Mill  Co.  is  the  only  firm  in  North 
Carolina  manufacturing  these  grist  mills  so  far  as  is 
known  and  is  one  of  only  two  or  three  in  the  entire 
South.  J.  A.  Vance  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  and  Wil- 
liams Grist  Mill  Co.,  Ronda,  formerly  were  grist  mill 
manufacturers. 

(Continued  on  page  125) 


MILLSTONES  CAUSED  BOOM  AND 
BUST  OF  ABANDONED  PARKWOOD 

Millstones,  for  grinding  corn  meal,  were  the  innocent 
items  which  formed  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
most  fantastic,  most  disastrous,  epics  of  boom  and  bust,  of 
speedy  rise  to  importance  and  affluence  and  swift  thud  of 
fall  from  the  heights  and  disintegration  through  the  years. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  rise,  the  soaring  and  the  drop  of 
Parkwood,  in  upper  Moore  County,  which  thrived  for  prob- 
ably a  decade,  roughly,  1880-90,  in  the  production  of  mill- 
stones and  corn  mills,  and  then  subsided  into  one  of  the 
few  deserted  villages,  ghost  towns,  of  North  Carolina. 

Conglomerate,  a  kind  of  stone  particularly  adapted  for 
use  as  millstones,  was  abundant  in  this  vicinity.  For  many 
years  before  the  Civil  War  millstones  were  produced  by 
one  William  Donnelly.  War  ended  his  operations,  but  after 
the  war  Devotion  Davis  began  millstone  production.  It  was 
from  him  that  Lewis  Grimm  purchased  a  1 2-acre  site  and 
began  the  realization  of  his  ambition  to  make  millstones  and 
encase  them  in  a  wooden  frame,  thus  developing  a  ready- 
made  portable  corn  mill,  ready  to  ship  and  install. 

In  this  enterprise  Grimm  was  joined  by  George  Taylor, 
from  Baltimore,  as  a  partner.  In  short  order,  a  mill  was 
installed,  Grimm  built  a  hotel,  elaborate  and  regal  for  the 
time  and  place;  established  a  general  store,  or  commissary; 
put  in  the  first  telephone  system,  with  three  connections, 
at  Parkwood,  at  George  Graves'  store  in  Carthage  and  at 
the  Cameron  depot,  shipping  point  for  Parkwood.  Graves 
also  operated  a  livery  stable  and  hauling  business  and  had 
charge  of  transportation  of  millstones  and  people  around 
Parkwood,  Cameron  and  Carthage. 

Meanwhile,  Ed  Taylor,  older  brother  of  George,  came 
from  Baltimore  and  became  a  partner,  building  and  operat- 
ing one  of  the  largest  stores  ever  erected  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  State,  handling  "everything".  His  wife  was  a 
Miss  Park  and  it  was  in  her  honor  that  the  community  was 
named  Parkwood.  Ed  Taylor  took  charge  of  the  hotel 
and  George  Taylor  built  a  fine  home  at  Parkwood,  in  recent 
years  occupied  by  the  caretaker.  The  town  then  had  from 
7  5  to  100  citizens. 

A  building  boom  started.  New  buildings  erected  included 
an  ice  plant,  a  large  sawmill  and  planing  mill,  a  roller  mill, 
a  brick  kiln,  in  addition  to  many  homes  and  cottages  for 
officials  and  workers.  Prosperity  smiled,  laughed  outright, 
in  the  1885-8  7  period,  when  the  operators  were  known  to 
have  on  deposit  in  a  Charlotte  bank  $8,000,  profits  from 
the  sale  of  corn  mills,  then  being  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Best  conglomerate  for  the  millstones  was  found  in  the 
bed  of  McCollum's  Fork  Creek.  So,  a  large  dam,  with  a 
road  on  top,  was  built,  creating  a  large  and  beautiful  lake, 
stocked  with  carp  and  bedecked  with  white  swans.  A  canal 
carried  the  surplus  water  around  the  quarry.  In  quarrying, 
holes  were  drilled  longways,  black  powder  inserted  and  set 
off  by  electric  wiring.  Then  holes  were  drilled  crosswise 
and  powder  blasts  separated  the  stone  into  squares,  from 
which  the  millstones  were  carved.  Dressed  down  to  proper 
size  and  sharpened,  these  stones  were  encased  in  wooden 
frames,  ready  for  shipping  and  installation.  Two  of  the 
stonecutters,  Strong  Maness  and  William  King,  were  re- 
nowned for  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  their  "cussing". 

Parkwood  was  in  its  glory,  with  finished  corn  mills  mov- 
ing rapidly  from  the  plants  to  the  railroad  at  Cameron  for 
distribution  throughout  the  country,  and  money  rolling  in. 
Here  luxury  abounded  in  a  setting  of  poverty.  Business  was 
too  good  and  the  booming  gave  some  evidence  of  the  bust 
to  come.  Purchases  were  made  in  carload  lots  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  sewing  machines,  even  soap,  and  other 
commodities.  Payments  slowed  and  creditors  moved  in. 
George  Graves  was  appointed  receiver  and  sold  the  assets 
at  private  sales  and  at  public  auction. 

T.  W.  Stemmler,  Madison,  N.  J.,  a  heavy  creditor,  bought 
the  land,  buildings,  equipment  and  other  large  asests.  Mer- 
chandise was  auctioned  off  and  the  people  of  the  country- 
side bought  supplies  for  long  periods  at  small  cost.  The 
new  owner  made  no  move  to  use  his  large  holdings.  Guards 
were  placed  in  charge,  but  vandals  stole  all  movables. 

Most  of  the  buildings  have  fallen  in  and  even  the  grand 
hotel  is  falling  apart.  Trees  and  vines  are  growing  over  all 
the  decaying  evidence  of  grandeur  and  opulence  of  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Time,  the  elements  and  verdure  are  fast 
hiding  the  mills  and  halls  that  resounded  with  machinery 
and  laughter. — Information  from  article  by  Katherine  S. 
Melvin,  published  in  the  Carthage  Fabrics  Edition  of  the 
Moore  County  News,  Carthage,  published  by  John  Beasley, 
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Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  Mills  Operating  in  the  State 


North  Carolina  has  approximately  300  grain  mills 
of  record,  producing  one,  two  or  all  three  of  the 
principal  grain  products — flpur,  meal  and  feed. 
Three  available  lists,  one  from  the  N.  C.  Department 
of  Labor,  listing  industrial  firms ;  another  from  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Labor,  which  inspects  feeds 
produced  in  the  State,  and  a  third,  members  and 
associate  members  of  the  Eastern  North  Carolina 
(Corn)  Millers  Association  (The  "Corn"  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  name  recently)  have  been  consol- 
idated to  form  the  list  used  here,  including  327  firms. 

These  lists  have  been  corrected  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. Some  contained  names  of  firms  which  no 
longer  are  in  operation  through  consolidation  or 
closing  out.  Some  contained  mills  that  produce  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  peanut  meal,  bone  meal,  molasses  or 
other  ingredients  for  the  grain  products  but  which 
are  not  producing  grain  products.  The  Eastern  N. 
C.  Millers'  list  also  included  several  associate  mem- 
bers, firms  producing  items  used  by  the  members, 
such  as  bags  and  others.  Probably  neither  of  the 
two  main  lists  is  complete,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
corn  millers  operate,  especially  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  whose  firms  are  not  included  in  either 
of  the  lists. 

So,  the  grain  millers  in  the  State,  as  accurately  as 
could  be  determined,  are  as  follows: 

AHOSKIE — The  Early  &  Co. 

ALBEMARLE — Southern  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  1,  and 
Dixie  Plant,  Plant  2,  W.  C.  Lowder,  Pres. ;  Wilson  Farm 
Supply  Co. 

ANGIER — Morgan,  W.  M. 

APEX — Penny,  L.  B. 

ASHEBORO — Southern  Crown  Milling  Co.,  W.  F.  Redding, 
Jr.,  Pres. 

ASHEVILLE — Earle-Chesterfield  Mill  Co.,  John  D.  Earle, 
Jr.,  Mgr. ;  Leicester-Craggy  Mills,  Route  4,  Oscar  Duckett, 
Owner;  Biltmore  Wheathearts  Corp.,  Biltmore,  R.  A.  How- 
ell, Owner. 

AUTRYVILLE — Autry  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Route  1,  Sidney 
&  Brady  Autry,  Owners. 

BAHAMA — Umstead,  C.  L.,  Route  1. 

BAILEY — Glover's  Mill,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Glover;  Clover  Milling 
Co. 

BELEWS  CREEK — Neal  Milling  Co.   (burned). 

BENSON — Phillips,  J.  B.;  Parker's  Mill. 

BESSEMER  CITY — Bridges  Feed  Store 

BETHEL — Blount,  N.  O. 

BEULAVILLE — J.  L.  Miller 

BONLEE — C.  C.  Routh  Mills,  Glen  Routh,  Mgr. 

BROADWAY — Broadway   Milling   Co.;    Stevens   Milling   Co. 

BURLINGTON — Acme  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  O.  S.  Chandler,  Pres. 

CHADBOURN — D.  M.  Carter  &  Sons 

CHARLOTTE — Dixie  Bag  Co.,  Box  1888,  W.  A.  Fuller;  In- 
terstate Milling  Co.,  Stowe  Moody,  Pres.;  C.  F.  Morriss 
&  Co.;  Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  Pres.; 
Ralston-Purina  Co.,  Gilbert  Brauch,  Mgr.;  Russell,  R.  H. 

CHINA  GROVE — China  Grove  Roller  Mills,  W.  L.  Cooper, 
Mgr. 

CLAYTON — Central  Oil  &  Milling  Co.;  O.  A.  Benson  Milling 
Co.,  Rural  Route;  Tippett,  Wade;  Jesse  Austin,  Rural 
Route. 

CLEMMONS — Clemmons  Milling  Co.,  Brewer  &  Cook 

CLEVELAND — Rowan  Milling  Co.,  Phifer  &  Graham,  Own- 
ers 

CLINTON — Cook  Machine  Co. 

COATS — Stuart,  H.  C. 

COFIELD — Jones  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

CONCORD — T.  J.  Smith's  Mill 

CORAPEAKE — Eure  Mill  Co. 

CREEDMOOR — South  Granville  Milling  Co. 


DEEP  RUN — Lawson  Mill,  Ellis  Davis;  Hobler  Mill,  Route  1 

DENTON — Cole's  Milling  Co.,  J.  H.  &  M.  P.  Cole,  Owners; 
Reitzel  Milling  Co.,  H.  Boyd  Reitzel,  Owner 

DUNN — Champion  Milling  Co.,  E.  G.  Vann;  McLamb  Sup- 
ply Co.,  F.  N.  McLamb;  Jernigan's  Mill,  Alton  Jernigan; 
Purdie  &  Jones  Grain  Co. 

DURHAM — Austin-Heaton  Co.,  M.  A.  Briggs,  Pres.;  Farm- 
ers Mutual,  Inc.,  C.  W.  Tilson,  Mgr. 

EAGLE  ROCK — Lake  Myre  Mill,  Route  1 

EAST  BEND — Yadkinville  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Route  1 

EDENTON — Evans  Milling  Co.;  Home  Feed  and  Fertilizer 
Co. 

ELIZABETH  CITY — Carolina  Feed  and  Seed  Corp.;  East- 
ern Carolina  Feed  &  Seed  Corp,  James  F.  Webb,  Mgr.; 
Zimmerman  &  Co.,  E.  R.  Zimmerman. 

ELKIN — Elkin  Roller  Mills,  D.  L.  Williams,  Mgr. 

ELON  COLLEGE — Hub  Mill 

ENFIELD — A  &  B  Milling  Co.,  G.  E.  Hallsbrook,  Sec.-Treas. 

ETHER — Ether  Roller  Mill 

EUREKA — Eureka  Milling  Co. 

FAISON — Faison  Milling  &  Supply  Co. 

FARMER — Riverside  Milling  Co. 

FARMVILLE — Farmville  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

FAYETTEVILLE — Cool  Spring  Mill;  Cole  Milling  Co.,  R.  E. 
Cole,  Owner;  Elder's  Lake  Mill,  Rural  Route,  W.  C.  Elder; 
Cross  Creek  Milling  Co.,  Mrs.  Charles  Rankin,  Owner; 
Sanford  Milling  Co.  of  Fayetteville  (feed  mill  under  con- 
struction) 

FOUR  OAKS — Four  Oaks  Milling  Corp.,  Roger  L.  Wilson 

FRANKLIN — Franklin  Feed  Mill 

FRANKLINVILLE — The  Randolph  Mills,  Inc.,  J.  A.  Wal- 
lace, Supt.  of  the  Grain  Milling  Div. 

FREMONT — Fremont  Oil  Mill  Co.;   S.  &  W.  Milling  Co. 

FUQUAY  SPRINGS — Honeycutt  Milling  Co.,  K.  R.  Honey- 
cutt,  Owner 

GASTONIA — J.  F.  Bess  &  Co.,  H.  Rex  Edison,  Mgr.;  Caro- 
lina Feed  Store,  F.  M.  Byrd,  Mgr.;  Carolina  &  Southeast- 
ern Processing  Corp. 

GERMANTON — Germanton  Roller  Mill   (burned) 

GOLDSBORO — Bedford  &  Kirby  Milling  Co.;  Steven's  Mill; 
Farmers  Service  Co.,  C.  R.  Jinnette,  Supt.;  G  &  H  Feed 
Mills,  Rural  Route;  Dewey  Bros.,  Inc.,  W.  R.  Helms; 
Dixieland  Bag  Co.,  Box  948;  Goldsboro  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
H.  G.  Maxwell,  Pres.;  Montague  Feed  &  Milling  Co.,  S.  O. 
Montague;  N.  C.  Consolidated  Hide  Co.,  Inc.;  Montague 
Bros.,  D.  D.  Montague;  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  W.  V. 
Westmoreland;  Whitley  Milling  Co.,  Carl  Whitley,  Own- 
er; Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  E.  G.  Castevens,  Mgr.; 
Spence,  Russell;  Goldsboro  Flour  Mill;  Johnson  &  Sher- 
man Co.;  Johnson  &  Williams,  Route  5. 

GRANITE  FALLS— Stames  Bros.  Milling  Co.;   Icard,  G.  E. 

GRANTSBORO — Krechel's  Grain  Mill 

GREENSBORO — Carolina  By-Products  Co.,  Inc.;  Graino 
Feed  Mills,  A.  E.  &  M.  H.  Stewart,  Owners;  North  State 
Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  A.  A.  Hylton;  Wafco  Mills,  John  C. 
Watson,  Pres. 

GREENVILLE — Greenville  Feed  Mills,  J.  C.  &  C.  P.  Gaskin, 
Owners;  Pitt  Milling  Co. 

GUILFORD — Guilford  College  Milling  Co.,  H.  L.  Newman, 
Mgr.  !     | 

HALIFAX — Caudle,  W.  R.;  Halifax  Milling  Co. 

HAMPTONVILLE — Hunting  Creek  Milling  Co.,  Rural  Route. 
T.  W.  Keller,  Mgr. 

HARMONY — Harmony  Milling  Co.,  N.  Sankey  Gaither,  Owner. 

HASSELL — Edmundson 

HENDERSON — Pernell  Milling  Co.;  Sanford  Milling  Co.  of 
Henderson,  B.  A.  Hartness,  Mgr.;  H.  B.  Newman;  Hen- 
derson Milling  Co.,  C.  T.  Nethery,  Owner 

HENDERSONVILLE — Community  Mill,  Inc. 

HICKORY — Brewer  Milling  Co.;  Hickory  Flour  Mills,  G.  D. 
Drum  &  sons;  Hickory  Kasco  Farm  Service,  Inc. 

HIDDENITE — Hiddenite  Milling  Co. 

HIGH  POINT— Clinard  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  W.  Clinard, 
Pres.;  W.  A.  Davis  Milling  Co.,  Robert  Davis,  Sec.-Treas. 

HILLSBORO — Walker  Milling  Co. 

HOBGOOD — Bradley  Milling  Co.,  D.  S.  Bradley 

HOMINY — Pisgah  Roller  Mill 

IVANHOE — Willie  Moore  Grist  Mill 

JACKSONVILLE — N.  E.  Dennis  Milling  Co.;  Howard  Feed 
Mills,  Inc. 

JULIAN — Julian  Milling  Co. 
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KENANSVILLE — Penny,  R.  R. 

KENLY — Davis  Feed  Mill 

KERNERSVILLE — S  &  S  Roller  Mills,  Smith  &  Shields, 
Owners;  Pilot  Mills,  C.  M.  Barker 

KERR  STATION — Bowen,  A.  E. 

KINGS  MOUNTAIN — Ware  &  Sons 

KINSTON — H.  R.  King,  Route  3;  Lakeside  Mills,  Route  3, 
Mr.  King,  Owner;  Kinston  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  U.  H.  Taylor, 
Pres. ;  Leco  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  W.  E.  Dunn,  Pres. ;  Riverside 
Milling  Co.;  Sasser,  J.  L.;  Bonnie's  Best  Milling  Co. 
(burned);  Waller,  R.  L. 

LAGRANGE — Britt,  Leonard;  Eason,  J.  B.;  Gray's  Mill, 
Route  1,  James  T.  Edwards;  Wilson  Milling  Co.,  J.  W. 
Wilson 

LANDIS — Landis  Milling  Co.,  S.  A.  Corriher,  Pres. 

LAURINBURG — Laurinburg  Milling  Co.,  W.  R.  Sutherland, 
Vice-Pres.;  Laurinburg  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

LENOIR — Lenoir  Mills,  Inc.,  A.  Y.  Gottrell 

LEWISVILLE — Lewisville  Roller  Mills,  G.  M.  Jennings, 
Mgr. 

LEXINGTON — Grimes  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  L.  M.  Grimes,  Own- 
er; Davidson  Farmers  Mutual  Exchange 

LIBERTY — Liberty  Milling  Co. 

LILLINGTON — Lillington  Roller  Mills,  Inc.,  Leon  L.  Kelly 

LINCOLNTON — Banner  Roller  Mills,  E.  T.  Mullen,  Mgr.; 
Lincoln  Milling  Co.,  Paul  M.  Whisonant,  Mgr. 

LITTLETON — King's  Feed  Mill 

LONGVIEW — Longview  Flour  &  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Hunter 
Crump,  Mgr. 

LOUISBURG — Louisburg  Milling  Co.,  Joe  Edwards;  Stal- 
lings  Milling  Co.,  Alford,  W.  M.;  Weldon  Milling  Co., 
Route  3. 

LUCAMA — Rock  Ridge  Milling  Co.,  Route  1 

LUMBERTON — Statesville  Flour  Mill  Co. 

MAIDEN — Maiden  Flour  Mills,  Drum  &  Giley 

MARSHALL — Silver  Mills;  Teague's  Milling  Co.,  E.  C.  Tea- 
gue,  Owner 

MARSH VILLE — Tarlton  Milling  Co.,  J.  P.  Tarlton,  Owner; 
Life  Guard  Warehouse,  Inc.,  Edgar  Tray  wick,  Mgr.;  Olive 
Branch  Milling  Co.,  Route  3,  C.  C.  Stegall;  Stegall  Mill- 
ing Co.;  Marshville  Milling  Co.,  Mark  Hill,  Owner 

MAXTON — Maxton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

MEBANE — Mebane  Flour  &  Feed  Mills,  Forrest  L.  Duncan, 
Owner 

MERRY  HILL — White  Milling  Co. 

MOCKSVILLE — J.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.,  J.  F.  Naylor,  Mgr.; 

C.  T.  Hupp  Feed  Mill;  Mocksville  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  M.  H. 
Murray,  Sec.-Treas. 

MONROE — Griffin  Implement  &  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hoyle  C. 

Griffin,    Mgr.;    Henderson    Roller    Mills    Co.,    Mrs.    F.    H. 

Huntley,  Pres. 
MOORESVILLE — Mooresville  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Miss  Mary 

Espy,  Raleigh,  Mgr. 
MORGANTON — Rich  Milling  Co. 
MOUNT  OLIVE — Davis,  A.  J.,  Jr.;   Deaver  Mill;   McPhail, 

H.  C;  Murray  Supply  Co.,  D.  J.  &  W.  B.  Murray;  Scott's 

Mills;  Williams  Mill,  Route  4,  R.  B.  Williams,  Owner 
MOUNT   PLEASANT — Mount   Pleasant   Milling   Co.,    C.    M. 

Crowell,  Owner 
MOUNT  ULLA — Mount  Ulla  Flour  Mills,  J.  C.  Sherrill,  Jr., 

Owner 
MURPHY — Murphy  Mills,  Robert  V.  Weaver,  Mgr. 
NASHVILLE — Boddie  Milling  Co.,  Route  2;   Fairview  Mill, 

Route  1,  W.  A.  Leonard;  Nashville  Milling  Co. 
NEW  BERN — New  Bern  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  C.  Shearin, 

Supt.  Feed  Mill 
NEWTON — Newton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 
NEWTON  GROVE — House  Milling  Co.,  Route  2\  E.  F.  House, 

Pres. 
NORTH  WILKESBORO — Wilkes  Milling  Co.   (burned) 
NORWOOD — Dennis  Bros.  Milling  Co.;   Lee  Milling  Co.,  T. 

Herbert   Lee,   Owner;    River   View   Milling   Co.,    E.    L.    & 

D.  E.  Lefler 

OAKBORO — Crowell's  Feed  Mill 

OLIN — Sloan  Milling  Co. 

OXFORD — Dixie  Feed  Mill,  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Owner;   Oxford 

Milling   Co.,    W.    R.    Fazier,    Owner;    White    Milling    Co., 

James  F.  White,  Jr.,  Owner;  Young,  F.  E. 
PIKEVILLE — Pikeville   Feed   Mill   Co.;    Vail   E.   P. 
PILOT  MOUNTAIN — W.  S.  Simpson  Mill 
PINEHURST — Community  Mill,  W.  A.  Phillips 
PINE  LEVEL — The  Pine  Level  Oil  Mill  Co. 
PINETOPS — Community  Milling  Co. 

PINK  HILL — Pink  Hill  Milling  Co.;  Maxwell,  H.  D.,  Route  2 
PLEASANT  GARDEN — Burton,  C.  T. 


Gurley  Milling  Co.,  Ray- 


Upchurch  Milling  & 


Mgr. ; 

Mgr.; 
Inc.; 


PRINCETON — Rains  Milling  Co. 
mond  G.  &  Carl  R.  Gurley 

RAEFORD — Hoke  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 
Storage  Co.,  Tom  Cameron,  Pres. 

RALEIGH — Lassiter's  Milling  Co.,  Lassiter  Mill  Road,  Miss 
Mary  V.  Lassiter,  Owner;  Wake  Farmers  Cooperative,  G. 
H.  Singleton,  Mgr.;   Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange 

REIDSVILLE — Crescent  Milling  Co.,  Kemp  L.  Smith,  Own- 
er; Reidsville  Flour  Mills,  R.  G.  &  R.  H.  Wray,  Owners; 
A.  L.  Styers  Corn  Mill 

RICHFIELD — Richfield  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  T.  Ford,  Mgr. 

RICHLANDS — Clark,  Harrison;   Mills  &  Brown  Supply  Co. 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS — Gaskins,  A.  S.;  Roanoke  Valley  Mill- 
ing Co. 

ROBBINS — Howard's  Mill 

ROCKINGHAM — McLaurin"s,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

ROCKWELL — Rockwell  Milling  Co.,  John  M.  Hahn,  Mgr. 

ROCKY  MOUNT — Carbisco  Flour  and  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  S. 
E.  Ballentine,  Pres.;  Charles  Kellebrew;  Compass  Creek 
Mills;  S  &  W  Rendering  Co.;  Planters  Cotton  Oil  &  Fer- 
tilizer Co.;  Weaver,  J.  S.,  Route  3 

RONDA — Tharpe  Milling  Co. 

ROXBORO — Barton,  W.  L.,  Route  3;  Weeping  Willow  Mill, 
R.  H.  Harris 

RUTHERFORDTON — Edwards   Bros.;    Yelton   Milling   Co. 

SAINT  PAULS — Ruffin  Powers,  Inc. 

SALEMBURG — Crumplers  Mill 

SALISBURY — Grimes  Milling  Co.,  John  D.  Grimes, 
Rowan  Mills  Gin  Co.,  Route  2,  J.  C.  Shook,  Mgr. 

SANFORD — Broadway  Roller  Mills,  R.  B.  Farlowe, 
Sapona  Mills,  Inc.;  John  D.  Eshelman  &  Sons, 
Hester-Wilson  Co. 

SCOTLAND  NECK — Bunting  &  Harrell 

SEAGROVE — Seagrove  Roller  Mill 

SELMA — Atkinson  Milling  Co.,  Route  1,  E.  R.  Watson;  Air- 
port Milling  Co.;  Gurley  Milling  Co.,  Raymond  G.  and 
Carl  R.  Gurley;  Richardson's  Mill 

SEVEN  SPRINGS — Blizzard  &  Holmes  Mill;  Blizzard,  M.  J. 
&  Son,  Route  1;  Davis  Mill,  Route  1,  Herbert  I.  Davis, 
Owner;  Stanley,  J.  J.;  Grady  Milling  Co. 

SHELBY — Eagle  Roller  Mill  Co.,  W.  W.  G.  Smart,  Vice- 
Pres. 

SILER  CITY — Siler  City  Mills,  Inc.,  L.  L.  Wren,  Pres. 

SMITHFIELD — Holts  Lake  Mill 

SNOW  HILL — Turnage,  H.  Bailey;  Snow  Hill  Milling  Co.; 
Suggs  Mill 

SOUTHPORT — Brunswick  Navigation  Go. 

SPEED — Edgecombe  Milling  Co. 

SPRING  HOPE — Spring  Hope  Oil  Mill;  Webb's  Mill 

STANFIELD — Stanfield  Milling  Co. 

STANTONSBURG — Stantonsburg  Milling  Co. 

STATESVILLE — Cooperative  Mills,  Inc.,  of  North  Carolina, 
D.  H.  Purifoy,  Mgr.;  Star  Milling  Co.,  J.  R.  Cashion,  Own- 
er (burned);  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Karl  Sherrill, 
Sec.-Treas;  C.  D.  Carter  &  Sons 

STOKES — Barnhill,  Jim 

TARBORO — Tarboro  Community  Mill 

TAYLORSVILLE — Rogers  Mills 

THOMASVILLE — Hinkle  Milling  Co.,  David  R.  &  Harold  A. 
Hinkle,  Owners 

TRENTON — Brocks  Mill 

TROUTMAN — J.  M.  Ostwalt  &  Sons,  W.  Floyd  Ostwalt,  Mgr. 

TROY — Troy  Milling  Co.,  D.  H.  Harris 

TURNERSBURG — Rocky  Creek  Flour  Mill,  E.  L.  Hollar, 
Supt. 

VALE — Howards  Creek  Milling  Co. 

VANCEBORO — Jordan's  Hatchery 

VARINA — Wheeler  Industries,  Thomas  C.  Wheeler,  Owner 

WADESBORO — Allen  Milling  Co.,  H.  B.  Allen,  Pres. 

WALNUT  COVE — Monitor  Roller  Mills,  O.  M.  Southern, 
Owner 

WARRENTON — Hamme,  L.  P.,  Star  Route;  White's  Gin- 
ning &  Milling  Co.,  H.  W.  Holt 

WARSAW — Draughn,  Allen;  Warsaw  Flour  &  Feed  Mills, 
J.  C.  Surratt,  Owner 

WASHINGTON — Anderson  Milling  Co.;  Blount-Midyette  & 
Co.;  Gurley  Milling  Co.  of  Washington,  Inc.,  Ralph  E. 
Radford,  Vice-Pres.;  John  H.  Moss  Industries 

WEAVERVILLE — Reems  Creek  Milling  Co. 

WENDELL — Lake  Wendell  Mill;  Robertson  Mill,  Charles 
Robertson;  Tarpley's  Little  River  Mill 

WHITAKERS — Pittman,  Rolland 

WILLIAMSTON — Martin  Feed  Mills 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Articles  on  100  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  Mills  in  State 


North  Carolina  has,  as  recorded,  slightly  more 
than  300  grain  mills  which  produce  one,  two  or  all 
three  of  the  principal  North  Carolina  grain  products 
— flour,  meal  and  feed.  It  is  possible  that  at  least 
400  mills  are  in  operation,  for  corn  mills  producing 
table  meal  are  not  required  to  report.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  75  to  100  not  on  the  records  are  operat- 
ing on  streams  in  backwood  sections.  Many  of  the 
water  power  mills,  numerous  in  early  days,  still 
grind  corn  meal,  many  running  only  occasionally,  as 
customers  appear. 

Probably  more  than  100  of  these  mills  have  been 
visited  and  information  secured  for  brief  articles 
on  their  operations,  historical  background,  financial 
setup,  brands  produced,  area  covered  in  distribution, 
employees,  payrolls  and  other  information  which 
the  owners  or  operators  were  willing  to  furnish  for 
publication.  Some  gave  data  suggested;  others  de- 
clined, as  was  their  right,  to  give  all  details  of  their 
business. 

Since  it  was  too  much  of  a  task  to  visit  all  mills, 
most  of  the  larger  ones  were  included,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  smaller  mills,  even  to  the  smallest,  in 
order  that  a  fairly  complete  crossection  of  the  grain 
milling  industry  might  be  available.  Articles  about 
individual  mills  are  printed  on  the  pages  that  follow. 


STATESVILLE  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Statesville,  North 
Carolina's  largest  flour  and  feed  producing  firm,  was 
organized  in  1900  by  F.  A.  Sherrill  and  associates, 
after  two  years  of  experimental  operation  of  a  small 
mill  by  Mr.  Sherrill.  The  mill  started  with  a  capac- 
ity of  sixty  barrels,  with  eight  employees  and  a  total 
investment  of  $15,000.  From  the  beginning  steady 
progress  was  made  until  the  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1906.     It  was  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  with  a 


capacity  of  300  barrels  and  an  increased  capitaliza- 
tion to  $75,000. 

Again  in  1920  the  capacity  was  increased  to  800 
barrels  a  day,  and  later  the  mill  was  brought  up  to 
its  present  capacity  of  2,500  cwts.,  making  it  one  of 
the  larger  flour  mills  in  the  Southeast. 

J.  C.  Ervin  was  the  first  president  of  the  organ- 
ization. He  was  succeeded  in  1912  by  L.  C.  Wagner 
who  served  in  this  position  until  his  death  in  1945. 
John  Cooper  Fowler  was  elected  president  in  1946 
and  presently  holds  this  position.  Upon  the  death 
of  F.  A.  Sherrill  in  1941,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Karl  Sherrill,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
mill  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  who  became  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  as  well  as  general  manager. 
J.  Wesley  Jones,  son-in-law  of  F.  A.  Sherrill,  who 
had  been  a  salesman  for  the  firm  since  1923,  was 
brought  into  the  home  organization  in  1927.  He  was 
made  assistant  manager  in  charge  of  the  Mixed 
Feed  Department.  These  officers,  with  R.  C.  Bryson 
and  R.  L.  Poston,  compose  the  present  board  of 
directors. 

Since  the  fire  in  1906  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  the  capitalization  has 
been  increased  twice  by  two  100  percent  stock  divi- 
dends. The  first  increase  brought  the  capital  to 
$150,000  and  again  in  the  1930s  a  $150,000  stock 
dividend  increased  the  capital  to  its  present  $300,- 
000.  Also  at  present  the  corporation  has  a  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  account  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars. 

For  many  years  flour  was  the  principal  product  of 
the  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.  and  continues  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  business.  Flour  production 
amounts  to  approximately  $2,500,000  a  year,  or 
around    450,000    cwts.    annually.      Principal    flour 


Below,  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.  plant,  largest  flour  and 
feed  mill  in  the  State. 
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brands  are  "Nosoca,"  a  coined  word  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  "Fine  Spun"  and  "Snow  Cream." 
In  addition  to  family  flour,  Statesville  also  has  a 
large  distribution  among  the  bakers  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  under  the  brand  name  of  "Wigwam.' 

The  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.  is  credited  with 
being  among  the  first  mills  in  North  Carolina  to  in- 
troduce self-rising  flour. 

When  Mr.  Jones  joined  the  home  office  staff  in 
1927,  feed  production  was  little  more  than  the  by- 
products from  flour  and  meal.  The  manufacture  of 
commercial  feeds  in  North  Carolina  was  just  begin- 
ning. Starting  in  a  modest  way,  the  Feed  Depart- 
ment capacity  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
the  present  feed  production  is  in  excess  of  50,000 
tons  a  year  and  with  a  cash  valuation  of  approx- 
imately $4,000,000.  Last  year  $150,000  was  spent 
in  modernizing  the  feed  mill. 

Statesville  is  one  of  the  few  mills  in  the  South 
maintaining  a  full-time  chemist  and  a  completely 
equipped  laboratory.  Every  step  and  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  flour  and  feed  is  under  strict 
laboratory  control.  The  firm  produces  a  full  line  of 
poultry  and  stock  feeds,  all  of  which  is  extensively 
distributed  throughout  the  Carolinas. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  produc- 
tion of  flour  and  feed  is  in  excess  of  2,000,000  bush- 
els. Approximately  15  percent  of  the  grain  and  in- 
gredients used  is  purchased  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Each  year  Statesville  Flour  Mills  pur- 
chases from  North  Carolina  producers  approximate- 
ly 120,000  bushels  of  wheat,  60,000  bushels  of  corn, 
50,000  bushels  of  oats,  12,000  bushels  of  barley,  10,- 
000  bushels  of  milo  and  large  quantities  of  alfalfa. 
The  firm  has  established  and  diligently  maintains 
the  highest  price  possible  for  products  bought  from 
North  Carolina  farmers  on  the  sound  basic  principle 


Interstate  Milling   Co.  plant  in   Charlotte,   one  of  the   larger 
flour,  feed  and  meal  mills  in  North  Carolina. 


that  it  is  better  business  to  pay  high  prices  for 
products  purchased  in  this  area. 

Just  recently  75,000  bushel  grain  storage  capacity 
has  been  added,  and  the  total  grain  storage  now  is 
approximately  400,000  bushels. 

The  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  in  its  expansion 
program,  has  established  branch  warehouses  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  is 
now  operating  eleven  such  branches,  eight  located 
in  North  Carolina  and  three  in  South  Carolina. 
These  distribution  points  are  located  in  Asheville, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Goldsboro,  Hickory,  Lumber- 
ton,  Salisbury  and  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
in  Columbia,  Greenville  and  Florence,  in  South  Caro- 
lina.   The  Raleigh  warehouse  was  added  recently. 

A  large  part  of  the  shipment  of  flour  and  feed 
from  the  main  plant  at  Statesville  to  the  eleven  ware- 
houses is  by  rail.  Probably  40  percent  of  the  distri- 
bution direct  to  customers  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina is  by  rail  and  the  remaining  60  percent  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  sixty  trucking  units  operated  by  the 
firm.  The  home  plant  and  the  eleven  distribution 
warehouses  distribute  flour  and  feed  over  a  wide 
area  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  Statesville 
organization  has  an  average  of  235  employees,  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  $600,000,  including  bonuses. 

The  Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.  is  another  splendid 
example  of  how  industry  and  initiative  exercised  by 
North  Carolina  people  can  develop  from  the  small 
beginning  slightly  more  than  50  years  ago  into  one 
of  the  successful  industries  of  the  State. 


INTERSTATE  MILLING  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Grits,  that  breakfast  food  which  accompanies  ham 
and  eggs,  is  an  important  minor  production  of  the 
Interstate  Milling  Co.,  Charlotte,  one  of  the  largest 
flour,  feed,  meal  and  grits  producing  firms  in  North 
Carolina.      This    firm    was    organized    in    1915    by 
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Charles  P.  Moody,  who  became  president;  W.  W. 
Grier,  vice-president,  and  George  W.  Graham,  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer,  with  about  75  stockholders.  The 
original  capital  was  $100,000,  all  paid  in. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are  Stowe  Moody, 
son  of  the  founder,  president ;  Fred  A.  Greene,  vice- 
president  ;  Fred  Miles,  secretary,  and  Frank  M.  Bell, 
treasurer.  The  capital  stock,  all  paid  in,  has  been 
increased  to  $300,000,  and  present  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  approximately  $600,000. 

The  one  flour  mill  originally  has  been  increased  to 
two,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2,400  cwt.  The  corn 
meal  capacity  is  about  2,500  bushels  daily,  of  which 
about  10  or  15  percent  is  in  the  form  of  grits.  Feed 
milling  was  added  in  1930  and  has  been  developed  to 
a  capacity  of  about  200  tons  daily. 

Flour  brands  include  "Sun  Flower",  "Goldenrod", 
"Blue  Rose"  and  "Velvet."  Principal  feed  brands 
are  "Square  Meal"  and  "Carolina",  and  "White 
House"  is  the  principal  brand  of  grits. 

Interstate  Milling  Co.  operates  in  the  four  states 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  shipping  approximately  one-half  of  its  pro- 
duction by  rail  and  distributing  the  other  half 
through  the  operation  of  ten  trucks  over  the  nearby 
surrounding  area.  Approximately  100  workers  are 
employed  regularly. 


SILER  CITY  MILLS,  INC. 

Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Siler  City  Mills  was  organized  in  1910  as  the  Siler 
City  Milling  Co.  by  L.  L.  Wren,  J.  M.  Stout,  C.  J. 
Cox,  and  others,  and  started  business  in  a  very  small 
way.  The  capital  stock  was  $50,000  authorized  and 
$5,000  paid  in.  At  that  time  all  of  the  operations 
were  carried  on  by  a  miller  and  a  helper. 

During  the  40  years  of  its  operation,  business  in- 
creased steadily  and  satisfactorily.  Today  the  firm 
has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000,  and  plant,  equip- 
ment and  other  assets  have  a  valuation  of  approx- 
imately half  a  million  dollars.  L.  L.  Wren  is  presi- 
dent, C.  L.  Fore  is  vice-president,  and  William  M. 
Wren  is  secretary-treasurer.  The  plant  produces 
flour,  meal  and  three  principal  types  of  feed — cattle, 
hog  and  poultry. 

Approximately  22,500  barrels  of  flour,  600,000 
bags  of  feed,  and  300,000  pounds  of  meal  are  pro- 
duced annually. 

Principal  brands  are  "Chatham  Lily"  plain  and 
"Purity"  self-rising  flour,  popular  for  about  40 
years;  "Indian  Head"  and  "Rocky  River  Water 
Ground"  corn  meal ;  and  "Chatham"  line  and  "Econ- 
omy" line  of  feeds. 

The  Siler  City  Mills,  Inc.,  has  elevator  storage 
capacity  for  75,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  bins  for 
storing  25,000  pounds  of  prepared  foods ;  also  ware- 
house capacity  for  approximately  10,000  bags  of 
feed.  The  firm  employs  approximately  100  workers 
and  operates  12  trucks  over  an  area  of  a  radius  of 
150  miles  from  Siler  City.  In  1947  this  organization 
opened  a  plant  and  elevator  in  Clinton,  for  buying 


and  storing  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  other  ingredients, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  23,000  bushels. 

L.  L.  Wren,  both  as  president  of  the  Chatham 
Bank  and  president  of  the  Siler  City  Mills,  Inc.,  has 
been  active  in  recent  years  in  promoting  the  poultry 
business,  in  which  Chatham  County  is  a  pioneer  and 
a  leader.  In  the  past  22  years  this  poultry  business 
in  the  Chatham  area  has  grown  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  $10,000,000  a  year  business. 

C.  L.  Fore,  vice-president,  has  been  particularly 
active  in  promoting  and  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  Chatham  and  surrounding 
counties,  and  the  extent  of  this  business  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  his  interest  and  activities. 

William  M.  Wren,  secretary-treasurer,  since  his 
return  from  three  years  service  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
1942-1945,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  expansion 
and  growth  of  the  business. 


LAURINBURG  MILLING  CO. 

Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Laurinburg  Milling  Co.,  Laurinburg,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  larger  milling  organizations  in  North 
Carolina,  was  organized,  incorporated  and  started 
business  in  1931  as  a  flour  mill  with  a  400-barrel 
daily  capacity.  The  feed  mill  was  added  in  1933. 
Recently  a  new  and  entirely  modern  feed  mill  has 
been  built  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons  a  day. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are  E.  Hervey  Evans, 
president;  C.  E.  Beman,  vice-president;  W.  R.  Suth- 
erland, vice-president  and  treasurer ;  R.  D.  McLaur- 
in,  vice  president  and  Feed  Mill  manager ;  and  S.  V. 
Cockerham,  secretary.  J.  H.  Bone  is  sales  manager 
and  John  R.  Lowery  is  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

The  Laurinburg  Milling  Co.  produces  from  6,000,- 
000  to  8,000,000  pounds  of  flour  annually.  It  is  sold 
as  "Certified  Flour"  under  the  "Goose  Girl",  "Silver 
Cup",  "DanDee",  "Three  Lilies",  and  "Snow  Lily" 
brands.  The  full  line  of  poultry,  cattle  and  hog  feed 
is  marketed  under  "Certified  Feeds". 

This  mill  keeps  four  salesmen  and  10  to  12  trucks 
in  an  area  represented  by  a  radius  of  100  to  150  miles 
from  Laurinburg  and  ships  probably  one-third  of 
its  products  by  rail.    Approximately  70  workers  are 


Laurinburg  Milling  Co.  plant  in  Laurinburg,  before  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  Feed  Mill.   Addition  not  shown. 
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Earle-Chesterfleld  Mill  Co.  in  Asheville,  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  complete  milling  plants  in  the  State. 

employed.  Storage  capacity  is  provided  for  230,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  28  to  32  carloads  of  ingredients 
for  the  feed. 


EARLE-CHESTERFIELD  MILL  CO. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Earle-Chesterfield  Mill  Co.,  one  of  the  finer 
and  larger  of  the  North  Carolina  plants,  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  1880s  and  was  operated  for  several 
years  as  the  Asheville  Milling  Co.  by  H.  T.  Collins 
and  his  son,  Willis  Collins.  The  plant  manufactured 
flour,  corn  meal  and  wheathearts.  Around  1913  or 
'14  this  mill  burned.  Another  corporation  was  form- 
ed, also  called  the  Asheville  Milling  Co.  and  built  a 
new  flour  and  corn  mill  probably  a  year  later. 

In  1919  at  a  receiver's  sale  John  D.  Earle  bought 
the  mill  consisting  of  a  250-barrel  flour  mill  and  a 
corn  meal  mill.  In  1932  Mr.  Earle  built  a  small  feed 
mill  building  40  x  100  feet  and  with  a  capacity  of 
around  20  tons  a  day.  He  continued  enlarging  and 
expanding  the  feed  mill  until  it  burned  December  13, 
1943.  In  1944  an  entirely  new  plant,  four  stories 
high  with  new  equipment  throughout,  was  ready  to 
start  operation.  Modern  machinery  and  equipment 
have  since  been  added  until  the  feed  capacity  is  now 
20  cars  daily. 

The  present  mill,  with  the  most  modern  automatic 
machinery  in  every  department,  is  a  model  of  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  unloading,  manufacturing  and 
loading  cars  and  trucks.  Large  bulk  storage  tanks 
for  fish  solubles  and  molasses  are  shipped  in  tank 
cars.  Fish  is  bought  as  fish  scrap  and  ground  into 
fish  meal  at  the  mill.  The  storage  capacity  is  around 
100,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain  and  ingredients  and 
3,000  tons  of  warehouse  storage.  The  entire  plant 
has  been  developed  and  improved  to  the  extent  that 
it  now  has  a  valuation  of  around  $400,000. 

The  Earle-Chesterfield  Mill  Co.,  with  around  90 
regular  employees,  distributes  its  products  over 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  It 
operates  six  trucks  and  trailers  over  an  area  em- 
braced in  a  60  mile  radius  of  Asheville,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  its  products  is  shipped  in  carload  lots  by 
freight.    Ten  salesmen  cover  the  entire  area. 

Feed  is  the  larger  part  of  the  business  handled  by 
the  mill,     "Chesterfield"  and  "Good  Value"  brands 


of  feed  cover  the  entire  field  with  the  one  exception 
of  quail  feed.  Its  feeds  include  all  types  for  live- 
stock and  poultry  produced  by  the  most  modern 
methods,  including  such  forms  as  pellets  and  krum- 
bles.  The  feed  mill  operates  at  practically  complete 
capacity  of  20  carloads  daily,  and  probably  30  to 
40  %  of  the  total  is  in  poultry  mash  feeds.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  cattle,  poultry  and  hog  feeds,  the 
firm  produces  feeds  for  horses,  goats,  dogs  and 
rabbits. 

In  its  flour  production  the  mill  has  one  principal 
brand,  "Western  Bred",  which  is  manufactured 
entirely  from  Kansas  hard  wheat  which  is  rich  in 
gluten  and  has  an  individual  taste  which  is  increas- 
ing in  popularity.  "Nancy  Jane"  flour  is  another 
popular  brand  produced  entirely  from  native  soft 
wheat.  Production  of  meal  is  a  small  but  important 
part  of  the  business.  "Rocky  River"  is  the  principal 
meal  brand,  produced  in  the  plain  type  only. 

John  D.  Earle  began  business  in  1905  as  a  whole- 
sale feed  jobber.  His  interest  in  feed  developed  re- 
sulting in  his  purchase  of  the  bankrupt  Asheville 
Milling  Co.  plant  in  1919.  He  owned  the  business 
entirely  until  1943  when  his  son,  John  D.  Earle,  Jr., 
and  daughter,  Miss  Virginia  Earle,  were  taken  in  as 
partners.  His  son  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
plant  since  he  became  a  partner  in  1943. 


RALSTON  PURINA  CO. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Charlotte,  manufacturing  live- 
stock and  poultry  chows,  is  one  of  the  38  manufac- 
turing and  processing  units  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said  to  be 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  livestock  and 
poultry  feeds.  The  Charlotte  mill  was  built  in  1938 
as  a  chow  mill  entirely,  manufacturing  no  flour  or 
meal. 

The  Charlotte  business  is  entirely  wholesale  and 
approximately  25%  of  the  chows  for  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  horses  and  mules  manufactured  in  this  plant 
is  hauled  by  Purina  dealers  in  their  own  trucks, 
since  no  transports  are  used  by  the  company  in  this 


Charlotte  Plant  of  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  branch  of  what  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  feed  producing  organization  in  the  world, 
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Farmers  Mutual,  Inc.,  Durham,  a  large  plant  producing  feed 
for  farmers  of  Durham  and  several  surrounding  counties. 

area.  The  balance  is  shipped  by  rail  to  dealers  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  firm 
has  138  dealers  in  North  Carolina,  and  probably  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  dealers  operate  custom  mix- 
ing stations  which  use  Purina  concentrates  mixed 
with  locally  grown  grains  according  to  the  Purina 
formulas.  These  custom  mixes  are  subject  to  rigid 
inspection  and  control  by  the  Purina  organization, 
and  the  plants  use  the  Purina  suggested  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  They  are  identified  by  the 
familiar  "Checkerboard"  signs. 

The  Charlotte  mill,  which  has  continued  to  expand 
production  facilities  as  the  chow  market  continued 
to  grow,  established  an  all-time  production  record 
last  year  by  manufacturing  more  than  76,000  tons 
of  feed,  and  indications  are  that  this  year  that  high 
figure  will  be  topped.  The  mill  employs  85  persons. 
It  has  a  grain  storage  capacity  of  70,000  bushels  and 
storage  space  for  bagged  chows  of  approximately 
28,000  square  feet.  Gilbert  Brauch  is  manager  of 
the  plant  and  J.  A.  Amos  is  superintendent. 

The  Purina  organization  selected  Charlotte  as  the 
location  for  a  mill  because  of  the  steady  diversifica- 
tion of  farming  activities  in  the  Southeast  and  the 
progress  North  Carolina  has  made  in  increasing 
grain  production.  Purina  depends  almost  entirely 
on  North  Carolina  farmers  to  grow  the  corn  and 
oats  and  to  produce  the  cottonseed  meal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  chows  at  the  Charlotte  plant. 
Also  practically  all  of  the  meat  scrap,  an  important 
ingredient  in  certain  types  of  chows,  is  purchased  in 


North  Carolina.  The  Ralston  Purina  Co.  has  an 
established  policy  of  enlarging  plants  and  increasing 
production  to  meet  the  growing  needs  in  areas  in 
which  it  operates.  That  policy  will  be  followed  in  the 
Charlotte  plant  as  conditions  justify. 

The  Ralston  Purina  Co.  was  founded  in  1896  by 
William  H.  Danforth,  who  now  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  As  the  feed  industry  grew,  Purina 
expanded  and  built  new  chow  and  cereal  mills,  alfalfa 
meal  plants  and  soybean  processing  units,  each  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  specific  markets  and  designed 
to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  particular  area. 


FARMERS  MUTUAL,  INC. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Farmers  Mutual,  Inc.,  owns  and  operates  a 
grain  storage  and  feed  mill  at  Durham.  Back  in  the 
depression  of  1930,  some  400  farmers  in  Durham 
and  adjoining  counties,  who  were  badly  in  need  of 
markets  for  their  grain  and  other  farm  products, 
established  the  Farmers  Mutual.  In  order  to  sell 
their  grain  they  established  a  feed  mill  so  the  grain 
could  be  manufactured  into  poultry,  dairy  and  live- 
stock feeds.  It  was  necessary  for  these  farmers  to 
borrow  $10,000  to  build  a  15,000  bushel  grain  stor- 
age and  a  small  three  story  feed  mill  building.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  years  the  feed  produced  in 
this  mill  amounted  to  300  to  400  tons  per  month. 
With  the  elimination  of  cotton  as  a  money  crop  in 
this  section  these  farmers  started  producing  and 
marketing  more  poultry,  eggs,  livestock  and  milk, 
and  they  have  continued  to  expand  this  production 
to  where  it  now  furnishes  the  main  income  on  many 
of  the  farms. 

In  1940  the  feed  volume  for  this  mill  had  develop- 
ed to  where  it  was  necessary  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  grain  storage  and  feed  mill  building.  Again, 
in  1946  the  grain  storage  was  increased  by  20,000 
bushels  and  the  feed  mill,  mainly,  mechanized  so  as 
to  increase  the  capacity  and  reduce  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing feeds.  The  present  capacity  for  grain 
storage  is  50,000  bushels  and  the  feed  mill  produces 
approximately  2500  tons  per  month. 

About  80  percent  of  the  grain  used  in  this  feed 
mill  is  supplied  by  either  local  farmers  or  nearby 
farmers  in  Eastern  Carolina.  Between  40  and  50 
tons  of  grain  are  used  daily  in  manufacturing  feeds. 
This  feed  mill  buys  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
fish  meal,  and  meat  meal,  about  75  percent  of  which 
is  produced  and  bought  in  North  Carolina. 

Farmers  Mutual  feeds  are  distributed  within  a 
radius  of  40  to  50  miles  of  Durham.  Twelve  trucks 
and  trailer  trucks  are  used  in  the  distribution  of 
feeds  as  well  as  hauling  in  grain  to  the  mill.  The 
feed  is  distributed  through,  and  the  grain  purchased 
at,  eight  warehouses  operated  by  the  Farmers  Mu- 
tual in  principal  trading  centers  of  Durham,  Orange, 
Chatham,  Granville  and  Person  counties.  In  addi- 
tion to  buying  grain  from  and  supplying  feed  to 
farmers  these  warehouses  also  buy  poultry,  eggs,  and 
seed  and  help  farmers  to  market  their  livestock. 
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The  farmers  who  own  and  operate  Farmers  Mu- 
tual have  furnished  the  money  and  financed  their 
business  and  operated  it  to  meet  their  needs  for 
marketing  their  farm  products  as  well  as  purchasing 
the  supplies  for  producing  these  products.  They 
have  had  the  full  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
friendly  local  banks.  In  the  early  years  of  this  or- 
ganization John  Sprunt  Hill  of  Durham,  always  one 
of  the  most  progressive  bankers  in  this  State,  made 
available  a  line  of  credit  to  this  firm  that  was  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  helpful  to  them  in  getting 
started  and  established. 

The  Farmers  Mutual  in  its  marketing,  manufac- 
turing, and  purchasing  departments,  now  has  an  in- 
vestment amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  The 
farmers  are  doing  marketing  and  purchasing  busi- 
ness amounting  to  $7,500,000  annually.  Officers  of 
this  firm  are  W.  M.  Bacon,  Bahama,  president;  C.  H. 
Lutterloh,  Pittsboro,  vice-president;  H.  S.  Hogan, 
Chapel  Hill,  secretary;  and  C.  W.  Tilson,  Durham, 
manager  and  treasurer.  The  firm  is  directed  by  a 
board  of  twelve  directors  elected  annually  by  the 
12,000  stockholders  scattered  throughout  Durham 
and  adjoining  counties. 


GOLDSBORO  MILLING  CO. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Goldsboro  Milling  Co.,  Goldsboro,  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  1916  with  Hugh  G.  Maxwell, 
who  operated  the  plant  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
principal  stockholder,  and  with  Charles  Miner  and 
D.  W.  Davis  as  minor  stockholders.  However,  prin- 
cipal organizer  and  behind-the-scenes  promoter  was 
the  late  A.  J.  Maxwell,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
State  Corporation  Commission,  later  Commissioner 
of  Revenue.  While  he  did  not  appear  as  one  of  the 
incorporators,  probably  due  to  his  official  position, 
soon  afterwards  he  purchased  a  third  interest  in  the 
mill  with  his  brother,  Hugh  G.  Maxwell.  In  1939 
A.  J.  Maxwell,  then  a  candidate  for  Governor,  sold 
his  interest  to  his  brother. 

At  first  this  firm  was  chartered  as  the  Goldsboro 
Milling  and  Grain  Storage  Co.  and  started  with  only 
five  employees  in  the  small  mill.  Only  corn  meal  was 
produced  in  the  beginning,  but  later  dairy  feed,  mix- 
ed with  a  shovel,  and  still  later  hog  feed  were  added. 
After  a  few  years  at  the  original  site,  the  plant  was 
moved  across  town  and  a  new  building  erected.  After 
a  time,  an  additional  site  was  purchased  and  a  new 
three-story  building  was  erected,  at  which  time 
chicken  feed  was  added  to  the  production.  The  cor- 
poration was  allowed  to  lapse  in  1927,  and  the  firm 
was  reincorporated  in  1928.  A  change  in  the  charter 
in  1932  changed  the  original  name  to  the  present 
name  of  the  firm. 

After  Hugh  G.  Maxwell  had  purchased  the  entire 
stock  of  the  corporation,  he  issued  shares  to  his  three 
sons,  J.  L.,  J.  E.  and  H.  G.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  all  of  whom 
had  joined  the  firm  as  they  completed  their  college 
careers.  The  firm  now  is  in  reality  a  "Maxwell 
House",  and  third  generation  Maxwells  are  employed 
part  of  the  time.    H.  G.  Maxwell  continues  as  presi- 


dent; J.  E.  Maxwell  is  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
ager ;  J.  L.  Maxwell  is  vice-president  and  H.  G.  Max- 
well, Jr.,  is  secretary-treasurer.  W.  G.  Crawford, 
who  joined  the  firm  early  in  1930,  has  been  general 
manager  since  1945.  The  authorized  and  paid-in 
capital  is  $30,000.  For  about  five  years,  1923-28, 
J.  W.  Maxwell,  son  of  A.  J.  Maxwell,  worked  at  the 
mill  to  learn  the  business  and  later  became  manager 
and  is  now  president  of  the  firm  his  father  organized 
in  Charlotte,  Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 

The  Goldsboro  Milling  Co.  is  one  of  the  larger  feed 
and  meal  producing  firms  in  the  State.  It  operates 
21  hours  a  day,  producing  annually  approximately 
24,000  tons  of  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens, 
about  600  tons  of  corn  meal  a  year,  and  since  1935 
has  made  a  specialty  of  hominy  grits,  of  which  about 
560  tons  are  produced  a  year.  Most  of  the  hominy 
grits,  produced  in  bulk,  is  sold  under  contract  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  its  institutions,  some  of 
it  going  into  retail  trade. 

The  firm  employs  about  80  workers  and  has  an 
annual  payroll  of  about  $150,000.  Six  salesmen  are 
kept  on  the  road  and  ten  trucks  are  operated  to  pick 
up  and  deliver  products,  which  are  sold  over  an  area 
embraced  in  about  a  150-mile  radius  of  Goldsboro. 
The  mill  operates  its  own  garage  and  repair  depart- 
ment. Goldsboro  Milling  Co.  has  wholesale  and  re- 
tail outlets  in  Wilmington  and  Durham  and,  through 
all  of  its  plants,  buys  corn  and  small  grain  for  its 
own  mill  and  sells  the  surplus  to  other  organizations. 


W.  A.  DAVIS  MILLING  CO. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 
W.  A.  Davis  Milling  Co.,  High  Point,  one  of  the 
State's  large  and  complete  milling  firms,  was  started 
in  1926  when  W.  A.  Davis  bought  out  the  old  High 
Point  Milling  Co.,  which  was  started  on  an  adjoining 
site  in  1900.  As  his  two  sons  grew  up,  they  were 
taken  in  as  partners  in  the  business.  The  firm  was 
incorporated  January  1,  1947,  and  W.  A.  Davis  was 
the  first  president,  serving  until  his  death  in  August 
of  that  year.  Robert  Davis  was  secretary-treasurer. 
Present  officers  are  Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis,  president; 
W.  Paul  Davis,  vice-president;  Robert  Davis,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  Miss  Katherine  Shanks,  assist- 
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W,  A,  Davis  Milling  Co.,  High  Point,  one  of  the  medium  large 
milling  plants  of  the  State, 
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ant  secretary-treasurer.  P.  R.  Carmichael  is  flour 
mill  superintendent  and  J.  E.  Hendrix  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  feed  mill. 

Present  capitalization  of  the  W.  A.  Davis  Milling 
Co.  is  $500,000  and  valuation  of  plant,  equipment 
and  other  assets  is  close  to  the  same  figure.  Fire 
destroyed  the  plant,  except  that  part  of  the  feed  mill 
was  saved  and  feed  milling  was  continued  with  only 
slight  interruption.  The  firm  started  rebuilding  in 
sections  in  June,  1945,  and  by  July,  1947,  had  com- 
pleted all  units.  The  plant  is  now  entirely  modern 
and  complete  in  all  respects.  The  firm  distributes  its 
products  over  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  75 
miles  from  High  Point.  Practically  all  of  its  ship- 
ping is  done  in  the  14  truck  units  operated,  and  12 
salesmen  cover  the  area  of  distribution.  The  firm 
employs  an  average  of  about  75  workers  with  a  pay- 
roll ranging  around  $160,000  a  year.  It  has  storage 
capacity  of  60,000  bushels  of  grain  and  40,000  bush- 
els of  sacked  storage. 

Principal  flour  brands  are  "Royal  Crown",  "Caro- 
lina's Best",  and  "AA  Special."  The  firm  also  pro- 
duces both  plain  and  self-rising  meal  under  the  brand 
name  of  "Davis  Meal."  About  the  first  of  the  year 
the  firm  started  producing  self-rising  meal  with  a 
flour  mix  and  other  self-rising  ingredients.  Distri- 
bution of  this  new  and  delicious  corn  product  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  now  constitutes  about  40%  of 
the  entire  meal  production.  Principal  feeds  are 
"Carolina's  Best",  "Hi-Po",  and  "Pointer"  for  poul- 
try, cattle,  hogs,  horses,  goats  and  dogs. 


operates  a  hatchery  and  sells  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  worth  of  day-old  chickens  a  year.  The  firm 
employs  about  65  workers  in  the  grain  milling  activ- 
ity and  distributes  its  products  for  many  miles 
around  Franklinville.  J.  A.  Wallace  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  Grain  Milling  Division  and  operates  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  neatest  mills  in  the  State. 


THE  RANDOLPH  MILLS,  INC. 

Franklinville,  N.  C. 

The  Grain  Milling  Division  of  the  Randolph  Mills, 
Inc.,  was  started  in  1801,  when  Christian  Morris 
started  a  corn  mill  and  a  burr  flour  mill,  utilizing 
the  water  from  Deep  River  to  turn  the  overshot 
water  wheel  for  power  for  this  grinding.  Later  he 
sold  some  of  the  adjoining  land  to  Elisha  Coffin, 
Henry  B.  Elliott,  Henry  Kivett  and  John  Miller,  who 
built  the  Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.  in  1838  to 
manufacture  textiles.  Both  the  flour  mill  and  the 
cotton  mill  were  operated  by  water  power  from  Deep 
River.  The  two  activities  were  incorporated  into 
one  organization.  In  1912  the  mill  started  producing 
self-rising  flour,  and  later  began  producing  dairy 
and  poultry  feeds. 

Officers  of  The  Randolph  Mills  are  John  W.  Clark, 
president  and  treasurer;  J.  Harper  Erwin,  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors; 
J.  T.  Buie,  assistant  treasurer,  and  W.  P.  Rodgers, 
secretary. 

The  roller  mill  started  about  50  years  ago  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1912  when  it  started  milling  self-rising 
flour.  Approximate  annual  productions  of  these 
items  include  50,000  barrels  of  flour,  1,500,000 
pounds  of  meal,  and  8,000  tons  of  feed  for  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry. 

Principal  brands  are  "Excelsior"  and  "Dainty  Bis- 
cuit" flour  and  "Excelsior"  feeds.     The  firm  also 


AUSTIN-HEATON  CO. 

Duham,  N.  C. 

Austin-Heaton  Co.  was  established  in  Durham  in 
1902  by  General  Julian  S.  Carr  as  the  Carrolina 
Roller  Mills  with  a  200  barrel  capacity.  Around 
1910  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Austin-Heaton 
Co.  for  the  late  Austin  Heaton  Carr,  youngest  son 
of  General  Carr.  General  Carr  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  for  several  years  during  the  early  pe- 
riod, and  Austin  Heaton  Carr  and  other  members 
of  the  Carr  family  have  headed  the  organization. 

As  years  passed,  the  capacity  of  this  mill  was 
increased  several  times  until  it  now  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  900  barrels  of  flour.  The  firm  specializes 
in  high-grade  family  flour,  producing  five  grades  of 
plain  and  self-rising  flour.  About  80%  of  the  pro- 
duction is  of  self-rising  flour.  The  leading  brand 
names  are  "Bon  Ton",  "Occoneechee",  "Peerless", 
"Cream  of  the  West",  "Gold  Seal",  "Superb",  and 
"White  Wing".  The  mill  grinds  soft  winter  wheat 
primarily  but  uses  a  quantity  of  hard  wheat  for 
blending.  Recently  the  plant  has  completed  elevator 
space  for  62,000  bushels  of  wheat,  increasing  the 
storage  capacity  to  110,000  bushels.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  for  a  brick  building  addition  to  be  tied 
onto  the  present  building  to  give  additional  flour 
storage  space.  Annual  production  is  approximately 
80,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  by-products  of  about 
32,000  barrels  of  mill  feed. 

Flour  from  the  Austin-Heaton  Co.  is  distributed 
extensively  over  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of 
North  Carolina,  and  during  the  war  period  the  mill 
supplied  large  quantities  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Seven  salesmen  cover  the  area  of  distribution  and 
six  trucks  are  used  in  distributing  Austin-Heaton 
flour.    A  small  portion  is  shipped  by  rail. 

The  Austin-Heaton  Co.  is  classed  as  the  third  larg- 
est flour  mill  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  plant,  equip- 
ment and  other  assets  valued  at  around  $600,000, 
and  employs  an  average  of  65  workers. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are  M.  A.  Briggs,  presi- 
dent; E.  E.  Boyce,  vice-president;  and  W.  A.  Gooch, 
secretary-treasurer.  President  Briggs  began  his 
milling  career  as  a  school  boy  during  vacation  pe- 
riods. After  a  few  years  as  teacher  in  the  Durham 
schools,  he  joined  the  firm  as  a  full-time  salesman  in 
1917.  Passing  through  the  ranks  of  sales  manager 
and  vice-president,  he  became  president  in  1932  and 
has  since  held  that  position.  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Millers  National  Federation  for  17 
years  and  is  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the 
National  Soft  Wheat  Millers  Association,  an  organ- 
ization of  family  flour  mills. 
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SOUTHERN  FLOUR  MILLS,  INC. 

Albemarle,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Albemarle,  has 
developed  into  an  important  flour,  feed  and  meal 
mill  in  the  17  years  since  it  started.  The  plant  ac- 
tually was  started  in  1933  by  W.  A.  Lowder,  and 
the  next  year  was  incorporated  with  a  capitalization 
of  $10,000.  Officers  were,  and  are,  W.  C.  Lowder, 
president;  G.  M.  Lowder,  vice-president;  and  W.  A. 
Lowder,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  Cecil  H.  Low- 
der as  a  director.  At  the  beginning  the  mill  had  a 
capacity  of  200  barrels  of  flour  a  day  and  10,000 
pounds  of  meal  a  day,  with  no  mixed  feed  production 
except  of  by-products.  At  that  time  it  had  storage 
facilities  for  only  6,000  bushels  of  grain. 

In  1945,  the  firm  bought  out  the  Dixie  Mill  Co. 
which  had  started  in  1938  and  made  the  plant  the 
Dixie  Plant  of  the  firm.  The  capital  stock  has  been 
increased  to  $200,000,  and  the  firm  produces  approx- 
imately 60,000  barrels  of  flour,  30,000  tons  of  feed, 
and  2,000,000  pounds  of  meal  annually.  It  has  stor- 
age facilities  for  300,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Southern  Flour  Mills  produce  ''All  Star" 
brands  of  feeds  and  "Suretest",  "Southern  Best", 
and  "Premium"  brands  of  flour.  The  firm  distrib- 
utes its  products  over  practically  all  of  the  Piedmont 
areas  of  both  North  and  South  Carolina,  employing 
approximately  50  workers,  and  with  a  payroll  in 
excess  of  $100,000  a  year. 


EAGLE  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

The  Eagle  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Shelby,  the  first  roller 
mill  in  Cleveland  County,  was  started  around  1890 
by  Pinkney  Weathers  and  Cletus  Hord.  This  small 
mill,  grinding  flour  and  meal,  had  a  60-barrel  capac- 
ity and  operated  until  1910-12.  W.  R.  Hartness 
bought  the  property,  put  in  a  100-barrel  mill  in  1914 
and  operated  the  plant  until  it  was  reorganized  and 
modernized. 

In  the  reorganization  in  1923  the  firm  was  incor- 
porated by  a  group  of  about  40  local  stockholders, 
with  Mr.  Hartness  as  president,  W.  J.  Roberts,  vice- 
president,  and  Stowe  Hopper,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Present  officers  include  George  Blanton,  Sr., 
president ;  R.  T.  LeGrand,  vice-president ;  Gordon  L. 
Chambers,  secretary-treasurer,  and  W.  W.  G.  Smart, 
executive  vice-president.  Mr.  Smart  joined  the  firm 
about  25  years  ago. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $200,000,  and  the 
plant  and  equipment  are  valued  at  approximately 
$250,000.  This  firm  produces  annually  approximate- 
ly 46,000  cwt.  of  flour,  17,000  cwt.  of  meal,  and  about 
10,350  tons  of  feed.  It  operates  seven  trucks  in  de- 
livering its  products  over  an  area  embraced  in  ap- 
proximately a  75-mile  radius  of  Shelby.  The  firm 
employs  about  45  workers  and  has  an  annual  pay- 
roll approaching  $125,000.  Principal  brands  are 
"Carolina  Made"  flour  and  "Cleveland"  meal  and 
feed. 
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Acme  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington,  operates  one  of  the  splendid 
feed  mills  in  North  Carolina. 

ACME  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

Acme  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington,  was  incorpo- 
rated and  started  business  in  1930  in  a  building 
formerly  occupied  and  operated  as  the  Carolina 
Flour  Mills,  which  started  business  in  1925.  O.  S. 
Chandler  and  R.  O.  Wilkins  organized  and  incor- 
porated the  Acme  Feed  Mills  in  1930,  taking  over 
this  property  and  converting  it  from  a  flour  mill  into 
a  feed  mill.  Fire  destroyed  the  original  building 
and  in  1940  the  new  owners  erected  a  modern  brick 
structure.  In  1946  Mr.  Chandler  bought  the  Wilkins 
stock,  and  officers  of  the  firm  are  O.  S.  Chandler, 
president;  Mrs.  O.  S.  Chandler,  vice-president;  and 
their  son,  William  S.  Chandler,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Acme  Feed  Mills  started  out  modestly  enough, 
having  only  a  few  employees  and  producing  not  more 
than  1500  tons  of  feed  a  year.  After  several  en- 
largements, the  plant  has  produced  around  30,000 
tons  of  feed  annually  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  has  operated  18  hours  a  day  most  of  the  time. 
Present  plant,  equipment  and  inventory  have  a  valua- 
tion of  approximately  $250,000. 

All  of  the  feed  for  poultry,  hogs,  cattle,  horses 
and  mules  is  marketed  under  the  "Acme"  brand  and 
is  distributed  over  a  radius  of  approximately  150 
miles  extending  into  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
The  firm  keeps  six  salesmen  in  the  area  and  uses  12 
trucks  and  trucks  and  trailers  in  the  distribution  of 
its  products.  It  employs  an  average  of  40  workers 
and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  around  $120,000.  The 
firm  maintains  a  storage  capacity  of  30,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  450  tons  of  bag  storage  space. 

Acme  Feed  Mills  continues  custom  grinding,  about 
10%  of  the  volume  of  its  business  being  done  for  its 
farmer  customers.  Probably  75  %  of  the  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  milo  and  other  feed  ingredients  is  pur- 
chased from  North  Carolina  farmers.  The  bulk  of 
the  distribution  is  through  wholesale  jobbers  and 
retail  merchants  and  in  sales  to  heavy  feeders. 
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COOPERATIVE  MILLS,  INC.,  OF  N.  C. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Cooperative  Mills,  Inc.,  of  North  Carolina,  States- 
ville, is  owned  and  was  organized  by  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Exchange,  Raleigh,  as  a  result  of  the 
need  for  a  feed  mill  for  the  farmer  members  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Previously  the  organization 
had  purchased  feed  cooperatively  from  other  plants 
in  the  State.  All  stock  in  the  Cooperative  Mills  is 
owned  by  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange,  and 
the  officers  include  M.  G.  Mann,  general  manager  of 
the  Exchange,  president;  W.  G.  Wysor,  Richmond, 
Va.,  vice-president;  Miss  Louise  Ruley,  Richmond, 
Va.,  assistant  secretary-treasurer.  Daniel  H.  Puri- 
foy  has  been  manager  of  the  Cooperative  Mills  since 
1945. 

Buying  arrangements  for  all  ingredients  used  in 
the  Cooperative  Mills,  Inc.,  of  North  Carolina  were 
established  in  Baltimore,  and  S.  J.  Beyhan  buys  all 
ingredients  for  the  Statesville  plant,  as  well  as  for 
similar  organizations  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Ohio.  By  this  joint  arrangement  the  plant  in  North 
Carolina  is  able  to  secure  its  ingredients  at  the  low- 
est possible  figure  for  bulk  buying  and  extends  the 
advantage  thus  secured  to  its  members  and  cus- 
tomers. 

The  plant  at  Statesville,  built  in  1939  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  has  become  inadequate  to  handle  the  in- 
creasing business.  The  result  is  that  the  contract 
has  been  let  and  work  has  started  on  enlargements 
at  the  plant  to  cost  approximately  $175,000.  In  this 
enlargement  and  improvement  program,  the  capacity 
will  be  increased  from  30,000  to  60,000  tons  of  feed 
annually,  new  grain  elevators  will  be  added,  and 
thoroughly  modern  machinery  will  be  installed  for 
automatic  handling  of  feed  through  every  process 
from  unloading  cars  to  loading  cars  and  trucks.  The 
contract  calls  for  completion  of  this  work  by  De- 
cember 1. 

Present  plant  valuation  of  the  Statesville  mill  is 
carried  at  $50,000.  The  plant  does  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  approximately  $2,500,000  and  distributes 
more  than  30,000  tons  of  feed  for  cattle,  hogs,  poul- 

Cooperative   Mills,   Inc.,    Statesville,   supplies   farmers    of   the 

Garolinas  ivith  fully  inspected  feeds.     Addition  to 

double  capacity  noxo  under  construction. 


try,  horses,  goats,  dogs  and  rabbits.  Feeds  from  the 
mills  are  distributed  through  the  Feed  Department 
of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  in  Raleigh 
and  are  shipped  to  FCX  warehouses  and  franchise 
dealers  throughout  North  and  South  Carolina,  both 
by  rail  and  trucks  operated  by  the  warehouses  and 
dealers.  Present  storage  facilities  include  14,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space  and  7,000  bushels  of 
bin  storage.  The  addition  calls  for  11,000  bushels 
of  additional  grain  storage  space  and  350  tons  of 
bulk  ingredient  and  processed  grain  storage.  The 
Statesville  plant  employs  an  average  of  40  workers 
and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  $90,000. 

Open  formula  feeds  are  manufactured  by  the 
Cooperative  Mills,  meaning  that  every  tag  contains 
an  analysis  of  all  ingredients  contained  in  a  ton  of 
the  feed.  All  of  these  ingredients  are  sampled  and 
the  samples  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  complete 
analysis  to  assure  a  standard  quality.  Also  samples 
of  the  finished  feed  are  taken  daily  for  laboratory 
analysis. 

When  the  addition  is  completed,  the  Statesville 
plant  capacity  will  be  practically  doubled  and  it 
will  consume  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  bush- 
els of  locally  grown  grains  annually. 


J.  F.  BESS  AND  CO. 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Self-rising  corn  meal,  developed  in  a  new  process 
by  J.  F.  Bess  and  Co.,  Gastonia,  is  coming  to  be  one 
of  the  important  activities  of  this  firm  since  produc- 
tion was  inaugurated  early  this  year.  This  firm, 
long  engaged  in  the  production  of  corn  meal,  has 
built  up  the  self-rising  meal  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  total  amount  produced  is  expected  to  be  50% 
greater  this  year  because  of  the  new  product. 

This  organization,  started  in  1928  by  J.  F.  Bess, 
individual  owner,  has  grown  into  an  important  in- 
dustry. H.  Rex  Edison,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bess,  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  business.  Approx- 
imately 5,000  tons  of  mixed  feed  are  produced  an- 
nually for  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  under  the  "Bess' 
Feeds."  Last  year  the  firm  produced  approximately 
2,000,000  pounds  of  plain  corn  meal.  This  year  it 
expects   to   increase   that   production   to   3,000,000 
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pounds,  practically  all  of  the  increase  in  self-rising 
corn  meal. 

Self-rising  corn  meal  is  produced  by  a  special 
process.  The  finest  milling  corn  is  used  and  is  espe- 
cially cleaned  to  remove  all  faulty  grains  and  for- 
eign substances.  This  corn  is  then  cracked  and 
scoured  to  remove  any  weevils  that  may  have  gotten 
into  it.  The  meal  is  then  ground,  and  nationally 
known  ingredients,  including  a  small  amount  of 
flour,  are  added.  This  new  product  is  extensively 
advertised,  and  the  producers  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  results.  Only  a  few  other  mills  in  the  State 
have  inaugurated  this  type  of  corn  meal,  and  the 
field  is  almost  free  from  competition.  "Whitesail" 
is  the  firm's  chief  brand  of  corn  meal. 

J.  F.  Bess  and  Co.  operates  the  largest  mixed  feed 
plant  in  Gaston  County,  distributing  its  products 
over  an  area  embraced  in  a  40-mile  radius  from  Gas- 
tonia.  The  firm  has  a  storage  capacity  of  35,000 
bushels  of  grain,  a  new  section  recently  added  pro- 
viding for  an  additional  10,000  bushels.  Thirty- 
three  workers  are  employed  and  six  trucks  are 
operated  in  the  distribution  of  the  firm's  products. 
A  wholesale  grocery  department  is  operated  and 
handles  flour,  meal  and  other  products  of  North 
Carolina  manufacturers. 


MOCKSVILLE  FLOUR  MILLS,  INC. 

Mocksville,  N.  C. 

The  Mocksville  Flour  Mills  is  one  of  the  medium 
large  milling  organizations  in  North  Carolina.  It 
was  established  in  1892  as  Horn  Bros.,  later  became 
Horn  Bros,  and  Johnson  and  still  later  was  Horn  and 
Johnson  Co. 

In  1941  the  business  was  purchased  by  G.  D.  Drum, 
who  also  operates  mills  in  Hickory  and  Newton,  and 
M.  H.  Murray  as  the  principal  stockholders,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Mocksville  Flour  Mills,  Inc. 
In  1943  T.  F.  Arndt,  nephew  of  Mr.  Murray  and 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drum,  joined  the  firm  and  became 
vice-president.  Mr.  Drum  is  president  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray is  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager.  The 
authorized  capital  stock  is  $100,000  with  $72,000 
paid  in. 

This  firm  has  an  annual  gross  business  of  approx- 
imately $1,500,000.  It  employs  an  average  of  35 
workers  with  an  annual  payroll  of  around  $85,000. 
Four  salesmen  cover  the  territory,  and  ten  trucks 
deliver  the  products  of  the  Mocksville  Flour  Mills 
over  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  75  miles  from 
Mocksville.  Storage  space  is  provided  for  50,000 
bushels  of  grain.  When  the  present  owners  pur- 
chased the  mill,  a  90-barrel  flour  mill  was  in  opera- 
tion and  it  had  no  feed  mill.  The  plant  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  a  180-barrel  flour  mill  and  a  100- 
ton  daily  capacity  feed  mill  was  installed.  Approx- 
imately 24,000  tons  of  feed  are  produced  annually, 
and  flour  production  is  around  440,000  pounds  a 
year.  "Southern  Biscuit"  is  the  principal  flour 
brand,  and  the  feeds  are  sold  under  "Selected"  and 
"Big  Rose"  brands. 


Splendid   plant   of   the   Henderson   Roller  Mills    Co.,   Monroe, 
producing  flour,  meal  and  breakfast  grits. 

HENDERSON  ROLLER  MILLS  CO. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

Hominy  grits,  that  delectable  vegetable,  is  one  of 
the  important  products  of  the  Henderson  Roller 
Mills  Co.,  Monroe,  manufacturers  for  almost  50  years 
of  flour,  feed,  meal  and  grits.  With  plans  for  a 
Golden  Anniversary  celebration  next  year,  the  firm 
was  organized  in  February,  1901,  with  J.  R.  English 
as  president  and  J.  E.  Henderson  as  vice-president, 
and  within  the  past  few  years  has  installed  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  flour,  feed,  meal  and  grits 
producing  machinery. 

After  serving  as  president  for  only  a  few  years, 
Mr.  English  was  succeeded  by  T.  C.  Lee,  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  in  1917  by  J.  E.  Henderson  who 
served  as  president  until  his  death  in  1931.  His  son, 
W.  A.  Henderson,  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  1917,  serving  as  such  until  1949.  F.  H.  Hunt- 
ley was  elected  president  in  1931,  serving  until  his 
death  in  1935.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Huntley,  who  has  served  with  remarkable 
success  since  that  time.  Virgil  Henderson  is  vice- 
president  and  D.  A.  Bowles  is  secretary-treasurer. 
The  firm  is  capitalized  at  $200,000. 

Approximate  annual  production  of  the  Henderson 
Roller  Mills  Co.  is  40,000  barrels  of  flour,  including 
three  principal  brands,  "MonOca",  (first  two  letters 
of  the  words  "Monroe,  North  Carolina"),  "Hi-Tide", 
and  '"Mistic",  both  plain  and  self-rising;  6,000  tons 
of  cattle,  hog  and  poultry  feed,  1,750,000  pounds  of 
"Morning  Glory"  meal,  and  475,000  pounds  of 
"Morning  Glory"  packaged  hominy  grits.  The  hom- 
iny grits  production  started  about  20  years  ago  and 
has  grown  into  an  important  item  of  production. 
The  firm  employs  about  35  workers  and  distributes 
its  product  over  an  area  represented  by  a  radius  of 
about  75  miles  from  Monroe. 


SOUTHERN  CROWN  MILLING  CO. 

Asheboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Crown  Milling  Co.,  Asheboro,  is  one 
of  the  fine  medium  large  flour,  meal  and  mixed  feed 
mills  operating  in  the  State.  The  firm  was  organized 
April  1,  1913,  with  W.  F.  Redding  as  the  principal 
organizer,  a  large  stockholder  and  general  manager 
arid  treasurer  of  the  firm  until  his  death  in  1948. 
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C.  C.  Cranford  was  president  and  J.  T.  Winslow  was 
secretary,  with  J.  S.  Lewis  and  Virgil  Presnell  as 
directors.     Several  local  citizens  were  stockholders. 

W.  F.  Redding,  Jr.,  in  1923,  joined  the  firm  and 
bought  stock  in  the  corporation.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  and  his  wife  was  named  secretary.  In 
1948,  following  his  father's  death,  W.  F.,  Jr.,  was 
elected  president  and  became  general  manager. 
Thomas  S.  Redding,  his  brother,  is  vice-president, 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Viola  S.  Redding,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Southern  Crown  Milling  Co.  operates  over  the 
Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina,  delivering  its 
products  with  a  fleet  of  trucks.  Principal  flour 
brands  are  "Gold  Bond",  plain  and  self-rising,  "Per- 
fection" and  "Princess".  All  feed  is  sold  under  the 
"Blue  Ribbon"  brand.  "Blue  Ribbon"  is  also  the 
brand  of  the  mill's  plain  and  self-rising  corn  meal. 
The  mill  started  the  production  of  self-rising  corn 
meal  this  year  and  has  experienced  splendid  results 
without  undue  promotion.  Probably  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  meal  distributed  is  of  the  self-rising 
type. 


CLINARD  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Clinard  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point,  was  started 
in  1921  by  J.  W.  Clinard  who  operated  the  mill  until 
his  death  in  February,  1938.  Later,  in  1927,  Mr. 
Clinard  started  a  flour,  meal  and  feed  mill  at  Denton, 
which  he  named  the  Ardale  Milling  Co.  for  parts  of 
his  and  his  wife's  name,  which  was  operated  by  his 
sons  until  1942  when  it  was  leased  to  Boyd  Reitzel. 
A  few  years  later  Mr.  Reitzel  bought  the  mill  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Reitzel  Milling  Co.  Also  in 
1929  Mr.  Clinard  bought  the  old  Ruth  Mill  on  Back 
Creek,  four  miles  west  of  Asheboro,  a  flour,  meal  and 
mill  feed  mill,  which  was  sold  in  1947  to  the  City  of 
Asheboro  as  part  of  the  site  for  a  city  dam. 

Mr.  Clinard  operated  all  of  these  three  mills  as 
individual  owner  until  1935  when  they  were  incor- 
porated as  the  Clinard  Milling  Co.  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  Members  of  his  family  still  own 
the  High  Point  mill  and  three  of  his  children  are 
officers — John  W.  Clinard,  president;  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Clinard,  vice-president;  and  Gilbert  H.  Clinard,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  firm's  plant  is  located  on  a 
site  adjoining  the  Southern  Railway  tracks  and  busi- 
ness has  increased  over  the  years  until  it  is  now 
around  $400,000  a  year.  The  firm  has  12,000  square 
feet  of  warehouse  space  and  bulk  storage  for  5,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

The  Clinard  Milling  Co.  stopped  manufacturing 
flour  in  1945  but  continues  to  handle  flour  produced 
and  sacked  under  its  own  name  by  the  Reitzel  Mill- 
ing Co.  at  Denton.  Meal  is  produced  under  the  brand 
name  of  "Clinard  Burr  Ground  Cornmeal".  Last 
November  the  firm  started  producing  self-rising 
corn  meal  after  it  had  worked  out  its  own  formula 
after  many  tests.  Recently  the  meal  capacity  was 
doubled  primarily  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
business  in  self-rising  corn  meal.     This  delectable 


and  new  corn  product  comprises  about  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  of  meal  distributed  by  the  firm. 
The  Clinard  Mill  produces  poultry  food  for  distri- 
bution in  its  area  and  is  also  distributor  for  all  of 
the  Kasco  products,  including  dog  food,  to  whole- 
salers and  jobbers  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It 
also  handles  "Everlight"  flour  packed  in  its  own 
bags. 

The  Clinard  Milling  Co.  has  long  followed  the  plan 
of  barter  and  exchange,  trading  finished  products 
for  corn,  wheat  and  other  grains.  Probably  25% 
of  all  business  handled  is  custom  grinding  of  meal 
and  feed  for  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding  area, 
to  whom  it  offers  a  complete  milling  service. 


GRIFFIN  IMPLEMENT  AND  MILLING  CO. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

Feed  milling  has  developed  into  an  important  and 
large  activity  of  the  Griffin  Implement  and  Milling 
Co.,  Monroe,  in  the  13  years  since  it  started.  In  1937 
two  employes  started  this  phase  of  the  activity,  which 
has  developed  into  one  of  Union  County's  largest 
industries. 

Joel  W.  Griffin  started  the  business  and  has  been 
president  for  many  years.  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  firm  and  is  manager  of  the  milling  de- 
partment, with  Wilson  Griffin  as  assistant  man- 
ager. John  N.  Bivens  is  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager.  The  firm  produces  approximately 
10,000  tons  of  mixed  feed  annually  for  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry,  and  also  produces  some  horse  feed. 
Employing  about  30  workers,  the  firm  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  ranging  between  $65,000  and  $75,000. 
The  firm  buys  oats,  which  it  manufactures  into  feed, 
selling  its  surplus  to  other  producers.  This  firm 
operates  over  an  area  represented  by  a  radius  of 
about  100  miles  from  Monroe.  It  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  110,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Griffin  Implement  and  Milling  Co.  has  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  development  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness in  Union  and  surrounding  counties.  Activities 
have  been  directed  particularly  toward  turkey  rais- 
ing, dressing  and  distribution,  an  industry  which  has 
developed  into  a  business  approaching  $2,000,000  a 
year  in  Union  County. 

Joel  W.  Griffin,  66,  died  August  30,  1950. 


GURLEY  MILLING  CO. 

Princeton,  N.  C. 

Gurley  Milling  Co.,  Princeton,  started  operation  in 
1937  when  R.  G.,  Carl  R.  and  C.  H.  Gurley  built  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  plant  at  Princeton.  The  firm 
now  has  plants  at  Selma,  Washington,  and  Goldsboro 
in  this  State  and  in  Florence,  S.  C,  and  the  firm's 
policy  is  to  continue  expansion  as  new  fields  open  up 
and  conditions  permit.  Forerunner  of  the  milling 
operations  was  the  general  store  established  in  1936 
by  these  brothers  and  operated  as  Gurley  Bros.  In- 
stallation of  a  cornshelling  machine  in  the  first  six 
months  of  operation  was  the  start  toward  the  large 
milling  activities  now  in  operation. 
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During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Princeton  plant, 
1937-39,  the  business  showed  a  loss,  and  the  mill 
finally  closed  but  reopened  each  fall  to  buy  fall  grain. 
The  general  store,  specializing  in  farm  and  home 
supplies,  continued  operation  successfully.  Gurley 
Bros,  also  branched  out  in  1939  and  started  the 
Gurley  Funeral  Home  and  the  Princeton  Mutual 
Burial  Association,  both  successful  ventures,  which 
they  sold  in  1943. 

In  1941  R.  G.  and  Carl  R.  Gurley  purchased  the 
principal  interest  of  their  brother,  C.  H.  Gurley,  and 
began  operating  the  mill  on  a  full-time  basis.  At  the 
start  they  had  only  one  truck  for  delivering  their 
products  and  had  only  three  men  on  the  payroll. 
They  also  began  extending  the  distribution  of  their 
products  through  several  eastern  counties.  The 
building  and  equipment  were  enlarged  and  expanded 
extensively  in  1943-1944.  Storage  elevators  were 
erected  and  three  new  large  rocks  were  installed  for 
grinding  meal. 

In  its  expansion  program  the  Gurley  Milling  Co. 
purchased  the  Walker  Feed  and  Seed  Co.  plant  in 
Washington  which  had  started  operation  in  1935, 
taking  it  over  July  1,  1947.  This  produces  feed  only 
for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  and  is  the  Gurley  Milling 
Co.  of  Washington,  Inc.  The  Goldsboro  Flour  Mill 
was  purchased  later  and  became  the  Gurley  Milling 
Co.  of  Goldsboro,  Inc.  It  is  under  general  super- 
vision of  C.  H.  Gurley  who  retained  some  of  his  stock 
and  who  operates  an  automobile  business  in  Golds- 
boro. The  Gurley  Milling  Co.  of  Selma,  Inc.,  is 
another  unit  of  the  firm,  and  the  Gurley  Milling  Co. 
of  Florence  (S.  C),  Inc.,  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Principal  flour  brands  are  "Gurley's  Best"  and 
"Gurley's  Carolina  Queen",  the  meal  is  called  "Table 
Cornmeal"  and  most  of  the  hog,  cattle  and  poultry 
feeds  are  sold  under  the  "G.  M.  C."  brand. 


MOUNT  ULLA  FLOUR  MILLS 

Mount  Ulla,  N.  C. 
Mount  Ulla  Flour  Mills,  Mount  Ulla,  was  organiz- 
ed and  operated  for  several  years  as  the  Mount  Ulla 
Roller  Mills,  Inc.,  by  a  local  stock  company,  with 
James  Sloan  as  president  and  general  manager.  The 
mill  was  not  doing  so  well  in  1906,  when  J.  C.  Sher- 
rill,  Sr.,  bought  the  entire  plant  for  $4,000.     His 


father,  A.  E.  Sherrill,  had  been  a  stockholder  in  the 
firm  from  its  beginning.  At  that  time  it  consisted 
of  a  50-barrel  flour  mill  and  a  small  corn  mill,  pro- 
ducing flour,  meal,  mill  and  scratch  feed. 

J.  C.  Sherrill,  Sr.,  individual  owner,  continued  to 
operate  the  mill  until  about  four  years  ago,  when 
his  son,  J.  Carl  Sherrill,  Jr.,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
mill,  took  over  the  operation  entirely.  His  father 
died  about  two  years  ago.  The  plant  has  twice  arisen 
from  its  own  ashes  into  a  larger  plant  with  extended 
activities.  In  1924  the  mill  burned  and  was  replaced 
by  a  100-barrel  iron  clad  mill.  This,  also,  burned  in 
November,  1947. 

The  present  mill-type  brick  building  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  business  December  31,  1949. 
The  new  plant  is  a  400  barrel  mill,  with  meal  and 
feed  facilities  commensurate  with  the  largely  ex- 
panded operations.  The  plant  and  equipment  now 
have  a  valuation  of  about  $250,000,  and  the  annual 
overall  business  done  is  approximately  $1,000,000. 
The  firm  employs  25  to  30  workers  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  around  $50,000.  Five  salesmen  cover  the 
area  embraced  in  a  50-mile  radius  from  Mount  Ulla 
and  five  trucks  deliver  the  mill's  products  to  600  re- 
tail stores.  The  plant  has  storage  facilities  for  150,- 
000  bushels  of  grain,  60,000  bushels  of  which  have 
been  completed  recently. 

The  Mount  Ulla  Flour  Mills  has  a  distribution 
plant  at  Dunn,  where  the  firm  also  started  purchas- 
ing grain  this  season.  Mr.  Sherrill  also  operates  a 
mercantile  business  at  Mount  Ulla  and  has  extensive 
farming  interests  in  the  community. 

Principal  flour  brand  distributed  is  "Silver  Crest", 
plain  and  self-rising,  of  which  around  2,500,000 
pounds  are  produced  annually.  Probably  10  percent 
is  custom  grinding.  "Champion"  and  "Farao"  are 
the  principal  feeds  produced  for  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
horses  and  mules  and  dogs.  The  feed  mill,  90  ton 
capacity,  produces  about  72,000  tons  a  year. 

The  firm  produces  "Champion"  plain  and  self- 
rising  corn  meal  to  the  extent  of  around  750,000 
pounds  annually,  probably  20  percent  of  which  is 
custom  grinding.  Selecting  a  formula  as  a  basis,  the 
plant  conducted  its  own  tests  until  it  found  a  satis- 
factory formula  for  the  delectable  self-rising  corn 
meal.  Mixing  equipment  was  added  and  now  about 
one-third  of  the  meal  produced  is  self-rising. 


Mount  UU(l  Flour  Mills  at  Mount  Vila,  a  splendid  milling 
plant  serving  a  large  rural  area. 


JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Sanford,  a  new  firm  in 
North  Carolina,  but  operating  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  since  1842,  purchased  the  plant  of  the  San- 
ford Milling  Co.  in  1948  and  has  extensively  enlarged 
the  facilities  of  feed  production.  The  former  plant 
was  operated  for  many  years  as  the  Sanford  Milling 
Co.  by  members  of  the  Hartness  family,  as  a  flour, 
meal  and  feed  mill.  The  plant  burned  in  1947  and 
was  rebuilt  and  soon  after  was  purchased  by  the 
Eshelman  firm. 

Since  taking  over  the  new  plant  the  Eshelman  firm 
has  shifted  to  the  production  of  feeds  entirely,  under 
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the  "Red  Rose"  brand,  prepared  for  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  horses,  dogs,  goats  and  rabbits.  Since  the 
transfer  the  new  firm  has  added  extensively  to  the 
warehouse  space,  put  in  individual  motors  for  all 
machines,  installed  new  corn  cutting  equipment, 
new  feed  packing  equipment  and  has  installed  a 
complete  sprinkler  system  throughout  the  entire 
mill  plant. 

Half  or  more  of  the  feeds  produced  at  Sanford  are 
distributed  in  North  Carolina  and  the  remainder  is 
distributed  in  South  Carolina,  with  some  distribu- 
tion also  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  firm  keeps 
four  salesmen  in  the  territory  and  operates  four 
trucks  in  the  distribution  of  its  feeds.  Probably  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  feeds  is  distributed  by  rail. 
The  plant  employs  an  average  of  30  workers.  Bulk 
storage  space  is  provided  for  60,000  bushels  of  grain, 
plus  60,000  bushels  sacked  storage. 

The  Eshelman  firm  was  started  in  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  by  John  Eshelman  in  1842.  The  first  build- 
ing was  a  large  three-story  stone  structure.  The  firm 
has  followed  an  expansion  program  for  several  years 
and  now  has  mills  located  at  Lancaster  and  York, 
Penna. ;  Circleville,  Ohio ;  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Sanford. 
Also  operated  is  an  experimental  farm,  located  near 
Lancaster,  on  which  all  feeds  produced  are  tried  out 
and  thoroughly  tested  on  stock,  hogs  and  poultry 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  prove  their  value  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  market. 

The  John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Inc.,  is  now  in  its 
fourth  generation  of  operators.  Present  officers  are 
three  brothers,  grandsons  of  the  founder  and  sons 
of  his  son,  John  W.  Eshelman.  H.  Roy  Eshelman  is 
president;  Howard  J.  Eshelman  is  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  Elmer  J.  Eshelman  is  vice-president.  Two 
great-grandsons  of  the  founder,  John  D.  and  Wil- 
liam Eshelman,  are  managers  of  the  Sanford  plant. 


WATSON  FEED  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Watson  Feed  Co.,  Greensboro,  was  organized  by 
John  C.  Watson  and  began  operation  in  1923.  The 
business  was  started  as  a  wholesale  jobbing  firm 
and,  when  a  new  building  was  erected  at  216  North 
Forbis  in  1927,  the  firm  started  mixing  feeds,  an 
activity  which  continued  and  increased  through  the 
years.  In  1942  the  firm  leased  its  present  property 
and  purchased  it  the  next  year.  This  was  the  site 
on  which  W.  A.  Watson,  father  of  John  C.  Watson, 
had  started  a  flour  mill  and  corn  mill  in  1893. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  present  site  in  1943, 
John  C.  Watson  began  a  series  of  improvements  and 
renovations  and  started  the  operation  of  a  flour  mill. 
By  1947  he  had  brought  the  mill  up  to  the  latest 
standards  of  milling,  purchased  and  installed  a  thor- 
oughly modern  flour  mill  and  had  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  feed  production.  With  the  increase 
in  flour  production,  the  firm  plans  to  amend  its  char- 
ter and  change  its  name  to  Wafco  Mills,  Inc.,  abbre- 
viation of  Watson  Feed  Co. 

The  flour  capacity  is  now  200  barrels  a  day,  and 
the  firm  produces  "Feathersoft",  "Universal",  "Blue 


Ribbon"  and  "High  Light"  flour.  Under  the  "Wafco" 
brand  name,  the  plant  produces  approximately  20,- 
000  tons  of  "Mineral-ized"  and  "Vitamin-ized"  feeds 
annually  for  cattle,  poultry  and  hogs. 

Meal  and  meal  mix  are  important  items  of  pro- 
duction. The  mill  produces  approximately  1,200,000 
pounds  of  "Old  Southern  Corn  Meal"  and  meal  mix 
annually.  Approximately  half  of  the  meal  produced 
is  self-rising.  In  fact,  Watson's  makes  a  specialty 
of  self-rising  corn  meal.  John  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  firm,  is 
also  supervising  chemist  of  the  Watson  Feed  Co.,  a 
1947  graduate  in  Chemical  Engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Young  Watson  conducted  many 
tests  and  did  a  lot  of  research  work  in  connection 
with  developing  the  relatively  new  self-rising  corn 
meal. 

Watson  Feed  Co.  operates  six  trucks  over  a  radius 
of  about  100  miles  from  Greensboro  and  maintains 
three  outside  salesmen  in  the  area.  The  plant  em- 
ploys an  average  of  27  workers  and  has  a  substantial 
payroll.    Bulk  storage  capacity  is  50,000  bushels. 


PIEDMONT  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  late  A.  J.  Maxwell,  prominent  North  Carolina 
citizen  and  for  many  years  Commissioner  of  Reve- 
nue, was  the  principal  owner  and  organizer  of  the 
Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  an  industry 
now  operated  by  his  son,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  and  handl- 
ing an  annual  business  which  ranges  between  $500,- 
000  and  $750,000.  When  the  business  was  organ- 
ized, April  1,  1928,  A.  J.  Maxwell  was  president, 
C.  W.  Wise,  Jr.,  was  vice-president,  and  J.  W.  Max- 
well was  secretary  and  treasurer. 

When  Mr.  Wise  died,  his  interest  was  purchased 
by  the  Maxwells,  and  when  A.  J.  Maxwell  died,  his 
holdings  were  left  to  his  children.  Present  officers 
include  J.  W.  Maxwell,  president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager;  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Goldsboro,  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cranford,  Asheboro,  vice-presidents,  and 
Raymond  Maxwell,  Raleigh,  secretary.  The  firm 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  with  $35,000 
paid  in. 

Starting  with  a  large  plant,  this  firm  has  doubled 
its  site  area,  more  than  doubled  its  buildings,  and 
has  continuously  added  new  equipment  and  machin- 
ery.    The  firm  produces  approximately  10,000  tons 


Piedmont  Feed  Mills  Co.,  Charlotte,  showing  plant  and  rear  of 
modern  new  office  building. 
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of  "Diamond"  and  "OK"  brands  of  feed,  about  half 
of  which  is  for  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  other  half 
for  poultry.  About  30  employees  are  engaged  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  feeds,  eight  trucks 
operating  over  an  area  embraced  in  a  100-mile  radius 
of  Charlotte. 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  one  of  the  owners  and  operator  of 
the  Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  milling  for  about  five  years,  around  1923-28,  in 
the  Goldsboro  Milling  Co.,  in  which  his  father  was  a 
stockholder,  now  owned  by  his  uncle,  Hugh  G.  Max- 
well, and  his  sons.  J.  W.  Maxwell  is  now  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.   

NORTH  STATE  MILLING  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

North  State  Milling  Co.,  Greensboro,  one  of  the 
nicest  and  most  complete  mills  of  the  medium  larger 
type  in  North  Carolina,  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  1912  and  started  the  next  year.  At  the 
beginning  there  were  ten  stockholders.  In  1934, 
A.  A.  Hylton,  A.  J.  Boiling  and  W.  B.  Atwater  bought 
the  stock  and  started  operation  of  the  mill. 
Since  that  time  both  Mr.  Boiling  and  Mr.  Atwater 
have  died,  and  their  widows  have  become  officers 
in  the  firm.  Present  officers  are  A.  A.  Hylton,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boiling,  vice-presi- 
dent; and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Atwater,  secretary. 

North  State  Milling  Co.  has  shown  a  splendid  in- 
crease in  business  during  the  16  years  of  operation 
by  the  three  men  and  their  families.  Last  year  a 
new  warehouse  was  erected,  giving  30,000  additional 
square  feet. 

Approximately  7,000,000  pounds  of  flour  are  pro- 
duced annually  and  distributed  under  the  brand 
names  of  "Daily  Bread",  "North  State",  "Gate  City" 
and  "Eagle".  Corn  meal  production  amounts  to 
about  100,000  pounds  annually,  sold  under  "Joy 
Brand"  corn  meal.  The  firm  has  been  producing 
self-rising  corn  meal,  and,  without  any  special  push- 
ing, this  type  of  meal  has  caught  on  to  the  extent 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the  corn  meal  pro- 
duced is  of  this  type.  As  by-products  the  mill  pro- 
duces approximately  2,000,000  pounds  of  "Old  North 
State"  and  "Tip  Top"  brans  and  shorts  annually. 
The  firm  is  also  jobbers  for  all  types  of  feeds,  in- 
cluding "Staff-O-Life"  feeds  and  "Security"  dog 
food. 

North  State  has  a  plant,  equipment  and  stock  val- 
uation of  approximately  $200,000.  All  of  its  prod- 
ucts are  distributed  by  five  trucks  over  a  radius  of 
50  miles  from  Greensboro.  Three  outside  salesmen 
are  employed  in  the  area.  The  firm  has  an  average 
of  23  employees  and  an  annual  payroll  of  approx- 
imately $90,000.  It  has  storage  capacity  for  35,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

UPCHURCH  MILLING  AND  STORAGE  CO. 

Raeford,  N.  C. 
Upchurch  Milling  and  Storage  Co.,  Raeford,  was 
organized,  incorporated  and  started  business  in  1918. 
This  mill  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 


Its  first  officers  and  principal  owners  were  T.  B. 
Upchurch,  president ;  his  son-in-law,  H.  A.  Cameron, 
was  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  and 
E.  B.  McNeill  was  vice-president. 

Present  officers  of  the  firm  are  Tom  Cameron, 
grandson  of  the  first  president,  now  president  and 
general  manager ;  J.  L.  McNeill,  son  of  the  first  vice- 
president,  is  vice-president,  and  Talmadge  English 
is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Fire  wiped  out  the  entire 
plant  August  12,  1946,  including  the  flour,  feed  and 
meal  mills.  The  flour  and  feed  mills  were  rebuilt 
and  started  operation  again  late  in  1947.  The  meal 
mill  was  not  rebuilt  and  no  table  meal  is  produced. 

This  firm  produces  approximately  8,000  tons  of 
feed  annually  for  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  and  mar- 
kets it  under  the  "Live-at-Home"  brands.  Approx- 
imately 720,000  pounds  of  flour  is  produced  annually, 
probably  as  much  as  90%  of  it  in  custom  grinding. 
The  remainder  of  this  flour  is  sold  under  "Queen- 
Quality"  and  "Assurance"  brands. 

The  Upchurch  Milling  and  Storage  Co.  has  a  plant 
and  equipment  valuation  of  approximately  $150,000. 
The  one  salesman  and  the  two  trucks  cover  an  area 
embraced  in  about  a  60-mile  radius  from  Raeford. 
Probably  one-fourth  of  the  total  procluctian  is  ship- 
ped by  rail.  The  firm  employs  about  20  workers  and 
has  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  $45,000. 
Storage  space  is  provided  for  20,000  bushels  of  grain. 
This  firm  also  operates  an  ice  plant. 


COLE  MILLING  CO. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Cole  Milling  Co.,  245  Alexander  St.,  Fayetteville, 
was  started  as  the  Cole  Wholesale  Co.  in  1932.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  R.  E.  Cole,  sole  owner  of  the 
business,  started  mixing  feed  on  the  floor.  A  little 
later  he  installed  a  feed  mixer,  and  two  years  after 
starting  business  he  changed  the  name  to  the  Cole 
Manufacturing  Co.  His  first  site  was  on  the  Aber- 
deen and  Rockfish  Railroad  Line  and  later  he  operat- 
ed in  the  Huske  Warehouse  on  Maxwell  St. 

After  a  few  years,  he  built  a  new  plant  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  in  1937.  Here  he 
manufactures  a  complete  line  of  cattle,  poultry,  hog 


Cole  Milling  Co.  of  Fayetteville,  a  medium  large  mill  built 
from  the  ground  up  by  its  oivner. 
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and  horse  feed.  In  1941  he  put  in  a  125-barrel  flour 
mill.  Mr.  Cole  is  now  producing  about  2,400,000 
pounds  of  flour  annually,  which  he  sells  under  the 
name  brands  of  "Cole's  Best"  and  "New  Delight". 
The  firm  also  produces  about  5,000  tons  of  feed  an- 
nually, sold  under  the  brand  names  of  "Cole  Feed" 
and  "Feed-U-Need". 

The  Cole  Milling  Co.  has  an  investment  of  approx- 
imately $250,000  in  plant  and  equipment.  It  covers 
an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  from 
Fayetteville,  including  seven  southeastern  counties 
and  13  wholesale  outlets.  The  firm  has  about  20  em- 
ployees, and  the  annual  payroll  is  approximately 
$40,000.  The  storage  capacity  is  approximately 
70,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Cole's  son,  R.  E.  Cole,  Jr.,  is  taking  over  im- 
portant phases  of  the  mill  management  and  became 
a  partner  this  year.  Young  Mr.  Cole  spent  two  years 
at  Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  taking  a 
special  course  in  Feed  Nutrition  and  Mill  Manage- 
ment. 

GRAINO  FEED  MILLS 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Graino  Feed  Mills  was  organized  as  a  partnership 
and  started  in  1935  by  two  brothers,  A.  E.  Stewart, 
president  and  secretary,  and  M.  H.  Stewart,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  During  these  15  years  this 
firm  has  developed  a  business  of  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Graino  Feed  Mills  produces  approximately  6,000 
tons  of  feed  annually,  marketed  under  the  brand 
name  of  "Graino".  While  all  types  of  livestock  and 
poultry  feed  are  produced,  the  most  important  single 
item  is  "Graino"  dog  food,  which  is  distributed  by 
truck  and  rail  practically  all  over  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

In  an  area  embraced  within  a  radius  of  75  miles 
of  Greensboro,  two  trucks  are  operated  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Graino  products.  Two  salesmen  are 
employed  in  this  area.  The  firm  employs  about  20 
workers  and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately 
$38,000.  Bulk  storage  capacity  is  sufficient  for 
20,000  bushels  of  grain. 


NEW  BERN  OIL  AND  FERTILIZER  CO. 

New  Bern,  N.  C. 

New  Bern  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  Bern,  was 
started  in  1898  by  C.  L.  Hives,  who  organized  the 
firm  and  managed  it  until  1923.  Its  first  activities 
included  operation  of  a  cotton  gin  and  a  cottonseed 
oil  mill.  Fertilizer  activities  were  started  in  1900. 
Then  in  1936,  a  new  building  was  erected  and  the 
feed  mill  started.  Later  corn  grinding  was  also 
added. 

In  1947,  fire  destroyed  the  feed  and  meal  plant. 
The  foundation  has  been  laid  in  concrete  for  a  new 
building  with  asbestos  sides  and  top  and  steel  frame. 
The  new  building  will  be  60  x  160  feet  and  will  be 
three  stories  high,  with  entirely  modern  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  firm  is  also  putting  up  a  grain 
elevator  and  dryer  with  a  storage  capacity  of  100,- 


000  bushels,  and  plans  to  produce  10,000  tons  of 
mixed  feed  annually  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  for  producing  500,000 
pounds  of  meal  each  year.  The  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  and  the  machinery  installed  ready 
to  start  operation  by  November  1.  The  meal  and 
feed  plant  will  employ  15  or  20  workers.  Salesmen 
will  be  on  the  road,  and  two  or  three  trucks  will  be 
used  in  delivering  the  products  over  an  area  covered 
by  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  from  New  Bern.  The 
feeds  and  meal  will  be  sold  under  the  "NOM"  trade- 
mark, abbreviation  for  "New  Bern  Oil  Mill",  by 
which  the  plant  is  generally  known. 

Present  officers  of  the  New  Bern  Oil  and  Fertilizer 
Co.  are  John  S.  Weskett,  president  and  treasurer; 
Hugh  G.  Swan,  vice-president,  and  W.  W.  McCotter, 
assistant  treasurer.  F.  C.  Shearin  will  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  feed  mill. 


SANFORD  MILLING  CO. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

Sanford  Milling  Co.  of  Henderson,  Inc.,  was  start- 
ed in  1920  as  the  Vanco  Mills  and  was  purchased  in 
1924  by  W.  R.  Hartness  and  son,  R.  H.  Hartness, 
as  partners.  Later  the  firm  was  incorporated  and 
the  three  sons  of  W.  R.  Hartness  are  owners  and 
officers.  They  are  R.  H.  Hartness,  president;  John 
D.  Hartness,  vice-president;  and  B.  A.  Hartness, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Hartness  family  has  long  been  in  the  milling 
business.  W.  R.  Hartness  operated  the  Eagle  Roller 
Mill  in  Shelby,  building  the  plant  in  1913  and  re- 
maining there  until  1924.  He  then  went  to  Sanford 
and  bought  a  roller  mill  there,  enlarging  and  operat- 
ing it  until  it  burned  in  1947.  This  mill  produced 
flour,  meal  and  feed.  Only  the  feed  mill  was  rebuilt 
after  the  fire,  and  some  two  years  ago  this  plant  was 
purchased  by  John  W.  Eshelman  and  Sons,  Inc., 
which  has  enlarged  and  extended  its  operations.  R. 
H.  and  B.  A.  Hartness  have  purchased  a  cotton  gin 
plant  near  Fayetteville,  and  R.  H.  Hartness  is  en- 
gaged in  turning  this  plant  into  a  feed  mill.  The 
two  brothers,  as  partners,  will  operate  it  as  the  San- 
ford Milling  Co.  of  Fayetteville. 

The  Henderson  plant,  purchased  September  5, 
1947,  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  one 


Sanford  Milling  Co.  of  Henderson,  Inc.,  a  splendid  plant  ope- 
rated by  members  of  the  famous  Hartness  milling  family. 
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Lewisville  Roller  Mills,  in  western  Forsyth  County,  supplies 

flour  for  Winston-Salem  and  surrounding  area. 

— Photo  by  Win.  W.  Stone. 

of  the  nice  milling  plants  in  the  State.  The  plant  and 
equipment  is  valued  at  around  $150,000.  This  firm, 
handling-  nothing  but  flour  and  its  by-products,  pro- 
duces approximately  40,000  barrels  of  flour  annually, 
selling  it  under  the  brand  names  of  "Snow  Flake", 
"White  Heron",  "Hartness  Choice"  and  "Southern 
Belle".  The  firm  employs  two  outside  salesmen  and 
operates  three  trucks  over  an  area  embraced  in  a 
radius  of  about  40  miles  from  Henderson  and  also 
ships  much  of  its  products  by  rail.  Fifteen  workers 
are  employed  regularly,  and  the  payroll  amounts  to 
about  $30,000  a  year.  The  plant  has  capacity  for 
storing  approximately  50,000  bushels  of  wheat. 


LEWISVILLE  ROLLER  MILLS 

Lewisville,  N.  C. 

Lewisville  Roller  Mills,  Lewisville,  in  western  For- 
syth County,  has  the  distinction  of  supplying  much 
of  the  flour,  meal  and  feed  used  in  Winston-Salem 
and  Forsyth  County  and  still  another  distinction  in 
that  fifth  generation  Jennings,  although  young,  are 
now  connected  with  the  mill.  The  mill  was  built 
and  started  by  J.  C.  Sprinkle  and  son,  C.  O.  Sprinkle, 
in  1910.  At  the  beginning  it  had  a  roller  mill,  a  corn 
mill  and  an  attrition  feed  mill.  The  same  building, 
with  several  additions,  is  still  in  use,  as  is  the  same 
60-barrel  roller  mill,  but  new  attachments  have  been 
added. 

In  1924  the  mill  was  bought  by  F.  H.  Jennings 
who  is  still  owner  and  operator.  Mr.  Jennings  had 
worked  with  his  father,  Alex  Jennings,  who  operated 
a  mill  at  Galax,  Va.,  for  many  years  and  his  father 
had  been  a  miller  before  him.  After  the  Galax  mill 
burned,  F.  H.  Jennings  bought  the  mill  at  Lewisville 
which  had  been  closed  down  for  18  months.  G.  M. 
Jennings,  his  son,  who  has  been  associated  with  him 
for  25  years,  has  been  manager  of  the  mill  for  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years.  Four  other  sons  of  the 
owner  and  brothers  of  the  manager,  Paul,  Hale, 
Charles  and  Roy,  have  been  employed  at  the  mill  for 


many  years.  Two  young  sons  of  Manager  G.  M. 
Jennings,  Foy  and  Rex,  are  working  around  the  mill 
during  vacation  periods. 

The  Lewisville  Roller  Mills  plant,  equipment  and 
inventories  are  valued  at  approximately  $75,000,  and 
the  firm  does  an  annual  gross  business  of  around 
$450,000.  An  average  of  15  workers  is  employed 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  around  $27,000.  The  firm 
employs  two  outside  salesmen  and  operates  three 
trucks  in  the  delivery  of  its  products  over  an  area 
embraced  in  a  radius  of  20  miles  or  more  from  Lewis- 
ville. An  addition  last  year  gave  more  operating 
space  in  the  mill.  Storage  capacity  is  provided  for 
35,000  bushels  of  grain.  Probably  25%  of  the  mill's 
business  is  custom  work. 

Lewisville  Roller  Mills  produces  approximately 
1,350,000  pounds  of  flour  annually,  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal brands  are  "Grandpa's  Delight"  self-rising  and 
"Twin  City  Bell"  plain  flour.  Around  500,000  pounds 
of  meal  is  produced  annually  and  is  sold  under  the 
name  "Old  Fashioned"  white  bolted  stoneground 
meal.  The  mill  produces  around  2,750,000  pounds  of 
hog,  cattle  and  poultry  feed  sold  under  the  brand  of 
"Lewisville  Mixed  Feed." 


J.  P.  GREEN  MILLING  CO. 

Mocksville,  N.  C. 

J.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.,  Mocksville,  was  organized 
and  started  business  around  1910  by  J.  P.  Green  as 
the  principal  promoter  and  stockholder.  Around 
1930  other  stockholders  bought  out  the  Green  inter- 
est and  F.  K.  Benson,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  for 
several  years,  continued  its  operation  until  1936. 
Then  J.  F.  Garwood  and  J.  F.  Naylor  purchased  the 
business  as  partners  and  continue  to  own  and  operate 
it.  From  the  beginning  this  firm  produced  flour, 
meal  and  mill  feed,  and  a  feed  mill  was  installed 
around  1945. 

The  J.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.  does  an  annual  gross 
business  of  around  $500,000.  One  salesman  covers 
the  territory  and  three  trucks  are  used  to  deliver  its 
products  over  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about 
70  miles  from  Mocksville.  The  firm  employs  an 
average  of  about  15  workers  and  has  a  payroll  of 
about  $30,000  annually.  Storage  capacity  is  provid- 
ed for  20,000  bushels  of  grain. 

This  firm  produces  around  2,000,000  pounds  of 
flour  annually,  its  principal  brand  being  "Daisy", 
both  plain  and  self-rising.  Around  1,000,000  pounds 
of  meal  are  produced  each  year  and  sold  under  the 
"Liberty"  brand,  and  the  "Winner"  brand  of  feeds 
for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  is  distributed  to  the 
extent  of  about  1500  tons  a  year. 


MOORESVILLE  FLOUR  MILLS,  INC. 

Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Mooresville  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Mooresville,  is  prob- 
ably the  only  mill  in  the  State  in  which  women  occupy 
all  chief  official  and  administrative  positions.  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Brawley  is  president;  Mrs.  E.  L.  MacMurray, 
her  daughter,  is  vice-president,  and  Miss  Mary  Espy 
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Davis  Mill,  Route  1,  Seven  Springs,  supplies  flour,  meal  and 
feed  to  residents  of  a  large  rural  area. 


Brawley  is  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager. 
The  firm  was  organized  in  1913  and  owned  individ- 
ually by  E.  W.  Brawley  who  operated  a  100-barrel 
flour  mill  and  corn  mill  in  a  four-story  wooden  build- 
ing.   This  building  burned  in  1923. 

The  present  large  brick  building  was  erected  in 
1924  following  the  fire,  and  a  200-barrel  mill  was 
installed.  The  present  plant,  equipment  and  other 
assets  are  valued  at  approximately  $300,000,  while 
an  annual  business  done  by  the  firm  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $350,000. 

The  Mooresville  Flour  Mills  was  incorporated  in 
1926  with  a  $100,000  capitalization.  E.  M.  Brawley 
owned  85%  of  the  stock  and  two  other  stockholders 
owned  the  remaining.  Following  the  incorporation, 
E.  M.  Brawley  was  elected  president  and  W.  M.  Lentz 
was  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Bell  was  vice-president.  Mr.  Lentz  died  in 
1938  and  H.  O.  Brawley,  not  related  to  the  other 
Brawleys  in  the  firm,  became  general  manager,  con- 
tinuing until  1948.  In  1934  E.  M.  Brawley  died  and 
Mrs.  Brawley  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
organization.  Miss  Mary  Espy  Brawley,  daughter, 
who  had  served  for  two  or  three  years  as  bookkeeper 
in  the  plant,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager  in  1948  and  has  since  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  organization. 

The  flour  mill  produces  approximately  65,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  annually,  the  bulk  of  which  is  sold  as 
"Aviation"  self-rising  flour  and  "Satisfaction"  plain 
flour.  Probably  10%  of  the  mill  production  is  cus- 
tom grinding.  Meal  production  at  the  mill  amounts 
to  approximately  750,000  pounds  annually.  It  is 
sold  under  the  trade  name  of  "Satisfaction"  plain 
and  self-rising  meal.  This  firm  did  extensive  experi- 
menting and  testing  with  self-rising  meal  last  year 
before  it  was  put  on  the  market  and  has  just  installed 
extra  equipment  costing  $2,500  for  the  purpose  of 
processing  self-rising  corn  meal.  Feeds  produced 
are  largely  by-products  of  the  corn  and  meal  grind- 
ing. 

The  Mooresville  Flour  Mills  has  storage  capacity 
for  55,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  5,000  bushels  of 
corn.  It  employs  15  workers  and  has  an  annual 
payroll   of   approximately   $40,000.      Three   trucks 


operate  in  an  area  embraced  within  a  radius  of  about 
100  miles  from  Mooresville.  Two  salesmen  cover  this 
territory. 

DAVIS  MILLS 

Seven  Springs,  N.  C. 

Davis  Mills,  Route  1,  Seven  Springs,  was  started 
about  100  years  ago  and  was  operated  for  a  long 
time  as  the  Jones  Mill.  At  that  time  it  was  operated 
for  grinding  corn  only  and  by  water  power.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  purchased  by  Herbert  Davis,  who 
continued  its  operation  as  a  corn  mill  for  many 
years.  About  20  years  ago  his  son,  Herbert  I.  Davis, 
took  over  the  mill  and  has  operated  it  very  success- 
fully since. 

Some  15  or  20  years  ago  Mr.  Davis  began  the 
manufacture  of  feeds  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry, 
and  now  produces  about  350  tons  of  feed  annually. 
However,  corn  meal  has  been  the  principal  product 
of  the  firm,  and  approximately  a  million  pounds  of 
meal  is  produced  annually.  All  of  Mr.  Davis'  prod- 
ucts are  marketed  under  the  "Blue  Ribbon"  brand 
name.  Mr.  Davis  has  about  ten  employees  and 
operates  three  or  four  trucks  in  buying  corn  and 
delivering  meal  and  feed  over  an  area  embraced  in 
a  radius  of  about  75  miles  from  his  rural  mill. 

The  Davis  Mills  burned  in  1947  and  was  replaced 
with  a  thoroughly  modern  mill  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Davis  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  East- 
ern North  Carolina  Millers  Association. 


LECO  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Leco  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Kinston,  is  this  year  cele- 
brating its  Golden  Anniversary,  having  been  organ- 
ized by  F.  C.  Dunn,  who  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  manager  for  many  years.  The 
firm  was  incorporated  as  the  Lenoir  Oil  and  Ice  Co., 
but  started  the  production  of  feed  about  12  years 
ago.  The  oil  and  ice  activities  were  gradually  aban- 
doned and  the  production  of  feed  became  the  prin- 
cipal activity,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  indicate 
the  new  line  of  activity. 

Present  officers  of  the  firm  are  W.  E.  Dunn,  presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Sanders,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
and  J.  K.  Hardy,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
Robert  C.  Mears  is  plant  superintendent.  Under  the 
brand  name  of  "Leco"  feeds  (the  first  two  letters  of 
the  two  words  "Lenoir  County"),  this  firm  produces 


Leco  Feed  Mills  has  developed  a  splendid  business  in 
the  Kinston  area. 
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poultry,  dairy  cattle,  hog,  horse  and  mule  feed.  With 
a  100-ton  daily  capacity,  the  Leco  Mills  produce  be- 
tween 9,000  and  10,000  tons  of  feed  annually. 

The  corporation  has  plant  equipment  and  reserves 
valued  from  $250,000  to  $800,000.  It  employs  about 
25  workers  with  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately 
$60,000  a  year,  and  operates  four  trucks  over  an 
area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  from 
Kinston.  Two  salesmen  are  on  the  road  regularly. 
The  plant  has  storage  capacity  in  its  warehouses  of 
approximately  100,000  bushels  and  bulk  storage  fa- 
cilities for  25,000  bushels. 


PILOT  MILLING  CO. 

Kernersville,  N.  C. 

The  Pilot  Milling  Co.  was  started  in  1908  by  D. 
Harmon  and  John  Reed  who  operated  for  several 
years  as  Harmon  and  Reed.  Later  it  was  bought  by 
Mock  Bros.,  who  operated  it  until  around  1930.  It 
was  owned  for  a  period  by  Vance  Black  and  asso- 
ciates and  later  by  Shore  Bros,  who  sold  the  business 
in  1941  to  E.  W.  Cummings,  who  changed  its  name 
to  the  Pilot  Mills. 

On  January  1,  1948,  the  mill  was  incorporated  as 
the  Pilot  Milling  Co.  with  E.  W.  Cummings  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cummings 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  authorized  capital 
is  $300,000  with  $50,000  paid  in.  The  plant  and 
equipment  are  valued  at  approximately  $35,000, 
while  the  amount  of  gross  business  done  annually  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  This  firm  pays 
approximately  $50,000  to  farmers  in  the  area  each 
year  for  wheat,  corn  and  other  grains. 

The  Pilot  Milling  Co.  covers  an  area  embraced  in 
a  radius  of  around  75  miles  from  Kernersville,  mak- 
ing its  deliveries  by  truck.  One  salesman  covers 
the  area.  The  firm  employs  eight  workers  and  has 
an  annual  payroll  of  around  $20,000.  It  has  storage 
capacity  for  5,000  bushels  of  grain  and  100  tons  of 
ingredients.  The  100-barrel  flour  mill  produces  and 
distributes  the  "VB"  (very  best)  brand  of  flour.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  20,000  pounds  of  meal  a  day  sold 
under  the  "Deep  River"  brand.  The  feed  mill  capac- 
ity is  about  5,000  tons  a  year.  Embraced  in  Pilot 
minerals  and  Pilot  feeds  are  feeds  for  clogs,  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry. 


LASSITER'S  MILLING  CO. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lassiter's  Milling  Co.,  Lassiter  Mill  Road,  Raleigh, 
had  its  beginning  in  1891  when  C.  J.  Lassiter,  then 
21  years  old,  established  a  small  mill  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Raleigh,  near  Six  Forks  in  Barton  Creek 
Township.  Mr.  Lassiter  built  his  own  mill,  erected 
his  dam  and  constructed  a  24-foot  overshot  water 
wheel  from  wood.  He  related  to  his  children  that 
as  a  boy  he  was  permitted  only  two  biscuits  on  Sun- 
day mornings  and  that  he  asserted  that,  when  he 
became  a  man,  he  would  operate  a  flour  mill  in  order 
to  get  all  the  biscuits  he  wanted.  His  mill,  located 
200  or  300  feet  below  the  dam,  ground  corn  meal  and 
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The  Lassiters  Milling  Co.  dam,  on  Crabtree  Creek,  near  Raleigh, 
offers  a  subject  of  interest  for  budding  young  artists. 


burr  wholewheat  flour.    He  also  operated  a  sawmill, 
a  cotton  gin  and  a  general  store. 

In  1909  Mr.  Lassiter  moved  his  entire  plant  to  a 
new  site  on  Crabtree  Creek,  three  miles  northerly 
from  Raleigh.  He  built  a  new  dam,  put  up  new  build- 
ings, opened  up  a  road  from  his  mill  to  the  end  of 
Glenwood  Ave.  into  Raleigh,  still  known  as  Lassiter 
Mill  Road.  He  first  established  a  sawmill,  with 
which  he  prepared  lumber  for  his  new  buildings  and 
later  sawed  lumber  which  went  into  many  Raleigh 
homes.  He  installed  a  new  roller  flour  mill,  a  corn 
mill  and  produced  mill  feed.  As  an  added  attrac- 
tion, he  operated  boats  for  pleasure  seekers  on  his 
pond  and  on  Crabtree  Creek. 

Mr.  Lassiter  sold  his  sawmill  to  his  son,  O.  N. 
Lassiter,  in  1936  and  continued  to  operate  the  grain 
mills  until  1945.  At  that  time,  due  to  his  age,  about 
80  years,  he  sold  the  grain  mills  to  L.  M.  Lassiter, 
his  son,  Miss  Mary  V.  Lassiter,  a  daughter,  and 
Melville  E.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  a  son-in-law.  In  1948  Miss 
Lassiter  purchased  from  her  brother  and  brother- 
in-law  their  interests  in  the  grain  milling  properties 
and  has  since  owned  and  operated  the  mill. 

Lassiter's  Milling  Co.  properties  include  six  acres 
on  both  sides  of  Crabtree  Creek,  embracing  the  mill 
pond,  as  well  as  three  or  four  buildings  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  property  has  a  valuation  of  around  $65,- 
000,  including  the  mill  building,  a  turbine  water 
wheel  from  which  power  is  secured  with  a  reserve 
gasoline  engine,  warehouse  storage  for  about  10,000 
bushels  of  grain  with  additional  bin  storage,  the  flour 
mill,  the  corn  mill  and  two  hammer  mills  for  feed. 

The  mill  specializes  in  the  production  of  ''Lassi- 
ters' Famous  Water  Ground  Corn  Meal."  This  is 
produced  in  both  the  plain  and  self-rising  varieties. 
In  June  the  mill  installed  a  new  mixer  used  in  the 
preparation  of  self-rising  meal.  Already  in  opera- 
tion was  a  scouring  machine  for  cleaning  grain,  in 
addition  to  the  receiving  separator.  Meal  is  sifted 
and  enriched.  Self-rising  meal  is  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity and  is  becoming  a  fair  portion  of  the  famous 
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meal  produced  at  this  mill.  In  addition  to  an  exten- 
sive amount  of  custom  grinding,  the  mill  produces 
probably  more  than  1,300,000  pounds  of  meal  an- 
nually. 

Most  of  the  flour  produced  is  custom  grinding,  and 
the  surplus  is  sold  as  "Lily"  brand.  Plans  are  being 
developed  for  increasing  flour  production  next  year. 
Feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  is  sold  under  the 
"Lamco"  brand,  abbreviation  for  Lassiters'  Milling 
Co.  Products  of  the  company  are  distributed  over 
an  area  extending  to  a  radius  of  about  60  miles  from 
Raleigh,  in  which  area  four  trucks  are  operated. 
Annual  business  of  the  firm  is  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Lassiter,  one  of  the  few  women 
owners  and  operators  of  grain  mills  in  the  State, 
served  for  two  years  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Corn  Millers  Association. 


WAKE  FARMERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wake  Farmers  Cooperative,  organized  in  1935  to 
engage  in  various  cooperative  enterprises,  establish- 
ed its  feed  milling  activities  at  405  North  Salisbury 
Street,  Raleigh,  in  1940,  after  it  had  operated  other 
activities  in  Raleigh  since  1930.  The  original  organ- 
ization was  the  Cary  Poultry  Association,  formed 
in  1925  by  E.  M.  Meekins  and  Luther  E.  Raper,  agri- 
cultural teachers  at  Cary,  who  did  the  groundwork 
in  organizing  to  operate  a  hatchery,  market  eggs  and 
handle  feed  for  poultry.  January  1,  1930,  this  asso- 
ciation became  the  Wake  Farmers  Cooperative,  and 
the  work  was  continued  by  two  successor  Cary  teach- 
ers of  agriculture,  R.  S.  Dunham  and  G.  H.  Singleton. 

When  the  feed  mill  was  established  in  Raleigh  in 
1930,  Mr.  Singleton  became  general  manager  of  the 
organization  and  Mr.  Dunham  became  secretary. 
The  feed  and  seed  retail  outlet  and  the  hatchery  con- 
tinue at  Cary,  and  in  1944  a  feed  store  and  hatchery 
was  established  at  Fuquay.  Prior  to  1940  the  or- 
ganization purchased  its  feed  from  other  plants  and 
continues  to  buy  hatchery  eggs  from  inspected  and 
approved  flocks  in  the  county. 

The  Wake  Farmers  Cooperative  is  made  up  of 
2,200  members,  largely  in  Wake  County,  and  elects 
officers  and  directors  at  annual  meetings.  In  addi- 
tion to  General  Manager  Singleton  and  Secretary 


PET  BLACK  SNAKE  KEEPS  RATS 
SCARCE  AT  ANCIENT  HOUSE  MILL 

"Don't  hurt  our  pet  black  snake"  is  the  substance  of  a 
large  sign  on  top  of  which  is  a  drawing  of  a  large  black 
snake  displayed  prominently  on  the  wall  of  the  House  Mill- 
ing Co.  located  a  few  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
Newton  Grove  in  Sampson  County. 

This  sign  led  to  questions — and  answers.  Yes,  the  mill 
has  a  pet  black  snake,  rather  large,  which  has  been  a  watch- 
man at  the  mill  for  a  considerable  time.  Officials  point  out 
that  rats  just  will  not  stay  around  a  black  snake.  They 
scamper  and  stay  away.  Of  course,  the  snake  can  eat  only 
so  many  rats,  but  the  rodents  all  know  their  nemesis  and, 
by  an  unbroken  rule,  stay  as  far  away  as  possible.  This 
practice  saves  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  grain,  officials  point  out. 
It  is  a  policy  at  the  House  mill  not  to  kill  snakes,  unless 
they  are  the  poisonous  kinds. 

Too,  they  report  that  another  black  snake  has  joined  the 
pet,  so  that  now  there  are  two  black  snakes  on  the  watch. 
Nothing  was  said  about  a  romantic  joining  or  the  possibili- 
ties of  more  little  pet  black  snakes. 


Dunham,  the  officers  and  directors  include:  S.  A. 
Yancey,  president;  R.  A.  Dunaway,  vice-president; 
J.  C.  Castlebury,  K.  R.  Myatt,  Irvin  Jackson,  W.  B. 
Franks,  L.  N.  Rogers,  V.  E.  Lewis,  C.  A.  Keisler,  and 
R.  B.  Kelly,  public  director. 

The  feed  mill  was  established  in  Raleigh  primarily 
to  utilize  the  surplus  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  soy 
bean  and  peanut  meal  and  other  agricultral  products 
in  the  area  and  to  supply  the  farmers  with  needed 
stock  feed.  A  site  was  purchased  and  a  hammer  mill 
installed  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  and  during  the 
ten  years  of  operation  improved  machinery  and 
equipment  have  been  added,  including  packing, 
cleaning,  molasses  machinery,  corn  cutters  and  other 
modern  machines.  The  plant  produces  feeds  for 
poultry,  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  amounting  to  6,000 
or  7,000  tons  a  year,  and  also  serves  as  a  distributor 
for  flour  and  other  types  of  feed  for  calves,  dogs  and 
rabbits. 

The  Wake  Farmers  Cooperative  does  an  annual 
business  amounting  to  approximately  $700,000.  It 
operates  two  trucks  in  delivering  its  products  over 
Wake  County  and  parts  of  adjoining  counties,  and 
one  salesman  covers  the  area.  In  addition  to  buying 
grain  and  selling  its  products,  the  plant  has  an  ex- 
change arrangement  with  the  farmers  in  the  area. 
It  has  bulk  storage  capacity  for  7,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  additional  warehouse  space  for  500  tons. 


Wake  Farmers  Cooperative  feed  mill,  Raleigh,  operated  by  and 
for  the  fanners  of  Wake  County. 


GRIMES  BROS.  MILLING  CO. 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

Grimes  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Lexington,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  installed  the  first  roller  mill  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1879  when  the  mill 
was  operated  by  John  D.  and  T.  J.  Grimes,  father 
and  uncle  of  L.  M.  Grimes,  present  owner  of  the 
plant.  Mill  operation  of  the  Grimes  family  goes  still 
further  back,  however,  for  George  Grimes  operated 
a  burr  mill  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  Davidson  County 
for  many  years  and  his  two  sons,  John  D.  and  T.  J., 
worked  with  him  there. 

John  D.  and  L.  M.  Grimes  purchased  this  first 
roller  mill,  the  Leighton  Roller  Mill,  in  1885.    L.  M. 
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Grimes  bought  the  interest  of  his  father,  J.  D. 
Grimes,  and  his  uncle,  T.  J.  Grimes,  in  1919  and  has 
since  been  sole  owner  and  operator  of  the  mill.  His 
two  sons,  J.  G.  Grimes  and  L.  M.  Grimes,  Jr.,  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  mill  activities  for  a 
number  of  years.  When  the  Grimes  brothers  pur- 
chased the  mill,  it  was  producing  flour  and  meal  and 
mill  feed.  In  1936  a  complete  feed  mill  was  installed, 
producing  cattle,  poultry  and  hog  feed. 

Grimes  Bros.  Milling  Co.  has  a  125-barrel  flour 
mill,  producing  the  "White  Biscuit"  brand  of  both 
plain  and  self-rising  flour.  The  principal  brand  of 
meal  is  "Old  Fashion  Corn  Meal"  of  the  plain  variety 
only.    Feed  is  sold  under  the  "Full  Value"  brand. 

The  firm  has  storage  space  for  approximately  20,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  in  addition  to  large  warehouse 
space.  It  employs  seven  workers  and  has  an  annual 
payroll  of  from  $15,000  to  $16,000.  Four  trucks 
operated  cover  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about 
40  miles  from  Lexington  and  one  salesman  covers 
the  territory. 

L.  M.  Grimes  bought  the  Model  Mills  from  the  late 
W.  G.  Hinkle  in  1913  and  operated  it  until  1936  when 
the  mill  was  taken  over  by  L.  M.  Grimes,  Jr.  He 
and  his  brother,  J.  G.  Grimes,  continued  its  opera- 
tion until  early  this  year  and  are  still  doing  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  flour,  meal  and  feed  business.  The 
mill,  however,  was  dismantled  and  has  been  turned 
into  a  furniture  factory.  Some  furniture  manufac- 
turing has  been  carried  on  since  1946. 
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JOHN  H.  MOSS  INDUSTRIES 

Washington,  N.  C. 

John  H.  Moss  Industries,  Washington,  described 
in  some  official  publication  as  "one  of  America's 
efficient  small  mills",  was  started  in  1931  by  J.  H. 
Moss  in  response  to  Governor  Gardner's  "live-at- 
home"  program.  J.  H.  Moss,  sole  owner,  started  the 
business  with  a  hammer  mill  and  one  stone  to  grind 
meal  and  feed  for  the  custom  trade. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  producing  several  types 
of  foods  not  usually  produced  by  such  mills.  Big 
hominy  is  one  of  these  products  and  is  produced  by 
few  other  mills  in  the  State.  Only  large  white  grains 
of  corn  are  used  in  the  production  of  this  delectable 
food.  A  splendid  business  has  been  developed.  An- 
other novelty  is  self-rising  corn  meal  which  the  Moss 
Industries  has  just  begun  to  produce.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  plain  and  self-rising  flour,  this  mill 
also  produces  graham  flour  and  wholewheat  flour. 

The  J.  H.  Moss  Industries  started  producing  flour 
around  1937,  and  now  the  annual  output  is  approx- 
imately 100  cwt.  Approximately  2,000,000  pounds 
of  meal  are  produced  annually,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  feed  ranges  around  250  tons.  All  of 
these  products  are  marketed  under  the  brand  name 
of  "Johamo",  the  first  two  letters  of  the  three  names 
of  the  owner,  John  Havens  Moss.  The  firm  has  five 
employees  and  operates  three  trucks  in  collecting 
and  distributing  products  over  a  radius  of  25  or  30 
miles  from  Washington. 
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Milling  Plant  of  the  John  H.  Moss  Industries,  Washington,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge  over  Pamlico  River. 

Still  another  important  activity  of  this  firm  is  its 
storage  arrangement  with  farmers  over  a  wide  area. 
From  a  distance  as  far  away  as  100  miles,  farmers 
haul  their  grains  to  this  plant  for  storage  on  a  small 
fee  basis,  subject  to  grinding  or  to  removal  if,  as 
and  when  the  farmers  desire. 


J.  M.  OSTWALT  AND  SONS 

Troutman,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  Ostwalt  and  Sons,  Troutman,  is  a  third  gen- 
eration mill  in  operation  for  approximately  100 
years.  William  Ostwalt  was  operating  Ostwalt's 
Mill  on  Norwood  Creek,  two  miles  west  of  Troutman, 
probably  as  early  as  1850  and  possibly  earlier.  In 
fact,  there  is  evidence  that  his  father,  Michael  Ost- 
walt, operated  the  mill  a  century  or  more  ago.  When 
William  Ostwalt  was  required  to  enter  the  army 
during  the  War  Between  the  States,  John  Michael 
Ostwalt,  his  son,  in  his  early  teens,  and  the  women 
continued  to  operate  the  mill.  This  mill  produced 
burr  flour  and  corn  meal  and  some  feed,  much  of  it 
custom  grinding.  The  power  was  derived  from  a 
dam  across  Norwood  Creek  and  an  overshot  water 
wheel.  Later  this  overshot  wheel  was  supplanted 
by  a  turbine  water  wheel.  The  burr  flour  and  corn 
meal  were  sacked  in  the  mill's  own  sacks  which  were 
returned  time  after  time  for  additional  flour  and 
meal.  At  this  old  site  are  several  old  rocks  that  were 
worn  out  in  grinding  through  the  years. 

In  1919  J.  M.  Ostwalt  and  his  sons  built  and  moved 
into  a  new  plant  on  the  highway  at  the  edge  of  Trout- 
man and  installed  a  small  flour  mill,  as  well  as  meal 
grinding  equipment.  An  old  Lentz  feed  mill  was 
moved  from  the  old  site  to  the  new. 

In  1927  the  firm  bought  a  new  60-barrel  flour  mill 
and  put  in  a  hammer  mill  about  three  years  later. 
In  later  years  new  and  modern  machinery  and  equip- 
ment were  installed.  Plant  and  equipment  at  present 
are  valued  at  around  $22,000,  and  the  firm  is  now  do- 
ing an  annual  business  of  approximately  $170,000. 
The  firm  operates  three  trucks  for  picking  up  wheat 
and  corn  and  delivering  its  products  over  an  area 
embraced  within  a  radius  of  about  15  miles  of  Trout- 
man. One  outside  salesman  covers  this  territory. 
Still  probably  40%  of  the  business  handled  is  custom 
grinding. 

The  mill  produces  probably  3,000  tons  of  flour, 
meal  and  feed  annually.     Flour  is  sold  under  the 
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"Southern  Bell"  and  "Eagle"  brands.  Old  fashioned 
meal  is  distributed  under  the  name  of  Ostwalt's 
Stone  Ground  Meal,  and  the  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry  is  marketed  under  the  "All  Round"  mixed 
feed  brand.  The  firm  has  132  customers  in  its  area 
of  operation  and  acts  as  agent  for  other  types  of 
feeds.  Seven  workers  are  employed  regularly  and 
the  annual  payroll  is  approximately  $12,000.  The 
firm  has  storage  capacity  for  20,000  bushels  of  grain. 
In  1919  J.  M.  Ostwalt  took  his  two  sons  into  the 
firm,  and  following  his  death  in  1941  these  sons  took 
complete  charge  of  the  mill  as  partners.  W.  Floyd 
Ostwalt  is  the  principal  business  man  of  the  firm  and 
his  brother,  John  I.  Ostwalt,  is  associated  with  him. 


HOUSE  MILLING  CO. 

Rt.  2,  Newton  Grove,  N.  C. 

House  Milling  Co.,  Rt.  2,  Newton  Grove,  was 
founded  in  1812  by  William  House  and  was  known 
for  many  years  as  House's  Mill.  In  the  138  years 
under  operation  by  four  generations,  this  mill  has 
been  the  site  of  many  interesting  historical  incidents. 

In  the  first  place,  it  took  five  years  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  mill.  The  dam  was  built  by  slave 
labor  and  the  sand  and  gravel  used  in  it  were  hauled 
in  wheelbarrows  whose  wheels  were  sawed  from  gum 
logs.  Much  of  the  machinery,  crowbars,  screws  and 
other  items  used  in  the  old  mill  have  been  preserved. 
The  Union  Army,  quartered  in  this  area  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war,  did  not  burn  this  mill  as  it 
did  many  others  but  used  it  for  grinding  corn  and 
wheat  to  supply  bread  for  the  soldiers. 

William  House  operated  the  mill  until  his  death 
in  1855,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  his  son,  Frank 
House.  For  many  years  it  has  been  operated  by  its 
present  principal  owner,  E.  F.  House,  president  of 
the  incorporated  firm.  M.  S.  Williams,  his  son-in- 
law,  is  vice-president  and  Mrs.  Elenora  H.  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  president  and  wife  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent, is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

For  many  years  only  corn  meal  was  ground  at  this 
mill.  In  1850  a  burr  mill  was  installed  to  grind 
wholewheat  flour.  No  flour  has  been  produced  in 
recent  years.  In  1948  a  feed  mill  was  installed. 
Through  the  many  years,  the  dam  has  filled  in  so  that 
water  stored  was  not  sufficient  for  operation.  A 
diesel  engine  was  installed  probably  25  years  ago  to 
supplement  the  water  power,  and  in  recent  years  the 
plant  has  turned  to  electricity.  With  a  nice  dance 
hall  and  desirable  bathing  beaches,  House  Mill  has 
long  been  the  center  for  entertainment,  picnicking 
and  bathing. 

The  firm  produces  approximately  4,000,000  pounds 
of  corn  meal  annually,  about  10%  of  it  custom  grind- 
ing. The  remainder  is  marketed  as  "House's  High 
Grade  Cornmeal".  The  more  recent  production  of 
feeds  for  cattle,  poultry  and  hogs  is  increasing, 
amounting  at  present  to  approximately  1,000  tons  a 
year.  The  mill  has  three  trucks  which  distribute  its 
products  within  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of 


GROUND  SOY  BEANS;  MILL'S 
STONES  SMOOTH  AS  GLASS 

He  was  not  a  miller.  He  had  been  a  watchmaker,  but 
his  eyes  were  not  equal  to  the  strain  as  he  grew  older.  So, 
he  became  a  miller,  operating  a  water  mill  with  stones  for 
grinding  meal,  cracking  corn  for  feed  and  grinding  corn 
and  other  grains  for  feed.  He  said  he  learned  how  to  grind 
on  his  first  bushel  of  corn.  He  put  the  corn  in  the  hopper, 
turned  on  the  water  and  the  mill  began  to  turn.  Almost 
whole  grains  came  through;  he  moved  the  rocks  closer  to- 
gether and  ran  it  through  again.  By  the  time  he  had  ground 
that  bushel  of  corn  he  had  the  miller's  trade  licked  to  a 
fine  point. 

Before  long  a  customer  brought  in  a  bag  of  soy  beans  and 
asked  if  he  could  grind  them.  Of  course,  said  the  expert; 
can  grind.  He  dumped  the  soy  beans  into  the  hopper  and 
turned  on  the  power.  At  first  a  little  trickle  of  soy  bean 
meal  came  through  the  spout.  Then  it  stopped  altogether. 
"The  mill  rocks  seemed  to  run  over  each  other  like  two 
pieces  of  glass,"  he  said. 

He  stopped  the  mill;  raised  the  top  or  runner  stone; 
found  that  oil  in  the  soy  beans  had  caused  the  mill  to  gum 
up.  He  pulled  great  cakes  of  meal  from  the  rocks;  cleaned 
it  up  and  ran  some  corn  through  the  mill.  That  absorbed 
the  oil  that  had  been  left  on  the  stones,  and  the  mill  worked 
all  right  again. 

But,  he  stated  emphatically,  he  never  tried  to  grind  soy 
beans  on  mill  stones  again. 


about  75  miles.  It  employs  6  or  7  workers  and  has 
a  payroll  annually  of  about  $18,000.  Storage  facil- 
ities are  provided  for  about  8,000  bushels  of  corn. 


CLEMMONS  MILLING  CO. 

Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Clemmons  Milling  Co.  was  established  in  1900  by 
Luther  C.  Hobson,  who  built  the  plant,  installed  a 
roller  mill,  a  corn  mill  and  a  feed  mixing  mill.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  the  business  to  J.  E.  Brewer, 
whose  father,  Ed  Brewer,  for  many  years  operated 
the  ancient  Fries  Mill  in  Salem.  Incidentally,  five 
of  Ed  Brewer's  sons  became  millers  in  this  and  other 
states.  One  of  them,  John  Brewer,  is  night  superin- 
tendent at  the  Austin-Heaton  Co.  in  Durham. 

In  1929  J.  Thomas  Cook  acquired  a  one-half  in- 
terest in  the  mill.  When  Mr.  Brewer's  health  began 
to  fail  in  1942,  his  son,  Dennis  E.  Brewer,  a  State 
College  graduate,  took  over  his  father's  work  and 
acquired  his  interest  when  he  died  in  1944.  The 
mill  is  now  operated  by  young  Brewer  and  Cook. 
The  firm  had  stopped  milling  flour  in  1937  and  sold 
the  roller  mill. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  has  been  increased  fivefold,  and  the  business 
has  increased  500%  in  that  time.  The  plant  and 
equipment  is  now  valued  at  approximately  $40,000. 
The  firm  has  five  employees  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  around  $8,000,  and,  incidentally,  the  mill  has  not 
laid  off  a  worker  in  eight  years,  keeping  the  entire 
staff  intact  through  flush  and  lean  periods.  One 
part-time  salesman  covers  the  territory  and  three 
trucks  deliver  products  of  the  mill  to  around  500 
wholesale  and  retail  customers  in  an  area  embraced 
in  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  Clemmons.  The  storage 
capacity  of  the  mill  includes  space  for  10,000  bushels 
of  grain,  20  car  loads  of  ingredients  and  1500  square 
feet  of  packaged  goods  space. 
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Clemmons  Milling  Co.,  at  Cleminons,  in  Forsyth  County,  sup- 
plies the  citizens  of  that  and  surrounding  counties. 

While  the  Clemmons  Milling  Co.  no  longer  manu- 
factures flour,  it  has  flour  produced  by  the  Interstate 
Milling  Co.,  Charlotte,  packed  in  its  own  bags  and 
sold  under  its  own  "Supreme"  brand.  Feed,  which 
is  the  biggest  item  of  production,  amounts  to  approx- 
imately 2500  tons  annually,  and  meal  produced  each 
year  reaches  150,000  pounds.  Both  the  feed  and  the 
meal  are  sold  under  the  "Supreme"  brand.  The  firm 
also  handles  fertilizer,  seed,  dog  food,  grain,  metal 
roofing,  lime,  cement  and  mortar  mix. 


LILLINGTON  ROLLER  MILLS,  INC. 

Lillington,  N.  C. 

Lillington  Roller  Mills  was  incorporated  and  start- 
ed business  June  1,  1944,  operating  a  corn  meal  mill 
in  addition  to  the  roller  mill.  The  firm  was  engaged 
recently  in  installing  hammer  mills  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  feeds  for  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry. 

This  firm  distributes  its  products  over  an  area 
embraced  in  a  50-mile  radius  from  Lillington,  operat- 
ing three  trucks  in  deliveries.  Two  outside  sales- 
men cover  the  territory.  "Golden  Eagle"  is  the  prin- 
cipal brand  of  flour  produced  and  "Carolina  Corn 
Meal"  is  distributed. 

Officers  of  the  Lillington  Roller  Mills  include  Neill 
M.  Kelly,  president;  Leon  L.  Kelly,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  W.  E.  Kivett,  vice-president. 


RAINES  MILLING  CO. 

Princeton,  N.  C. 

Raines  Milling  Co.,  Princeton,  operated  by  Victor 
Raines,  has  been  in  the  business  of  grinding  meal 
and  preparing  mixed  feeds  for  livestock  and  poultry 
for  probably  15  years.  The  plant  produces  around 
800  tons  of  corn  meal  annually,  sold  under  the  brand 
"Uncle  Tom's  Old  Fashioned  Corn  Meal".  The  plant 
also  produces  around  1700  tons  of  feed  annually  for 
poultry,  hogs  and  cattle. 


HINKLE  MILLING  CO. 

Thomasville,  N.  C. 
Hinkle  Milling  Co.  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
business  firms  in  Thomasville.  Indications  are  that 
it  was  in  operation  in  the  early  1800s  and  probably 
even  before  that  time.  It  is  of  record  that  Wilson 
Kinley  operated  the  mill  and  sold  it  in  1890  to  George 
Miller,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  1894  to  J.  E.  Sumner. 


Sumner  sold  the  plant  to  his  son-in-law,  J.  W.  Lam- 
beth, Sr.,  and  in  1905  Lambeth  sold  it  to  M.  E. 
Bishop.  In  1914  Bishop  sold  the  mill  to  W.  G.  Hinkle, 
who  continued  its  operation  until  1946,  his  two  sons 
taking  over  the  management  a  year  or  more  before 
his  death  in  1947.  The  two  sons,  David  R.  Hinkle 
and  Harold  A.  Hinkle,  are  partners  in  the  business. 

Hinkle  Milling  Co.  does  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  $500,000.  The  firm  has  many  cus- 
tomers in  an  area  extending  100  miles  from  Thomas- 
ville, has  two  salesmen  covering  this  area  and  ope- 
rates three  trucks  in  the  distribution  of  its  products. 
From  12  to  14  workers  are  employed  regularly  and 
the  annual  payroll  is  approximately  $25,000.  Stor- 
age capacity  is  approximately  25,000  bushels. 

"Snow  Drift"  is  the  principal  flour  produced  by 
the  Hinkle  Milling  Co.  and  feed  is  sold  under  the 
"Hinkle"  brand  for  hogs  and  poultry.  "Hinkle 
Meal",  both  plain  and  self-rising,  is  distributed  over 
a  wide  area.  This  firm  began  the  production  of 
self-rising  meal  last  spring,  using  its  own  formula 
and  mixing  it  with  flour  to  the  extent  of  about  20  % , 
as  well  as  salt,  soda  and  phosphate  or  baking  powder. 
Without  any  special  pushing,  this  self -rising  meal  is 
becoming  rather  popular  in  the  area  and  constitutes 
probably  25%  of  the  meal  distributed. 

Hinkle  Milling  Co.  is  also  distributor  of  hog,  poul- 
try and  cattle  feeds  produced  by  the  Spartan  Grain 
and  Mill  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  also  deals  in 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  field  seeds. 


LINCOLN  MILLING  CO. 

Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Milling  Co.,  Lincolnton,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  50  years,  having  been  started  in 
1898  by  Milton  Rudisill  and  Will  Rhodes,  as  partners. 
Later  the  firm  was  purchased  by  B.  J.  Ramsaur  and 
Paul  M.  Whisonant.  The  Ramsaur  partner  is  dis- 
tinguished as  having  come  down  from  the  family 
which  operated  the  mill  made  famous  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary battlesite,  Ramseur's  Mill. 


Lincoln  Milling  Co.,  producing  grain  foods  and  feeds  for  Lin- 
coln County  residents  for  more  than  50  years. 
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This  firm  produces  approximately  40,000  cwt.  of 
flour  annually,  marketed  under  the  trade  names  of 
"White  Stag",  "Character"  and  "Summit".  It  also 
produces  approximately  5,000  tons  of  hog  and 
scratch  feed  annually. 

The  firm  has  a  plant  valuation  of  approximately 
$100,000,  with  40,000  bushel  storage  space  for  grain. 
It  employs  about  ten  workers,  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll ranging  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  and 
'operates  three  trucks  in  delivering  its  products  over 
an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  from 
Lincolnton.  The  firm  also  operates  a  seed  cleaning 
plant. 


WHEELER  INDUSTRIES 

Varina,  N.  C. 

Wheeler  Industries,  Varina,  formerly  the  Fuquay- 
Varina  Flour  and  Feed  Mill,  was  organized  in  1940 
by  Thomas  C.  Wheeler,  sole  owner,  and  produced 
flour  and  meal  only  at  the  beginning.  A  25-barrel 
flour  mill  and  corn  meal  mill  with  a  capacity  of  3,500 
pounds  were  operated  from  the  start.  In  1946  Mr. 
Wheeler  installed  a  stock  feed  mill  with  a  capacity 
of  12  to  15  tons. 

Wheeler  Industries  produces  "Carolina  Belle" 
flour,  "Wheeler's"  feeds,  and  "Carolina's  Pride"  and 
"Wheeler's"  corn  meal.  The  firm  employs  about  ten 
workers  in  its  mill  activities  and  also  operates  a 
cotton  gin  and  carries  on  farming  operations. 


BROADWAY  ROLLER  MILLS 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

Broadway  Roller  Mills,  Sanford,  was  organized 
about  38  years  ago  by  J.  C.  Davis,  G.  G.  Chandler 
and  Thomas  Farlowe,  a  partnership  which  started 
operation  at  Broadway,  about  six  miles  east  of  San- 
ford. This  mill  burned  in  1943  and  R.  B.  Farlowe, 
who  had  acquired  his  father's  interest,  G.  T.  Chan- 
dler and  D.  F.  Osborne  moved  to  Sanford,  bought 
the  Seaboard  Milling  Co.  plant  and  started  operating 
in  that  city  as  a  partnership. 

This  firm  produces  the  usual  line  of  feeds,  flour 
and  corn  meal.  Flour  production  amounts  to  about 
3,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  the  brands  marketed 
are  "White  Rose",  "Red  Bird",  "Snow  Down",  "Eat 
Well",  and  "Bob  White".  Meal  amounting  to  800,- 
000  to  1,000,000  pounds  annually  is  marketed  as 
"Southern  Beauty"  corn  meal.  Approximately  600 
tons  of  mill  feed  are  produced  annually  and  sold  un- 
der the  brand  of  "White  Rose". 

The  Broadway  Roller  Mills  has  plant  and  equip- 
ment valued  at  around  $25,000  and  has  storage  ca- 
pacity for  8,000  bushels  of  grain.  It  employs  about 
14  workers,  and  two  salesmen  and  two  trucks  cover 
an  area  embraced  in  about  a  60-mile  radius  from 
Sanford. 

Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Farlowe,  who  is  manager 
of  the  business,  have  purchased  the  interest  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  Osborne. 


ws 
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Feed  mill  of  Autry  Bros.  Mills,  Route  i,  Autryville.    The  corn 
mill  is  located  across  the  road. 


AUTRY  BROS.  MILL 

Rt.  1,  Autryville,  N.  C. 

Autry  Bros.  Mill,  Route  1,  Autryville,  was  started 
in  1935  by  Sidney  and  Brady  Autry,  brothers,  whose 
chief  interest  was  in  providing  feeds  for  their  hog 
and  cattle  and  small  grain  farms.  Previously  they 
had  operated  a  corn  meal  mill  and  last  spring  start- 
ed the  feed  mill. 

This  firm  produces  around  2,500,000  pounds  of 
meal  annually,  largely  for  the  custom  trade,  and 
sells  meal  under  the  "Grade  A"  and  "Blue  Stripe" 
brands.  In  addition  to  custom  grinding  of  feeds, 
the  firm  also  sells  the  "Blue  Stripe"  brands  of  hog, 
cattle  and  poultry  feed.  Autry  Bros,  employ  7  or  8 
workers,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  around  $11,000, 
and  one  salesman  and  one  truck  operate  in  the  sur- 
rounding area. 


KINSTON  MILLING  CO. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 
Kinston  Milling  Co.,  Kinston,  is  a  relatively  new 
firm,  having  started  business  in  1947.  D.  H.  Taylor 
is  president  and  Miss  Jessie  Kennedy  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  plant  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
commercial  feeds  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  under 
the  "Kinco"  and  "Economy"  brands.  About  18 
workers  are  employed  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
about  $25,000.  Two  trucks  are  operated  over  an 
area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about  75  miles  from 
Kinston. 

CROSS  CREEK  MILLING  CO. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Cross  Creek  Milling  Co.,  208  N.  Cool  Spring  Street, 
Fayetteville,  has  been  the  site  of  a  mill  for  90  years 
or  more.  However,  the  first  mill  was  a  knitting  mill, 
foundation  brick  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek  almost  under  the  present  building. 
Later  a  corn  mill  was  installed  and  for  many  years 
has  ground  corn  meal  for  the  surrounding  area. 

The  mill  property  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  Rankin 
and  has  been  operated  during  the  past  eight  years  by 
C.  O.  Shanback.  For  many  years  the  mill  has  had  a 
reputation  for  splendid  unbolted  waterground  corn 
meal.  Among  its  customers  have  been  the  Fayette- 
ville State  Normal  School,  the  Cumberland  County 
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Tuberculosis  Hospital,  the  County  Jail,  and  the  re- 
tail trade  in  the  area. 

All  on  the  same  mill  stones,  this  mill  has  produced 
corn  meal,  wholewheat  flour,  cracked  corn  for  chick- 
en feed  and  grits,  both  for  customers  and  for  the 
retail  trade.  However,  on  May  17  Mr.  Shanback 
closed  the  gate  of  this  turbine  wheel  mill  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  leaving  the  mill.  Plans  for  any  future 
operation  had  not  developed  at  that  time. 


LAKESIDE  MILLS 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Lakeside  Mills,  Route  3,  Kinston,  located  on  South 
West  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Neuse,  has  been  a 
water  mill  in  operation  probably  from  Revolutionary 
War  days.  Many  years  ago  it  was  called  the  Cobb 
Mill  and  still  later  was  Kelleys  Mill.  Richard  King 
purchased  this  mill  about  1929,  and  since  1939  it 
has  been  owned  and  operated  by  his  son,  H.  R.  King. 

Lakeside  Mills  has  about  five  employees  with  a 
payroll  of  about  $8,000  a  year,  and  operates  four 
trucks  within  a  radius  of  approximately  30  miles  in 
picking  up  grain  and  delivering  meal  and  feed.  Meal 
is  still  the  principal  product  and  about  1,500,000 
pounds  are  produced  each  year.  The  mill  also  pro- 
duces about  ten  tons  of  laying  mash  and  about  ten 
tons  of  hog  ration  annually. 

Tidl's  Mill — Tull's  Mill,  located  ten  or  twelve  miles 
above  Lakeside  Mills  on  the  same  stream,  has  been 
in  operation  for  75  years  or  more.  It  grinds  corn 
for  corn  meal  only,  producing  no  feed. 


LEE  MILLING  CO. 

Norwood,  N.  C. 

Lee  Milling  Co.,  Norwood,  was  started  in  1945 
and  is  owned  individually  by  T.  Herbert  Lee.  The 
firm  started  with  the  operation  of  a  corn  meal  mill 
and  in  producing  poultry  and  cattle  feed,  amounting 
annually  to  approximately  2,000  tons  of  feed  and 
150,000  pounds  of  corn  meal.  The  firm  also  handles 
flour,  grain  of  all  kinds  and  fertilizer,  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  approximately  $300,000  a  year. 

The  Norwood  Grain  Drying  and  Storage  Co.  is 
also  being  started  with  Mr.  Lee  as  manager.  This 
firm  will  receive,  condition  and  store  grain  on  a  fee 
basis,  drying,  cleaning  and  insuring  wheat  and  shell- 
ing and  preparing  corn.  It  also  will  handle  corn, 
oats,  milo  and  other  grains,  and  will  buy  and  clean 
lespedeza  for  seed  purposes.  This  plant,  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  70,000  bushels,  will  be  ready  by 
harvest  time,  and  growers  will  be  able  to  get  gov- 
ernment loans  up  to  parity  prices  in  the  support  pro- 
gram.   The  business  will  be  bonded. 


R.  B.  WILLIAMS 

Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

R.  B.  Williams,  Route  4,  Mount  Olive,  operates  a 
corn  meal  mill  on  a  historic  site  that  has  been  used 
as  a  corn  mill  for  120  years  or  more.  The  mill  was 
established  with  an  overshot  water  wheel  around 


1930  by  Jesse  J.  Baker  and  was  long  known  as  the 
Baker  Mill.  About  100  years  or  more  ago  the  mill 
was  purchased  by  Robert  Williams,  and  after  his 
death,  was  operated  by  his  son,  James  H.  Williams, 
for  probably  35  years.  In  1927,  Albert  J.  Williams 
(not  related  to  the  other  Williams  family)  purchased 
the  mill  and  operated  it  until  1942  when  Robert  B. 
Williams,  his  son,  began  its  operation.  Three  or  four 
different  buildings  have  been  erected  and  either 
burned  or  rotted  down  before  the  present  substantial 
building  was  erected. 

"White  Cabin"  waterground  corn  meal  is  the  chief 
product  of  this  mill,  which  produces  about  75,000 
pounds  a  year,  both  in  custom  and  for-sale  grinding. 
Last  year  Mr.  Williams  started  the  production  of 
chicken  feed  under  the  "Wilco"  brand  and  is  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of  about  15  tons  a  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Williams  has  the 
top  rock  with  which  the  mill  originally  ground  corn. 
The  bed  rock  was  worn  out  years  ago.  For  many 
years  a  burr  mill  was  operated  for  grinding  flour, 
but  this  was  abandoned  around  1915.  Another  in- 
teresting note  is  that  this  mill  was  burned  by  the 
Yankees  when  they  came  through  this  State  near  the 
end  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  The  building 
also  burned  in  November,  1948,  and  was  rebuilt  last 
year. 


CHINA  GROVE  ROLLER  MILLS 

China  Grove,  N.  C. 

The  China  Grove  Roller  Mills  had  a  very  modest 
beginning  in  the  early  1880s  as  a  cane  mill,  grinding 
the  juice  from  the  cane  and  boiling  it  until  it  be- 
came delicious  home-made  molasses.  A  sawmill  was 
added  in  1883  and  a  grist  mill  in  1884,  the  first  stones 
having  been  imported  burr  stones  from  France. 
M.  M.  Ketchie  was  the  principal  operator  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  beginning  and  had  two  partners,  Jackson 
Sechler  and  I.  Frank  Patterson. 

In  1895  the  industry  was  incorporated  as  the  China 
Grove  Roller  Mills  and  about  that  time  abandoned 
its  original  activities  of  molasses  making  and  saw- 
milling.  J.  F.  Cooper  bought  stock  and  took  over 
operation  as  president  and  general  manager.  He 
retired  as  manager  in  1941,  but  continued  as  presi- 
dent until  his  death  last  year.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hanna 
then  became  president  and  G.  A.  Ketchie,  son  of  one 
of  the  original  founders,  is  vice-president.  Mean- 
while, W.  L.  Cooper,  son  of  the  former  president, 
who  previously  had  been  secretary  of  the  firm,  was 
promoted  to  secretary-treasurer  in  1940,  since  which 
time  he  has  also  been  general  manager.  Thirty  or 
more  citizens  of  the  community  are  stockholders  in 
the  firm. 

When  first  incorporated  the  capitalization  of  the 
company  was  $10,000,  later  increased  to  $20,000. 
The  plant  and  equipment  now  have  a  valuation  of 
approximately  $40,000.  Storage  capacity  is  provid- 
ed for  8,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  firm  employs  six 
workers  and  operates  one  truck  which  distributes 
the  mill's  products  to  about  125  retail  customers  in 
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an  area  represented  by  a  40-mile  radius  from  China 
Grove. 

"Home  Rule  "self-rising  and  "Our  Best"  plain  are 
the  principal  brands  of  flour  produced  at  the  120- 
barrel  mill.  Probably  10  percent  of  the  production 
is  custom  grinding.  The  firm  packs  fresh  ground 
corn  meal,  and  produces  mixed  feed  and  mill  feed 
for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 


COLE'S  MILLING  CO. 

Denton,  N.  C. 

Cole's  Milling  Co.  at  Denton  was  established  as 
the  Snyder  Milling  Co.  in  1915  by  a  local  stock  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Snyder  as  the  controlling  stockholder 
and  the  operator.  In  1925  the  business  was  bought 
by  J.  A.  Cole  and  W.  H.  Rush,  brothers-in-law  and 
partners,  and  was  operated  until  about  four  years 
ago  as  the  Rush  &  Cole  Milling  Co.  The  business 
was  bought  in  1946  by  J.  H.  and  M.  P.  Cole,  sons  of 
J.  A.  Cole,  and  is  operated  as  a  partnership. 

The  plant  still  operates  the  50-barrel  flour  mill 
with  which  it  started,  operates  a  three-stand  rolled 
corn  meal  mill  and  produces  hog  rations,  laying 
mash  and  mill  feed.  The  plant  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  approximately  $40,000  and  the  annual 
gross  business  is  about  $100,000,  probably  25  per- 
cent of  which  is  in  custom  work.  The  plant  employs 
four  workers  and  operates  one  truck  in  supplying 
the  jobbing  trade  in  an  area  covered  by  a  10-mile 
radius  from  Denton.  The  Cole  brothers  also  operate 
a  seed  cleaning  plant,  a  hardware  store  and  are 
agents  for  Smith-Douglas  fertilizers. 

Approximately  800  bushels  of  flour  are  produced 
annually,  the  main  brand  being  "Midget  Marvel". 
"Cole's"  feeds  are  produced  to  the  extent  of  about 
200  tons  annually,  and  the  firm  also  produces  and 
distributes  about  40,000  pounds  of  meal  a  year.  Stor- 
age space  is  provided  for  about  4,000  bushels  of 
grain. 


REITZEL  MILLING  CO. 

Denton,  N.  C. 

Reitzel  Milling  Co.,  Denton,  was  built  in  the  late 
1890s  and  was  operated  for  a  number  of  years  by 
present  and  former  operators  of  the  Clinard  Milling 
Co.  in  High  Point.  H.  Boyd  Reitzel,  who  operated 
the  mill  on  lease  for  a  brief  period,  purchased  it  sev- 
eral years  ago  from  the  Clinard  interests  and  has 
since  operated  it  as  sole  owner. 

A  large  part  of  the  business  is  in  flour  milling  and 
Mr.  Reitzel  continues  to  mill  and  package  flour  for 
distribution  by  and  under  the  name  of  the  Clinard 
Milling  Co.  The  mill  has  also  produced  flour  for 
other  large  mills  and  supplied  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  with  flour  during  the  war  period.  The  plant 
valuation  is  around  $15,000  and  the  annual  gross 
business  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  With 
one  helper,  Mr.  Reitzel  supplies  mill  products  for 
jobbers  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Denton. 

The  50-barrel  capacity  mill  produces  probably 
5,000  barrels  of  flour  annually,  about  one-half  of 


OLD  DAVIS  MILL  SITE  AGAIN 
HUMS  IN  MEAL-FEED  GRINDING 

Listen  to  the  water  mill 

All  the  livelong  day. 

How  the  clicking  of  the  wheel 

Wears  the  hours  away. —  (Old  Song.) 

Again  the  clicking  of  the  wheels  on  the  Old  Davis  Mill 
site  on  Davis  Creek,  near  Hiddenite,  redolent  of  bygone 
days,  is  evidence  that  again  the  wheat,  corn  and  other 
products  of  the  farmers  of  Alexander  County  are  being 
turned  into  meal  and  feed  but  under  more  modern  condi- 
tions and  with  modern  additions. 

The  Old  Davis  Mill  was  located  near  the  far-famed  Davis 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  with  its  Davis  Hotel  containing  100 
rooms,  which  burned  in  1925.  Five  years  later  the  old  mill, 
which  had  served  the  countryside  for  many  years,  also  went 
up  in  smoke.  Sometime  ago  this  site  was  purchased  by  A. 
L.  Gerald,  Salisbury  businessman,  who  erected  a  new  mill- 
house,  installed  new  corn  meal  and  feed  machinery  and 
equipped  the  mill  with  two  large  steel  water  wheels,  26  by 
4  feet.  Also  a  small  generator  was  installed  to  provide 
electric  lighting  for  the  plant. 

This  water  power  arrangement  needs  further  explanation. 

The  two  water  wheels  installed  provide  for  teamwork  and 
a  contradiction  of  the  old  song  that  "The  mill  will  never 
grind  with  the  waters  that  have  passed."  The  first  of  these 
two  large  wheels  is  an  overshot  wheel  turned  by  the  water 
as  it  comes  from  the  race.  The  other  is  an  undershot  wheel 
which  this  same  water  turns  in  an  opposite  direction  just 
after  it  has  passed  over  the  overshot  wheel.  Water  is  sup- 
plied from  a  dam  located  one  mile  above  the  mill  on  Davis 
Creek,  and  reaches  the  mill  through  a  flume  or  race  dug  by 
slave  labor  in  1842,  when  the  first  mill  was  installed.  The 
race  is  supplemented  by  wooden  flumes  where  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  meal  and  feed  mills,  a  new  industry 
has  been  added,  also  operated  by  the  power  generated  by 
these  water  wheels.  The  Hiddenite  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Co.  has  combined  a  modern  ice  plant  with  300  freezer  locker 
units  for  the  citizens  of  Alexander  County.  The  new  plant 
is  equipped  with  an  apple  storage  room,  51  by  61  feet,  to 
handle  one  of  the  important  products  of  the  county.  It  is 
also  equipped  to  clean  and  dress  chickens  and  to  store  meat, 
fish,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


which  is  custom  grinding.  The  main  brand  is  "Snow 
Girl",  plain  and  self-rising.  The  firm  also  produces 
corn  meal  and  "Super"  mixed  and  mill  feeds,  and 
also  is  jobber  for  poultry,  hog  and  cattle  feeds.  The 
storage  capacity  is  12,000  bushels  of  grains. 


BANNER  ROLLER  MILLS,  INC. 

Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

The  Banner  Roller  Mills,  Inc.,  Lincolnton,  occu- 
pies a  plant  erected  in  1908  by  Ramseur  Bros.,  direct 
descendants  of  operators  of  Ramseur's  Mill  on  South 
Fork  River,  far-famed  as  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary 
battle.  After  operation  by  Ramseur  Bros,  for  a 
few  years,  the  plant  changed  hands  several  times, 
and  in  1924  was  purchased  by  a  partnership,  includ- 
ing S.  S.  Carpenter,  J.  L.  Hallman,  Calvin  Carpenter 
and  W.  B.  Mullen.  One  of  the  original  partners, 
J.  L.  Hallman,  and  two  sons  of  another  partner,  W. 
B.  Mullen,  became  the  principal  owners,  and  in  April 
of  this  year  the  firm  was  incorporated,  with  Mr. 
Hallman  as  president;  Carl  C.  Mullen,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  E.  T.  Mullen,  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Banner  Roller  Mills  produce  scratch  feed  for 
poultry  and  mixed  feed  for  hogs,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 2,000  tons  annually.     It  is  sold  under 
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the  "Banner"  brand.  Flour  brands  include  "Caro- 
lina Queen"  and  "White  Satin".  The  mill  also  pro- 
duces "Indian  Cornmeal"  to  the  extent  of  about 
150,000  pounds  annually.  A  large  part  of  the  mill's 
business  is  custom  grinding,  and  it  also  has  an  ex- 
change arrangement  with  farmers  in  Lincoln  and 
surrounding  counties. 

The  plant  operates  three  trucks  over  a  radius  of 
about  75  miles  from  Lincolnton  and  employs  ten 
workers.  The  firm  also  is  jobber  for  "Western 
Light,"  a  hard  wheat  flour,  and  for  mixed  cattle  and 
poultry  feed,  and  also  operates  a  cotton  gin. 


his  flour  and  feeds.  And,  in  relaxed  moments,  his 
mind  mill  grinds  out  home-spun  philosophies  and 
observations  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  customers 
and  visitors. 


RICHFIELD  MILLING  CO. 

Richfield,  N.  C. 

Richfield  Milling  Co.,  in  northwestern  Stanly 
County,  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1910  as 
the  Spring  Milling  Co.  In  1918  it  was  reorganized 
as  a  partnership  in  which  R.  L.  Austin,  manager, 
had  one-half  interest  and  W.  J.  Fisher  and  G.  W. 
Miller  each  had  one-fourth  interest.  In  1935  Mr. 
Fisher  bought  Mr.  Austin's  half  interest  and  has 
been  active  head  of  the  business  since,  until  recently. 
Due  to  his  health,  his  son-in-law,  J.  T.  Ford,  acts  as 
general  manager.  G.  W.  Miller  is  president  and 
Mr.  Fisher  has  the  titles  of  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager. 

The  Richfield  Milling  Co.  produces  around  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  plain  and  self-rising  flour  annually, 
probably  25  percent  of  which  is  custom  grinding. 
"Purity"  is  the  flour  brand  name.  About  50,000 
pounds  of  meal  are  produced  annually,  probably  one- 
half  custom  grinding,  the  remainder  sold  as  "Best" 
meal.  "Superior"  brand  feeds  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry  amounts  to  1500  tons  annually,  about  half  of 
which  is  custom  grinding. 

Plant  and  equipment  have  a  valuation  of  approx- 
imately $15,000.  The  firm  has  six  employees  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  around  $12,000.  One  salesman 
and  one  truck  cover  an  area  embraced  in  a  25-mile 
radius  of  Richfield  and  distribution  is  through  150 
retail  stores. 


T.  J.  SMITH'S  MILL 

Concord,  N.  C. 

T.  J.  Smith's  Mill  was  established  at  Concord  in 
1937,  after  T.  J.  Smith  had  purchased  the  Mcintosh 
Mill  at  Denver  in  Lincoln  County  and  moved  the 
building  and  equipment,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  It 
required  about  six  months  to  tear  down,  remove  the 
mill  piecemeal  over  the  intervening  40  miles  and 
rebuild  it  in  Concord.  The  35-barrel  mill  has  been 
increased  to  a  60-barrel  capacity,  and  a  new  hammer 
mill  has  been  installed  for  feed,  in  addition  to  the 
corn  mill. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  may  be  described  as  a  corn  mill 
philosopher,  operates  the  mill  with  one  helper.  He 
produces  "High  Prize"  plain  and  self-rising  flour, 
T.  J.  Smith's  mixed  feeds  and  makes  a  specialty  of 
T.  J.  Smith's  white  bolted  corn  meal,  which  has  a 
ready  sale  in  the  surrounding  community,  along  with 


ROCKWELL  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Rockwell,  N.  C. 

Rockwell  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockwell,  was  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  in  1929  by  C.  M.  Crowell,  who 
has  been  sole  owner  and  operator  of  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Milling  Co.  at  nearby  Mount  Pleasant  since  1918. 
Mr.  Crowell  is  president  of  the  corporation ;  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Hahn,  is  vice-president  and 
his  son-in-law,  John  Hahn,  is  secretary-treasurer 
and  has  been  general  manager  since  1930. 

The  mill  property  and  equipment  have  a  valuation 
of  approximately  $40,000.  The  firm  operates  two 
trucks  over  an  area  represented  by  a  radius  of  15 
miles  from  Rockwell,  which  is  located  on  the  Yadkin 
Railroad  in  the  southern  section  of  Rowan  County. 
Probably  one-half  of  the  mill's  production  is  in  cus- 
tom grinding  and  it  is  distributor  of  Spartan  feeds, 
produced  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Storage  capacity  is 
provided  for  10,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Rockwell  Milling  Co.  produces  "Red  Circle" 
plain  and  self-rising  flour  in  its  100-barrel  mill, 
grinds  bolted  corn  meal  and  produces  "Rockwell's 
Mixed  Feeds"  for  poultry  and  livestock  and  "Big 
Chick"  scratch  feed  for  poultry. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  MILLING  CO. 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Milling  Co.  was  organized  in 
1908,  started  and  operated  for  a  decade  by  and  under 
the  name  of  Foil  Bros.  In  1918  the  mill  was  bought 
and  has  since  been  operated  by  C.  M.  Crowell  as 
sole  owner.  Mr.  Crowell  is  also  president  and  prin- 
cipal stock  owner  of  the  nearby  Rockwell  Milling 
Co.  at  Rockwell. 

This  mill  does  a  gross  business  of  around  $75,000 
annually.  One  salesman  and  three  trucks  operate 
within  an  area  embraced  in  a  40-mile  radius  from 
Mount  Pleasant.  Six  workers  are  employed  regular- 
ly. The  firm  has  storage  space  for  about  20,000 
bushels  of  grain,  extensive  warehouse  space  having 
been  added  recently. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Milling  Co.  produces  about 
7,200  barrels  of  flour  annually,  probably  40  percent 
of  which  is  custom  grinding.  Principal  brands  are 
"Every  Day"  self-rising  and  "Cream  of  Wheat"  plain 
flour.  It  also  produces  probably  25,000  pounds  of 
meal  annually,  and  a  relative  amount  of  mixed  and 
mill  feeds  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 


ROCKY  CREEK  MILLS 

Turnersburg,  N.  C. 

Rocky  Creek  Mills,  Turnersburg,  was  organized 
and  started  around  1860  by  Wilfred  Turner.  At 
that  time  the  long  forgotten  paddle  wheel  was  used 
for  power  to  grind  corn  meal  and  wholewheat  flour 
on  the  burr  mill.    Later  the  grain  mill  was  purchased 
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by  two  sons-in-law  of  the  founder,  Stimpson  and 
Steele,  who  installed  a  roller  mill  and  enlarged  the 
buildings  around  1890.  The  feed  mill  was  installed 
around  1900.  Around  1920  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Watts  who  operated  it  for  six  years  as  the  Laura 
Ella  Watts  Mill.  It  was  then  purchased  by  Dr.  P.  C. 
Jurney,  Norris  Steele  and  Clarence  Stimpson,  three 
relatives  or  in-laws  of  the  earlier  Stimpson  and 
Steele  owners.  They  operated  the  mill  as  the  Tur- 
nersburg  Mfg.  Co.  until  1942  when  it  was  bought 
by  C.  V.  Hinkle,  Jr.,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Rocky  Creek  Mills,  so  named  for  Rocky  Creek, 
on  which  the  clam  is  located. 

The  mill  produces  around  8,000  barrels  of  flour 
annually,  probably  three-fourths  of  which  is  custom 
milling.  The  remainder  is  sold  under  the  "Rocky 
Creek"  brand.  Meal  amounts  to  probably  80,000 
pounds  a  year,  of  which  around  three-fourths  is 
custom  ground.  The  balance  is  sold  under  the 
"Laurel  Thicket"  brand.  Storage  capacity  is  pro- 
vided for  25,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  mill  has  only 
two  employees,  and  its  products  cover  an  area  em- 
braced in  a  20-mile  radius  from  Turnersburg.  The 
mill  has  no  truck  deliveries  of  its  products.  All 
products  are  handled  by  the  customers.  M.  J.  Good- 
en  has  been  head  miller  at  this  site  for  24  years. 

An  interesting  note  is  that  power  for  this  mill 
was  first  obtained  by  the  now  obsolete  paddle  wheel. 
Later  a  turbine  wheel  was  used  for  many  years. 
Power  is  now  secured  from  a  metal  overshot  water 
wheel  8  feet  wide  and  18  feet  in  diameter.  This 
wheel  furnishes  power  for  grinding  flour,  meal  and 
feed.  Another  interesting  note  is  that  the  top  of 
this  three-story  mill,  located  close  to  the  bank  of 
Rocky  Creek,  is  just  about  on  a  level  with  the  bridge 
over  the  creek  on  U.  S.  Highway  21,  north  of  States- 
ville.  In  addition  to  the  flour,  meal  and  feed  mills, 
the  Rocky  Creek  Mills  operates  a  cotton  yarn  mill, 
cotton  gins  and  the  Turnersburg  General  Store. 


area  of  distribution  and  the  products  are  distributed 
by  truck.  The  firm  has  seven  employees  and  has 
storage  capacity  of  18,000  bushels. 


GRIMES  MILLING  CO. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Grimes  Milling  Co.,  Salisbury,  came  into  existence 
in  1905  when  J.  Percy  Grimes  purchased  the  former 
Old  North  State  Milling  Co.  from  Shuping  and  asso- 
ciates. The  plant  consisted  of  a  burr  flour  mill  and 
a  meal  mill  with  by-products  of  mill  feed.  Mr. 
Grimes,  the  purchaser,  is  a  son  of  John  D.  Grimes, 
who,  with  his  brother,  started  the  Grimes  Bros.  Mill- 
ing Co.  in  Lexington  and  a  brother  of  L.  M.  Grimes, 
owner  of  the  Lexington  plant.  The  Salisbury  mill 
was  operated  by  the  purchaser  until  five  or  six  years 
ago,  since  which  time  his  son,  John  D.  Grimes,  name- 
sake of  his  grandfather,  has  been  manager  of  the 
mill. 

Grimes  Milling  Co.  operates  a  100-barrel  flour 
mill,  selling  its  flour  under  the  brand  name  of 
"Grimes'  Best".  Meal  is  sold  under  the  "Grimes" 
brand  and  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  is  sold 
as  "Grimes'  Feed".  Products  of  the  mill  are  dis- 
tributed over  an  area  embraced  in  a  radius  of  about 
50  miles  from  Salisbury.     One  salesman  covers  the 


RICE  AND  RATLEDGE 

Woodleaf,  N.  C. 

Rice  and  Ratledge,  Woodleaf,  operators  of  the 
Third  Creek  Roller  Mills,  is  a  fifth  generation  activ- 
ity dating  back  100  years  or  more.  It  was  known  as 
the  Old  File  Mill  but  had  previously  been  operated 
by  "Old  Man"  Turner,  father-in-law  of  Tobias  File. 
Down  the  line  the  mill  went  into  the  hands  of  W.  F. 
Rice,  who  died  in  1926,  and  to  his  son-in-law,  G.  W. 
Ratledge,  who  is  now  more  interested  in  farming 
and  whose  son,  E.  W.  Ratledge,  operates  the  mill. 
Mr.  Rice  had  operated  a  burr  mill  on  the  site  and 
later  installed  a  small  roller  mill.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Ratledge  joined  him  in  1914  when  extensive 
improvements  were  made. 

The  mill  was  rebuilt,  a  larger  roller  mill,  55-barrel, 
was  installed  and  the  present  corn  mill  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  grinding  facilities  used  for  many  years. 
Additional  storage  space  was  built  and  a  cleaning 
section  installed  in  1937.  The  first  hammer  mill  was 
put  in  in  1930  and  another  added  in  1947.  The  old 
building  now  contains  splendid  equipment.  The  mill 
was  operated  for  many  years  by  water  power,  and 
two  turbine  water  wheels  are  still  in  operation  in 
addition  to  two  motors  which  were  installed  in  1937. 
The  wooden  dam  across  Third  Creek  has  been  re- 
paired through  the  years  as  required. 

The  mill  continues  to  do  a  lot  of  custom  grinding. 
This  mill  produces  5,000  or  more  barrels  of  flour 
each  year,  selling  most  of  it  under  the  brand  name 
of  "Golden  Harvest".  It  produces  probably  75,000 
pounds  of  meal  annually,  sold  as  Third  Creek  Roller 
Mills  waterground  meal.  The  feed  is  sold  as  Rice 
and  Ratledge  mixed  feeds,  the  production  amounting 
to  800  tons  a  year.  The  firm  has  elevator  and  sacked 
storage  space  for  about  10,000  bushels.  The  firm 
employs  four  workers,  including  one  salesman,  and 
operates  two  trucks  in  the  area  of  distribution. 


HICKORY  FLOUR  MILLS 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

Hickory  Flour  Mills,  Hickory,  manufacturing 
flour,  meal  and  feed,  was  started  in  1919  by  Clon- 
inger  Bros.  In  the  early  1920s  the  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  S.  S.  Rowe,  who  operated  it  until  1944, 
when  the  present  owners  bought  the  business.  They 
are  G.  D.  Drum  and  two  sons,  Ted  Drum,  manager 
of  the  plant,  and  J.  Clifton  Drum,  operating  as  part- 
ners. 

Self-rising  corn  meal  is  a  new  product  started  by 
this  firm  earlier  this  year.  The  product  is  a  high 
grade  of  straight  corn  meal  with  chemical  ingredients 
added  to  produce  the  self-rising  effect.  Due  to  its 
inauguration,  the  business  in  corn  meal  is  developing 
extensively.  The  firm  produces  approximately  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  corn  meal  a  year  under  the  "Old  Hick- 
ory" brand,  which  includes  both  the  plain  and  the 
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COULDN'T  GET  CUSTOMER'S  MEAL 
FINE  ENOUGH;  SAND  FIXED  HIM 

Tastes  differ  in  the  type  of  corn  meal  wanted  now  as  in 
earlier  times.  Probably  15  or  20  corn  mills  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  now  producing  self-rising  meal.  The  number  of 
such  mills  is  increasing  and  self-rising  meal  is  now  a  popu- 
lar and  delectable  product.  Officers  of  the  Meadows  Mill 
Co.,  North  Wilkesboro,  manufacturers  of  corn  meal  mills, 
are  authorities  for  the  statement  that  residents  of  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  State  want  their  meal  ground  as  fine  as 
possible;  citizens  in  the  central  area  prefer  medium-ground 
meal,  and  western  North  Carolina  people  prefer  coarse- 
ground  meal. 

This  item  deals  with  a  miller  in  the  central  section  of  the 
State  who  had  trouble  grinding  corn  fine  enough  for  one  of 
his  customers.  Every  time  this  customer  brought  his  bag 
of  corn  to  the  mill  he  insisted  that  the  meal  be  ground 
finer.  The  miller  ground  the  meal  as  fine  as  possible,  but 
the  customer  insisted  that  it  be  ground  still  finer.  The 
miller  kept  protesting  and  the  customer  kept  insisting. 
Finally  the  miller  decided  the  matter  had  gone  far  enough. 

The  customer  brought  his  corn  to  the  mill,  insisted  on 
finer  meal,  then  went  into  the  business  area  on  other  mat- 
ters. The  miller  dumped  the  corn  into  the  hopper  and  raised 
the  water  gate.  Then  he  took  a  cigar  box  and  filled  it  with 
nearby  fine  white  sand.  This  he  sprinkled  in  the  meal  as 
it  came  from  the  spout.  He  got  a  second  box  of  sand  and 
sprinkled  it  in.  The  customer  picked  up  his  meal  and  went 
home. 

In  due  time  he  was  back  complaining  that  the  last  meal 
apparently  had  grit  in  it.  The  miller  was  at  the  time  in  the 
process  of  sharpening  his  millstones.  He  informed  the  cus- 
tomer that  in  trying  to  grind  his  meal  so  fine  that  portions 
of  the  stone  were  worn  off  and  part  of  it  had  gone  into  his 
meal.  That  was  why  he  was  required  to  sharpen  the 
stones. 

The  customer  decided  that  thereafter  he  would  eat  coars- 
er meal. 


newer  self-rising  meal.  Flour  production  amounts  to 
approximately  31,000  cwt.  under  the  brand  names 
of  "Ever-ready",  "Carnation",  and  "Yellow  Lilly". 
Feed  production  reaches  around  3,100  tons  annually 
and  goes  under  the  trade  name  of  "Hickory  Mixed 
Feed". 

Hickory  Flour  Mills  operates  five  trucks  in  the  de- 
livery of  its  products  over  a  radius  of  75  miles  from 
Hickory.  It  employs  15  workers  and  has  an  annual 
payroll  of  approximately  $26,000.  The  plant  has  a 
storage  capacity  of  38,000  bushels  of  grain. 


DENNIS  BROS. 

Norwood,  N.  C. 
Dennis  Bros.,  Norwood,  last  year  started  a  new 
plant  for  manufacturing  flour,  meal  and  feed.    This 
firm  is  off  to  a  fine  start  and  prospects  are  good  for 
splendid  expansion. 


RIVER  VIEW  MILLING  CO. 

Norwood,  N.  C. 
River  View  Milling  Co.,  Norwood,  is  a  relatively 
new  firm,  but  a  corn  mill,  and  later  a  burr  mill  for 
grinding  wholewheat  flour,  has  been  in  operation  on 
the  site  for  close  to  200  years.  Operation  of  the  mill 
is  indicated  in  an  old  deed  of  one  and  one-half  acres 
dated  December  1,  1763,  from  Nath  Gibson  to  Shad- 
rach  Bryan.  In  1826  a  deed  shows  the  transfer  of 
this  site  from  John  Thompson,  Sr.,  to  Thomas  Tom- 
linson  for  $150.    It  was  designated  as  the  southwest 


side  of  Rocky  River,  three  miles  above  the  point 
where  Rocky  River  entered  the  Yadkin  River. 

For  many  years  it  was  known  as  Lowder's  Mill 
and  was  famous  for  both  its  corn  meal  and  whole- 
wheat flour.  The  overshot  water  wheel  used  for 
more  than  a  century  was  replaced  in  1910  with  a 
turbine  wheel,  and  recently  the  operators  began 
using  electricity  for  power.  The  roller  mill  replaced 
the  burr  mill  in  1914.  Officers  of  the  company  are 
E.  L.  Lefler,  president,  and  D.  E.  Lefler,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  firm  now  produces  annually  about 
5,000  barrels  of  flour,  750  tons  of  feeds  for  cattle, 
poultry  and  hogs,  and  60,000  pounds  of  meal,  and 
distributes  its  products  over  an  area  covered  by  a 
radius  of  30  miles  from  the  mill. 


STEGALL  MILLING  CO. 

Marshville,  N.  C. 
The  Stegall  Milling  Co.,  Marshville,  was  started 
in  1933  by  W.  C.  and  K.  S.  Stegall,  who  operated  a 
small  mill  for  grinding  meal.  Later  G.  B.  Stegall 
became  a  partner,  and  still  later  Tom  E.  Stegall,  son 
of  W.  C.  Stegall,  bought  out  the  interest  of  K.  S. 
Stegall  in  the  business.  It  is  now  a  three-way  part- 
nership. The  plant  was  burned  out  in  1948,  rebuilt 
and  started  again.  The  firm  continues  to  grind  corn 
and  sell  meal,  and  produces  about  150  tons  a  year 
of  "Stegall's  Laying  Mash."  The  firm  started  once 
to  prepare  for  manufacturing  flour  but  decided 
against  it.  The  principal  business  is  buying,  selling 
and  hauling  grains  and  feeds. 


HUNTING  CREEK  MILLING  CO. 

RFD,  Hamptonville,  N.  C. 

Hunting  Creek  Milling  Co.,  Hamptonville,  located 
in  northern  Iredell  County,  was  established  as  far 
back  as  1844  as  a  cotton  mill.  For  many  years  the 
mill  contained  wooden  cogs  and  wooden  shafts  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  old  building  as  show  pieces. 
The  date  1844  scratched  on  a  huge  stone  may  or  may 
not  indicate  the  time  the  mill  started.  Just  when  it 
became  a  grain  mill  is  not  definitely  known,  but  a 
burr  mill  for  grinding  wholewheat  flour  was  operated 
for  many  years.  This  was  known  as  the  Nicholson 
Mill  for  many  years,  and  in  1918  it  was  purchased 
by  Barnard  who  installed  a  roller  mill  and  operated 
it  as  Barnard's  Mill.  In  its  earlier  years  the  mill 
was  probably  operated  by  the  old  paddle  wheel  power 
and  later  probably  by  an  overshot  water  wheel.  The 
mill  now  uses  both  turbine  wheel  water  power  and 
electric  power.  A  hammer  mill  for  grinding  feed 
was  installed  in  1925. 

For  several  years  the  mill  has  been  operated  by 
three  partners,  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville,  Dan 
Long,  Cycle,  and  T.  W.  Keller,  who  manages  and 
operates  the  mill  with  two  or  three  helpers.  Prob- 
ably half  of  the  business  handled  is  custom  work. 
The  mill  operates  one  truck  for  the  distribution  of 
its  products  up  to  a  distance  of  35  miles.  It  has 
storage  facilities  for  5,000  bushels  of  grain. 

"Pure  Maid"  is  the  principal  brand  of  plain  and 
self-rising  flour  produced  in  the  25-barrel  mill.   Mix- 
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ed  feed  is  produced  for  cattle  and  hogs.  "Our  Owl 
Special"  is  the  principal  brand  of  both  plain  and 
self-rising  meal  produced.  This  firm  started  the 
production  of  self-rising  meal  last  February  and 
within  a  few  months  had  developed  this  product  to 
the  point  that  about  30%  of  the  meal  production  was 
in  the  new  self-rising  type. 

In  the  summertime  this  mill  operates  a  bathing 
beach  on  the  rocky  edge  of  its  mill  lake. 


McLAMB  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dunn,  N.  C. 

McLamb  Supply  Co.,  Dunn,  started  in  1940  as  the 
McLamb  Flour  Mill.  F.  N.  McLamb  started  the 
business  with  a  25-barrel  flour  mill,  and  in  1943 
added  a  50-barrel  unit,  giving  a  75-barrel  capacity. 
The  corn  mill  was  started  in  1944,  and  one  line  of 
hog  feed  has  been  added  to  the  regular  mill  feed. 
Later  the  firm  name  was  changed  when  the  supply 
business  was  added.  M.  0.  McLamb,  a  brother,  has 
acquired  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  business. 

While  still  doing  an  extensive  custom  business  in 
all  three  types  of  mill  products,  the  McLamb  Supply 
Co.,  producing  approximately  7,200  barrels  of  flour 
annually,  markets  self-rising  flour  under  the  "Hot 
Biscuit"  brand  and  its  plain  flour  as  "Chicken  Pas- 
try" ;  450,000  pounds  of  meal  are  produced  annually, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  marketed  as  "McLamb 
Meal" ;  the  mill  produces  approximately  350  tons  of 
feed  annually,  a  large  part  of  it  the  by-products  of 
the  corn  and  flour  mills. 

McLamb  Supply  Co.  has  plant  and  equipment 
valued  at  around  $16,000.  One  truck  and  one  sales- 
man cover  an  area  embraced  in  a  25-mile  radius 
from  Dunn.  Five  regular  workers  are  employed  and 
the  payroll  amounts  to  $7,000  a  year.  The  plant 
has  elevator  storage  for  15,000  bushels  of  grain  and 
bulk  storage  for  an  additional  35,000  bushels. 


HONEYCUTT  MILLING  CO. 

Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 
The  Honeycutt  Milling  Co.,  Fuquay  Springs,  was 
formerly  owned  and  operated  by  H.  H.  Sessom  for 
about  ten  years  until  K.  R.  Honeycutt  purchased  the 
business  in  May,  1949.  The  plant  consisted  then  of 
only  a  corn  mill,  and  Mr.  Honeycutt  added  the  feed 
mill  six  months  later.  In  addition  to  a  large  amount 
of  custom  grinding,  the  plant  markets  "Honeycutt 
Feeds"  for  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry  and  produces 
corn  meal  at  a  rate  of  around  125,000  pounds  a  year, 
part  of  which  is  marketed  as  "Tar  Heel"  meal.  Mr. 
Honeycutt  has  an  investment  of  approximately  $10,- 
000  and  has  one  salesman  and  one  truck  covering  the 
surrounding  area. 


YADKINVILLE  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 

Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

The  Yadkinville  Roller  Mill  was  built  around  1909 

by  W.  A.   (Art)   Hutchins  and  was  operated  for  a 

number  of  years  by  him  and  his  son-in-law,  J.  D.  L. 

Sampson.    Later  the  mill  was  owned  and /or  operated 


by  C.  F.  Dunnagan,  Ed  Dobbins,  Charles  Gabard, 
D.  M.  Reece,  Carl  Wallace  and  others,  until  it  was 
sold  in  1922  at  a  foreclosure  sale.  During  a  part  of 
its  period  of  operation  up  to  that  time  it  was  a  cor- 
poration. 

At  the  foreclosure  sale  it  was  purchased  by  T.  R. 
Eaton  and  J.  T.  Reece.  Later  partnership  interests 
were  purchased  by  D.  A.  Reynolds  and  W.  L.  Mackey. 
Later  these  interests  were  sold  to  Eaton  and  Reece, 
and  in  1946  Edwin  Eaton  bought  a  third  interest 
from  his  father  and  Reece,  and  has  since  been  man- 
ager of  the  property.  Clingman  Driver  has  been 
miller  for  25  years.  A  few  years  ago  this  firm  pur- 
chased the  Fall  Creek  Milling  Co.  near  East  Bend 
and  has  since  operated  it  largely  for  custom  grind- 
ing. 

The  mill  produces  "Peerless"  plain  and  self-rising 
flour,  "Banner"  feeds  for  poultry  and  hogs  and  pro- 
duces "Peerless"  corn  meal.  Last  June  this  mill 
added  special  equipment  and  began  the  production  of 
self-rising  corn  meal. 

The  Yadkinville  Roller  Mill  Co.  operates  three 
trucks  in  Yadkin  and  surrounding  counties  in  the 
delivery  of  its  products.  It  has  storage  capacity  for 
4,000  bushels  of  grain  and  probably  80%  of  the 
mill's  production  is  in  custom  work.  The  mill  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  several  other  activities  have 
grown  up.  The  firm  operates  two  tin  shops,  handles 
roofing  and  is  also  distributor  for  fertilizer,  feed  and 
field  seeds. 

GUILFORD  COLLEGE  MILLING  CO. 

Guilford,  N.  C. 

Guilford  College  Milling  Co.  was  formed  and  the 
plant  built  in  1915  by  E.  C.  Mackie,  C.  O.  Stuart  and 
O.  R.  Stout,  partners.  The  mill  was  operated  by 
Mr.  Mackie  who  finally  bought  out  both  of  his  part- 
ners and  continued  to  operate  the  mill  for  35  years, 
until  his  death  at  age  79  last  year.  The  mill  produced 
"Carolina  Belle"  and  "Royal  Patent"  flour  and  bolted 
meal,  in  addition  to  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 
During  his  years  of  operation  Mr.  Mackie  was  in 
reality  the  community  miller  for  the  Guilford  Col- 
lege community. 

Following  Mr.  Mackie's  death,  the  mill  was  sold  in 
March,  1950,  to  H.  L.  Newman  and  J.  A.  Coltrane, 
partners,  with  Mr.  Newman  in  charge  of  the  mill. 
The  meal  and  feed  mills  continue  to  operate  largely 
on  a  custom  basis,  and  the  new  owners  may  start  up 
the  flour  mill  again  later. 


REIDSVILLE  FLOUR  MILLS 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Reidsville  Flour  Mills  was  in  operation  more  than 
50  years  ago  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  Walker 
and  Co.  In  1913  the  mill  was  purchased  by  W.  B. 
and  J.  F.  Wray  and  operated  under  that  name  for 
several  years.  Around  1920  W.  B.  Wray  bought  the 
interest  of  J.  F.  Wray,  and  in  1923  R.  G.  Wray  joined 
his  father  as  a  partner  in  the  operation  of  the  mill 
until  his  father's  death  in  1944.  At  that  time  R.  H. 
Wray,  a  brother,  became  a  partner  in  the  business, 
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and  it  is  still  operated  as  a  partnership  by  R.  G.  and 
R.  H.  Wray. 

The  Reidsville  Flour  Mills  do  an  annual  business 
of  around  $100,000.  Eight  workers  are  employed 
to  operate  the  mill,  and  one  salesman  covers  the 
territory  embraced  in  an  area  of  a  50-mile  radius 
from  Reidsville.  Deliveries  of  the  products  are  made 
by  truck.  The  plant  has  a  storage  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 15,000  bushels  of  grain. 

"Pride  of  Reidsville"  and  "Farmers  Choice"  are 
the  principal  brands  of  flour  produced,  and  "Wray's 
Table  Meal"  is  the  principal  brand  of  meal.  Only 
recently  the  firm  has  started  producing  self-rising 
meal.  Only  mill  feed,  the  by-product  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  mills,  is  produced. 


S.  AND  S.  ROLLER  MILLS 

Kernersville,  N.  C. 

The  S.  and  S.  Roller  Mills,  Kernersville,  was  built 
in  1914  and  operated  until  1935  by  Lora  Hendrix  and 
Son.  At  that  time  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Edgar 
Smith  and  C.  F.  Shields,  and  has  since  been  operated 
by  them  as  a  partnership. 

The  S.  and  S.  Mill  property  is  valued  at  around 
$15,000,  while  the  annual  gross  business  amounts 
to  approximately  $18,000.  The  firm  operates  one 
truck  to  deliver  its  products  over  an  area  embraced 
in  a  radius  of  10  or  15  miles  from  Kernersville. 
Three  workers  are  employed.  Storage  is  provided 
for  4,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Probably  half  of  the  mill's  production  is  in  custom 
grinding.  Around  80,000  pounds  of  flour  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  the  surplus  is  sold  under  the 
"Maple  Leaf"  brand.  About  50,000  pounds  of  meal 
are  produced  annually  and  sold  under  the  "Log  Cab- 
in" brand.  Special  mixed  feed  production  reaches 
some  100  tons  a  year. 

CRESCENT  MILLING  CO. 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

The  Crescent  Milling  Co.  plant,  Reidsville,  was 
first  built  and  operated  for  several  years  as  a  to- 
bacco factory  and  was  bought  about  25  years  ago 
by  George  Collie  who  turned  it  into  a  mill.  Later  it 
was  bought  by  Arch  Cook,  and  about  six  years  ago 
Kemp  L.  Smith  purchased  and  has  since  operated 
the  mill  assisted  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  their  two  sons. 

The  Crescent  Milling  Co.  plant  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  around  $15,000.  Probably  60%  of  the 
business  handled  is  custom  grinding.  The  mill  has 
four  employees  and  delivers  its  products  over  an 
area  covered  by  a  15  or  20-mile  radius  from  Reids- 
ville by  truck.  Crescent  produces  "Old  Glory"  plain 
and  self-rising  flour  and  "Old  Fashioned"  corn  meal, 
in  addition  to  the  production  of  mixed  feed  for  poul- 
try, hogs  and  cattle. 


HENDERSON  MILLING  CO. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 
Henderson  Milling  Co.,  Henderson,  has  operated 
for  many  years  until  a  few  years  ago  when  much  of 
the  machinery  was  disposed  of  and  operations  halted 


for  a  time.  About  three  years  ago  C.  T.  Nethery 
purchased  the  mill  property  and  put  it  in  shape 
again.  Since  then  he  has  manufactured  meal  and 
feed  on  the  custom  grinding  basis  entirely.  At  pres- 
ent Mr.  Nethery  sells  only  the  products  from  his 
tolls  and  the  by-products.  Later  he  may  resume 
production  of  meal  and  feed  on  a  sale  basis. 


DIXIE  FEED  MILL 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

The  Dixie  Feed  Mill,  Oxford,  was  started  around 
1932  by  E.  G.  Moss,  who  also  operated  an  ice  plant 
in  connection.  The  business  had  changed  hands  sev- 
eral times  until  1944,  when  R.  L.  Currin  and  F.  R. 
Barlowe  bought  the  milling  plant.  They  operated 
until  1946  when  Mr.  Barlowe  bought  Mr.  Currie's 
interest  and  named  it  the  Dixie  Feed  Mill. 

This  plant  produces  approximately  500,000  pounds 
of  corn  meal  annually,  about  60%  of  which  is  cus- 
tom grinding.  The  remainder  is  sold  under  the 
"Superior"  brand.  Feed  production  amounts  to 
around  900  tons  annually,  about  one-third  of  which 
is  custom  grinding.  The  remainder  is  marketed 
under  the  "Superior"  brand  also. 

Plant  and  equipment  are  valued  at  about  $15,000. 
The  firm  has  one  outside  salesman  and  operates  two 
trucks  selling  its  products  over  an  area  of  probably 
40  miles  from  Oxford.  The  firm  has  five  employees, 
with  a  payroll  annually  of  about  $9,000.  It  has  stor- 
age space  for  around  15,000  bushels  of  grain. 


OXFORD  MILLING  CO. 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

Oxford  Milling  Co.,  Oxford,  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years  and  during  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  operated  by  W.  R.  Frazier,  who 
operated  the  mill  in  the  mill  property  which  is  now 
the  White  Milling  Co.  When  the  lease  expired  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  Mr.  Frazier  erected  a  new  plant 
and  has  been  producing  feed  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Frazier  announces  plans  for  installing  a  corn 
mill  and  chicken  feed  mill  in  his  plant  this  fall  in 
time  for  the  fall  crops.  This  plant  does  all  types  of 
custom  grinding,  which  amounts  to  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  business  handled  and  also  buys  and 
sells  all  kinds  of  grains.  Present  storage  capacity 
is  about  5,000  bushels  of  corn,  wrheat,  soy  beans  and 
other  ingredients. 


WHITE  MILLING  CO. 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

White  Milling  Co.,  Oxford,  was  started  in  1912 
by  J.  F.  White,  who  developed  the  milling  activity 
as  a  part  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  which  he  had 
started  in  1897  and  the  mill  was  an  outgrowth  of  his 
warehouse  business.  The  mill,  known  as  the  White 
Roller  Mills,  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  flour 
and  meal  and  turning  the  by-products  into  feed.  In 
1927  Mr.  White's  son,  James  F.  White,  Jr.,  took  over 
the  business  and  for  a  few  years  leased  the  mill 
property.    He  took  the  business  over  again  the  first 
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of  this  year  and  has  since  operated  it.  In  addition 
to  producing  flour  and  meal  and  mill  feed,  he  has 
installed  a  mixer  and  plans  to  enlarge  the  feed  end 
of  the  business  by  producing  poultry,  cattle  and  hog 
feed. 

The  firm  produces  approximately  12,000  barrels 
of  flour  a  year,  both  for  the  custom  and  sale  trade, 
and  sells  its  flour  under  the  brand  names  "Uniform" 
and  "Sunrise".  Approximately  750,000  pounds  of 
meal  are  produced  annually,  probably  one-fourth  of 
it  custom  grinding.  The  meal  is  marketed  under 
"Our  Best"  brand.  The  firm  has  two  part-time 
salesmen  and  operates  one  truck  in  the  distribution 
of  its  flour  and  meal  over  an  area  embraced  in  a 
radius  of  20  to  30  miles  from  Oxford.  Five  or  six 
workers  are  employed  and  the  payroll  amounts  to 
about  $6,000  a  year.  Storage  capacity  provides  for 
handling  around  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn. 


WALKER  MILLING  CO. 

Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

The  Walker  Milling  Co.,  formerly  Walker  Bros., 
has  been  in  operation  as  a  flour,  meal  and  feed  mill 
for  approximately  50  years.  The  business  operates 
in  a  plant  which  was  erected  around  100  years  ago 
as  a  tobacco  factory.  The  hewn  timbers  are  indica- 
tive of  the  age  of  the  plant.  When  the  plant  was 
converted  into  a  grain  mill  around  1900,  the  firm 
was  then  the  Hillsboro  Milling  and  Mfg.  Co.  In  1917 
the  business  was  purchased  by  Charles  M.  Walker, 
Sr.,  H.  J.  Walker  and  W.  H.  Walker  and  was  operat- 
ed as  Walker  Bros,  until  1946  when  Charles  M. 
Walker,  Jr.,  bought  the  business  and  changed  the 
name  to  Walker  Milling  Co. 

Approximately  half  of  the  business  done  by  this 
firm  is  custom  grinding  for  the  farmers  in  the  area 
surrounding  Hillsboro.  The  firm  produces  around 
6,500  barrels  of  flour  each  year  and  distributes  it 
under  the  "Tip-Top"  brand.  Meal  production 
amounts  to  around  300,000  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
annual  feed  production  is  about  1500  tons.  It  is  sold 
under  the  "Walker's  Mixed  Feed"  brand.  The  Walk- 
er Milling  Co.  plant  and  equipment  are  valued  at 
around  $25,000.  Four  workers  are  employed  at  an 
annual  payroll  of  around  $8,000.  Two  trucks  dis- 
tribute the  products  in  the  surrounding  area. 


HARMONY  MILLING  CO. 

Harmony,  N.  C. 

Harmony  Milling  Co.,  Harmony,  was  organized 
and  started  in  1918  by  N.  Sankey  Gaither,  R.  F. 
Gaither  and  O.  G.  Sills,  who  erected  the  plant  and 
operated  it  for  several  years.  In  1930  the  Gaithers 
bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Sills,  and  in  1935  N.  Sank- 
ey Gaither  bought  the  interest  of  R.  F.  Gaither  and 
has  since  been  sole  owner.  Flour,  meal  and  mill  feed 
were  produced  from  the  beginning. 

The  plant  and  equipment  have  a  valuation  of  ap- 
proximately $12,000,  and  the  annual  gross  business 
handled  by  the  firm  reaches  around  $20,000.  The 
mill  operates  one  truck  delivering  its  products  over 
an  area  embraced  in  a  10-mile  radius  from  Harmony. 


MARTIN'S  MILL  PROBABLY  THE 
SMALLEST  OPERATING  IN  STATE 

Martin's  Mill,  located  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of 
Madison  on  the  Madison-Suttles  Bridge  Road,  is  probably 
the  smallest  meal  and  feed  mill  operating  in  North  Carolina, 
its  size  and  production  contrasting  definitely  with  those  of 
Statesville  Flour  Mills,  Laurinburg  Milling  Co.,  Earle-Ches- 
terfield  Mill  Co.,  Asheville,  Randolph  Mills  and  others  of 
the  larger  operators  in  the  State. 

Martin's  Mill  operates  on  Saturday  mornings  only,  prob- 
ably four  or  five  hours  a  week,  grinds  from  six  to  eight 
bushels  of  meal  and  feed  an  hour,  is  powered  by  an  old 
Buick  automobile  motor  and  is  housed  in  a  one-story  build- 
ing, frame  with  vertical  boards,  about  20  by  40  feet  in 
dimensions. 

This  mill  was  established  in  1915  by  R.  L.  Martin  on  his 
farm  as  a  neighborhood  mill  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
never  operated  other  than  on  Saturday  mornings,  or  on  into 
the  afternoon  when  business  justified.  At  first  it  was  pow- 
ered by  a  gasoline  engine,  also  used  for  threshing  wheat  in 
the  community  and  for  other  purposes.  Later  a  Ford  trac- 
tor, used  at  other  times  on  the  farm,  provided  the  power. 
Power  is  furnished  now  by  a  1923  Buick  motor.  The  motor 
was  in  automobile  until  around  1934,  when  it  was  purchased, 
hooked  up  to  the  mill  and  has  been  turning  the  mill  wheels 
for  the  past  16  years,  with  occasional  tinkering. 

And  the  mill!  It's  a  W.  C.  Meadows  Mill  Co.  mill  (They 
became  Meadows  Mill  Co.  mills  after  19  24,  without  the  W. 
C).  It  was  installed  in  1915  and  has  been  subject  to  the 
picks  for  sharpening  only  every  year  or  so,  running  so  little. 
The  mill  stones  are  vertical,  encased  in  a  wooden  box,  and 
grind  corn  into  meal  and  combinations  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  other  grains  into  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry, 
changing  over  from  meal  to  feed,  or  vice  versa,  on  a  mom- 
ent's notice.     The  rocks  are  24  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Martin  operated  the  mill  for  some  20  years  and  then 
made  arrangements  with  R.  L.  Coleman,  a  neighboring 
farmer,  to  operate  it,  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  mill  does  cus- 
tom grinding  entirely,  taking  toll  from  the  customer's 
product  in  payment  for  grinding.  The  tolls  are  ground  and 
used  on  the  Martin  and  Coleman  farms.  Any  surplus  above 
needs  is  sold. 

And,  this  same  mill  was  the  nemesis  of  R.  Fuller  Martin, 
son  of  the  owner,  for  the  past  eight  years  director  of  the  UC 
Division  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission.  As  young 
Martin  grew  into  his  'teens,  his  father  turned  over  opera- 
tion of  the  mill  to  him.  Just  as  sure  as  there  was  a  ball 
game  on  Saturday  afternoon,  customers  piled  in  until  it 
would  take  far  into  the  afternoon  to  finish.  Fuller  would 
speed  up  and  finish — usually  in  time  to  play. 


The  plant  has  a  storage  capacity  of  5,000  bushels  of 
grain.  A  large  part  of  the  production  of  this  mill 
is  in  custom  grinding.  "Easy  Way"  is  the  principal 
brand  of  flour,  and  both  corn  meal  and  mixed  mill 
feeds  are  produced  and  distributed  in  the  area. 


CAROLINA  FEED  STORE 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Feed  Store,  275-287  East  Main  Street, 
Gastonia,  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail  distribu- 
tion of  feeds,  seeds,  electrical  appliances  and  other 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  is  also  engaged  in  milling 
feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens.  The  firm  was 
organized  in  1930  with  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $20,000,  all  paid  in. 

Wayne  Longmyre  is  president  and  James  G.  John- 
ston is  secretary  and  treasurer.  F.  M.  Byrd  has 
been  manager  of  the  business  from  its  beginning. 
This  firm  does  custom  grinding  of  feeds,  amounting 
to  300  or  400  tons  a  year,  and  manufactures  approx- 
imately 200  tons  of  feed  under  its  own  brand  name, 
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"Carolina  Feeds."  It  operates  three  trucks  in  dis- 
tributing its  products,  largely  in  Gaston  and  Cleve- 
land Counties. 


MAIDEN  FLOUR  MILL 

Maiden,  N.  C. 

Maiden  Flour  Mill  was  purchased  in  August,  1935, 
by  G.  D.  Drum,  who  took  in  his  brother-in-law,  Joe 
Giley,  as  a  partner  about  two  years  ago.  Approx- 
imate annual  production  is  around  30,000  cwt.  of 
flour,  3,000  tons  of  feed,  and  close  to  a  million  pounds 
of  corn  meal. 

This  plant  employs  about  15  workers  and  operates 
four  trucks  in  delivering  its  products  over  an  area 
included  in  about  a  50-mile  radius  of  Maiden.  It  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  25,000  bushels 
of  grain. 


ROWAN  MILLING  CO. 

Cleveland,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Milling  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  operated  on  the 
same  site  on  which  a  mill  was  operated  75  years  ago 
by  Brown  brothers.  In  1913  it  was  purchased  by  a 
local  stock  company  and  rebuilt.  About  a  year  ago 
the  plant  was  purchased  by  A.  K.  Phifer,  two-thirds 
owner,  and  W.  E.  Graham,  Jr.,  one-third  owner,  as 
a  partnership. 

The  plant  has  a  60-barrel  flour  mill  and  produces 
"Orchid",  "High  Prize",  and  "Blue  Ribbon"  brands. 
The  meal  is  sold  as  "Old  Fashioned"  and  "Rowan" 
stoneground  meal.  The  feed  is  sold  as  Rowan  mixed 
feed.  Probably  half  of  the  production  is  custom 
grinding.  The  firm  has  three  employees,  one  a  sales- 
man, and  operates  one  truck  over  an  area  covered 
by  a  radius  of  about  20  miles  from  Cleveland.  Stor- 
age space  is  sufficient  for  only  4,000  bushels  but 
plans  are  underway  to  increase  the  storage  capacity 
to  25,000  or  more  bushels.  The  firm  is  also  distribu- 
tor for  'Spartan"  feeds. 


GREENVILLE  FEED  MILLS 

Greenville,  N.  C. 
Greenville  Feed  Mills,  Greenville,  was  established 
in  1942  by  William  Bradshaw,  from  whom  the  brand 
of  feed  produced,  "Bradco",  was  derived.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw established  the  feed  mill  for  cattle,  poultry  and 
hogs.  In  1943  the  mill  was  taken  over  by  Hogan  and 
J.  C.  Gaskin,  and  in  1946  J.  C.  Gaskin  acquired 
Hogan  Gaskin's  interest.  The  owners  now  are  J.  C. 
and  C.  P.  Gaskin,  partners.  The  firm  has  four  em- 
ployees, including  a  salesman,  and  operates  one  truck 
in  the  area  surrounding  Greenville.  These  partners 
own  the  principal  stock  in  the  G.  E.  Grain  Mill,  Inc., 
which  has  elevator  storage  capacity  for  40,000  bush- 
els of  grain. 


BLOUNT-MIDYETTE  AND  CO. 

Washington,  N.  C. 
Blount-Midyette  and  Co.,  Washington,  was  started 
as  Mann  and  Blount,  Inc.,  in  the  early  1920s  as  a 
farm  supply  firm,  changing  its  name  to  its  present 


name  in  1926.  In  1932,  the  firm  surrendered  its 
charter  and  became  a  partnership  with  W.  J.  Mid- 
yette,  R.  L.  Gibbs,  O.  G.  Mann,  E.  S.  Mann  and  C.  C. 
Silverthorne  as  partners. 

The  corn  milling  activity,  still  a  small  part  of  the 
business  was  begun  around  1925  soon  after  the  firm 
was  established.  The  firm  produces  only  about  100,- 
000  pounds  of  commercial  meal  annually  and  has 
facilities  for  storing  and  drying  grains.  It  also  buys 
and  sells  corn  and  soy  beans  and  does  both  wholesale 
and  retail  business  in  feeds. 


C.  T.  HUPP  FEED  MILL 

Mocksville,  N.  C. 
C.  T.  Hupp  Feed  Mill  was  started  in  1941  by  E.  P. 
Foster,  and  two  years  later  C.  T.  Hupp  became  a 
partner  in  the  business.  The  bulk  of  the  corn  meal 
and  feed  for  cattle,  poultry  and  hogs  is  custom  grind- 
ing. The  annual  business  ranges  from  $80,000  to 
$100,000.  The  firm  has  five  employees  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  around  $7,000.  It  operates  one  truck 
and  covers  a  wide  area  of  Davie  County  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  products.  "Daniel  Boone"  stone- 
ground  meal  is  produced  and  distributed  by  the  firm. 


WHITLEY  MILLING  CO. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Whitley  Milling  Co.,  near  Goldsboro,  was  organ- 
ized and  started  as  a  one-man  industry  by  Carl  Whit- 
ley, who  did  practically  all  of  the  work  himself.  At 
the  beginning  the  only  activity  was  grinding  corn 
into  meal. 

Later  Mr.  Whitley  added  hog  and  poultry  feed, 
now  producing  approximately  800  tons  of  feed  and 
400  tons  of  corn  meal  annually,  including  custom 
grinding.  Now,  with  six  or  seven  employees,  Mr. 
Whitley  operates  three  trucks  and  keeps  one  sales- 
man on  the  road.  The  plant  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  approximately  $15,000.  This  firm  makes 
a  specialty  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Old  Fashioned  Corn 
Meal."  

MONTAGUE  FEED  AND  MILLING  CO. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Montague  Feed  and  Milling  Co.,  Route  1,  Golds- 
boro, was  organized  and  started  in  1935  by  S.  O. 
Montague,  who  has  since  taken  in  as  partners  his 
two  sons,  S.  R.  and  W.  R.  Montague.  The  firm  is 
engaged  in  producing  meal  and  hog,  poultry  and 
cattle  feeds.  "Dixie  Pride"  is  the  brand  name  of 
the  meal,  of  which  about  400,000  pounds  are  produced 
annually,  and  also  of  the  feeds,  annual  production 
of  which  is  about  100  tons.  The  firm  has  about 
$18,000  invested  in  plant  and  equipment  and  ope- 
rates two  trucks  which  cover  an  area  of  about  80 
miles,  largely  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  plant. 


MURRAY  SUPPLY  CO. 

Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 
Murray  Supply  Co.,  Mount  Olive,  is  a  new  firm 
organized  and  started  last  year  by  W.  B.  and  D.  J. 
Murray,  partners.    This  firm  has  installed  the  most 
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modern  equipment  obtainable  for  feed  production 
and  plans  expansion  as  business  justifies.  Most  of 
the  work  at  present  is  custom  grinding  and  mixing, 
but  the  firm  also  produces  feed  for  sale  under  the 
"Chowmix"  brand.  At  present  it  produces  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  tons  of  cattle,  hog  and  poultry- 
feed  annually,  with  three  employees,  and  operates 
one  truck  over  an  area  covered  by  a  radius  of  20 
miles  from  Mount  Olive. 


MEBANE  FLOUR  AND  FEED  MILLS 

Mebane,  N.  C. 

The  Mebane  Flour  and  Feed  Mills,  Mebane,  started 
in  the  early  1920s.  The  mill  was  built  by  P.  L. 
Cooper,  who  operated  it  for  several  years  as  the 
Mebane  Flour  Mill.  Allen  Bros,  bought  and  operated 
the  mill  for  a  short  period,  and  John  Cooper  pur- 
chased and  operated  it  for  18  months.  About  six 
years  ago  it  was  purchased  by  Forrest  L.  Duncan, 
who  has  since  operated  the  mill.  From  its  beginning 
the  mill  produced  flour,  meal  and  mill  feed  and 
about  18  months  ago  a  complete  feed  mill  was  in- 
stalled. 

The  Mebane  Mill  produces  "Pure  Made"  and  "Bell 
of  Carolina"  brands  of  flour.  "Cream  O'  the  Crop" 
corn  meal  is  an  important  item  of  the  mill's  produc- 
tion. Recently  the  plant  has  started  manufacturing 
"Duncan's  Self-rising  Corn  Meal",  which  has  met 
with  favorable  reception,  particularly  for  muffins 
and  cornsticks.  The  mill  also  produces  a  complete 
line  of  cattle,  poultry  and  hog  feed.  Probably  one- 
half  of  the  business  handled  is  custom  grinding.  The 
mill  operates  two  trucks  over  a  radius  of  about  25 
miles  from  Mebane  and  employs  six  workers. 


LONGTOWN  MILLING  CO. 

Rt.  3,  Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

The  Longtown  Milling  Co.  plant,  off  the  highway 
between  Brooks  Crossroads  and  Elkin,  was  first 
established  as  a  cotton  gin  around  1900  and  was 
changed  over  to  a  roller  mill  and  corn  mill  around 
1915.  The  plant  was  built  by  Hoots  and  Kelly  who 
operated  it  for  a  number  of  years.  After  several 
changes  in  partners,  John  Hoots  continues  to  own 
three-fourths  of  the  interest,  and  for  several  years 
J.  M.  Long  has  owned  a  one-fourth  interest  and  has 
operated  the  mill.  This  mill  produces  "Tasty"  brand 
plain  and  self-rising  flour,  "Indian  Chief"  old  fash- 
ioned waterground  meal  and  mixed  feeds.  More 
than  half  of  the  business  is  custom  work.  The  mill 
is  operated  by  an  overshot  water  wheel  seven  feet 
wide  by  14  feet  in  diameter. 

John  Long  operates  a  corn  meal  and  feed  mill 
nearby  on  a  part-time  basis. 


ELKIN  ROLLER  MILLS 

Elkin,  N.  C. 

Elkin  Roller  Mills,  Elkin,  was  organized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chatham  family  and  started  operation 
around  1900.  Later  it  was  purchased  and  operated 
for  many  years  by  the  Bray  family,  and  in  1935  it 


was  purchased  by  N.  B.  Smithey,  North  Wilkesboro. 
For  several  years  it  was  rented  and  operated  by  J. 
H.  Guyer.  Since  1944  it  has  been  operated  by  D.  L. 
Williams  as  manager  for  Mr.  Smithey. 

About  10  years  ago  the  mill  suspended  manufac- 
turing flour,  although  the  roller  mill  is  still  intact. 
The  mill  produces  "High  Grade"  brand  of  meal, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  is  custom  grinding. 
It  also  produces  feed,  practically  all  of  which  is  cus- 
tom grinding. 


OLIVE  BRANCH  MILLING  CO. 

Rt.  3,  Marshville,  N.  C. 

The  Olive  Branch  Milling  Co.,  Route  3,  Marsh- 
ville, owned  and  operated  by  C.  C.  Stegall,  started 
around  1932  by  grinding  corn  for  customers  and 
selling  meal.  Since  that  time  the  firm  has  been  pro- 
ducing poultry  and  cattle  feed  in  a  small-scale  opera- 
tion. 


MARSHVILLE  MILLING  CO. 

Marshville,  N.  C. 

The  Marshville  Milling  Co.,  Marshville,  with  Mark 
Hill  as  owner  and  operator,  does  a  small  amount  of 
feed  production.  Most  of  the  owner's  time  is  devoted 
to  sawmilling  and  other  interests. 


TARLTON  MILLING  CO. 

Marshville,  N.  C. 
Tarlton  Milling  Co.,  Marshville,  was  formerly  the 
Collins  Milling  Co.,  which  started  business  around 
1940.  Early  this  year  the  business  was  purchased 
by  J.  P.  Tarlton.  This  firm  produces  "Red  Star" 
brand  of  bread  meal  and  "Red  Star"  brand  of  cattle, 
poultry  and  hog  feed.  Much  of  the  business  of  this 
firm,  however,  is  handling  flour  for  the  Statesville 
Flour  Mill  and  feed  for  the  Piedmont  Feed  Mill  in 
Charlotte. 


LIFE  GUARD  WAREHOUSE,  INC. 

Marshville,  N.  C. 
Life  Guard  Warehouse,  Inc.,  with  Edgar  Traywick 
as  manager,  does  some  custom  corn  meal  grinding 
and  manufactures  and  sells  corn  meal. 


FLOUR,  FEED  AND  MEAL  MILLS 
OPERATING  IN  STATE 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

WILLOW    SPRINGS — Panther    Branch    Milling    Co.,    G.    R. 

Francis 
WILMINGTON — White  Ice  Cream  and  Milk  Co. 
WILSON — Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Co.;  Mercer  Milling  Co.,  Inc.; 

Wilson  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Mr.  Tolsom 
WINSTON-SALEM — Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange,   B.   H. 

Helms,  Mgr. ;  Jennings  Milling  Co.;  Winston  Roller  Mills. 
WOODLEAF — Rice  and  Ratledge,  E.  W.  Ratledge,  Mgr. 
WOODSDALE — Woodsdale  Roller  Mills 
YADKINVILLE — Yadkinville  Roller  Mill,  Edwin  C.  Eaton, 

Mgr.;  Longtown  Milling  Co.,  Route  3,  J.  M.  Long,  Mgr. 
YANCEYVILLE — W.  H.  Hooper  &  Sons 
YOUNGSVILLE — Youngsville    Milling   Co.,    J.    H.    Winston, 

Owner 
ZEBULON — Lucas  Corn  Mill;  Taylor's  Mill 
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Four  Northwestern  N.  C.  Mills  Burn  in  Short  Period 


Four  of  North  Carolina's  important  milling  plants, 
all  located  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  and  in 
general  in  the  northern  Piedmont  area,  went  up  in 
flames  during  the  past  spring,  all  within  about  a 
month  of  time.  Largest  of  these  was  the  Star  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Statesville,  burned  on  May  26,  and  the  others 
were  the  Wilkes  Milling  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro, 
burned  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  Neal  Milling 
Co.,  Belews  Creek,  in  Forsyth  County,  burned  April 
24,  and  the  Germanton  Flour  Mills,  at  Germanton, 
not  far  across  the  county  line  in  Stokes  County,  on 
the  following  day,  April  25. 

STAR  MILLING  CO. 

The  Star  Milling  Co.,  Statesville,  had  been  an  im- 
portant flour,  meal  and  feed  mill  since  it  was  organ- 
ized in  1910  as  a  stock  company,  operating  under 
the  same  name.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  D.  A. 
Morrison  and  members  of  his  family,  and  still  later 
operated  by  his  son,  T.  0.  Morrison.  In  1945  the 
mill  was  purchased  by  J.  R.  Cashion,  who  operated 
it  until  it  burned,  only  a  small  part  of  the  storage 
space  having  been  saved  from  the  flames. 

Mr.  Cashion,  soon  after  he  purchased  the  mill, 
enlarged  the  operations  about  25  percent  by  install- 
ing a  mixed  feed  mill  with  a  capacity  of  25  tons  a 
day.  He  produced  "Morning  Star"  feed  for  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  horses  and  mules.  The  flour  mill  ca- 
pacity of  150  barrels  remained  the  same,  but  new 
handling  machinery  was  installed.  "Carolina"  self- 
rising  and  "Morning  Star"  plain  flour  were  produced. 
The  Star  Milling  Co.  was  the  first  plant  in  the  State 
to  begin  the  production  of  self-rising  meal.  About 
two  years  ago  a  formula  for  self-rising  meal  was 
selected,  tested  and  tried  out  and  changed  until  a 
suitable  formula  was  found.  Due  to  the  excellence 
of  this  product,  the  Star's  self-rising  meal  had  in- 
creased until  about  one-third  of  the  meal  produced 
was  of  this  type. 

Before  the  fire,  the  mill  employed  about  12 
workers  and  had  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $25,000. 
Two  salesmen  and  three  trucks  covered  an  area  rep- 
resented by  a  radius  of  about  50  miles  around  States- 
ville. The  plant  had  bulk  storage  capacity  of  15,000 
bushels  of  grain.  A  fair  percentage  of  the  business 
handled  was  in  custom  grinding  and  by  an  exchange 
arrangement  with  farmers  in  the  area  served. 

Mr.  Cashion  had  not  announced  any  plans  for 
rebuilding  at  press  time. 

WILKES  MILLING  CO. 

Wilkes  Milling  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro,  which 
burned  about  the  middle  of  May,  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  40  years  or  more.  About  ten  years  ago  it 
was  purchased  by  S.  V.  Tomlinson  who  owned  it  in- 
dividually. The  plant  manufactured  flour,  meal  and 
feed  up  to  about  five  years  ago,  when  flour  production 
was  abandoned.  Meal  and  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry  were  continued  until  the  plant  burned.  Sons 
of  the  former  owner,  who  operate  a  wholesale  firm 


and  other  business  activities,  had  announced  no  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  feed  and  meal  mills. 

NEAL  MILLING  CO. 

Neal  Milling  Co.,  Belews  Creek,  erected  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  went  up  in  smoke  on  April  24. 
The  original  three-story  building  was  erected  by 
Israel  Roberson  and  had  been  in  the  Roberson  and 
Preston  families  until  about  four  years  ago.  At  that 
time  it  was  purchased  by  T.  L.  Neal,  Walkertown; 
W.  E.  Neal,  Winston-Salem,  and  C.  E.  Neal,  Belews 
Creek.  The  building  was  completely  destroyed,  in- 
volving a  loss  estimated  at  $10,000.  The  owners 
carried  partial  insurance.  In  earlier  years  the  mill 
had  been  operated  by  power  from  an  overshot  water 
wheel  located  directly  over  Belews  Creek. 

GERMANTON  FLOUR  MILLS 

Germanton  Flour  Mills,  Germanton,  was  burned 
April  25  causing  damage  estimated  at  $5,000  to 
$6,000.  Fire  completely  destroyed  the  building, 
along  with  200  bushels  of  wheat,  150  bushels  of  corn, 
flour,  feed,  meal  and  mill  machinery.  No  insurance 
was  carried.  The  plant  was  owned  and  operated  by 
T.  E.  Davis,  Germanton,  and  S.  N.  Burge,  King.  The 
building  was  two  stories  high,  built  of  frame  on  a 
brick  foundation  and  had  been  in  operation  for  13 
years. 


WHEATHEARTS,  SPLENDID  BREAKFAST 
FOOD,  MANUFACTURED  IN  BILTMORE 

Biltmore  Wheathearts  Corp.,  located  in  the  Koon 
Development  of  the  Biltmore  section  of  Asheville, 
had  its  beginning  in  the  1800s  when  H.  T.  Collins 
and  his  son,  Willis  Collins,  began  its  manufacture 
along  with  flour  and  corn  meal.  Later  the  business 
was  operated  by  the  Asheville  Milling  Co.,  and  still 
later  the  Biltmore  Wheathearts  Corp.  was  organized 
and  took  over  the  preparation  of  this  delectable 
breakfast  food.  In  recent  years  the  plant  has  been 
operated  by  R.  A.  Howell,  formerly  of  Waynesville. 

The  manufacture  of  wheathearts  as  a  breakfast 
food  is  an  interesting  process.  Wheathearts  is  a 
sort  of  wheat  grits,  ground  or  cracked  with  part  of 
the  bran  left  in.  This  product  is  then  toasted  and 
packaged  for  distribution  as  a  breakfast  food.  The 
Biltmore  Wheathearts  Corp.  purchases  the  granu- 
lated wheat  on  contract  and  toasts  and  packages  the 
product  in  its  own  plant. 


JOBS  POUND  FOR  GRADUATES 

More  than  2*500  graduates  of  colleges,  high  schools  and 
business  and  commercial  schools  were  placed  in  jobs  in 
North  Carolina  through  local  ESC  offices  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  largely  around  commencement  times.  These  in- 
clude 3  95  four-year  college  graduates,  91  two-year  (Junior) 
college  graduates,  271  graduates  of  business  and  commercial 
colleges  and  17  61  high  school  graduates.  About  all  col- 
leges and  high  schools  in  the  State  were  represented  in  these 
placements,  as  well  as  many  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Only  a  few  North  Carolina  graduates  were  sent  to 
other  states  to  take  jobs. 
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Letters  on  Hotel-Restaurant  Issue  of  The  ESC  Quarterly 


The  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North 
Carolina  has  received  numbers  of  comments,  usually 
favorable,  on  its  magazine,  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly", 
each  issue  of  which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  promo- 
tion of  some  industry  or  business  activity  in  the 
State.  At  no  previous  time,  however,  has  it  received 
so  many  letters  of  commendation  as  have  been  receiv- 
ed about  the  recent  issue  devoted  to  hotels  and  eating 
places  in  the  State. 

Many  of  these  letters  have  come  from  hotel  and 
restaurant  officials  and  operators,  but  many  have 
also  come  from  people  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
activity.  Some  of  the  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Commission,  some  to  its  chairman,  but  most  were 
addressed  to  the  editor.  In  order  that  others  may 
know  how  some  of  the  readers  feel  about  that  issue, 
we  are  deviating  from  usual  procedure  to  the  extent 
of  publishing  some  of  these  letters,  or  extracts  from 
them,  in  the  columns  that  follow. 

Everett  Allen,  Executive  Vice  President,  N.  C.  Hotel  As- 
sociation, Raleigh,  to  Charles  A.  Horrworth,  American  Hotel 
Association,  New  York  City: 

"Several  years  ago  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
of  North  Carolina  adopted  the  policy  of  surveying  leading 
industries  of  the  state  and  devoting  one  quarterly  issue  to 
each  industry.  The  current  issue  is  devoted  to  North  Caro- 
lina hotels;  and  the  editor,  Mr.  M.  R.  Dunnagan,  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  in  this  field.  We  feel  sure 
you  will  want  a  copy  for  your  files,  and  we  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  one  under  separate  cover.  All  of  the 
leading  hotels  are  mentioned — both  resort  and  commercial — 
and  you  will  enjoy  glancing  through  the  magazine  before 
turning  it  over  to  your  secretary  for  filing." 


John  P.  Kinerk,  American  Hotel  Association,  New  York 
City,  to  Everett  Allen  (In  reply  to  letter  above)  : 

"Since  Mr.  Horrworth  is  absent  from  the  office  today  on 
a  speaking  engagement,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  acknowl- 
edging your  letter  of  June  7  and  commenting  on  your  'E.  S. 
C.  Quarterly,'  Winter-Spring,   19  50   edition. 

"We  think  this  is  an  outstanding  job  and  certainly  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  the  hotel  industry  in  your  State.  I 
have  briefly  reviewed  the  publication  and  to  me  it  is  astound- 
ing to  see  the  comprehensive  coverage  you  have  given  our 
industry.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  if  you 
could  send  us  two  additional  copies  of  this  quarterly.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Horrworth  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Washington  office  so  that  we  can  check  and  see 
if  such  industry  studies  and  publications  by  the  Employment 
Security  Commissions  are  a  general  practice  in  the  various 
states. 

"I  can  think  of  innumerable  ways  in  which  this  publica- 
tion can  be  used  very  successfully:  a.  As  a  hotel  reference 
and  source  of  information,  b.  As  a  hotel  guide  to  better 
living  for  the  travelling  public,  c.  As  an  educational  com- 
pendium about  one  of  the  important  industries  of  your 
state,  and  many  other  constructive  methods  will  be  found, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  use  of  the  material. 

"I  am  personally  very  interested  in  this  particular  job 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  one  time  just  before  the  war,  I 
was  the  Information  Director  for  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  Arizona,  and  so  I  am  extremely  familiar  with 
the  set-up.  However,  I  can  assure  you  that  at  that  time, 
the  Arizona  Employment  Security  Commission  did  not  have 
such  studies  on  industry  and  publications  such  as  your  'E. 
S.  C.  Quarterly'  which  you  so  kindly  sent  to  us. 

"Mr.  Horrworth  will  be  leaving  Monday  to  attend  the 
International  Hotel  Greeters  Convention  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  he  will  want  to  take  this  publication  with  him  to 
study  and  no  doubt,  on  his  return,  you  will  hear  more  fully 
from  him." 


H.  Preston  Pitts,  Morganton,  President,  N.  C.  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation: 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  the  expert  publicity  con- 
tained in  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  dealing  with  North  Caro- 
lina's commercial  and  resort  hotels. 

"We  hotel  men  of  North  Carolina  consider  it  quite  an 
honor  to  be  selected  the  subject  for  your  Winter-Spring, 
1950,  publication,  especially  when  the  selection  was  made 
by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  North  Carolina  busi- 
nesses." 


Everett  Allen  (Above),  to  Professor  H.  B.  Meek,  Dean  of 
Hotel  Administration,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York: 

"As  requested  in  your  letter  of  June  21,  we  have  asked 
Mr.  M.  R.  Dunnagan  of  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion to  forward  you  a  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  cov- 
ering the  hotel  industry  of  North  Carolina.  You  will  find 
this  a  most  interesting  publication  as  he  has  performed  an 
outstanding  service  to  our  hotels." 


Everett  Allen  (Above),  to  the  editor: 

"We  certainly  are  pleased  with  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly' 
which  you  have  devoted  to  the  hotels  of  North  Carolina. 
You  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  rounding  up  the  in- 
formation for  this  publication  and  also  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  the  hotels  and  restaurants  of  this  state. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  reading  each  and  every  page  of 
this  interesting  survey. 

"Again,  our  congratulations  and  thanks  for  your  efforts." 


Richard  S.  Tufts,  President,  Pinehurst,  Inc.,  owner  of  the 
Carolina  Hotel,  Pinehurst: 

"We  have  just  received  No.  1-2,  Volume  8  of  'The  E.  S.  C. 
Quarterly'  and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  Carolina  on  the  cover, 
and  the  prominent  mention  made  of  our  activities  here  in 
Pinehurst  on  page  27.  We  feel  very  much  honored  and 
sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  merit  the  recognition 
you  have  given  us  by  the  service  we  render  to  the  many 
visitors  in  the  state  who  now  come  to  Pinehurst  with  such 
regularity. 

"Al  so  may  I  compliment  you  for  having  recognized  the 
industry  in  the  way  in  which  you  have.  It  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  entertaining  report  on  the  history  and  the 
importance  of  an  industry  that  renders  a  more  vital  service 
than  is  generally  appreciated." 


Prank  O.  Sherrill,  President,  S  &  W  Cafeterias,  Charlotte: 
"First,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  very  fine  job 
you  have  turned  out  in  your  winter-spring  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  is  excellent.  Of  course,  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  nice  job  you  did  for  our  company  in  this 
issue. 

"It  is  so  outstanding  I  would  like  for  you  to  send  one 
to  Mr.  Frank  Wiffler,  Executive  Vice-President,  National 
Restaurant  Association,  8  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  it  is  possible  we  can  get  some  further  publicity 
about  this  fine  issue." 


Douglas  Boyle,  Executive  Vice  President,  Hotel  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Winston-Salem: 

"Being  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the  hotel  field  in 
North  Carolina,  your  recent  edition  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarter- 
ly,' in  which  you  reviewed  the  history  of  the  hotel  industry 
in  the  State,  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  which 
shows  that  many  hours  of  research  were  needed  in  order  to 
do  the  job.  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  sub-division  of  the 
State  in  an  industry  like  ours  is  very  worthwhile,  particu- 
larly when  a  man  of  your  caliber  is  heading  up  the  project. 

"We  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  are  mighty  proud  of  your  re- 
view of  our  history  and  want  to  thank  you  for  it." 


R.  D.  Marriner,  President,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York 
City: 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly' — • 
Winter-Spring  issue  for  1950.  ...  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  how  much  your  quarterly  publication  has  done  for 
your  State.  It  certainly  reflects  a  fine  selling  job  and  public 
relations  program." 
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Virgil  St.  Cloud,  Raleigh,  in  hotel  business  55  years: 
"Many  hails  and  much  loud  acclaim — your  recent  Volume 

8,  No.   1-2  is  a  splendid  compilation  and  should  ever  be  at 

home  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  offices,  tourist  bureaus  and 

in  every  hotel  in  'The  Old  North  State.' 

"Again,  congratulations  and  more  power  to  your  pen  and 

craftsmanship." 


E.  I.  Bugg,  President,  Durham  Hotel  Corp.,  owner  and 
operator  of  Hotel  Malbourne,  Durham : 

"...  I  want  to  assure  you,  Sir,  of  my  very  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  fine  things  you  have  had  to  say 
about  me  in  several  places  in  your  fine  edition  of  the  Quar- 
terly. One  of  these  days  I  am  going  to  sit  down  and  write 
a  sketch  that  will  tell  you  a  whole  lot  more  about  fellows 
like  Tennille,  V.  St.  Cloud,  Joe  McCoy,  Old  Griff,  and  Bland, 
and  many  others  whom  you  have  written  up.  In  looking 
over  this  list  I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  one  that  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  and  consider  them  my  most 
intimate  friends.  Everyone  has  been  so  good  and  kind  to 
me  in  what  association  I  have  had  with  them  over  a  period 
of  40-odd  years  in  this  business." 


Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  L.  Rights,  President,  Wachovia  His- 
torical Society,  Winston-Salem: 

"  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  How  did 
you  accumulate  all  that  material  about  the  hotels? 

"You  were  successful  in  including  much  information  of 
interest  and  I  have  spent  considerable  time  in  reviewing  the 
inns  and  resorts  in  this  issue." 


Walter  A.  Stansbury,  Manager,  Hotel  Goldsboro,  Golds- 
boro: 

"...  We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quar- 
terly' which  is  devoted  to  the  hotels  in  our  State." 


Francis  B.  Hays,  Historian,  Oxford: 

"This  issue  (on  hotels)  is  a  monumental  work.  I  know. 
I  have  been  in  the  business  and  understand  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  turning  out  such  a  publication.  There  may  be 
folks  who  know  no  better  than  to  think,  if  they  think  at  all, 
that  leaves  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine  grow  and  assemble 
themselves  somewhat  as  do  leaves  of  a  tree.  I  am  not  one 
of  them. 

"The  Oxford  story  seems  to  be  O.  K.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  it  at  all.  That  little  bouquet  you  threw  my  way 
is  appreciated  even  though  it  may  not  be  deserved." 


Mrs.  Hal  M.  Worth,  County  Historian,  Asheboro: 
"I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly' 
containing  the  hotels,  especially  the  local  hotels.     The  entire 
issue  is  fine.     The  Courier-Tribune  reprinted  a  story  of  the 
county  hotels  in  Monday's  issue. 

"I  will  file  this  quarterly  with  much  other  historical  ma- 
terial which  I  have  assembled.   .   .   ." 


John  Lineberger,  Manager,  S  &  W  Cafeteria,  Raleigh: 
"I   would   like   to   express   my   appreciation   for   the   very 

splendid  article  published  in  your  Winter-Spring  issue,  1950, 

with  reference  to  the  S  &  W  Cafeteria. 

"To  be  recognized  by  your  very  splendid  publication  is 

in  itself  a  source  of  gratification  to  us." 


H.  E.  C.  (Red  Buck)  Bryant,  retired  Washington  news- 
paper correspondent,  R.  1,  Matthews: 

"That  is  a  very  nice  publication  you  got  out.  The  piece 
about  me  is  sweet  enough.  I  am  glad  I  could  have  helped. 
Thanks  for  the  copies.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  any- 
time, call  on  me." 


Miss  Bettie  Vann  Ward,  Owner-Manager,  Ward  Hotel, 
Burlington: 

"I  have  received  the  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  and 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  nice  write-up  you  had  on  the 
Burlington  Inn — the  only  good  authentic  one  I  have  ever 
seen.  Hope  some  of  our  Burlington  people  see  it.  The  pic- 
ture is  real  good,  too.,    You  certainly  gave  us  a  lot  of  space." 


S.  G.  Crater,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Representative,  Scott, 
Poresman  and  Co.,  Educational  Publishers: 

"Several  days  ago  I  received  the  copy  of  your  'E.  S.  C. 
Quarterly' — the  hotel  number.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  it,  especially  after  having  read  it  from  'kiver  to  kiver'- — ■ 
and  that  is  literally  true.  You  have  done  an  excellent  job 
with  a  difficult  subject." 


Roy  C.  Elliott,  Woodfield's  Inn,  Flat  Rock: 
"I  would  be  very  grateful  to  receive  a  copy  of  'The  E.  S. 
C.  Quarterly,'  Winter-Spring,  1950.  We  have  been  guests 
at  Woodfield's  Inn  for  8  years,  and  the  description  of  same 
is  the  most  illuminating  I  have  ever  read.  Also  please  send 
a  copy  to  Robert  R.  Elliott,  Box  83,  Hudson,  Ohio." 


R.  P.  Reece,  Chief  Engineer,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem: 

"We  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  new  'E.  S.  C.  Quarterly' 
showing  hotels,  eating  places,  etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
find  it  very  interesting.  We  will  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  will  send  us  a  copy  of  this  publication." 


Joseph  B.  McCoy,  Manager,  Hotel  Wilkes,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  and  Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  Boone: 

"The  edition  of  your  publication  on  North  Carolina  hotels 
and  eating  places  is  wonderfully  gotten  up.  I  know  it  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  amount  of  work  by  competent  people, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  using  our  two  hotels  on  its 
pages."  

W.  David  Turner,  Owner-Manager,  Princess  Anne  Hotel, 
Asheville: 

"Just  a  few  lines  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  hotel 
edition  of  the  last  quarterly  magazine  issue  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission. 

"Having  been  quite  familiar  with  the  hotels  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  past  thirty  years,  I  am  in  position  to  know 
what  a  marvelous  job  you  have  done  in  getting  all  the  data 
together.  It  is  a  source  of  interesting  and  informative  in- 
formation, not  only  to  hotel  operators,  but  to  practically  all 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  especially  the  ones  who  travel." 


William  S.  Humphries,  Assistant  Editor,  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh: 

"Congratulations  on  your  splendid  'hotel  edition'  of  'The 
Quarterly.'  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  publication  and  one 
which  possesses  a  great  deal  of  historical  value.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  put  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  on  it. 

"If  possible,  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  edition 
for  my  personal  files." 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Jamison,  101  E.  Craig  Place,  San  Antonio, 
Texas: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Quarterly  for 
1950? 

"I  visited  North  Carolina  last  year  and  hope  to  make  a 
tour  by  car  in  search  of  a  cool  place  to  spend  some  of  the 
hot  weather.  .  .  .  Will  greatly  appreciate  a  copy  as  I  have 
seen  one  of  your  quarterlies  and  think  it  is  fine." 


W.  D.  Anthony,  Croft  Secretarial  &  Accounting  School, 
Durham: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quar- 
terly.' 

"As  a  teacher  in  this  state,  but  not  a  long-time  resident, 
I  am  interested  in  the  many  features  of  the  region;  and  the 
Winter-Spring  number  of  the  Quarterly,  devoted  to  North 
Carolina  Hotels  (A  copy  of  which  I  have  seen  in  this  school) 
particularly  appeals  to  me." 


John  W.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Selwyn  Hotel,  Charlotte: 
"Having  seen  the  Winter-Spring  issue  of   'The   E.    S.   C. 
Quarterly'  on  North  Carolina  hotels,  we  are  very  anxious  to 
obtain  several  copies.     We  think  it  the  most  complete  history 
of  North  Carolina  hotels  we  have  ever  seen." 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Edwards,  The  Manor,  Asheville: 

"The  Asheville  Citizen,  June  8th,  gave  a  write-up  on 
current  issue  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  of  old  and  new  ho- 
tels, etc.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  copy  of  this  quar- 
terly.  .   .   ." 


Harley  B.  Gaston,  Attorney,  Belmont: 

"  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  is  a  very  interesting  booklet. 
It  is  well  done  and  I  congratulate  you  on  this  good  piece  of 
work." 


Percy  A.  Rasberry,  Night  Manager,  Sir  Walter  Hotel, 
Raleigh: 

"Received  your  nice  write-up  tonight  and  think  it  is  won- 
derful, and  I  want  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  ...  I 
think  it  was  nice  as  it  could  be  for  you  to  think  of  me — 
things  like  that  do  a  fellow  a  lot  of  good." 
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Buck  Gunter,  Staff  Correspondent,  Fairchild  Publications, 
Inc.,  Charlotte: 

"It  will  be  appreciated  very  much  if  you  will  place  my 
name  on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  copies  of  'The  E.  S.  C. 
Quarterly.'  I  find  that  the  material  contained  in  your  pub- 
lication is  of  great  interest  to  our  publications,  which  cover 
the  textile,  hosiery,  men's  and  women's  clothing,  and  foot- 
wear fields." 


Miss  Ethel  Massengale,  Supervisor  City  Schools  (Retired), 
Atlanta,  Ga. : 

"It  is  a  source  of  great  interest  and  pleasure  to  read  'The 
E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  for  Summer-Fall,  1949,  and  Winter- 
Spring,  19  50. 

"For  many  years  I  have  realized  that  your  state  is  out- 
standing in  every  way.  You  have  helped  to  make  it  so  with 
your  fine  editorial  work. 

"I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  these  copies  of  your 
wonderful  hotels  and  interesting  merchandising.  I  enjoyed 
the  illustrations,  too.     They  are  excellent. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  for  the  lead- 
ership you  display  in  making  your  state  one  of  nation-wide 
importance." 


Mrs.  H.  W.  Plummer,  Librarian,  Law  Library,  Court- 
house, Asheville: 

"Congratulations  on  your  very  interesting  Winter-Spring 
number  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly.'  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
it  and  would  greatly  appreciate  a  copy,  if  you  have  an  extra 
one.   (I  read  the  Law  Library  copy)." 


Miss  Mary  Louise  Medley,  Historian,  Wadesboro: 
"Thanks  for  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.   Quarterly.'    Glad  you 
could  use  information  I  sent  you.      It  is   most  interesting, 
and  I  shall  keep  it  for  constant  reference  as  I  move  around 
the  state  considerably  from  fall  until  spring." 


Miss  Lillian  Dodd,  Box  240,  Wilmington: 

"May  I  have  a  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  (Vol.  8, 
No.  1-2)  ?  I  would  like  to  keep  it  on  my  desk  to  be  proud  of 
it  and  of  all  of  you.  It  seems  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  work. 
Congratulations." 


Hugh  Johnson,  Insurance,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Raleigh: 
"Congratulations  on  your  'E.  S.  C.  Quarterly'  and  the  good 

write-up  you  gave  'Old  Ras.'     Many  thanks  for  the  copy  I 

received." 


Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  Blandwood  Apt.,  Charlotte: 
"I  have  seen  a  copy  of  'The  E.   S.   C.   Quarterly,'  Vol.   8, 
No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,   1950.      I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  for  my  own  reference  from  itme  to  time. 
If  you  can  supply  me,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated." 


A.  Virgil  Lyday,  Roger  Smith  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 
"I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  the 

current  issue  of  'The  E.   S.   C.   Quarterly'  on   'old  and  new 

hotels.'  " 


Virginia  Speers,  West  Jefferson : 

"Will  you  please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C. 
Quarterly,'  winter-spring,  19  50,  as  I  am  especially  interested 
in  some  historical  information  contained  in  this  issue." 


Bill  Sharpe,  Director  of  Publicity,  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Raleigh: 

"That  was  a  swell  and  thorough  job  you  did  on  the  hotel 
industry.     I  read  every  line  of  it." 


From:  "Service  Bulletin,"  North  Carolina  Hotel  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Raleigh: 

"E.  S.  C.  QUARTERLY.  Mr.  M.  R.  (Mike)  Dunnagan,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
magazine,  has  performed  an  outstanding  service  to  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  industry  in  the  state.  He  has  told  a  story  of 
virtually  every  hotel  in  the  state  and  mentions  many  which 
are  no  longer  standing.  A  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly' 
was  mailed  by  his  office  to  all  hotels,  but  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  extra  issue  from  him  if  desired.  We  congratulate 
him  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  in  this  field." 


"Yesterday's  mail  brought  me,  and  I  am  sure  through 
your  good  offices,  a  copy  of  your  publication  dealing  with 
hotels  in  North  Carolina.  ...  I  find  it  most  interesting,  in- 
formative and  in  many  parts  enjoyable,  and  represents  a 
large  amount  of  research." 


Henry  L.  Weathers,  Secretary,  Star  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
publisher  of  Shelby  Daily  Star,  Shelby: 

"I  have  just  looked  over  a  copy  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly' 
that  pertains  to  commercial  and  resort  hotels  and  eating 
places  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  fine  job  that  has  been  accomplished. 

"You  have  compiled  not  only  the  present,  but  some  of  the 
famous  hotels  of  the  past,  as  well  as  outstanding  hotel  per- 
sonnel, which  makes  the  quarterly  most  interesting  read- 
ing, as  well  as  a  historical  booklet.  You  have  done  a  fine 
job  in  covering  the  subject  concisely  and  completely,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  so  many  illustrations.  You  and  the 
Commission  must  be  congratulated  and  I  hope  that  addi- 
tional subjects  might  be  covered  in  a  similar  way." 


John  G.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Route  4,  Raleigh,  representing  Cus- 
tom Food  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.: 

"I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  very  fine  report  and  write 
ups  in  the  Winter-Spring  issue  on  North  Carolina  Hotels 
and  eating  places. 

"I  have  never  read  a  better  report  than  this  one,  and  it 
covers  all  of  the  better  places." 


Ersa  Hamilton,  Executive  Secretary,  The  West  Virginia 
Hotels  Association,  Inc.,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  to  Everett 
Allen    (Noted  above),  Raleigh: 

"Am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  a  copy  of  the  survey  of  the 
hotel  industry  of  your  state  which  was  recently  published 
by  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina. 

"Our  Industry  and  Publicity  Commission  has  been  more 
than  helpful  to  us  in  publicizing  our  hotels,  but  up  to  this 
time  it  has  not  put  out  such  an  elaborate  publication  .  .  . 
this  is  such  a  wonderful  job." 


Charles  A.  Horrworth,  executive  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Association,  New  York  City: 

"Everett  Allen,  executive  vice  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Hotel  Association,  was  good  enough  to  send  me 
two  copies  of  the  winter-spring  issue  of  'The  E.  S.  C.  Quar- 
terly.' It  is  easily  one  of  the  finest  and  most  informative 
publications  I  have  found  to  be  produced  by  any  state.  My 
congratulations  to  you  on  a  job  well  done — and — my  con- 
gratulations to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  folk  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  receiving  such  fine,  practical  and  constructive  coopera- 
tion, from  their  state  government." 


R.  G.  Finley,  president,  Meadows  Mill  Co.,  North  Wilkes- 
boro : 

"We  think  your  magazine  is  a  very  fine  one  and  is  filling 
a  real  need  in  its  line." 


George  D.  Colclough,  manager,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Burlington: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  Volume  8,  Number 
1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1950,  publication.  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  looking  it  over. 

"The  information  you  have  on  the  old  Burlington  hotels 
is  very  interesting,  and  we  plan  to  keep  this  on  file. 

"Your  organization  is  rendering  a  great  service   .   .   ." 


Julian  A.  Woodcock,  Jr.,  Citizens  Transfer  and  Coal  Co., 
Asheville,  N.  C. : 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  send  me  an 
extra  copy  of  your  ESC  Quarterly  magazine,  Volume  No. 
8,  No.  1-2? 

"The  particular  issue  I  want  deals  with  hotels  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Incidentally,  this  was  a  very  in- 
clusive and  interesting  issue". 


Arthur    T.    Young,    President,    Benj.    H.    Sanborn    &    Co., 
Educational  Publishers,  Chicago,  111.: 


Marvin  E.  Thames,  Administrator,  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge: 

"I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  for  the 
Winter-Spring  of  19  50  received  from  your  agency. 

"The  articles  on  the  Hotels  of  North  Carolina  are  most 
interesting  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  visiting  your  State 
at  the  first  opportunity." 
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Why  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"— Whence  Printing  Funds? 


Since  the  "E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  has  been  devoting 
more  and  more  space  to  various  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  activities  in  North  Carolina,  partic- 
ularly within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  by  employers  in  the  State  as  to 
why  a  publication  of  this  type,  and,  further,  the 
source  of  the  funds  from  which  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lication is  met.  An  effort  is  made  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  statement  below. 

The  Social  Security  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1936  contains  two  sections  relating  to  unemployment 
compensation.  In  these  the  Federal  Government 
levies  a  tax  of  3%  of  payrolls  on  all  employers  of 
eight  or  more  in  the  nation,  with  certain  specified 
exceptions.  It  also  provided  that  if  the  various 
states  enacted  laws  conforming  generally  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act's  provisions  and  set  up  agencies  to 
handle  the  unemployment  compensation  program 
within  their  limits,  such  states  were  permitted  and 
directed  to  collect  nine-tenths  of  this  tax,  or  2.7% 
of  the  payrolls  of  liable  employers.  The  fund  thus 
created  on  collections  by  the  State  agency  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  payments  to 
eligible  unemployed  workers.  The  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  has  amended  the  original  Em- 
ployment Security  Act  to  allow  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  this  unemployment  compensation  tax  to 
individual  employers  when  certain  specific  condi- 
tions have  been  met. 

The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  reduce  the  three-tenths  of  one 
percent  rate  in  collecting  the  payroll  tax.  In  lieu 
of  the  fund  created  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Government  agreed  to  pay  all  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  State  agency  administering  the  law, 
including  salaries,  cost  of  supplies,  equipment  and 
all  other  legitimate  expenditures.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  Federal  Government  collects  from 
liable  employers  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired to  pay  all  administrative  costs  of  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission. 

"The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  had  its  beginning  in  1941 
as  a  monthly  publication  under  another  name.  Dur- 
ing the  war  period  this  monthly  publication  was 
suspended  and  in  its  stead  the  Commission  began 
issuing  the  publication  on  a  quarterly  basis.  At  the 
start  this  publication  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
publicizing  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  agency 
itself,  with  occasional  articles  by  experts  in  related 
fields  of  activities.  As  the  war  ended,  this  publica- 
tion was  beginning  to  shift  from  publicizing  the 
Commission's  activities  to  exploiting  the  various 
industrial  and  commercial  operations  in  the  State. 

The  publication  has  now  reached  the  point  of  de- 
voting the  bulk  of  the  space  to  the  promotion  of 
selected  industries  and  commercial  activities  within 
the  State.  The  theory  behind  this  shift  of  emphasis 
is  twofold ;  the  Commission  is  seeking  to  help  the 
promotion  and  expansion  of  the  State's  industries 


and  is  endeavoring  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
new  industries  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing 
jobs  for  the  surplus  of  labor  which  has  existed  in 
North  Carolina  for  many  years.  Incidentally,  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  is  interested  in 
increasing  the  number  of  employees  of  present  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities  and  in  creating 
new  industries  which  will  be  subject  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Act — thus  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  law  to  more  and  more  workers  who  may  have 
the  benefits  of  the  program  to  fall  back  on  when  they 
become  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  has  ap- 
proved the  cost  of  this  publication  as  a  legitimate 
expense,  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  feels  that  it  is  entirely  justified  in 
issuing  this  publication  as  a  benefit  to  liable  employ- 
ers, as  a  means  of  promoting  more  and  more  in- 
dustries and  as  a  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  program  to  more  workers  in  the  State's  factories, 
mills,  banks,  stores,  services  and  other  liable  em- 
ployment. 

Since  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  started  on  its  pro- 
gram of  promotion  of  North  Carolina  industries  and 
commercial  activities,  it  has  devoted  an  increasing 
amount  of  its  space  to  these  principal  North  Caro- 
lina activities :  mica  mining  and  shipbuilding  during 
the  war  period,  textiles,  furniture,  construction, 
cigarette  manufacturing,  logging,  electric  power, 
transportation,  vacationing,  food  processing,  hosiery 
manufacturing,  State  College;  and  with  increasing 
amounts  of  space,  granite,  marble  and  building 
stone;  ceramics,  rural  industries,  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing,  processing  dairy  products,  insur- 
ance, banking,  fertilizer  manufacturing,  wholesale 
and  retail  merchandizing,  and  hotels  and  eating 
places.  Many  representatives  of  these  various  activ- 
ities have  written  to  the  Commission  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  promotion  and  publicizing  of 
their  various  activities.  The  Commission  proposes 
to  continue  this  program  until  it  has  covered  prac- 
tically all  of  the  State's  larger  industrial  and  com- 
mercial lines  of  endeavor. 

The  bulk  of  the  circulation  of  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quar- 
terly" is  included  in  a  list  of  about  5,000  of  the  larger 
employers  in  North  Carolina,  those  having  50  or 
more  employees.  Included  in  its  mailing  list  are  all 
of  the  libraries  in  North  Carolina  from  the  high 
school  libraries  on  through  public,  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  the  libraries  of  about  100  of  the 
leading  universities  throughout  the  country,  all  of 
the  newspapers  in  North  Carolina  and  such  other 
individuals  and  agencies  as  request  copies  of  the 
publication.  The  Commission  is  advised  that  many 
of  the  libraries  in  this  and  other  states  bind  this  pub- 
lication into  volumes  and  keep  it  on  file  permanently 
for  reference.  The  Informational  Service  has  re- 
ceived requests  from  numerous  colleges  and  many 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Employment  Security  in  North  Carolina,  First  Half  1950 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


Few  other  state  government  programs  affect  as 
intimately  the  economic  well-being  of  so  many  citi- 
zens as  the  job-finding  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation  activities  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. 

The  general  economic  downtrend,  which  began  in 
1948  and  has  dominated  the  business  activity  to  a 
large  degree  since  that  time,  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  unemployment  problem  is  still  with  us  even 
though  our  recent  experience  did  not  match  that 
during  the  great  depression.  It,  however,  underlined 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Program,  one  of  the  newest  and  most  signifi- 
cant government  programs  today. 

Placement  Service  to  Jobless :  In  the  first  half  of 
1950  the  service  rendered  to  the  jobless  is  represent- 
ed in  part  by  such  midyear  activity  totals  as  the 
more  than  59,500  non-agricultural  job  placements, 
by  the  filling  of  a  related  number  of  job  orders  re- 
ceived from  employers,  and  by  other  services,  such 
as  about  18,000  counseling  interviews  given  other 
special  worker  groups  such  as  the  young  inexperienc- 
ed job  seekers,  the  older  displaced  worker  groups, 
and  the  handicapped.  Even  beyond  these  services 
are  others,  including  agricultural  placements,  indus- 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY  HIGHLIGHTS 
FIRST  HALF  OF  1950 


Liable  Employers  in  Active  Status  as  of  June  30,  1950 14,516 

Average  Monthly  Covered  Employment — Year  of  1949 612,150 

Workers  with  Wage  Credits  in  1949— Estimated 899,000 

Fund  Balance  as  of  June  30,  1950 $  153,887,129 

Estimated  Average  Contribution  Rate  for  1950 1.55% 

Other  Activity  Measures  By  Quarter— First  Half  1949  and  1950 
Employment  Service 


trial  surveys  and  studies,  and  the  like  which  mere 
numerical  counts  cannot  measure  in  terms  of  bene- 
fits to  the  citizenry. 

Unemployment  Payments :  Better  understood,  but 
not  necessarily  of  greater  significance,  is  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment  phase  of  the  over- 
all Employment  Security  Program. 

In  the  first  half  of  1950,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  75,000  individuals  experienced  a  spell  of  un- 
employment that  resulted  in  one  or  more  weekly 
payments.  Almost  750,000  weeks  of  unemployment 
were  compensated  in  the  six-month  period,  with 
payments  totalling  ten  and  three-quarter  million 
dollars. 

In  a  period  like  that  which  existed  in  the  year  1949 
and  in  early  1950,  with  employment  opportunities 
scarce  and  unemployment  mounting,  the  full  im- 
portance of  unemployment  insurance  becomes  evi- 
dent to  all.  Benefit  payments  partially  made  up  the 
losses  in  payroll  income  and  played  their  intended 
role  of  helping  to  sustain  purchasing  power.  Their 
effect,  therefore,  was  to  hold  back  recessionary  forces 
which,  if  unchecked,  lead  to  widespread  depression. 

Another  measure  of  the  far  reaching  influence  of 
unemployment  payments  in  the  first  half  of  1950 

is  seen  in  the  average  week- 
ly number  of  workers  filing 
continued  claims.  The  av- 
erages by  months  follow: 


Personal  Visits  to  Local  Offices 

New  Registrations  of  Jobseekers.... 

Job  Openings  Received 

Total  Placements  Made 

Placements  on  Jobs — All  Non-Agr.. 

— Handicapped 

Other  Placements — Farm  Workers 

Counseling  Interviews 

Visits  to  Employer — Non-Agr. 

Applications  in  File  at  Quarter's  End. 


1950 


Jan.-Mch. 


728,700 

36,950 

32,000 

30,275 

24,850 

875 

5,425 

8,200 

12,550 

55,000 


Apr- June 


762,300 
36,450 
42,400 

116,650 
34,600 
1,325 
82,050 
9,700 
14,050 
56,000 


Cu m  ulative  Th rough 


June  1950 


1,491,000 
73,400 
74,400 
146,900 
59,450 
2,200 
87,450 
17,900 
26,600 


June  1949 


1,591,000 

95,400 

60,100 

176,550 

46,600 

2,000 

129,950 

12,400 

23,300 


Unemployment  Compensation 


All  Weeks  of  Unemployment  Reported 

All  Weeks  Paid 

Amount  of  Payment  Issued 

Average  Weekly  Number  Paid 

New  Cliams  Taken — First  Unemployment. 

First  Payments  to  Newly  Unemployed 

Number  Exhausting  All  Benefit  Rights 

Hearings  Conducted  on  Contested  Claims.. 


414,050 

346,200 

$   5,010,000 

26,650 

40,400 

29,050 

9,950 

11,975 


471,050 
397,300 
$  5,739,000 
30,550 
39,500 
30,900 
10,100 
10,100 


;io 


885,100 
743,500 
,749,000 
28,600 
79,900 
59,950 
20,050 
22,075 


903,775 
714,850 
$  9,048,100 
27,500 
95,000 
72,825 
18,675 
23,650 


January  1950     .32,125 
February  ___    ..._„31,800 

March 81,650 

April    36,725 

May 37,850 

June  34,125 

When  these  average  week- 
ly unemployed  counts  are 
related  to  average  covered 
employment,  it  is  seen  that 
only  about  one  worker  in 
twenty  was  unemployed  in 
the  typical  week  in  early 
1950. 

Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Fund:  The  Unem- 
ployment Compensation 
Fund,  the  sole  purpose  of 
of  which  is  to  supply  money 
to  pay  benefits  to  North 
Carolina's  unemployed 
workers,  as  of  June  30, 
1950,  had  a  balance  of  $153,- 
887,129,  up  more  than  ten 
million  dollars  from  the  bal- 
ance two  years  earlier  de- 
spite the  disbursements  to- 
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tailing  more  than  $26  million  in  the  two-year  period. 
North  Carolina  would  seem  to  be  well  prepared  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  its  unemployed  workers,  re- 
gardless of  any  moderate  turn  in  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation.  Actually,  when  the  ratio  of  funds 
available  to  taxable  wages  is  computed  for  this  State 
and  other  States,  only  five  States  in  the  nation  show 
a  higher  ratio  than  North  Carolina,  and  of  these, 
only  one  had  a  worker  coverage  equal  to  that  in  this 
State. 

Contribution  Rates  In  1950:  The  estimated  aver- 
age contribution  rate  for  the  calendar  year  1950  is 
expected  to  be  1.55,  i.e.,  contributions  for  the  average 
employer  will  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  tax- 
able portion  of  the  payroll  by  1.55  percent  instead 
of  the  1.36  percent  rate  applicable  to  payrolls  for 
1949.  This  increase  represents  a  rise  of  about  four- 
teen percent  in  the  average  rate  and  reflects  the  effect 
of  the  heavy  benefit  payments  made  in  the  year  prior 
to  the  computation. 

A  significant  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
experience  rating  plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  8,180  employers  earning  a  rate  reduction,  the 
average  rate  is  1.15  instead  of  the  over-all  State- 
wide average  of  1.55. 

The  total  saving  in  1950  to  the  8,180  employers 
having  rates  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
rating  plan  amounts  to  an  estimated  $14,125,000,  an 
average  saving  to  each  of  the  employers  earning  a 
rate  reduction  of  more  than  $1,725. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of 
accounts  by  rate  classes  in  1950 : 


Percent  of  Rated  Accounts 

No.  of 

Rate  Class 

Employers 

Rate  Class 

Cumulated 

Assigned  Rate 
532 

In  1950 

In  1950 

.10 

5.03 

5.03 

.20 

256 

2.42 

7.45 

.40 

516 

4.88 

12.33 

.60 

1,000 

9.45 

21.78 

.80 

1,612 

15.23 

37.01 

1.00 

1,469 

13.88 

50.89 

1.50 

1,356 

12.81 

63.70 

2.00 

1,439 

13.60 

77.30 

2.70 

R. 

ited 2,404 

22.70 

100.00 

All  Rated  Accoun 

ts 10,584 

2.70 

Un 

rated._.l,629 

All  Accounts. . 

12,213 

It  can  be  seen  that  more  than  77  percent  of  all 
rated  accounts  received  a  rate  of  2.0,  or  less,  while 
last  year  73.4  percent  had  a  rate  of  2.0,  or  less.  Of 
the  12,213  accounts  (rated  and  unrated)  in  the  com- 
putation 67  percent  had  some  rate  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  59.5  percent  in  the  1949  computation. 


WHY  "THE  E.  S.  C.  QUARTERLY?"— 
WHENCE  PRINTING  FUNDS? 

(Continued  from  page  123) 

individual  students  in  North  Carolina  for  copies  of 
the  publication  to  be  used  as  textbooks  or  parallel 
reading  in  the  courses  to  which  they  apply.  Because 


of  such  requests,  filled  whenever  possible,  and  the 
appreciation  expressed  by  many  of  the  employers 
of  the  State,  the  Commission  feels  that  this  publica- 
tion is  making  a  contribution  to  the  current  history 
of  the  State  and  is  filling  a  place  which  no  other 
publication  fills  in  the  State's  economy. 


MEADOWS  MILL  CO.  MANUFACTURES 
MEAL  AND  FEED  MILLS 

(Continued  from  page  83) 

One  interesting  order  came  from  Russia  in  1912 
for  a  car  load  of  28  corn  mills.  These  were  shipped 
and  paid  for  through  international  channels.  Since 
that  time  the  Meadows  Mill  Co.  has  heard  nothing 
whatever  about  this  shipment.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany believe  that  the  order  was  placed  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  getting  samples  to  distribute  in  Rus- 
sia for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  mills  of  this  type. 

An  interesting  letter  was  received  by  the  Meadows 
Mill  Co.  from  John  T.  White,  Butler,  Tenn.,  in  the 
early  fall  of  1940.  In  it  Mr.  White  advised  that  he 
bought  16  inch  rocks  from  the  Meadows  Co.  in  1919 
and  used  them  for  custom  grinding  until  June  13, 
1924,  when  a  cloudburst  in  the  vicinity  washed  his 
mill  down  the  brook  into  the  river  and  covered  it 
with  rock  and  sand.  On  August  13,  1940,  he  writes, 
the  river  cut  out  this  fill,  and  200  yards  below  his 
mill  was  found  Sept.  22,  1940.  The  mill  was  still  in 
very  good  shape,  the  wood  parts  in  fine  condition, 
but  some  iron  parts  were  needed  for  repairs.  He 
wanted  replacements  for  the  1918  style  mill.  When 
this  mill  washed  away,  Mr.  White  bought  another 
Meadows  mill  in  1924  for  which  he  also  wanted  a 
price  list  for  replacements.  ''Me  and  my  customers," 
he  asserts,  "are  fools  about  Meadows  mills  for  they 
can't  be  beat." 

An  interesting  observation  of  Meadows  officials  is 
that  in  the  Coastal  Plains  of  the  State  customers 
want  their  meal  ground  fine,  in  the  Central  section 
they  prefer  medium  ground  meal,  and  in  the  Moun- 
tain area  they  prefer  coarse  ground  meal.  Another 
is  that  the  grits  bolter  attachment  for  manufactur- 
ing grits  is  sold  almost  exclusively  in  the  South — 
apparently  there  are  few  grits  eaters  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country.  Another  item  of  information 
is  that  it  takes  approximately  one  week  to  manufac- 
ture a  corn  mill  and  from  two  to  four  days  to  make 
a  hammer  mill.  The  Meadows  Mill  Co.  has  approx- 
imately 35  workers  on  its  payroll  which  amounts 
annually  to  about  $80,000. 

And,  having  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  the 
company  has  purchased  a  three-acre  tract  on  the 
western  edge  of  North  Wilkesboro  as  a  location  for 
a  new  building.  The  site  has  been  cleared  and  plans 
are  to  erect  the  new  building  within  the  next  year 
or  two  when  conditions  are  favorable.  The  plans 
call  for  a  building  of  brick,  concrete  and  steel,  giving 
40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  which  will  double 
the  capacity  of  the  present  building.  Entirely  new 
equipment  is  to  be  installed  throughout  and  the  plant 
is  expected  to  cost  around  $500,000. 
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Measurement- Significance  of  Labor  Turnover  in  Industry 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Z.  Moen,  Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 


What  Labor  Turnover  Means:  The  movement  of 
workers  into  and  out  of  jobs  is  called  labor  turnover. 
As  applied  to  the  whole  phenomena  involved  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  labor  supply  to  the  demand,  a 
problem  which  affects  society  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
individual  employers  and  workers,  the  term  "labor 
mobility"  is  used.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual organization  or  industry,  however,  the  term 
"labor  turnover"  is  applied.  Labor  turnover  in- 
cludes all  separations  from  service — separations 
from  all  causes  such  as  layoffs,  discharges,  and  vol- 
untary quits. 

Classification  of  Separations:  Classification  of 
separations  and  an  analysis  of  causes  relating  to  the 
constituent  factors,  layoffs,  discharges,  and  quits 
will  better  serve  management  in  discovering  con- 
tributory conditions  and  in  facilitating  the  right 
kind  of  readjustment  in  administrative  and  execu- 
tive policies.  The  term  "layoff"  is  the  separation 
from  employment  at  the  will  of  the  employer  without 
prejudice  to  the  worker.  (A  short  definite  layoff 
with  the  worker's  name  left  on  the  payroll  is  not 
counted  as  a  separation.)  Layoffs  contribute  to 
labor  turnover  with  varying  degree,  depending  upon 
economic  and  social  conditions.  As  one  authority 
states :  "Layoffs  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  industry  and  business,  declining  to 
a  position  of  relative  insignificance  in  years  of  nor- 
mal or  very  active  expansion,  and  rising  to  a  level  of 
considerable  importance  during  the  years  or  periods 
of  business  recession  and  industrial  depression.  In 
addition  to  these  more  extended  periods  of  expansion 
and  recession,  many  industries  in  every  country  are 
exposed  to  fluctuations  traceable  to  the  successive 
vicissitudes  of  business  which  occur  more  or  less 
regularly  over  short  periods  within  each  year.  These 
shorter  periods  of  business  variations  are  called 
'seasonal  fluctuations'  to  distinguish  them  from 
longer  periods,  which  are  termed  'cyclical  fluctua- 
tions.' '!1 

Some  layoffs  are  inevitable,  but  these  can  be  min- 
imized by  employment-stabilization  methods.  To  this 
end,  some  firms  use  slack  sales  periods  to  manufac- 
ture standard  products  for  stock;  others  stimulate 
off-season  orders  by  advertising,  and  also  increase 
their  efforts  to  tap  new  markets  or  change  the  buying 
habits  of  consumers.  Still  others  have  developed 
sidelines,  by-products,  or  fillers  that  diversify  their 
line  of  products  sufficiently  to  stabilize  their  em- 
ployment throughout  the  year. 

Discharges  are  separations  from  work  at  the  will 
of  the  employer  because  of  some  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  worker.  The  employer  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
employee's  performance  or  conduct,  and  therefore 
the  worker  is  separated  from  his  job  with  prejudice 
to  the  worker's  record.    At  one  time,  discharge  was 


used  more  frequently  than  it  is  today.  Management 
has  increasingly  recognized  the  drastic  nature  of 
discharge,  and  resorts  to  its  use  only  after  all  other 
methods  of  bringing  improvement  have  failed.  Im- 
proved personnel  policies,  better  selection  of  work- 
ers, and  a  more  discriminate  use  of  the  drastic  pen- 
alty helped  to  lower  the  discharge  rate  of  one  firm 
from  25  percent  of  the  total  pay  roll  to  2  percent 
over  a  ten  year  period. 

Quits  constitute  termination  of  employment  initi- 
ated by  the  worker  because  he  either  voluntarily  de- 
sires to  leave  or  because  of  his  physical  incapacity. 
Any  number  of  reasons  may  be  assigned  to  quits 
but  the  most  prevalent  are:  dissatisfaction  with 
wages,  hours,  labor  policies  and  working  environ- 
ment; family  reasons;  physical  condition;  personal 
reasons ;  and  a  desire,  to  take  advantage  of  a  more 
attractive  job. 

Significance  of  Labor  Turnover:  Labor  turnover 
is  costly  to  the  employer,  to  the  worker,  and  to  so- 
ciety. Labor  turnover  in  terms  of  separations  from 
service  from  all  causes,  i.e.,  quit,  discharge,  or  lay- 
off, constitutes  a  loss  both  in  money  and  in  human 
values.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  loss  is  the  finan- 
cial loss  suffered  by  the  employer.  In  regard  to  this 
loss,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  says: 
"This  constant  flux  and  change  in  organization  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  hindrance  to  production  and 
profits.     It  signifies  a  heavy  investment,  rather  ex- 


CHART  I. 

COMPARISON  OF  SEPARATION  RATES  IN  SPECIFIC   INDUSTRIES    IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 

(MONTHLY  SEPARATIONS  PER  HUNDRED  WORKERS) 

191*5  -  191*9 


l"The  Management  of  Labor  Relations"  Watkins  and  Dodd. 
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CHART   II 

COMPARATIVE  TREND  OF  SEPARATION  RATES  AMONG   INDUSTRIES 

(INCLUDES  TREND  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  TEXTILE  MILL) 

19U5  -  19U9 


pense,  for  unproductive  effort.  It  is  an  outgo  that 
bears  little  or  no  relation  to  output."2 

Statistics  show  that  in  1938  labor  turnover  cost 
employers  in  the  United  States  an  amount  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $500,000,000.  The  cost  of  labor 
turnover  per  man  varies  among  different  employers 
depending  upon  numerous  factors.  The  cost  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  although  less  tangible  and 
more  difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  is  nonetheless  real,  comprising  chiefly  eco- 
nomic and  social  demoralization  of  the  worker.  Ex- 
cessive labor  turnover  greatly  lowers  the  morale  and 
earning  power  of  the  working  force  of  the  nation. 

Stabilization  of  the  working  force  is  essential  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  an  organization.  Not  only 
are  effective  selection  and  placement  of  the  working 
force  necessary  for  labor  stability,  but  also  there 
must  be  adequate  ways  and  means  of  retaining  those 
who  have  been  carefully  selected,  placed,  and  trained 
in  the  organization.  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  amount  of  labor  turnover  is 
inevitable,  such  as  that  resulting  from  sickness, 
death,  old  age,  family  conditions,  and  seasonal  and 
cyclical  business  fluctuations,  all  of  which  neces- 
sarily contribute  to  the  rate  of  separation. 

Relative  to  the  problem  of  labor  turnover,  ques- 
tions that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  employer  are: 
What  is  the  maximum  rate  of  separation  my  com- 
pany should  experience?  How  can  this  rate  be 
measured?  How  does  my  company's  rate  compare 
with  that  of  other  companies  and  industries?  How 
does  it  compare  with  rates  for  all  industries,  both 
state  and  national? 


^'Training  Service,"  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 


The  Measurement  of  Labor  Instability :  To  the  end 
that  turnover  experience  may  be  on  a  comparable 
basis,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
attempting  to  standardize  the  procedure  for  meas- 
uring labor  turnover,  uses  a  formula  based  on  sepa- 
rations. Turnover  is  considered  as  the  relationship 
between  the  total  number  of  separations  from  the 
establishment  (from  all  causes — quits,  discharges, 
and  layoffs)  over  a  specific  period  of  time  and  the 
average  number  of  workers  (all  wage  and  salary 
workers — production,  staff,  office,  etc.)  employed 
during  this  same  period  of  time.  If  more  conven- 
ient, employment  as  of  the  15th,  of  the  month  may 
be  used ;  this  figure,  however,  may  not  be  normal 
employment  in  specific  instances. 

The  following  method  is  used  to  compute  the 
monthly  separation  rate : 

1.  Find  the  average  number  of  employees  by  add- 
ing together  the  number  on  the  pay  roll  on  the 
first  and  last  days  of  the  month,  and  divide  this 
total  by  two. 

2.  Divide  the  total  number  of  separations  during  the 
month  by  the  average  employment  figure. 

3.  Multiply  this  number  by  100  to  get  the  rate  per 
100  employees  for  the  month. 

Expressed  as  a  formula,  this  method  is 

Separation  rate  =        Total  separations  per  month  ,,... 

(or  percentage)  Avg.  no.  on  payroll  for  month 

This  method  of  measuring  turnover  in  terms  of 
separations  not  only  reflects  the  amount  of  person- 
nel change  resulting  in  loss  to  the  employer,  but  also 
it  suggests  the  losses  entailed  by  the  employee  and 
society.  In  other  words,  separations  present  a  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  problem  of  labor  turnover. 

Practical  Use  of  the  Separation  Rate :  The  rate  of 
separation  to  the  average  pay  roll  serves  as  a  quan- 
titative measure  of  the  instability  of  the  working 
force.  Furthermore,  turnover  rates  broken  down 
into  quits  serve  as  an  aid  to  spot  employee  dissatis- 
factions, a  personnel  relations  problem.  The  trend 
of  a  company's  turnover  rates  over  a  period  of  time 
shows  roughly  the  degree  of  instability  of  its  work- 
ing force.  Instability  prevails  with  varying  degrees 
of  severity  in  each  movement  of  the  business  cycle, 
and  the  amount  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  separa- 
tion rate.  Since  most  labor  turnover  is  inevitable, 
the  fundamental  question  in  an  analysis  of  labor 
instability  is:  What  constitutes  the  maximum  sep- 
aration rate  which  may  be  accepted  as  most  com- 
patible with  the  best  interest  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee?  Absolute  figures  of  separation 
rates  are  of  little  significance  unless  they  are  ana- 
lyzed and  compared  with  a  standard.  Not  only  is 
it  of  value  to  know  whether  turnover  rates  are  rising, 
falling,  or  remain  fairly  steady  in  the  industry  or 
area,  but  also  it  is  important  to  know  how  the  turn- 
over rates  of  an  establishment  compare  with  others. 

Chart  I  shows  the  trend  of  separation  rates  in 
three  significant  industries  in  North  Carolina,  spe- 
cifically textile,  furniture,  and  tobacco.  In  addi- 
tion, the  trend  of  the  rate  for  a  selected  group  of 
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establishments  representing  all  North  Carolina  ma- 
jor nonagricultural  industries  (excluding  construc- 
tion) is  shown.  There  is  a  wide  spread  in  the  trends 
of  separation  rates  (labor  turnover)  in  textile,  furni- 
ture, and  tobacco  manufacturing  in  North  Carolina. 
The  furniture  industry  experienced  greater  turnover 
than  the  average  for  all  industries.  On  the  whole 
labor  turnover  in  textile  manufacturing  is  slightly 
less  than  in  all  industries.  Although  tobacco  manu- 
facturing includes  seasonal  stemmeries  within  the 
plant,  the  labor  turnover  is  far  below  that  in  the 
other  major  industries  in  the  State. 

Chart  II,  an  example  illustrating  individual  firm 
use,  shows  the  separation  rates  in  the  textile  indus- 
try for  the  State,  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  indi- 
vidual establishment.  During  the  period  of  a  tight 
labor  market,  the  separation  rate  of  this  individual 
establishment  was  far  above  the  State  and  National 
trend  for  the  textile  industry  and  for  all  industries. 
As  jobs  became  scarce  and  workers  became  more 
plentiful,  the  pattern  fit  more  closely  to  the  average 
and  even  fell  below.  Although  this  particular  estab- 
lishment has  suffered  no  mass  layoffs  to  date,  several 
other  mills  in  the  area  have. 

A  similar  chart  can  be  prepared  and  kept  up-to- 
date  by  any  employer  by  using  company  separation 
rates  based  on  pay  roll  data.  State-wide  trends  can 
be  kept  up-to-date  from  data  in  the  quarterly  issue 
of  "Employment  Trends  of  Selected  Reporting  Es- 
tablishments" prepared  by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  National  trends  may  be  had  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  monthly  employment  release,  "Labor  Turn- 
over Report",  available  upon  request  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


HUSHPUPPY  MEAL,  MIX 

Hushpuppies,  those  delectable  corn  meal  hunks  served 
with  barbecue  and  fish,  particularly,  and  also  delicious  when 
crumbled  into  buttermilk  or  just  milk,  even  unusually 
palatable  when  eaten  alone — just  about  as  good  as  cake — 
have  become  a  very  popular  food  or  food  adjunct  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere  in  recent  years.  If  this  commodity  is 
nation-wide  in  its  appeal,  or  becomes  so,  it  is  not  or  will  not 
come  as  a  surprise. 

Helping  in  the  distribution  of  this  southern  food  is  the 
Hushpuppy  Corporation  of  America,  located  at  Jacksonville, 
N.  C,  which  produces  8-ounce  tins  which  retail  at  25  cents 
a  can  and  is  distributed  through  chain  stores.  Incidentally, 
dealers  report  that  it  is  very  popular  and  moves  readily  and 
rapidly.  It  is  labeled  "Thompson's  Firseside  Old  Time 
Hushpuppy  Hot  Bread  Mix". 

In  addition  to  hushpuppies,  the  mix  is  good  for  pancakes, 
waffles,  muffins  and  spoon  bread,  and  the  list  shows  it  con- 
tains corn  meal,  wheat  flour,  dried  eggs,  baking  powder, 
sugar  and  salt.  Moreover,  it's  ready  for  frying  in  deep  fat, 
when  only  water  has  been  added  and  well  mixed.  They  are 
dished  into  the  hot  fat  with  a  spoon  and  come  out  hot 
sizzling  delicacies. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  some  investigators  claim,  is  that 
in  the  old  Southern  homes  fox  and  rabbit  hounds,  and  prob- 
ably bird  dogs,  would  bark  and  howl  around  the  tables  or 
outside  the  windows.  Cooks  would  throw  them  a  handful 
of  the  hunks  and  say:  "Hush,  puppies".  And  the  admoni- 
tion came  to  be  the  name  of  commodity — now  devoured 
avidly  by  people. 


REGULATING  TOLLS 

Millers  in  the  early  days  were  required  to  observe 
State  laws  in  their  dealings  with  their  customers, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  tolls 
exacted  for  grinding  corn,  wheat  and  other  grains. 
An  act,  relating  to  Pasquotank  and  Perquimans 
Counties,  was  ratified  February  16,  1859,  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

This  act  provided  that  the  county  courts  of  Pas- 
quotank and  Perquimans  counties,  at  their  first  terms 
in  January,  shall  have  the  power,  a  majority  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  being  present,  to  regulate  and 
establish  tolls  to  be  taken  by  the  owners  of  public 
mills  within  their  counties  for  grinding  corn,  wheat 
and  other  grains. 


Almost  a  million  and  a  half  visits  were  made  to  the  6  4 
local  Employment  Security  offices  in  the  State  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 


Employment  counseling,  especially  of  youths,  handicapped 
or  others  with  specific  problems,  has  come  to  be  an  impor- 
tant function  of  local  ESC  offices.  In  the  first  half  of  19  50, 
local  office  counselors  gave  counseling  interviews  to  17,860 
applicants  for  jobs,  of  whom  6,546  were  women  and  4,590 
were  veterans. 


Compensable  claims,  those  on  which  benefits  were  due  to 
be  paid,  were  filed  for  8  0  2,112  weeks  of  unemployment  by 
North  Carolinians  during  the  first  half  of  1950.  More  than 
half  of  these,  or  431,421,  were  filed  by  women. 


OMITTED  FROM  MERCHANDISING  ISSUE 
SUMMER-FALL,  1949 

HOWARD-BOBBITT  CO. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

The  Howard-Bobbitt  Co.,  202  Buffalo  St.,  Sanford,  whole- 
sale fruits,  produce  and  groceries,  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  1919  by  R.  E.  Bobbitt  and  R.  T.  Howard  and 
associates.  About  193  6  Mr.  Howard  sold  out  his  interests 
and  retired.  Mr.  Bobbitt  continued  as  active  head  of  the 
business  until  his  death  in  1945. 

Originally  this  firm  was  capitalized  at  $15,000.  The 
capital  stock  has  been  increased  several  times  through  stock 
dividends  and  the  sale  of  stock.  At  present  the  capital  and 
earned  surplus  is  approximately  $2*80,000. 

In  19  24,  A.  E.  White  and  R.  J.  Benson  joined  the  firm 
and  in  19  29  Dewey  H.  Cooper  and  A.  K.  Hunt  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  company.  All  of  these  men  worked  their 
way  up  to  official  positions  with  the  company,  Benson  hav- 
ing become  secretary  and  treasurer  and  Hunt,  vice-president 
in  1939. 

In  1946,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Bobbitt  in  1945,  the 
officers  now  serving  the  firm  were  elected,  including:  Dewey 
H.  Cooper,  president;  A.  E.  White  and  A.  K.  Hunt,  vice- 
presidents  and  R.  J.  Benson,  secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager. 

During  its  period  of  operation  the  Howard-Bobbitt  Co. 
opened  and  operated  branches  in  Fayetteville  and  Wilming- 
ton. These  branches  were  later  sold  to  former  members  of 
the  firm. 

This  firm  covers  an  area  included  in  a  radius  of  about  75 
miles  from  Sanford.  It  employs  four  full-time  outside  sales- 
men and  operates  13  trucks  and  trailers  and  has  a  total 
average  of  4  5  employees. 

The  Howard-Bobbitt  Co.  has  a  specially  constructed  cold 
storage  plant  for  handling  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  special  facilities  for  handling  bananas.  It  also  han- 
dles a  full  line  of  general  produce  and  groceries. 

This  firm  has  special  health,  accident  and  hospitalization 
provisions  for  its  employees,  including  hospitalization  for 
dependents,  most  of  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
company. 

The  Howard-Bobbitt  Co.  in  1929,  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated the  Progressive  Stores,  a  retail  chain  of  grocery  stores 
now  operating  17  units,  all  located  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Howard-Bobbitt  Co.,  parent  organization, 
services  all  of  these  stores  in  addition  to  its  regular  whole- 
sale business.  From  the  beginning  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Progressive  Stores  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Howard-Bobbitt  Co, 
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MILLERS'  PROBLEMS  UP  AT 
MONTHLY  BARBECUE  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

Rains,  Princeton ;  J.  L.  Sassar,  Kinston,  and  Victor 
Rains,  Princeton.  Dr.  Dupree  would  never  serve  as 
president.  H.  I.  Davis  has  served  as  president  of 
the  organization  a  number  of  times  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  member  never  having 
missed  a  meeting. 

Even  in  its  first  days,  the  organization  had  a  paid 
secretary  and  printed  a  little  monthly  magazine. 
However,  in  later  years  the  secretary  got  the  amount 
left  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as 
his  fee.    This  did  not  usually  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

According  to  best  available  information,  the  char- 
ter members  were:  Dr.  Dupree  and  H.  I.  Davis,  as 
mentioned  above ;  Ellis  Davis,  Deep  Run ;  J.  L.  Sas- 
sar, Kinston ;  Ben  Nobles,  Pink  Hill ;  George  Gray, 
LaGrange;  Alfonso  Walters,  LaGrange,  and  Dur- 
wood  Maxwell,  Pink  Hill. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  held 
monthly  with  only  a  few  exceptions.  The  dues  were 
$1.00  at  the  beginning  and  increased  to  $2.00  in 

1946.  Dues  were  increased  again  in  1948  to  $5.00, 
$1.00  of  this  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dr.  Dupree  served  barbecue  at  the  first  meeting. 
This  custom  is  still  being  followed.     However,   in 

1947,  the  Association  voted  that  each  member  should 
contribute  50^  toward  the  barbecue  at  each  meeting, 
and  a  year  later  the  amount  increased  to  $1.00  per 
person. 

Mill  suppliers  (bag  men,  machinery  equipment 
men,  etc.)  have  meant  much  toward  keeping  the  or- 
ganization going  by  interest  they  have  shown.  Often 
they  sponsor  the  meetings,  which  are  held  at  one  of 
the  mills  when  possible,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
held  at  barbecue  places  which  are  in  a  position  to 
furnish  conference  rooms. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  HOUSE'S 

The  Association  continues  to  meet  monthly — us- 
ually the  last  Wednesday.  The  May  meeting,  which 
was  the  last  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  held  at  House's 
Mill,  Newton  Grove.  It  has  been  a  custom  for  a 
number  of  years  to  hold  the  last  meeting  of  the  fiscal 
year  at  this  mill,  at  which  time  new  officers  are 
elected. 

Joe  Edwards,  of  Louisburg  Milling  Co.,  Louisburg, 
was  elected  president  at  the  May  meeting;  M.  S. 
Williams  of  House's  Mill,  vice  president;  and  H.  I. 
Davis,  of  Seven  Springs,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
officers  who  retired  are:  Victor  Rains,  Rains  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Princeton,  president;  Joe  Edwards,  of  Louis- 
burg, vice  president,  and  Mary  V.  Lassiter,  of  Lassi- 
ters'  Milling  Co.,  Raleigh,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  June  Meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  at 
J.  M.  Edgerton  and  Sons,  Goldsboro,  Wednesday, 
June  28.  These  men  are  mill  supply  people  who  have 
sold  corn  shuckers  and  shellers  to  many  of  the  mills. 
Approximately   100  millers  and  guests  attended  a 


free  supper  and  enjoyed  music  and  group  singing 
after  the  business  session. 

Some  of  the  older  heads  of  the  organization  feel 
that  A.  O.  Bray,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  has  probably  done 
as  much  as  any  other  one  person  to  keep  the  Asso- 
ciation going.  Mr.  Bray  manufactures  mill  picks 
for  dressing  stones,  and  a  corn  meal  and  feed  packer. 
As  he  goes  around  making  his  contacts,  he  gathers 
much  information  which  he  generously  shares  at  the 
meetings. 

DISCUSS  INDUSTRY  PROBLEMS 
Dr.  Dupree  does  not  own  a  mill  today.  He  was  in 
the  service  during  the  last  war  and  is  today  a 
Colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps,  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C.  He  enjoys  returning  to  these  meetings 
whenever  possible.  He  attended  the  one  in  May  at 
Newton  Grove.  He  stated  that  he  missed  many  of 
the  older  faces  but  was  glad  to  see  so  many  new 
faces. 

The  millers  find  it  very  interesting  to  learn  the 
prices  being  paid  the  farmers  for  corn  by  their  fel- 
low millers  and  the  prices  for  which  corn  meal  is 
sold  to  stores.  Prices  usually  vary  somewhat  in 
different  localities.  Most  meetings  are  now  devoted 
to  learning  latest  information  pertaining  to  the  mill- 
ing industry  and  discussing  problems  which  confront 
the  industry. 

Two  months  ago,  the  millers  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  organization  from  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina Corn  Millers'  Association  to  Eastern  North 
Carolina  Millers'  Association  in  order  that  all  mill- 
ers will  feel  free  to  attend  its  meetings.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  more  than  100  active  miller  members 
and  about  30  associate  members,  dealers  in  various 
kinds  of  supplies  and  equipment  used  by  the  millers. 
Names  of  all  members  of  the  Association  and  names 
of  associate  members  located  in  North  Carolina  are 
included  in  the  list  of  flour,  meal  and  feed  millers  of 
the  State,  carried  elsewhere  in  this  publication. 


PROSECUTED  FOR  FRAUD 

Investigations  were  made  in  the  first  half  of  1950  of 
1,144  claimants  to  see  if  they  had  practiced  fraud  against 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund.  ESC  claims  depu- 
ties in  the  field  had  found  some  indication  of  fraud  in  356 
cases  they  turned  up,  301  were  reported  by  local  ESC  offices 
and  48  7  were  investigated  due  to  checking  in  the  State  office. 
Of  these  investigated,  3  29  were  believed  to  have  practiced 
fraud  and  were  tried  in  local  courts,  284  having  been  found 
guilty  and  4  5  acquitted.  The  amount  illegally  drawn 
amounted  to  $23,049.70,  of  which  $13,986.99  had  already 
been  recovered.  Much  of  the  balance  will  be  recovered  from 
direct  refunds  or  by  charging  the  amounts  against  the  of- 
fending claimants  and  collecting  it  from  funds  which  may 
later  be  due  them  on  future  claims  they  may  file. 


Residents  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  formerly  worked  in 
other  states,  filed  43,626  continued  claims  for  weekly  benefits 
in  this  State  against  wage  credits  accumulated  in  other 
states  during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 


In  the  first  six  months  of  19  50,  ES  offices  made  147,19  4 
placements  of  workers  on  jobs  in  North  Carolina,  including 
55,569  women,  and  19,082  veterans.  Divided  up,  these  in- 
clude 59,740  placements  in  non-farm  work,  including  24,263 
women  and  12,378  veterans,  and  87,454  in  agricultural 
jobs,  including  31,306  women  and  7,704  veterans. 
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The  Depression  That  Didn't  Happen 

Maybe  Locally- Administered  Unemployment  Insurance  Is  the  Best  Way  to  Maintain  Prosperity, 
for  a  Depression  Cannot  Grow  as  Long  as  People  Keep  on  Buying 

By  George  S.  Trundle,  Kiwanian,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  The  Kvwanis  Magazine,  July,  1950 


As  1949  advanced,  there  appeared  many  of  the 
signs  that  in  the  old  days  pointed  toward  a  depres- 
sion. 

But  it  didn't  happen.    Why? 

Some  people  say  it  was  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Some  say  it  was  the  speed  with  which  American 
business  management  adjusted  plans  and  policies  to 
meet  the  return  of  severely  competitive  conditions. 
To  my  mind  that's  only  part  of  the  answer,  because 
this  adjustment  is  in  my  opinion  by  no  means  com- 
plete. 

A  statistician  dealing  with  overall  figures,  and 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  might  say  that  what  put  a  cushion  under 
the  business  decline  was  the  increased  birth  rate  in 
the  United  States.  Babies  are  being  born  today  at 
the  annual  rate  of  twenty-four  per  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation, as  compared  to  16  before  the  war.  Every 
birth  represents  an  immediate  demand  for  certain 
products.  There  is  a  higher  proportion  of  children 
to  be  fed,  clothed  and  educated.  This  line  of  thought 
presupposes  demand  as  the  regulator  of  rate  of 
supply — and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  But  you 
can  also  say  that  the  more  mouths  there  are  to  be  fed, 
the  harder  it  is  to  make  sure  that  each  one  gets 
enough !  In  economics  you  can  reason  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  you  choose. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  one  of  the  factors 
that  contributed  to  business  stability  when  we  need- 
ed it  most  was  unemployment  insurance? 

Remember  what  happened  in  the  1929-1933  cycle? 

Men  were  laid  off — and  so  they  stopped  buying. 
When  men  stopped  buying  there  was  less  demand 
for  goods,  and  so  more  men  were  laid  off.  When 
more  men  were  laid  off,  they  stopped  buying,  there 
was  less  demand  for  goods,  more  men  were  laid  off, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  normal  cumulative  cycle  of  depression. 

But  what  happened  in  1949? 

I  talked,  during  the  last  two  months,  to  some  fifty 
families  in  the  income  bracket  of  the  typical  indus- 
trial employee,  where  I  knew  the  breadwinner  had 
been  out  of  work  a  part  of  the  year. 

I  found  that  in  practically  all  of  these  families,  in 
spite  of  layoffs,  they  had  continued  to  buy,  on  time, 
things  like  radios  and  refrigerators,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  television  sets  and  automobiles.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  man  who  had  been  laid 
off  for  a  part  of  the  year  had  bought  a  home ! 

I  asked  them,  "How  come?"  The  answer  was  this  : 

Before  there  was  any  unemployment  insurance 
a  family  didn't  dare  buy  anything  when  a  man  was 
laid  off,  because  "you  never  knew  how  long  it  would 
be  before  any  money  was  coming  in.    But  now,  after 


two  weeks,  you  know  you  are  going  to  have  enough 
to  feed  the  family  and  to  help  out  on  rent,  clothes 
and  real  necessities ;  and  the  chances  are  a  man  will 
get  back  to  work  again  before  unemployment  insur- 
ance runs  out.  You  may  not  even  have  to  tap  your 
savings  account  for  any  great  amount." 

And  the  fact  is  that  right  through  this  period, 
savings  deposits  in  the  country  have  kept  on  going 
up! 

I  dug  further  for  facts  and  figures.  I  found  that 
as  far  as  food  requirements  are  concerned,  these 
families  (averaging  about  three  and  one-half  per- 
sons per  family)  could  "get  by"  on  twelve  dollars 
per  week — less  if  they  had  a  garden,  a  supply  of 
home-canned  food,  etc.  In  Ohio,  minimum  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  ten  dollars  per  week  and 
maximum  twenty-five  dollars.  In  some  states  it  is 
higher.  This  is  assurance  of  sustenance. 

But  most  important  from  a  business  standpoint 
was  that  unemployment  insurance  had  abolished  the 
fear  of  spending  any  money. 

Therefore  the  sale  of  products  still  continued. 
Therefore  volume  of  manufacture  was  maintained. 
Therefore  more  men  were  kept  at  work  instead  of 
being  laid  off. 

Employers  pay  the  cost  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. If  the  above  reasoning  is  correct,  it  means  that 
this  is  insurance,  in  fact,  for  the  employer  as  well 
as  for  the  employee. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1949,  $1,232,000,- 
000  were  paid  out  in  unemployment  insurance.  One 
dollar  spent  in  retail  trade,  as  it  flows  back  through 
the  wholesalers  and  the  manufacturer  to  the  various 
suppliers  of  materials,  services  and  labor,  represents 
at  least  ten  dollars  in  business  transacted.  On  that 
basis,  during  the  first  half  of  1949,  unemployment  in- 
surance payments  helped  sustain  business  volume  to 
the  extent  of  over  twelve  billion  dollars. 

It  is  significant  that  unemployment  insurance  is 
operated  on  a  localized  basis  and  administered  by  the 
various  states  under  their  respective  rates  and  laws 
covering  this  subject.  Also,  as  you  know,  the  greater 
the  employment  stability  within  a  company,  the 
lower  the  rate  that  company  need  pay.  This  isn't  a 
federal  government  handout — and  perhaps,  as  a 
strictly  business  proposition,  a  better  idea  than  we 
realized. 


Personnel  of  the  64  local  employment  offices  in  the  State 
made  26,590  visits  to  employers  of  labor  during  the  first 
six  months  of  19  50  to  talk  over  labor  market  conditions 
and  to  try  to  develop  job  openings  for  unemployed  workers. 
Of  these  visits,  11,8  6  7  were  made  to  employers  of  farm 
labor. 


Publications  of  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 

(FORMERLY  "UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA") 


Biennial  Report,  1936-1938. 
Biennial  Report,  1938-1940. 
Biennial  Report,  1940-1942. 
Biennial  Report,  1942-1944. 
Biennial  Report,  1944-1946. 
Biennial  Report,  1946-1948. 

Annual  Report,  1937.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1938.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Annual  Report,  1939.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1940.     (Mimeographed.) 

Annual  Report,  1941.  (Mimeographed.)  Out  of 
print. 

Employment  Security  Law  as  amended  (1949). 

Employment  Security  Neivs  (mimeographed — 
weekly),  started  in  1936  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service.  Not 
issued  during  Calendar  year  1945. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Informa- 
tion, Volume  I,  Numbers  1-12,  1941.  (Dis- 
continued.) 

The  U.  C.  C.  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1942-43) 
Vol.  2,  Nos.  1,2,3  (1944) 

(No.  4  not  issued) 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2  (1942-44) 
Vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (1945) 
Vol.  4,  Nos.  1-2,  3,  4  (1946) 
Index  to  Vols.  3  and  4  (1945-46) 
(Included  in  Vol.  5,  No.  2-3) 

The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1, 
1947) 

Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2-3,  4  (1947) 

Vol.  6,  No.  1,  2-3,  4  (1948) 

Index  to  Vols.  5  and  6  (1947-48) 
(Included  in  Vol.  7,  No.  2) 

Vol.  7,  No.  1,  2,  3-4  (1949) 

Vol.  8,  No.  1-2  &  3-4  (1950) 
Rules  and  Regulation.  Amended  June  14,  1949. 
Index  and  Digest  of  Commission  Decisions  1-600. 


CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Benefit  Payments  for  Partial  Unemployment. 
Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 
Information  for   Workers  about    Unemployment 
Compensation. 


POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to 
Workers. 

Notice  to  Workers — Partial  Benefits. 

Are  You  Protected? 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  BY  BUREAU  OF 
RESEARCH  Cr  STATISTICS: 

(Current  series,  mimeographed.) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Trends  (monthly). 
This  report  began  with  June  1943,  and  suc- 
ceeds three  of  the  former  monthly  series 
reports : 

(1)  Summary  of  Claims  Activity 

(2)  Summary  of  Local  Office  Operations 

(3)  Number  and  Amount  of  Benefit  Pay- 
ments, by  Office  (monthly). 

(Special  Studies,  1944-1945-1946  by  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics) 

Changes  in  Covered  Employment  1939-1942-1944. 
by  Industry 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1946  and  1947 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1948  (out  of  print) 

Experience  Rating  in  N.  C,  1949  and  1950 

Measurements  of  Industrialization  and  Employ- 
ment Stability 

Special  Survey  of  Veterans  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances 

Trends  in  Covered  Employment  and  Weekly 
Wages  1942-1945 

Intrastate  Labor  Shifts  1942-1945  By  Industry 

The  Effect  of  War  and  Demobilization  on  Industry 
Turn-over  in  N.  C. 

Evaluation  of  Local  Employment  Office  and  Per- 
sonnel Performance  1946 

Trends  in  Employment  and  Wages  1945-1946-1947 

The  March  of  Industrialization 

Trends  in  Manufacture  1945-1946 

Trends  in  Employment  by  Size  of  Firm  1945-1946 

Analysis  of  Claims  With  Benefit  Years  Ending  in 
1947. 

N.  C.  Employment  and  Labor  Force,  1947. 

Labor  Supply  Survey  in  All  Towns  of  1000  Popu- 
lation and  Over 

Employment  and  Wages  by  County  and  Industry, 
3rd  Qtr.  1947  to  1st  Qtr.  1950,  Inc. 

Labor  Market  Information  Brief  by  Industry  and 
Area 

The  Course  of  Inflation 
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Kill  Devil  Hill  Beaches 
Kitty  Hawk  Beach 
Hatteras 
Buxton 
Elizabeth  City  

65 

Edenton 

66 

New  Bern  

Kinston 

66 

67 

LaGrange 
Wilson      

68 

Elm  City 
Greenville 

68 

Washington 

Bath 

Bayview 
Whiteville 

68 
69 

Lake  Waccamaw 

Chadbourn 

Fair  Bluff 
Lumberton 

Maxton 

Fairmont 

Pembroke 
Halifax 

69 
70 

Enfield 
Weldon 
Littleton 
Scotland  Neck 
Roanoke  Rapids 
Plymouth.. __ 

70 

Mackey's 
Williamston 

71 

Vol. 

Windsor 8 

Lewiston 

Woodville 

Jacksonville 8 

Swansboro 

Holly  Ridge 

Richlands 

Bayboro _____  8 

Oriental 

Vandemere 

Columbia 8 

Swan  Quarter  ____  8 

New  Holland 

Fairfield 

Engelhard 

Belhaven 

Ocracoke 

Winton 8 

Ahoskie 

Murfreesboro 

Hertford 8 

Jackson ____  8 

Rich   Square 

Elizabethtown 8 

White  Lake 

Gatesville 8 

Burgaw 8 

Kenansville 8 

Warsaw 

Faison 

Beulaville 

Wallace 

Southport 8 

Trenton  _. __ 8 

Pollocksville 

Maysville 
Fontana  Village  Unique  and  Popular  Sum- 
mer Resort  Area 8 

N.  C.  Flour,  Meal,  Feed  Milling 8 

Wind  and  Water,  Power  for  Grist  Mills    _  8 
Meadows  Mill  Co.  Manufactures  Meal  and 

Feed  Mills  _ 8 

Millstones  Caused  Boom  and  Bust  of  Park- 
wood 8 

Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  Mills : 8 

Articles  on  100  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal  Mills  8 

Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co 8 

Interstate  Milling  Co 8 

Siler  City  Mills,  Inc 8 

Laurinburg   Milling   Co 8 

Earle-Chesterfield  Mill  Co 8 

Ralston   Purina   Co 8 

Farmers  Mutual,  Inc 8 

Goldsboro  Milling  Co 8 

W.  A.  Davis  Milling  Co . 8 

The  Randolph  Mills,  Inc 8 

Austin-Heaton   Co.   8 

Southern  Flour  Mills,  Inc 8 

Eagle  Roller  Mill  Co... 8 

Acme  Feed  Mills,  Inc 8 

Cooperative  Mills,  Inc.,  of  N.  C 8 

J.  F.  Bess  and  Co 8 

Mocksville  Flour  Mills,  Inc 8 

Henderson  Roller  Mills  Co.. 8 

Southern  Crown  Milling  Co 8 

Clinard  Milling  Co.,  Inc.. 8 

Griffin  Implement  and  Milling  Co 8 

Gurley  Milling  Co 8 

Mount  Ulla  Flour  Mills 8 

John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Inc 8 

Watson  Feed  Co 8 

Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc '. 8 

North  State  Milling  Co._.._ 8 

Upchurch  Milling  and  Storage  Co 8 

Cole  Milling  Co 8 

Graino   Feed   Mills 8 

New  Bern  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co 8 

Sanford  Milling  Co.,  Henderson. _ 8 

Lewisville  Roller  Mills 8 

J.  P.  Green  Milling  Co.. 8 

Mooresville  Flour  Mills,  Inc 8 

Davis  Mills  8 

Leco  Feed  Mills,  Inc.- 8 
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73 
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74 

1-2 

75 

3-4 

78 

3-4 

79 

3-4 

82 

3-4 

83 

3-4 

84 

3-4 

86 

3-4 
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3-4 
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3-4 
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3-4 

90 

3-4 

91 
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92 

3-4 
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3-4 

93 
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3-4 
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3-4 
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3-4 
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3-4 

96 

3-4 

96 

3-4 
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3-4 

97 

3-4 

98 

3-4 

98 

3-4 

99 

3-4 

99 

3-4 

99 

3-4 

100 

3-4 
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Yol. 
<^ 
Pilot  Milling  Co.. 

Lassiter's  Milling  Co —  ° 

Wake  Farmers  Cooperative,  Inc.— 
Grimes  Bros.  Milling  Co.-.  » 

John  H.  Moss  Industries..-.  » 

J.  M.  Ostwalt  and  Sons.-  ° 

House   Milling   Co ° 

Clemmons  Milling  Co ° 

Lillington  Roller  Mills,  Inc.- 
Raines  Milling  Co.—  ° 

Hinkle  Milling  Co...-  ° 

Lincoln  Milling  Co. ....  ° 

Wheeler  Industries  _  ° 

Broadway  Roller  Mills.-  ° 

Autry  Bros  Mill ° 

Kinston    Milling    Co ° 

Cross  Creek  Milling  Co.—  ° 

Lakeside  Mills  ° 

Lee  Milling  Co.  ° 

R.   B.   Williams  __  ° 

China  Grove  Roller  Mills.-  » 

Cole's  Milling  Co.—  ° 

Reitzel  Milling  Co.—  ° 

Banner  Roller   Mills,   Inc.-.  ° 

Richfield  Milling  Co.-.  ° 

T.  J.  Smith's  Mill ° 

Rockwell  Milling  Co.,  Inc.—  » 

Mount  Pleasant  Milling  Co.—  » 

Rocky  Creek  Mills.-.  J 

Grimes  Milling  Co.—  ° 

Rice  and  Ratledge.-  ° 

Hickory  Flour  Mills.-  ° 

Dennis  Bros.  _        „ 

River  View  Milling  Co.—  ° 

Stegall  Milling  Co ° 

Hunting  Creek  Milling  Co—  » 

McLamb  Supply  Co ° 

Honevcutt   Milling   Co ° 

Yadkinville   Roller   Mill   Co—  » 
Guilford  College  Milling  Co.— 
Reidsville  Flour  Mills—  ° 
S.  and  S.  Roller  Mills.-  » 
Crescent  Milling  Co—  ° 
Henderson  Milling  Co.—  ° 
Dixie  Feed  Mill  -  ° 
Oxford  Milling  Co.—  ° 
White  Milling  Co—  ° 
Walker   Milling   Co.—  ° 
Harmony   Milling   Co—  ° 
Carolina  Feed  Store—  ° 
Maiden  Flour  Mill—  ° 
Rowan  Milling  Co...  ° 
Greenville  Feed  Mills—  » 
Blount-Midyette  and  Co.—  » 
C.  T.  Hupp  Feed  Mill—  ° 
Whitley  Milling  Co—            --  ° 
Montague  Feed  and  Milling  Co- 
Murray  Supply  Co — -----  ° 

Mebane  Flour  and  Feed  Mills—  » 

Longtown  Milling  Co—  ° 

Elkin  Roller  Mills ° 

Olive  Branch  Milling  Co....  » 

Marshville  Milling   Co—  ° 

Tarlton  Milling  Co ° 

Life  Guard  Warehouse,  Inc.—  » 

Four  N.  C.  Mills  Burn  -  - 
Star  Milling  Co. 
Wilkes  Milling  Co. 
Neal  Milling  Co. 
Germanton  Flour  Mills 
Biltmore  Wheathearts  Corp.— 

EMPLOYMENT: 
See  Raper,  Hugh  M. 

FERTILIZER: 

Fertilizer   Centennial  Marks   States   Great 

"Pt*02T1*GSS  

Fertilize  Tobacco  With  Quality  of  Cigar- 
ette in  Mind -------    ---    ----- 

Fertilizer  Control  Pays  Big  Dividends  to 
Growers -- - 

Why  N.  C.  Farmers  Use  So  Much  Commer- 
cial  Fertilizer   
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2 

43 

2 

45 

2 

46 

2 

48 

Vol. 

Chemical  Qualifications  of  Commercial  Fer-     ^ 

t  i  1  i  /  tM' 
Fertilizerlncreases    Production    of    Major     ^ 

SonieTdesti"ngSBasiclor"  Efficient  Fertilizer     ^ 

TTScLR©     —  -    

Early   Practices   in    State,   Fertilizer    Sale     ^ 
and  Use  — ; a~H^ 

Fertilizer   Makers   Operating   in   and   Sup- 
plying   State  ..  —  ---  —  -—, --- ~~:~ 

Modern  Operations  in  Making  Ingredients 

and  Mixing  _ 

FLOYD,  E.  Y.:  _, 

Plant    Food    Institute    Aids    Better    Crops, 

More  Economy  

Distributes  Scientific  Facts 
Sponsors  Crop  Diversification 
Officers  and  Directors 
See  Agriculture 
FRONT  COVER  PICTURES: 

State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  Erected  1818     7 
Shows  Value  of  Use  and  Non-use  ot  Fertil- 

izer  on  Corn.— 

Ivey's  Department  Store,  Charlotte.-  t 

Carolina  Hotel,  Pinehurst..  » 

Ancient  Bowl  and  Pestle.- 
HANES,  ROBERT  M.: 

N.  C.  Shares  in  Nation's  Banking  Progiess     7 
Growth  Exceeds  National  Gam 
Strong  Capital  Structure 
Better  Balanced  Agriculture 
Hold  Industrial  Leadership 
Favorable  Trade  Balance 
Banks  Improving  Services 
See  Banking 
HOLOMAN,  W.  D.: 

Legislative  Changes  in  N.  C.  Employment 
Security  Law  .. 
N.  C.  Has  Greatest  Solvency 
Formula  Change  Boosts  Benefits 
Redefines  'Employment' 
Some  Classes  Eliminated 
Protected  More  Workers 
Back  to  'Master  and  Servant' 
HONEYCUTT,  ALDEN  P.: 

ES   Peaks  and  Troughs..  ' 

NRS  Group  in  1934— 
HOOD,  GURNEY  P.: 

State  Bank  Supervision  Since  1887-  < 

Banking  Department  Created 
Early  Bank  Examiners 
Wood  and  Hood  Commissioners 
Provides  Banking  Commission 
State's  Smallest  Bank  Building 
Industrial  Banking  History  and  Activities     7 
See  Banking 
HOTELS  OPERATED  IN  YESTERYEARS: 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS: 

Organization   and    Activities,    N.    C.    Hotel 

Association.-  zr~~: T'aZ^r' 

Eating  Places  Attain  High  Food  and  Seiv- 

ice  Standards  ----;■  -- - -.-  _V 

Hotels-Builders  of  Good  Will;    Historical 

Background ; — -~ 

Duncan  Hines  Finds  31  Fine  Eating  Places 
in  Tarheelia  — 

N   C.  Hotels  50  Years  Ago—  -----     6 

Hotels  Defined:  N.  C.  Chains;   Investment: 

New  Fire  Laws 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  5  AND  6,  1947-1948-     7 
LASSITER,  MISS  MARY  V.: 

Millers'  Problems  Aired  at  Meetings... 
LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES: 

See  Holoman,  W.  D. 
LETTERS    ON    HOTEL-RESTAURANT    IS- 
SUE  OF  THE  ESC  QUARTERLY-  » 

MARCH,  MRS.  VIOLA  T.: 

N.  C.  Readjustment  Allowance  Program.-        l 
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49 
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51 

2 

53 
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54 

2 

62 

2 

63 

2 
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1-2 
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56 


41 

si 

1 
77 


65 


60 
61 

11 


37 


1-2 

3 

1-2 

4 

1-2 

5 

1-2 

7 

1-2 

7 

1-2 

75 

2 

71-78 

3-4 

81 

3-4       120 
3-4       136 
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Eligibility-Disqualifications 

Unemployed  and  Self-employed 

Penalties  in  Fraud  Cases 

N  C.  Veterans  Get  $94,523,000 

30%  Exhaust  Benefits 

Peak  Reached  in  1946 

Tables: 

Benefits  Paid  Unemployed  Veterans 
Benefits  Paid  Self-employed  Veterans!" 
MAXWELL,  J.  W.: 

Research  in   Improving  Feeds 
McNAIR,  JOHN  F.,  JR.: 

N.  C.  Bankers  Asso.  Active  Since  Formed 
First  Association  Officers 
General  Organization 
Many  Association  Activities 
Meetings 

Agricultural  Program 
The  Carolinas  Bankers  Conference 
Issues  Monthly  Magazine 
Publication 
Insurance 
Officials,  Committees  N.  C.  Bankers 
Bankers  Standing  Committees  for  1948-49 
See  Banking 

MELVIN,  M.  M.: 
Eating  Places  Attain  High  Food  and  Serv- 
ice Standards  

North  Carolina  Leads  in  Sanitation 
Officers,  Directors,  N.  C.  Restaurant 
MERCHANDISING: 
See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 

MILLING— FLOUR,  FEED  AND  MEAL: 
Research  in  Improving  Feeds ._. 
Millers'  Problems  Aired  at  Meetings 
See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Manager  Not  Studying  Boss,  Boss  Bounced 
Him  Out  on  Ear 

New  State  Advisory  Council  of  E.  S   Comm 

Large   Lard   Cans   Full   of   Sand   Good   for 
Inventory — Not  Long 

Poem,  by  James  Chadwick: 
North   Carolina 

Duncan  Hines  Finds  31  Fine  Eating  Places 
In  Tarheelia 

Cornell  Graduates  

Hard  Hotel  Rules 

Uncle  Tom  Martin,  Greensboro  Waiter"  Had 
Wonderful   Memory 

Carolina  City  Hotel  Withered  After  More- 
head  City  Started 

Former  County   Seats.„__. 

Old  Davis  Mill  Site  Again  Hums  "in  Meal- 
Feed  Grinding 

Couldn't      Get      Customer's      Meal"~Fine 
Enough;    Sand   Fixed   Him 

Martin's  Mill  Probably  Smallest  Operating 
in   State  

Hushpuppy  Meal  Mix ZZJZZ!!ZZZ 

MOEN,  MRS.  GRACE  Z.: 

Measurement-Significance    of    Labor    Turn- 
over in  Industry 

NOTABLE  PROGRESS  MADE  IN  TRUST 
BUSINESS 

Trust  Legislation 

OLDTIMERS  IN  HOTEL  BUSINESS" 
See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 

PERRY,  LAWSON  E.: 

That   Social   Security  Number 
Records  by  S.  S.  Numbers 
Change  When  Woman  Marries 
Smiths  First— Williams  Next 
Can't  Disclose  Information 
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125 
131 

131 

138 

7 
10 
13 

24 

63 

75 

110 

113 
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128 
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PITTS,  H.  PRESTON: 

Organization   and   Activities,    N.    C.    Hotel 

Association o 

Officers,  Board  of  Directors,  N.  C I    Hotel 

Association  j^  Carojina  Stale  Library, 


1-2 


POWELL,  WILLIAM  S.: 
Beginning  of  Banking  in  N.  C,  1804-1860        1 
Cape  Fear,  New  Bern  Banks 
State  Bank  Chartered 
N.  C.  Notes  in  Many  States 
'Monopoly"  and  "Aristocracy" 
Condition  of  Banks  in  1835 
State  Bank's  Name  Changed 
All  Banks  Closed  by  War 
Tables: 

Banks  Capital  Stock,  Deposits  and  Note 

Circulation,   1835-1860   7 

Banks    Capital    and    Note    Circulation 

1830,  1856,  1861 '     7 

See  Banking 
Trading  Paths,   Packs,   in   Early   Merchan- 
dising in   State 7 

Trade  with  Virginia-England 
Eastern  N.  C.  Merchants 
Indian  Trade  Caravans 
Store  on  Roanoke  River 
Merchants  in  Other  Activities 
Early  Stores  Were  Crude 
Salem  Store  Prospered 
Every  Teamster  a  Trader 
Country  Store  Develops 

PRINTING  FUNDS: 

See  Why  "The  E.S.C.  Quarterly" 

RAPER,  HUGH  M.: 
N.  C.  Covered  Employment  and  Wages  3rd 

Quarter,  1948  7 

Eliminate  Overtime  Work 
Mountain  Area 

Employment  Chart 
Piedmont  Area 

Employment  Chart 
Coastal  Area 

Employment  Chart 
Trends  by  Industry  Groups 
Largest  Increase  in  Trade 
Employment  Security  in  North  Carolina...       8 
REED,  DR.  J.  FIELDING: 

Soil  Testing  Basic  for  Efficient  Fertilizer 

Usage 7 

See  Fertilizer 

RELIGIOUS  ASSEMBLY  GROUNDS- 
See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 

SPRINGS  HOTELS: 

See  Dunnagan,  M.  R. 
ST.  CLOUD,  VIRGIL: 

Hotels— Builders  of  Good  Will;    Historical 
Background g 

TAYLOR,  ROSSER  H.: 

Early   Practices    in    State,    Fertilizer    Sale 

and  Use  7 

Guano  Use  Experimental 

Required  in  Post-War  Era 

Credit  in  Cash  Crops  Only 

Hard  Terms  for  Growers 

Cheaper,  Better— Inspection 

Fertilizer  Without  Filler 
See  Fertilizer 

VETERANS: 

See  March,  Mrs.  Viola  T. 

WHY  "THE  E.S.C.   QUARTERLY"— Whence 
Printing  Funds?  8 

WOODRUM,  CLIFTON  A.: 

Plant  Food  Council  Promotes  Improvement 
in  Farming  7 

Purposes  of  the  Council 
Promotes  Improved  Farming 
Notable  Contributors 
More,  Better  Fertilizer 
See  Agriculture 

YARBROUGH,  E.  S.: 

Wholesale  Asso.   Promotes   Interest,   Mem- 
bers   7 
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